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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


HiGBL*8  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  are  recog* 
Qized  in  Germany  as  a  popular  introduction  to  his  system  ; 
their  form  is  less  rigid  than  the  generality  of  metaphysical  trea- 
tises, and  the  illustrations,  which  occupy  a  large  proportion  of 
the  work,  are  drawn  from  a  field  of  observation  more  famiHar 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  to  those  who  have  not  devoted 
much  time  to  metaphysical  studies.  One  great  value  of  the 
work  is  that  it  presents  the  leading  facts  of  History  from  an 
altogether  novel  point  of  view.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  writings  of  Hegel  have  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  the  political  movements  of  Germany,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  his  theory  of  the  universe,  especially  that  part  which 
bears  directly  upon  politics,  deserves  attention  even  from 
those  who  are  the  most  exclusive  advocates  of  the  '  practical.' 

A  writer  who  has  established  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
an  authority,  by  the  life  which  he  has  infused  into  metaphy- 
sical abstractions,  has  pronounced  the  work  before  us,  *'  one 
of  the  pleasantest  books  on  the  subject  he  ever  read."* 

And  compared  with  that  of  most  German  writers,  even 
the  style  may  claim  to  be  called  vigorous  and  pointed.  If 
therefore  in  its  English  dress  the  Philosophy  of  History 
should  be  found  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  fault  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  original. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  translator  to  present  his  author 
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to  the  public  in  a  reollj  English  foim,  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  circumlocution  which  must  ^ometimea  do  injustice  to 
the  merits  of  the  origina]-  A  few  worda  however  have 
necessarily  been  used  in  a  rather  unusual  sense  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  German  '  Qeiet,' 
in  Hegel's  nomenclature,  includes  hoth  Intelligence  and 
Will,  the  latter  even  more  expressly  than  the  former.  It 
embraces  in  fact  man's  entire  mental  and  moral  being,  and  a 
little  reflection  will  make  it  obvious  tliat  no  term  in  our 
metapliysical  vocabulary  could  have  been  well  substituted 
for  the  more  theological  one,  '  Spirit,'  as  a  fair  equivalent- 
It  is  indeed  only  the  impersonal  and  abstract  use  of  the 
term  that  is  open  to  objection ;  an  objection  nhicli  can  be 
met  by  an  appeal  to  the  beat  classical  usage ;  viz.  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  nil  aad  Greek  Tctij/ia  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  Scriptures.  One  indisputable  instance 
may  suffice  in  confirmation :  ■"  Their  horses  (i.e.  of  the  Egyp- 
tians) are  flesh  aud  not  spirit."  (Isaiah  iiii.  3.)  It  is 
pertinent  to  remark  here,  that  the  comparative  disuse  of  this 
term  in  English  metaphysical  literature,  ia  one  result  of  that 
alienation  of  theology  from  philosophy  with  which  conti- 
nental ftriters  of  the  most  opposite  schools  agree  in  tasing 
the  speculative  genius  of  Britain — an  alienation  which 
mainly  accounts  for  the  gulf  separating  English  from  Ger- 
man speculation,  and  which  will,  it  is  feared,  on  other  ac- 
counts also  be  the  occasion  of  communicating  a  somewhat 
uninviting  aspect  to  the  following  pages. 

The  distinction  which  the  Germans  make  between  '  Sitt- 
lichkeit'  aud  ' Moralitiit,'  has  presented  another  difficulty. 
The  former  denotes  Conventional  Morality,  the  latter  that  of 
the  Heart  or  Conscience.     Where  no  ambiguity  waa  likely 


to  anse,  both  terms  hsve  been  translated  'Morality.'  In 
other  caaea  fl  stricter  rendering  has  been  given,  modified  by 
the  requirements  of  the  context.  The  word  '  Moment'  is, 
as  readers  of  German  philosophy  are  aware,  a  veritable  crui 
to  the  ■franslator.  In  Mr.  J.  B.  Morell'a  very  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Johnaon'a  rraiisiatioii  U  Tenuemann's  '  Manual  of 
the  H-istory  of  Philosophy,'  (Bolin'a  Phi!oa.  Library),  the 
following  eiplanatiou  is  given  i  "  Thia  term  waa  borrowed 
from  Meehonica  by  Hegel  (see  his  Wisaenachaft  der  Logit, 
Tol.  3.  p.  104,  ed.  1841.)  He  employe  it  to  denote  the  con-  , 
tending  forces  which  are  mutually  dependent,  and  whose 
contradiction  forma  an  equation.  Hence  his  formula,  E»te^ 
Nothing.  Here  Esse  and  Nothing  are  momentuma,  giving 
birth  to  Werden,  i.e.  Esiatence.  Thua  the  momentum  con-  V 
tributes  to  the  same  oneness  of  operation  in  contradictory 
forces  that  we  aee  in  mechanice,  amidst  contraet  and  diver- 
sity, in  weight  and  distance,  in  the  case  of  the  balance." 
But  in  aeveral  parta  of  the  work  before  ua  thia  definition  is 
not  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  Translator  believes  he  has 
done  juatice  to  the  original  in  rendering  the  word  by  '  Suc- 
cessive' or  'Organic  Phaae.'  In  the  chapter  on  the  Crusades 
another  term  occurs  which  could  not  be  simply  rendered  into 
English.  The  definite,  positive,  and  present  embodiment  of 
Saaential  Being  is  there  spoken  of  as  '  eiu  Dieses'  ' das 
Diete/i,'  Ac,  literally  'a.  This,'  'the  This,'  for  which  repulaire 
corabioation  a  periphraaia  has  been  subatituted,  which,  it  is 
believed,  ia  not  only  accurate  but  eipoaitory.  Paraphrastic 
additioM,  however,  have  been,  in  fairness  to  the  reader,  en- 
closed in  brackets  [  J ;  and  the  philosophical  appropriation 
of  ordinary  terms  ia  generally  indicated  by  capitals,  t.g. 
•Spirit,' '  Freedom,'  '  State,'  '  Nature,'  &e. 


The  limit B  of  a  brief  preface  preclude  an  attempt  to 
plain  the  Hegelian  method  in  ita  wider  applicatiocfl ;  and' 
such  an  undertakiDg  is  rendered  altogether  unneeesaary  hy 
the  facilities  which  are  afforded  hy  works  bo  very  accessible 
as  the  translation  of  Tennemann  above  mentioned,  Ciialy- 
bieua's  '  Historical  Development  of  Speculativo  Phiiosophy, 
from  Kant  lo  Hegel,'*  Blakey'e  History  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,t  Mr.  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy, 
besides  treatises  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  Hegelian 
philosophy.  Among  these  latter  may  be  fairly  mentioned 
the  work  of  a  French  Professor,  M.  Vera,  'Introduction  ^ 
la  philosophie  de  Hegel,'  a  lucid  and  earnest  eiposition  of 
the  system  at  large;  and  the  very  able  summary  of  Hegel's 
'  Philosophy  of  Eight,'  by  T.  C.  Sandars,  late  fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  which  forms  one  of  the  aeries  of  '  Oxford  Eaaays' 
for  1855,  and  which  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of  thd; 
present  volume. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  Bome  service  to  the  reader  to 
indicate  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  Philosophy  of 
History  is  composed,  and  to  explain  the  leading  idea.  Tlie 
substance  of  this  eiplanation  has  already  been  given  in  the 
foot-notes  accompanying  the  translation ;  hut,  considering  the 
unfamiliar  character  of  the  line  of  thought,  a  repetition 
will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  obtrusive. 

Die  aim  and  scope  ji£j;hpt  ciTJliwag  procesa  which  all 
hopeful  tKmTtPTH^fpi^ngnJT.B  in  History,  is  the  njitainnipiif:  nf 
Ti,^7tn;q^^p  T'RBFiipM.  But  the  very  term  Freedom  sup- 
poses a  previous  bondage i_  and  the  question  naturally 
1  "Bondage  to  what?" — A   BUperfidal   inquu-er   may 
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be  Batiafied  ivith  an  anawer  referring  it  to  tlie  physieal 
power  of  the  ruling  body.  Sucb  a  response  wbb  deemed 
satisfactory  by  a  Inrge  number  of  political  speculators 
in  the  last  century,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent; and  it  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  an  influential 
thinker  of  our  days  to  have  expelled  this  idolum  fori,  which 
had  also  become  an  idolum  iheatri,  from  its  undue  position  j 
and  to  have  revived  the  simple  truth  that  all  stable  organi- 
latioua  of  men,  all  religious  and  political  communitieB,  are 
based  upon  principles  which  are  far  beyond  the  control  oi 
the  One  or  the  Many.  And  in  these  principles  or  eome 
phase  of  them  every  man  in  every  climo  and  ago  is  born, 
lives  and  moves.  The  only  question  is  :  Whence  nro 
those  principles  derived  P  Whence  spring  thpftf  primnTr 
brfjj^f^  nr  piipgrstitions,  religious  and  politicalj  that  bold 
speiety  together  F  They  are  no  inventions  of  '  priest- 
craft '  or  '  kingcraft,'  for  to  them  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft owe  their  power.  They  are  no  results  of  a  Oontrat 
Social,  for  witli  them  society  originates.  Nor  are  they 
tbe  mere  suggestions  of  man's  weakness,  prompting  him 
to  propitiate  the  powers  of  Nature,  in  furtherance  of  bia 
finite,  earthbom  desires.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
religious  systems  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  might 
seem  thus  eiplicable  ;  but  the  Nihilism  of  more  than  one 
Oriental  creed,  the  suicidal  strivings  of  the  Hindoo  devotee 
to  become  absorbed  in  a  Divinity  recognized  as  a  pure  ne- 
gation, cannot  be  reduced  to  so  gross  a  formula  ;  while  the 
political  superstition  that  ascribes  a  Divine  Kight  to  the 
feeblenras  of  a  woman  or  an  infant  is  altogether  untouched 
by  it.  Nothing  is  left  therefore  but  to  recognize  them  aa 
'fimoies,'  'deliaiona,'  'dretms,'  tbe  results  of  n 


via  PHErACI. 

imagiDation, — to  class  them  with  the  other  absurditiea  with 

which  the  abortive  past  of  Humanity  ia  bj  some  thought  to 

■    be  only  too  replete  [  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  them 

as  the  rudimentary  teachings  of  that  Essential  Intelligence 

iin  which  man'a  intellectual  and  moral  life  originatea.  With 
Hogel  they  are  the  objective  manifestation  of  infinite  Eeason 
— the  first  promptings  of  Him  who  having  "  made  of  one 
blood  all  nationa  of  men  for  to  dwell  ou  the  face  of  the  eartti, 
hath  determined  tfte  times  hefore  appoiiited,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  and  find 

llim,"— roD  yip  ral   yivat  irrfilr.      And  it  ia  these  caipoi  icpo- 

rcrayfiiyoi,  these  determined  and  organic  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  that  Hegel  proposes  to  distinguish  and 
develop  in  the  following  treatise. 

Whatever  view  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  origiu  or 
importance  of  those  elementary  principles,  and  by  whatever 
general  naiae  they  may  be  called ^SpontaaeouB,  Primary,  or 
Objective  Intelligence — it  seems  demonstrable  that  it  is  in 
some  sense  or  other  to  ita  own  belief,  its  oum  Beason  or 
essential  being,  that  imperfect  humanity  ia  in  bondage ; 
while  the  perfection  of  socia!  eiistence  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  dehverance  from  that  bondage.  In  the  Hegelian  sys- 
tem, this  paradoxical  condition  is  regarded  as  one  phase  of 
that  antithesis  which  is  presented  in  all  spheres  of  existence, 
between  the  Subjective  and  the  Objective,  but  which  it  ia 
the  result  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  processes  that  con- 
stitute the  life  of  the  universe,  to  annul  by  merging  into  one 
absolute  existence.  And  however  startling  this  theory  may 
be  as  applied  to  other  departnients  of  nature  and  intelli- 
gence, it  appears  to  be  no  unreasonable  formula  for  the 
course  of  civilization,  and  vhich  is  substantially  u  followa : 


tn  tPHBj^iiltivfttpiI  imtinnH,  political  '""^  Tmn'^  '•p'^nrtin^^ 
»re  looked  upon  aa  o^iectivoly  poaited  ;  tlie  conatitutJon  of 


likejbg, 
Mometbing  ioto  whicb  I 


L  natural  objecta,  jh  regarded  aa 
jievitttHT  bcica.;  and  the 
individual  K6lh  bimBGlfbo  und  to  comply  with  requirement  s 
of  whoae  juatife  or  propriety  he  is  not  allowed  to  judge, 
though  they  often  aeverely  teat  his  endurance,  and  even  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  In  a  state  of  high  civiliza- 
Q  the  contrary,  though  an  equal  Bell-sacrifece  be  called 


f  laws  and  institutions  which  a 


for,  it  is  in  r    

a  just  and  desirable.  This  change  of  relation  may, 
Bithout  any  very  extraordinary  use  of  terma,  or  extravagance 
of  Bpeculat've  conceit,  be  designated  the  harmonization  or 
reconciliation  of  Objective  and  Subjective  intelligence.  The 
Biicceasive  phases  which  humanity  baa  assumed  in  passing 
from  that  primitive  state  of  bondage  to  this  condition  of 
Kstional  Freedom  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  following 
lectures. 
^  The  mental  and  moral  condition  of  individuals  and  their 
Hocial  and  religicia  conditions  (the  subjective  and  objective 
manifestations  of  Eeason)  exhibit  a  atrict  correspondence 
with  each  other  in  every  grade  of  progress.  "  They  that 
make  them  are  like  unto  them,"  ia  aa  true  of  religious  and 
political  ideaa  as  of  religious  and  political  idola.  Where 
man  aeta  no  value  on  that  part  of  his  mental  and  moral  life 
which  makes  him  superior  to  the  brutes,  brute  life  wiU  be  an 
olqect  of  worship  and  beatial  senauality  will  be  the  genius 
of  the  ritual.  Where  mere  inactioD  is  tlie  _finig  bonwum, 
obflorption  in  Nothingnesfi  will  be  the  aim  of  the  devotee. 
■Where,  on  the  contrary,  active  and  vigorous  virtue  ia  recog. 
Diced  as  constituting  the  real  value  of  man— where  sub* 


jectivo  spirit  ha&  learned  to  assert  tta  own  Freedom,  both 

agaiuBt  irrational  and  unjust  requirumenta  from  without,  and 
caprice,  passion,  and  sensuality,  from  within,  it  will  demand 
a  liring,  acting,  just,  and  holy,  embodiment  of  Deity  aa  the 
only  possible  object  of  its  adoration.  In  the  aame  degree, 
political  principles  also  will  be  affected.  Where  mere  Na- 
ture predoininatea,  no  legal  relations  will  be  acknowledged 
but  those  based  on  natural  distinction;  riglits  will  be 
inexorably  aaaociated  with  '  caste,'  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  Spirit  has  attained  its  Preedoin,  it  will  require  a.  code 
of  laws  and  a  political  conatitutioa,  iii  which  the  rational 
subordination  of  nature  to  reason  that  prevails  in  its  own 
being,  and  the  strength  it  feels  to  resist  sensual  seductions 
shall  be  distinctly  mirrored. 

Between  the  lowest  and  highest  grades  of  intelligence 
and  will,  tliere  are  several  intervening  stages,  around  which 
a  complei  of  derivative  ideas,  and  of  inatitutions,  arts,  and 
sciences,  in  harmony  with  them,  are  aggregated.  Each  of 
these  aggregates  has  acquired  a  name  in  biatory  as  a  dis- 
tinct nationality.  Where  the  distinctive  principle  is  losing 
its  vigour,  aa  the  result  of  the  expansive  force  of  mind  of 
which  it  was  only  the  temporary  embodiment,  the  national 
life  declinea,  and  we  have  the  transition  to  a  higher  grade, 
in  which  a  comparetiyely  abstract  and  limited  phase  of 
subjective  intelligence  and  w^ill,— to  which  correaponda  an 
equally  imperfect  phase  of  objective  Keason, — is  exchanged 
for  onr  more  concrete,  and  ngorous — one  which  developea 
human  capabilities  more  freely  and  fully,  and  in  which  Bight 
is  more  adequately  comprehended. 

The^goaLofthis  contention  ia,  as  already  indicated,  the 
Belf -real  ization,_th  c  con  plete'developinent  of 'Spirit,  whose 
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proper  nature  is  Freedom — Freedom  in  both  senses  of  the 
term,  i.e.  liberation  from  outward  control — inasmuch  as  ihe 


*- — '^  —  tn^ 'r  r^irra  Cii.jr^j-^_y^jmi  I    >  i  mi  lYiTit-iai    ■    i     n  i  i   n  wn  ■■•> 


law  to  which  it  submits  has  its  own  explic^^t  fianctin?\ — ^W^ 
emancipation^JromJhe^^yfYirrf  play^^y  ^f  !»«*:  ari/^  pftaainn. 

Tte  above  remarks  are  not  designed  to  afford  anything 
like  a  complete  or  systematic  analysis  of  Hegel's  Philosophy 
of  History,  but  simply  to  indicate  its  leading  conception, 
and  if  possible  to  contribute  something  towards  removing  a 
prejudice  against  it  on  the  score  of  its  resolving  facts  into 
mystical  paradoxes,  or  attempting  to  construe  them  a  priori. 
In  applying  the  theory,  some  facts  may  not  improbably  have 
been  distorted,  some  brought  into  undue  prominence^  and 
others  altogether  neglected.  In  the  most  cautious  and 
limited  analysis  of  the  Past,  failures  and  perversions  of  this 
kind  are  inevitable :  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  History  is 
proportionately  open  to  mistake.  But  it  is  another  question 
whether  the  principles  applied  in  this  work  to  explain  the 
course  which  civilization  has  followed,  are  a  correct  inference 
from  historical  facts,  and  afford  a  reliable  clue  to  the  ex- 
planation of  their  leading  aspects. 

The  translator  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  *'  In- 
troduction "  will  probably  be  found  the  most  tedious  and 
difficult  part  of  the  treatise ;  he  would  therefore  suggest  a 
cursory  reading  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  second 
perusal  as  a  resum6  of  principles  which  are  more  completely 
illustrated  in  the  body  of  the  work, 

J.  & 
IJfpbb  Gbanob,  Stbouis 
Not.  25tli«  1857. 
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Tns  first  queation  tliat  su^geBta  itself  on  the  publication 
of  anew  Philosophy  of  History  ia  why,  of  all  tne  depart- 
nienta  of  HO-calkd  Practical  Philosoph'j,  thig  should  have 
beea  the  laleat  cultivated  aod  tbe  least  adequately  discussed 
For  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  entury 
that  Vico  made  the  first  attempt  to  substitute  fo  that 
view  of  History  which  regarded  it  either  aa  a  an  etas  on  of 
fortuitous  occurrences,  or  as  the  supposed  but  not  lea  ly 
recognized  work  of  God,  a  conct'ptiou  of  it  as  an  emh  I  t 
of  primordial  luwa,  and  a  product  of  Heasoo — a  t!  wh    h 

80  far  from  contravening  the  moral  freedom  of  h  n  a 
poaita  the  only  conditions  in  'nhich  that  freedom  can  bo  de- 
veliiped. 

Tliia  fact  can  however  be  explained  in  a  few  brief  observa- 
tions. The  laws  of  Being  and  Thought,  the  economy  of 
Nature,  the  phenomena  of  the  human  soul,  even  legal  and 
political  organisma ;  nor  less  the  I'orma  of  Art  and  tlie  ac- 
knowledged manifestations  of  God  in  other  modes  have  always 
passed  for  stable  and  immutable  existences,  if  not  as  far  as 
subjective  views  of  them  are  concerned,  yet  certainly  iu  their 
objective  capacity.  It  ia  otherwise  with  the  movements  of 
History.  The  extrinsic  contingency  which  predomiiiatea  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  of  individuals,  the  triumphs 
of  vice  over  virtue,  the  confession  sometimes  extorted,  tliat 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  Crimea  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantage  to  mankind,  and  that  muta- 
bility which  must  be  regarded  aathe  inseparable  companion 
of  human  fortunes,  tend  to  keep  up  the  belief  tliat  History 
stands  on  such  a  basis  of  shifting  caprice,  on  such  an  uncer- 
tain fire-vomiting  volcano,  that  every  endeavour  to  discover 
rules,  ideas,  the  Divine  and  Eternal  here,  may  be  juj^tly  con- 
demned as  an  attempt  to  insinuate  adventitious  liub  tie  lies, 
as  the  bbbble-blowing  of  k  priori  coiiBtruction    or  a  vain 
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pikv  of  ici agination.  "Wliile  men  do  not  hesitate  to  admire 
God  in  the  objects  of  Nature,  it  ia  deemed  alinoHt  blaHphemy 
to  recognize  him  in  human  exertioaa  and  human  achieve- 
ments ;  it  ia  supposed  to  be  an  exaltation  of  the  dixconneutod 
results  of  caprice —res ulta  which  a  mere  change  of  humour 
might  have  aJtered — above  their  proper  value,  to  suppose  n 
principle  underlying  them  for  which  the  passions  of  their 
authors  left  no  room  in  their  own  minds.  Id  short,  men 
revolt  from  declaring  the  products  of  Free-Will  and  of  the 
human  spirit  to  be  eternal,  because  they  involve  onlv  one 
element  of  stability  and  consistency — the  advance  amid  con- 
stant mutability  to  a  richer  and  more  fully  developed  cha- 
racter. Aji  important  advance  ia  Thought  was  required,  a 
filling  up  of  the  "  wide  gulf"  tbat  separates  Necessity  from 
Liberty,  before  a  guiding  hand  could  be  demonstrated  as  well 
B8  reiwgnized  in  this  most  intractable  because  most  unliable 
element — before  n  Government  of  the  World  in  the  History 
of  the  World  could  be,  not  merely  aasert«d  hut  iodieated, 
and  Spirit  be  regarded  as  no  more  abandoned  hy  God  than 
Nature.  Before  this  could  be  done,  a  series  of  niillenniums 
must  roll  away :  the  work  of  the  human  spirit  must  reach  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  before  that  point  of  view  can  be 
attained,  froui  which  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  career  ia 
possible.  Only  now,  when  Chriatendom  has  elaborated  an 
outward  embodiment  for  its  inward  essence,  iu  the  form  of 
civilized  and  free  states,  has  the  time  arrived  not  merely 
for  a  History  baaed  on  Philosophy,  bat  for  the  Philosophy 
of  History. 

One  other  remai4c  must  not  be  withheld,  and  which  iaper- 
liapa  adapted  to  reconcile  even  the  opponents  of  Philosophy, 
at  least  to  convince  them  that  in  the  ideal  comprehension  of 
History,  the  original  facts  are  not  designed  to  be  altered  or 
violence  of  any  kind  done  them.  The  remark  in  question  has 
refereuoe  to  what  is  regarded  aa  belouging  to  Philoaophy  in 
theae  events.  Not  every  trifling  occurrouce,  not  every  phe- 
nomenon pertaining  rather  to  the  sphere  of  individual  life 
than  to  the  course  of  the  World-Spirit,  is  to  be  "  construed," 
u  it  is  called,  and  robbed  of  its  lite  and  substance  by  a 
withering  formula.  There  is  nothing  more  alien  to  intelli- 
gence, and  consequently  notiiing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
2eaceading  to  that  micrology  which  attempts  to  eipluin   iu- 
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different  Tnattera— which  endeavours  to  represent  that  as 
necessitated  which  might  have  been  decided  in  one  way 
quite  as  well  aa  ia  another,  and  of  which  in  either  case,  he 
who  presiimea  to  construe  tbe  occurrence  in  queatioc,  would 
have  found  an  esplauation.  Philosophy  ia  degraded  by  this 
mechanical  application  of  its  noblest  organs,  while  a  recon- 
ciliation with  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  its  empirical 
details  is  thereby  rendered  impossible.  What  is  left  for 
Philosophy  to  cimm  as  ita  own,  consists  not  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  all  occurrences, — ia  regard  to 
which,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  content  itself  with  mere  nar- 
ration,— but  rather  in  removing  that  veil  of  obscurity  which 
conceals  the  fact  that  every  considerable  aggregate  of  nations, 
every  important  stadium  of  History  has  an  idea  aa  its  basis, 
and  that  all  the  transitions  and  developments  which  th«> 
annals  of  the  past  exhibit  to  us,  can  be  referred  to  the  eventa 
that  preceded  them.  In  this  artistic  union  of  tbe  merely 
descriptive  element  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  which  aspirea 
to  the  dignity  of  speculation,  on  the  other  band,  will  lie  the 
real  value  of  a  Philosophy  of  History. 

Again,  the  treatises  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  that 
have  appeared  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  thereabouta 
differ  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  have  been  com- 
posed, vary  with  the  national  character  of  their  respective 
authors,  and  lastly,  are  often  mere  indications  of  a  Philoso- 
phy of  History  than  actual  elaborations  of  it.  For  we  must 
at  the  outset  clearly  distinguisbPAiloiopAiM from  Tkeotopkiea, 
which  latterresolve  all  events  directly  mto  God,  while  the  for- 
mer unfold  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  real  world.  More- 
over, it  is  evident  that  the  Philoaophies  of  History  which  have 
appeared  among  the  Italians  and  the  French,  have  but  little 
couuection  with  a  general  system  of  thought,  as  constituting 
one  of  its  organic  constituents ;  and  that  their  views,  though 
often  correct  and  striking,  cannot  demonstrate  their  own 
inherent  necessity.  Lastly,  much  has  often  been  introduced 
into  the  Philosophy  of  History  that  has  been  of  a  mysti* 
ca!,  rhapsodical  order,  that  has  not  risen  above  a  mere 
fugitive  hint,  an  undeveloped  fundamental  idea ;  and  though 
in  many  cases  the  great  merit  of  such  contributions  can- 
not be  denied,  their  place  would  be  only  in  the  vestibule  of 
o'M  science.    "We  have  certainly  uo  wish  to  deny  that  among 


fte  GernmnB  Leibniti,  Lessitw,  Weguelia,  IseVm,  Kant, 
Mchle,  SchelHng,  Schiller,  Jr.  con  Humboldt,*  GBrrcs, 
Steven/  and  Roaencranz,f  have  given  utterance  to  observa- 
tions of  aprofound, ingenious  and  permanently  valuable  order, 
respecting  both  the  basis  of  liiBtory  genemly  and  the  con- 
nection that  exiata  between  events  and  the  spirit  of  which 
they  are  demonatrably  the  embodiment.  Among  French 
writers,  who  would  refuse  to  admire  in  Bostaet  tlie  roflned 
ecclesiastical  and  teleological  genius  which  regards  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  as  a  vast  map  spread  out  before  it ;  in  Mon- 
te«2*tieu  the  prodigious  talent  tliat  makes  events  transform 
themselves  instanter  to  thoughts  in  his  quick  apprehension ; 
or  in  Balanche  and  Mickelet  the  seer's  intuition  that  pierces 
the  superficial  crust  of  circunistanceaaod  discerns  the  hidden 
forces  with  which  they  originated  ?  But  if  actually  elaborated 
PhiloBopliiea  of  History  are  in  question,  four  writers  only 
present  themselves,  Fieo,  Herder,  Fr.  v.  Sclilegel,^  and  laatly 
the  Philosopher  whose  work  we  are  here  introducing  to  the 

f  iVo'*  life  and  literary  labours  carry  us  back  to  a  period 
in  which  the  elder  phiiosophiea  are  being  supplanted  By  the 
Cartesian  ;  but  the  hitter  haa  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the 
contemplation  of  the  fundamental  ideas — Being  and  Thought; 
it  is  not  yet  equipped  for  a  descent  into  the  concrete  World 
of  History,  or  prepared  to  master  it.  Vico.  in  attempting  to 
exhibit  the  principles  of  History  in  his  "  Bcienza  Nuovu,"  ia 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  guidance  of  the  ancients  and  to  adopt 
the  classical  ijiiXoiToifiifiaTa :  in  hia  investigations  it  is  the  data 
of  ancient  rather  than  of  modern  records  that  arrest  his 
attentioD :  Feudality  and  its  hiatory  is  with  him  rather  a 
Bupplement  to  the  development  of  Greece  and  Homo  than 
something  specifically  distinct  therefrom.  Althougb  at  the 
close  of  his  book  he  asserts  that  the  Christian  religion,  even 
in  its  influence  on  human  aims,  excels  all  the  religiona  of 
the  world,  he  stops  short  of  anything  like  an  elaboration  of 
this  statement.  The  separatic.i  and  distinction  between  tho 
Middle  Ages  and  tbo  Modem  Time  cannot  be  exhibited,  as 

*  Id  an  icademia  dieorrtntinn,  whnee  style  is  na  maalerly  a»  it<  conlenU 
•re  prefoiind  :  "  Ou  the  Tati  <if  the  HUtorian." 

<  In  ]ii«  animalHl  und  irt-itiiiJly  cWer  traclale:  "  What  t'lC  Oermaiu 
idM  acctmipli^edfar  Ihr  P\ilo»uphij  qf  ffiilory." 

I  Tranduied  iu  lioha'a  Sutiiilard  litirun. 
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tlifl  Beformation  aai  its  effects  are  excluded  from  coDsiden- 
tioa.  BeBides,  he  undertakes  to  discuss  the  rudiments  o( 
human  iuteUigeuce,  Lauguttge,  Poetry,  Homer ;  as  a  Jurist 
he  has  to  go  down  into  the  depths  of  Eoman  Law,  and  te 
investigate  them  ;  while  all  this — tlie  main  stream  of  thought^ 
episodes,  expansion  of  the  ideas  and  reverting  to  their  princn- 

files — is  further  varied  by  a  proneness  to  hunt  out  etymo- 
Dgies  and  give  verbal  eiplanations,  which  often  servea  to 
retard  and  disturb  the  most  important  processes  of  historical 
evolution.  Most  persons  are  thus  deterred  by  the  repulsive 
exterior  froin  apprehending  the  profound  truths  which  it 
envelopes;  the  latter  are  not  sufficiently  obvious  on  the 
surface,  and  the  gold  is  thrown  away  with  the  droas  that 
conceals  it. 

In  Herder  we  End  traits  of  excellence  which  are  wanting 
in  Tico.  He  is  himself  a  poet,  and  he  approaches  History 
in  a  poetic  spirit ;  further  he  does  not  detain  the  reader  by 
Mvfatory  inquiries  into  the  foundations  and  vestibuies  of 
History — Poetry,  Art,  Iianguage,  and  Law  :  ho  begins  imme- 
diately with  poiots  of  climate  and  geography;  moreover  the 
entire  field  of  History  lies  open  before  him  ;  his  liberal  Pro- 
testant and  cosmopolitan  culture  gives  him  an  insight  into  all 
nationalities  and  views,  and  renders  him  capable  of  transcend- 
ing mere  traditional  notions  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Some- 
times, too,  he  hits  upon  "  the  right  word  "  witb  wonderful  feli- 
city ;  the  teleological  principle  on  which  his  speculations  are 
based  does  not  hmder  him  from  doing  justice  to  the  varieties 
[of  the  actual  world],  and  in  comparing  historical  periods  the 
analogy  they  bear  to  the  stages  of  hnman  life  does  not 
escape  him.  But  these  "Ideas  contributory  to  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  History  of  Mankind  "  contradict  their  title  hf 
the  very  fact  that  not  only  are  all  metaphysical  categoriei 
banished,  but  a  positive  hatred  to  metapnysics  is  the  very 
element  in  which  they  move.  The  PhiloBophy  of  History 
in  Herder's  hands  therefore,  broken  off  from  its  proper  basiL 
isahighly  intellectual,  often  striking,  and  on  the  other  hana 
often  defective ''raigo/inemeMi" — a  Theodiciea  rather  oftha 
Heart  and  Understanding  than  of  Reason.  This  alienation 
from  its  natural  root  leads  by  necessary  consequeuce  to  an 
enthusiasm  which  often  obstructs  the  current  ol  thought,  and 
to  interjections  of  aHtonishment,  instead  of  that  contention  of 
inind  wnich  results  in  demonstration.     The  theologian,  ths 
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genial  preacher,  the  entranced  admirer  of  the  works  of  Ood, 
very  often  intrudes  with  his  subjective  peculiarities  amid  the 
objectivity  of  History. 

In  Frederick  v.  SchUgeTM  Philosophy  of  History  we  may 
find,  if  we  choose  to  look,  a  fundamental  idea,  which  can  be 
called  a  philosophical  one.  It  is  this,  namely,  that  Man 
was  created  free ;  that  two  courses  lay  before  him,  between 
which  he  was  competent  to  choose — that  which  led  up- 
wards, and  that  which  led  downwards  to  the  abyss.  Had 
he  remained  firm  and  true  to  the  primary  will  that  proceeded 
from  Gk>d,  his  fireedom  would  haTC  been  that  of  blessed 
spirits ;  that  view  being  rejected  as  quite  erroneous,  which 
represents  the  paradisiacal  condition  as  one  of  bhssful  idle^ 
ness.  But  as  man  unhappily  chose  the  second  path,  there 
was  from  that  time  forward  a  divine  and  a  natural  will  in 
him ;  and  the  great  problem  for  the  life  of  the  individual  as 
also  for  that  of  the  entire  race,  is  the  conversion  and  trans- 
formation of  the  lower  earthly  and  natural  will  more  and 
more  into  the  higher  and  divine  wilL  This  Philosophy  of 
History,  therefore,  really  begins  with  the  dire  and  strange 
lament^  that  there  should  be  a  history  at  all,  and  that  man 
did  not  remain  in  the  unlustorical  condition  of  blessed  spirits. 
History,  in  this  view,  is  an  apostasy — the  obscuration  of 
man's  pure  and  divine  being ;  and  instead  of  a  possibility 
of  discovering  Gx>d  in  it,  it  is  rather  the  Negative  of  God 
which  is  mirrored  in  it.  Whether  the  race  will  ultimately 
gucceed  in  returning  completely  and  entirely  to  God,  is  on 
this  shewing  only  a  matter  of  expectation  and  hope,  which^ 
since  humanity  Las  once  more  darkened  its  prospects  by 
Protestantism,  must,  at  least  to  Prederick  v.  Schlegel^ 
appear  doubtfiil.  In  elaborating  the  characteristic  princi* 
pies  and  historical  development  of  the  several  nations, 
wherever  that  fundamental  idea  retires  somewhat  into  the 
background,  an  intellectual  platitude  manifests  itself,  which 
seeks  to  make  up  by  smooth  and  polished  diction  for  the 
frequent  tenuity  of  the  thought.  A  desire  to  gain  repose  fos 
his  own  mind,  to  justify  himself,  and  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
stand-point  against  the  requirements  of  the  modern  world, 
gives  his  treatise  a  somewhat  far-fetched  aud  premeditated 
tone,  which  deprives  facts  of  their  real  character  to  give  them 
that  tinge  which  will  connect  them  with  the  results  they 
brought  forward  to  establish. 
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Hegel'a  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  to  whicli 
we  now  come,  hare  at  starting  a  great  advantage  over 
their  predeeesaors,  aprtrt  from  the  merits  of  their  cootenta. 
First  and  foremost  they  are  connected  with  a  system  of 
thought  logically  elaborated  even  to  its  minutest  members ! 
they  claim  to  exhibit  the  Ijogos  of  History,  just  as  there  is 
a  Logos  of  Nature,  of  the  Soul,  of  Law,  of  Art,  &c.  Here, 
then,  mere  flashes  of  thought,  mere  "  raiaonnement,"  intelli- 
gent or  unintelligent  intuitions  are  out  of  the  question;  instead 
of  these  we  have  an  investigation  conducted  by  logical  philo- 
sophy in  the  department  of  those  human  achievements  [which 
constitute  History].  The  categories  hare  been  already  de- 
monstrated in  other  branches  of  the  System,  and  the  only 
point  left  to  be  determined  ia,  whether  they  will  be  able  also 
to  verify  themselves  ia  the  apparently  intractable  element  of 
human  caprice.  But  in  order  that  this  proceeding  may 
bring  with  it  a  guarantee  of  its  correctness,  and  I  might 
also  say,  of  its  honesty,  the  occurrences  themselves  are  not 
metamorphosed  by  Thought,  eshibited  as  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  or  in  any  way  altered.  The  facts  remain  as  they 
were — asthey  appear  in  the  historical  traditions  of  centuries; 
the  Idea  is  their  expositor,  not  their  perverter ;  and  while 
the  Philosophy  of  History  thus  involves  notliing  more  than 
the  compreheusion  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  outward 
phenomenon,  the  phOosophical  art  will  consist  in  perceiving 
in  what  part  of  these  phenomenal  data  a  ganglion  of  Ideas 
lies,  which  must  be  announced  and  demonstrated  aa  such  ; 
and,  aa  in  Nature  every  straw,  every  animal,  every  stone 
cannot  be  deduced  from  general  principles,  so  the  art  ia 

Question  will  also  discern  where  it  should  rise  to  the  full 
eight  of  speculation,  or  where,  aa  remarked  above,  it  may 
be  content  to  lose  itself  in  the  confines  of  the  merely  super- 
ficial ;  it  will  know  what  is  demonstrable,  and  what  is  simply 
attached  to  the  demonstration  aa  portraiture  and  charao- 
teristicH ;  conscious  of  its  dignity  and  power,  it  will  not  be 
content  to  expend  its  labour  on  indifferent  circumstances. 

This  ia  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  present 
Lectures,  that  with  all  the  speculative  vigour  which  they 
display,  they  nevertheless  concede  their  due  to  the  Empirical 
and  Phenomenal ;  that  they  equally  repudiate  a  aubjectiva 
raisonnement  [a  diacusaion  following  the  mere  play  of  in- 
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dividual  fancy,]  and  the  forciDg  of  all  historical  data  into 
tho  mould  of  a  formula ;  that  they  seize  and  present  the 
Idea  both  in  logical  develop nif^nt  and  in  the  apparently  loose 
and  irregular  courae  of  hietorieal  narrative,  but  yet  without 
allowing  this  proceea  to  appear  obtnisiTely  in  the  latter. 
The  BO-ealled  a  priori  metuod — vliieh  is,  in  fact,  preBumod 
to  conaiat  in  'making  up'  biatory  without  the  aid  of  hi»- 
torical  facts— is  therefore  altogether  different  from  what  ia 
presented  here  ;  the  author  had  no  intention  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  God,  and  to  create  Hiatory,  but  simply  that 
of  a  man,  addreaaing  himself  to  consider  that  History  which, 
replete  with  reason  and  rich  with  ideaa,  had  already  been 
created. 

The  character  of  Lectures  gives  the  work  an  additional 
advantage,  which  it  would  perhn|)S  have  wauted  had  it  been 
composed  at  the  outset  with  a  view  to  publication  aa  a  book, 
and  with  the  compact  energy  and  systematic  seriousnesa 
which  such  a,  design  would  have  involved.  Consisting  of 
lectures,  it  must  contemplate  an  immediate  apprehension 
of  its  '  meaning ;'  it  must  be  intended  to  eicite  the  in- 
terest of  youthful  hearers,  and  associate  what  ia  to  he  pre- 
sented to  their  attfintiou  mth  what  they  already  know. 
And  as  of  all  the  materials  that  con  be  subjected  to  phOcK 
Bophie  treatment,  History  is  always  the  one  with  whose 
Bubject  persona  of  comparatively  youthful  years  become  ear- 
liest acquainted,  the  ^hilotophif  of  History  may  also  be 
expected  to  connect  itself  with  what  was  previoualy  known, 
and  not  teach  the  subject  itself  as  well  as  the  ideas  it 
embodies,  (aa  ia  the  case,  e.g.  in  .Esthetics,)  but  rather 
confine  itself  to  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  Idea  ia  a 
material  to  which  the  bearer  is  supposed  to  he  no  stranger. 
If  this  be  done  in  a  method  partly  constructive,  partly 
merely  characteristic,  the  advantnge  will  be  secured  of  pre- 
senting to  the  student  a  readable  work — one  which  has 
affinities  with  ordinary  intelligeDce,  or  at  least  is  not  very 
much  removed  from  it.  These  Lectures  therefore — and 
the  remark  is  made  without  fenr  of  contradiction— would 
form  tho  readiest  introduction  to  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  ; 
they  are  even  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the  ■'  Phi- 
losophy of  Bight,"  [or  Law,]  which  certainly  presupposei 
A  student  some  ideas  of  its  subject  to  begin  with.    Biil 
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the  advantages  of  the  Lecture  form  are  not  unaccompanied 
by  the  uaual  drawbacks  in  the  present  case.  The  neceBaity 
of  developing  priuciplea  at  the  commencement,  of  embra^ 
cine  the  entire  subject,  and  of  concluding  within  definite 
limita,  must  occasion  an  iucongruity  between  the  first  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  opulence  of  facta  which 
the  Middle  Ages  offer  us,  aiid  the  wealth  of  ideas  that  cha- 
racteriiee  the  Modem  Time,  may  possibly  induce  dissatis- 
factiou  at  the  atteutiou  nhich,  simply  because  it  is  the 
beginning,  is  devoted  to  the  East. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  principles  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  composition  of  the  work  in  its  present  dress; 
ae  they  concern,  first,  its  contents,  and  secondly,  its  form. 
In  a  lecture,  the  teacher  endeavours  to  individualize  bis 
knowledge  and  acquisitions  :  by  the  momentum  of  oral  de- 
livery he  breathes  a  Ufa  into  his  intellectual  materials  which 
a  mere  book  cannot  possess.  Xot  only  are  digressions, 
amplifications,  repetitions,  and  the  introduction  of  analogies 
which  are  but  distantly  connected  with  the  main  subject, 
in  place  ta  every  lecture,  but  without  these  ingredients  an 
ori  discourse  would  be  dry  and  lifeless.  That  Hegel  poa- 
sessed  this  ijidactic  gi^,  potwithstanding  all  prejudices  to 
the  contrary,  might  be  proved  by  Jiis  manuscripts  alone, 
which  by  no  means  contain  the  whole  of  what  was  actually 
delivered,  as  also  by  the  numerous  changes  and  transforma- 
tions that  mark  the  successive  resumptions  of  an  old  course 
of  lectures.  The  illustratione  were  not  unfrequently  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  speculative  matter ;  the  beginning  (and 
simply  because  it  was  such)  was  so  greatly  expanded,  that 
if  all  the  narrative  sections,  descriptions,  and  anecdotes  had 
been  inserted,  essentia]  detriment  would  have  resulted  to 
the  appearance  of  the  book.  In  the  first  delivery  of  his  lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Hegel  devoted  a  full 
third  of  his  time  to  the  Introduction  and  to  China — a  part 
of  the  work  which  was  elaborated  with  wearisome  prolixity. 
Although  in  subsequent  deliveries  he  was  less  circumstantial 
in  reeard  to  this  Empire,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  reduce 
the  description  to  such  proportions  as  would  prevent  the 
Chinese  section  from  encroaching  upon,  and  consequently 
prejudicing  the  treatment  of,  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

oat  kind  of  editorial  labour  which  was  most  called  for  in 
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(his  part  vas  necessary  in  a  less  degree  in  nil  the  other 
diriaioua.  The  Editor  had  to  preaent  Lecturea  in  the  form 
of  a  Book :  lie  waa  obliged  to  turn  oral  diacourae  into  read- 
able matter :  the  notes  of  etudenta  and  the  maouacripti 
which  constituted  his  materiala  «"ere  of  difl'erent  datea  ;  he 
bad  to  undertake  the  task  of  abridging  the  diffuaenesa  of 
delivery,  bringing  the  narrative  matter  into  harmony  with 
the  speculative  observations  of  tlio  author,  taking  due  pre- 
cautions that  the  later  lecturea  should  not  be  tliruat  into  a 
comer  by  the  earlier  ones,  and  that  the  earlier  onea  ahoutd 
be  freed  from  that  aspect  of  isolation  and  dieeonnection 
which  they  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  bound 
not  to  forget  for  one  moment  that  the  book  contnined  lec- 
tures ;  the  na'ivet4,  the  abandon,  the  enthusiastic  absorption 
in  the  immediate  subject  which  makes  the  speaker  indifferent 
aa  to  when  or  how  ho  shall  finiah,  had  to  be  left  intact ;  and 
even  frequent  repetitions,  where  they  did  not  too  much  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  thought,  or  weary  the  reader,  could 
not  be  altogether  obliterated. 

But  notwithstanding  the  full  lueasure  of  license,  which  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  conceded  to  the  Editor,  and 
the  reenuatructive  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  eoiiipiktion, 
it  can  be  honestly  averred  that  in  no  case  have  the  ideas  of 
the  compiler  been  substituted  for  those  of  Hegel,— that  & 
genuine,  altogether  unadulterated  work  of  the  great  phi- 
fosopher  ia  here  offered  to  the  reader,  and  that,  if  the  editor 
had  followed  another  plan,  no  choice  would  have  been  left  him 
but  either  to  produce  a  book  which  none  could  have  enjoyed, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insert  too  much  of  his  own  in  place 
of  the  n.aterials  that  lay  before  him. 

Ae  regards  the  style  of  the  work,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  Editor  was  obliged  to  write  it  out  from  beginning  to 
end.  For  one  part  of  the  Introduction  however,  (as  far 
as  p.  6]  of  this  book)  he  had  ready  to  hand  an  elaboration 
begun  by  Hegel  in  1830,  which  though  it  was  not  designed 
expressly  fur  publication,  was  manifestly  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  earlier  Iiitroductiona.  The  Editor — though  all 
hia  friends  did  not  adopt  hia  view  of  the  matter— believed 
that  where  a  Hegelian  torao  waa  in  esiatence,  he  oujht  to 
re&ain  from  all  interpolatioua  of  his  own  and  from  revisional 
alterations.     He  was  deeiroua  not  to  weaken   the   firm 


phalanx  of  the  Hegelian  style  bj  introducing  phrases  of 
any  other  stamp  or  order,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thua 
obliged  to  forego  a,  certain  unity  of  expression.  He  thought 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  thaa  gratifying  to  the  reader 
to  encounter — at  least  tlirough  some  part  of  the  book — the 
Btrong,  pithy  and  sometimea  gnarled  style  of  the  author; 
he  wished  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  the  laby- 
rinthine windings  of  thought  under  the  guidance  of  his  often 
leaa  than  flexible  but  always  safe  and  energetic  hand.  From 
the  point  at  which  these  elaborated  fragments  ceased,  began 
the  real  task  of  giviog  the  work  an  integral  form ;  but 
this  was  performed  with  constant  regard  for  the  peculiar 
terms  of  expression  which  the  manuscripts  and  notes  ex- 
hibited: the  Editor  gladly  exchanged  the  words  which  offered 
themselves  to  his  own  pen  for  others  which  he  would  per- 
haps not  have  preferred  himself,  but  wliich  seemed  to  him 
more  characteristic  of  the  author  j  only  where  it  was  ab- 
flolutely  necessary  has  he  been  willing  to  complete,  to  fill 
np,  to  supplement ;  in  shortT  he  has  been  anxious  as  for  as 
possible  to  make  no  sort  of  chauge  in  the  peculiar  type  of 
the  composition,  and  to  offer  to  the  public  not  a  book  of  his 
own  but  that  of  another.  The  Editor  cannot  therefore  be- 
come responsible  for  its  expression,  as  if  it  were  his  own  j 
he  had  to  present  a  material  and  trains  of  thought  not  his 
own,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  travelling  far  out  of  the 
limits  of  that  order  of  phrases  in  which  they  were  originally 
clothed.  Only  within  these  given  and  predetermined  con- 
ditions, which  are  at  the  same  time  impediments  to  a  free 
style,  can  the  Editor  he  made  accountable. 

Hegel's  manuteriptx  were  the  first  materials  to  which  the 
Editor  had  recourse.  These  often  contain  only  single  words 
and  names  connected  by  dashes,  evidently  intended  to  aid 
the  memory  in  teaching  ;  then  again  longer  sentences,  and 
Bometimes  a  page  or  more  fully  written  oi:t.  From  this 
latter  part  of  the  manuscript  could  be  taken  many  a  striking 
expression,  many  an  energetic  epithet :  the  hearers'  notes 
were  corrected  and  supplemented  by  it,  and  it  is  surprising 
with  what  unwearied  perseverance  the  author  contiuually 
returns  to  former  trains  of  thought,  Hegel  appears  in 
these  memorials  as  the  mo?t  diligent  and  careful  teacher, 
fJwn^B  intent  upon  deepeniug   fugitive   impressiona,   and 
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defochmg  what  might  pan  away  fitim  tlie  mmd,  with  the 
strong  rivets  of  the  Idea.  As  regards  the  seecmd  paii  of 
mj  materials,  the  nofe*,  I  have  had  such — reporting  all  the 
five  deUveries  of  this  course,  18|f  ISf^,  ISff,  18||»  ISff* 
—  la  the  hand- writing  of  G^h.  Ober-B^erongs  Kath 
Schulze,  Capt.  Ton  Griesheim,  Prof.  Hotho,  Dr.  Werder, 
Dr.  Heimann,  and  the  son  of  the  philosopher,  M.  Charies 
'H.egeL  It  was  not  till  the  session  of  IS|f  that  Hegel  came 
to  treat  somewhat  more  largely  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Modem  Time,  and  the  sections  of  the  present  work  devoted 
to  those  periods  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  this  last 
delivery  of  the  course.  To  many  of  my  respected  colleagues 
and  firiends,  whom  I  would  gladly  name  if  I  might  presume 
upon  their  permission  to  do  so,  I  am  indebted  ror  emenda* 
tions,  additions,  and  assistance  of  every  kind.  Without  such 
aids,  the  book  would  be  much  less  complete  as  regards  the 
historical  illustration  of  principles  than  it  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  at  present. 

"With  this  publication  of  the  **  Philosophy  of  History,"  that 
of  the  "  .£sthetik "  within  a  few  months,  and  that  of  the 
^Encydopadie"  in  its  new  form  and  style,  which  will  not  have 
long  to  be  waited  for,  the  work  of  editing  and  publishing 
Hegel's  writings  will  be  completed.  For  our  Friend  ana 
Teacher  it  will  be  a  monument  of  fame ;  for  the  editors  a 
memorial  of  piety,  whose  worth  and  truth  consist  not  in 
womanish  lamentation,  but  in  a  grief  that  is  only  a  stimulus 
to  renewed  activity.  On  the  other  hand  that  piety  desires 
no  return  but  the  satisfaction  which  it  already  possesses  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  performance  of  duty ;  and  though 
those  who  are  "  dead  while  they  live"  may  think  to  reproach 
us  with  the  feebleness  of  our  means,  we  may  hope  for  abso* 
lution  in  consideration  of  the  plenitude  of  our  zeal.  The 
Hegelian  Four  Ages  of  the  World  have  at  least  made  their 
appearance, 

Edward  Oans. 

Berlin,  June  8, 1837. 

^  These  lectures  were  deUf  ered  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  whieh 
Begel  was  called  in  1818.  **  He  there  lectured  for  thirteen  years,  and 
&rmed  a  school,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  name  as  amon<|^^  members, 
Chins,  Rosenkranz,  Michelet,  Werder,  Marbeineke  and  Hotho.**  lieweiTi 
Bio|r*  Hilt,  of  Philos.— Tb. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  cliauE^d  form  in  whict  Hegel'a  leetores  on  the  Phi- 
loBophy  of  History  are  re-isaued,  suggests  the  necesBity  of 
Borae  eiplanatioQ  respecting  tbe  relation  of  thia  second  edi- 
tion botb  to  the  original  materials  from  which  the  work  was 
compiled,  and  to  their  first  publication. 

The  lamented  Professor  G-ans,  the  editor  of  the  "  Philo- 
flophy  of  History,"  displayed  a  talented  ingenuity  in  trans- 
forming Lectures  into  a  Book  ;  in  doing  so  he  followed  for 
the  most  part  Kegel's  latest  deliveries  of  the  course,  because 
they  were  the  most  popular,  and  appeared  most  adapted  t-o 
his  object. 

He  succeeded  in  presenting  the  lectures  mncb  as  they 
were  delivered  in  the  winter  of  IS^J  ;  and  this  result  might 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  if  Hegel's  various  read- 
ings of  the  course  had  been  more  uniform  and  concordant, 
if  indeed  they  had  not  rather  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
supplement  each  other.  For  however  great  may  have  been 
Hegel's  power  of  condensing  the  wide  extent  of  the  pheno- 
menal world  by  Thought,  it  was  irapossible  for  him  entirely 
to  master  and  to  present  in  an  uniform  shape  the  immea- 
surable material  of  History  in  the  course  of  one  semester. 
In  the  first  delivery  in  the  winter  of  18^^,  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  unfolding  the  philosophical  Idea,  and  shewing 
how  this  constitutes  the  real  kernel  of  History,  and  the  im- 
pelling Soul  of  World-Historical  Peoples.  In  proceeding  to 
treat  of  China  and  India,  he  wished,  as  he  said  himself,  only 
to  shew  by  example  how  philosophy  ought  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  a  nation;  and  this  could  be  done  more  easily 
in  the  case  of  the  stationary  nations  of  the  East,  than  in  that 
of  peoples  which  have  a  bond  fide  history  and  an  historical 
development  of  character.  A  warm  predilection  made  him 
linger  long  with  the  Greeks,  for  whom  he  alwaj^s  felt  a 

Eithful  enthusiasm  ;  and  after  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
man  World  he  endeavoured  finally  to  condense  the 
Mediteval  Period  and  the  Modern  Time  into  a  few  lectures  ; 
for  time  pressed,  and  when,  as  in  the  Christian  World,  the 
Thought  no  longer  lies  concealed  among  the  multitude  of 
phenomena,  but  announces  itself  and  is  obviously  present  ill 
History,  the  philosopher  is  at  liberty  to  abridge  his  discus* 
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sion  of  it ;  in  fact,  notbing  more  is  needed  than  to  indicate 
the  impelling  Idea.  In  the  later  readings,  on  the  other  hand, 
China,  Indm,  and  the  East  generally  were  more  speedily 
dispatched,  and  more  time  and  attention  devoted  to  the 
German  World.  By  degrees  the  Philosophical  and  Abstract 
occupied  less  space,  the  historical  matter  was  expanded,  and 
the  whole  became  more  popular. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  different  readings  of  the  course 
supplement  each  other,  and  how  the  entire  substance  cannot 
be  gathered  without  uniting  the  philosophical  element  which 
pr^ominates  in  the  earlier,  ana  which  must  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  work,  with  the  historical  expansion  which  cha- 
racterises the  latest  deliveries. 

Had  Hegel  pursued  the  plan  which  most  professors  adopt, 
in  adapting  notes  for  use  in  the  lecture  room,  of  merely 
appending  emendations  and  additions  to  the  original  draught, 
it  would  be  correct  to  suppose  that  his  latest  readings  would 
be  also  the  most  matured.  But  as,  on  the  contrary,  every 
delivery  was  with  him  a  new  act  of  thought,  each  gives  only 
the  expression  of  that  degree  of  philosophical  energy  which 
animate  his  mind  at  the  time ;  thus,  m  fact,  the  two  first 
deliveries  of  18|^  and  18|^,  exhibit  a  far  n-.ore  com- 
prehensive vigour  of  idt>a  and  expression,  a  far  richer  store 
of  striking  thoughts  and  appropriate  images,  than  those  of 
later  date ;  for  that  first  inspiration  which  accompanied  the 
thoughts  when  they  first  sprang  into  existence,  could  only 
lose  its  living  freshness  by  repetition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  nature  of  the  task  which  a 
new  edition  involved  is  sufficiently  manifest.  A  treasury 
of  thought  of  no  trifling  value  had  to  be  recovered  from  the 
first  readings,  and  the  tone  of  originality  restored  to  the 
whole.  The  printed  text  therefore  was  made  the  tfasis, 
and  the  work  of  inserting,  supplementing,  substituting, 
and  transforming,  (as  the  case  seemed  to  require,)  was 
undertaken  with  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the 
original.  No  scope  was  left  for  the  individual  views  of  the 
Bditor,  since  in  all  such  alterations  HegePs  manuscripts 
were  the  sole  guide.  For  while  the  first  publication  of  these 
lectures — a  part  of  the  Introduction  excepted — followcid  the 
notes  of  the  nearers  only,  the  second  edition  has  endeavoured 
to  supplement  it  by  making  Hegel's  own  manuscripts  the 
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bsBiB  throughout,  and  using  the  notes  only  for  the  purpose 
of  notification  and  arrangement.  The  editor  haa  Btriven 
after  uniformity  of  tone  through  the  whole  work  simply  by 
allowing  the  author  to  apeak  everywhere  in  hia  own  worda ; 
BO  that  not  only  are  the  new  insertions  taken  verbatim  from 
the  manuscripts,  but  even  whore  the  printed  text  was  re- 
tained in  the  main,  peculjareipreasions  which  the  hearer  bad 
lost  in  tranacription,  were  restored. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  place  vigour  of  thought  in  a 
formal  schematism,  and  with  polemical  zeal  aasert  ita  exc1u> 
aive  claim  against  other  styles  of  philosophizing,  the  remark 
may  be  added  that  Hegel  adhered  so  little  to  the  subdiywiona 
which  be  had  adopted,  that  be  oiade  Bome  alterations  is 
them  on  occaaion  of  eveiy  reading  of  the  couree — treated 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  e.  g.,  aometimes  before,  sometimes 
after  India,  sometimes  reduced  the  ChriBtian  World  more 
closely  to  the  Glerraan  nationa,  sometimes  took  in  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  and  so  oq.  The  ntiw  edition  has  had  but 
few  alterations  to  make  in  this  respect. 

When  the  association  for  publishing  Hegel's  works  did 
me  the  honour  to  entrust  me  with  the  re-editing  of  my 
Fiither'a  Philosophy  of  History,  it  also  named  aa  advocates 
of  the  claima  of  the  first  edition,  and  as  representatives  of 
Prof.  Gans,  who  had  been  removed  from  ita  circle  by 
death,  three  of  ita  members,  Geh.  Ober-Begiernnga  Itath 
Ur,  Schulze,  Prof,  von  Henning,  and  Prof.  Hotho,  to  whose 
revision  the  work  in  ita  new  shape  was  to  be  submitted.  In 
this  revision,  I  not  only  enjoyed  the  aequieacence  of  those 
most  estimable  men  and  rained  friends  m  the  alterations  I 
had  made,  but  also  owe  them  a  debt  of  thanks  for  many 
nevr  emendations,  which  I  take  the  opportunity  of  tbua  pub- 
licly discbai^ng. 

In  conclusion,  I  fee!  constrained  to  acktiowiedge  that  my 
gratitude  to  that  highly  respected  association  for  the  praiae- 
worthy  deed  of  love  to  science,  friendship,  and  diaiuterestod- 
ness,  whose  prosecution  originated  it  and  atill  holds  it 
together,  could  be  increased  only  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
CTanted  me  also  a  share  in  editing  the  works  of  my  beloved 
Father. 

CH.A.B1.ES   'iLs.Gt.il. 
B«rliD,  Maj  IS,  lUO. 
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IHTBODCUTioii.  Various  methnds  of  treeting  Ilistoiy:  Original,  Re- 
flecCiTe  and  FhiloBophica].  I.  Osioinai.  Histobt:  Herodotos,  Thn- 
cydides,  Xenophon,  Gaaar,  Gmociardini,  p.  1-4.  n.  BBrtBOTi%-E 
RlBTOBT.  (13  Qeaerai  or  TTairenal  Hiitory.  Lirj'.  DiodomB  Sicnlui, 
JbbatinesToii Miiller.  {i)  Pragmatiecd Bittory.  {^)  Critical Riitorg 
— the  German  method  of  modem  dniea.  (4)  Tht  Siatory  <tf  ipeeiiil 
defarlmenli  qf  life  and  tlwught — of  Art,  Law,  and  Religion,  4-8. 
III.  Fhilosofbicai.  HisTOKT.  flfOAM,  the  Infiniie  material  and  ibe 
InfinileFormativePowerof  theUiuTerse,  8-12. — Anaxagoras'i  dictum, 
dial  PoBcor  Iteason  gorema  the  world,  12-17. — The  Deatinj- or  Final 
Cause  of  the  World.  Histobt,  tub  Devblopmbnt  os  Spjbit,  or 
the  RcBlizution  of  its  Idea.  17.  (I  I  The  absCrnet  charBcteristics  of 
the  Nature  of  Spirit — Spirittheuntithesui  of  Matter — Self-Cantaincil 
Existence,  whose  easential  charocleriatiG  is  Freedom,  IS — Successive 
Itages  in  the  appreciation  of  the  iiiBlienabie  Freedom  of  the  ITiimBn 
Spirit:  The  Orimfoi  World  knows  only  that  One  is  Free:  Tho  Greeks 
and  Romans  recognize  Some  as  tree.  The  German  Nations  under  the 
inflaence  of  Chriatiaaitf,  have  attuiced  the  knowledge  that  All  bib 
Free,  19.  The  Final  Cause  of  the  World  is  the  realization  of  its  own 
freedom  b;  Spirit,  20.  (2)  The  means  by  whii^  this  coneciousness  is 
developed  —  hmuan  actiTitf  originally  edmulitted  by  desires  and 
pBssiom,  bat  is  whieh  liigbor  priociplca  are  implicit,  resnlting  in  the 
State,  SI.  In  the  State  these  nniversiU  principles  are  harmoniicd 
with  subjective  and  pBrticnlnr  aims,  and  Uio  pasuons  of  individuals 


realized,  SO.  Standard  by  which  Great  Men  arc  10  be  judged,  31,'  32. 
Heroes  and  Valets,  33.  The  conning  of  Benson.  34.  Clflims  of 
reOgloQ  and  rftsridly  absolute,  35.  Ideals,  under  what  condiliomi  re- 
aliied,  311,37.  The  true  Ideal,  thatof  Reason,  always  tending  10  realize 
itself,  SB.  (3)  The  abject  to  be  attained  by  the  processes  of  History — 
the  union  of  the  Sulfjcciivowith  the  Objective  will  in  the  Staib,  40. 
Idea  of  the  Slate— its  abstract  basis  referred  to  the  Philosophy  if 
Juriiprudenee  or  lUght,  41.  Erroneous  views  confuted. — Man  is  not 
free  in  a  merely  natural  cooditioii,  42.  The  Palrinrehol  principle  not 
theo^  legitimate  baaie  of  government,  43.  Only  a  iraneitionol  one, 
44.  llio  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  communitr  not  necessary 
to  a  legitimate  government,  45.  Question  of  the  best  Conatitation.  46. 
Constitution  of  a  eomitry  not  the  fcault  of  dehberate  ctioice,  but  of 
the  geniui  of  a  people,  47.    Successive  phasea  of  goveminoni — Primi- 


PluloBOphy  with  the  Stale,  61-56.  The  eovrte  of  the  World"!  Hiitory, 
56.  Natural  and  Spiriloal  DerelopmenC  contrasted.  ST.  Hwtorj: 
exhibits  the  gradations  in  the  coneciooBnesB  of  ^Freedom,  G8,  59. 
notion  of  a  Golden  Age.  Frederick  von  Schlegel'a  theo:y,  Re- 
■earcbes  in  Oriental  lileralnrc  stimulnted  hy  this  faUacioaaTiew.flO,  Gl. 
Condttione  eeBential  to  Uiatotr — Intimate  relation  between  legal  and 
ppUticnl  organiiaUona  and  th«  rise  of  Hialorical  literature,  B2,  63. 
Contract  between  India  and  Cliina  in  this  respect,  6-1.  Ante-I^torical 
period — the  growth  of  Peoples  and  of  I^googes,  6S.  Dinlectivnt 
oatnre  of  tlie  Idea,  66.  Empirical  abjectioQS,  67.  Beason  and  Un- 
derttonding,  GS.  Distinctions  in  NalioniU  Genioa,  in  Foetry,  Philo- 
iophy,  &e.,  ignored,  69-74.  Primi  fade  aspect  of  Hiitoiy — Mutability 
of  Human  Thinga— MetempsychosiB— The  Phoraix,  75,  76.  Activity 
characlOTutie  of  Spirit — Natii>na  are  what  their  deeds  are,  illnEtrateil 
in  the  case  of  England — Culmination,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Nations, 
77,  78.  ChroQOfl  and  Zeus,  79.  Spirit  expands  beyond  the  IJmiM  of 
each  successive  nationality  and  annuls  it,  SQ.    Summary,  81,  6i. 

Geographieal  Basis  of  History. 

Influence  of  Natttre  on  HJsloricol  Development— Should  not  berated 
too  high  nor  too  low,  B3.  The  Temperate  Zone  the  true  theatre  of 
History,  84.  Division  of  the  World  into  Old  and  New— Physical 
immaturilj  of  AuBtralia—Sonih  AmetitaiiB  phyaically  and  piyclucalty 

inferior,  B4, 8S.  Modem  Emigration  and  its  Mediteval  analogies,  86. 
South  and  North  America — Catholiclsmand  Proteataatism,  87.  Puri- 
tan colonization  and  indnatrial  tendencies  in  their  bearing  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  United  States— Mnltiplicalioo  of  Keligious  Sects — Necet- 
sity  of  consolidated  political  organization  not  felt  in  North  America, 

89.  Relation  of  the  United  Stntee  to  noighbonring  countries  dif^nt 
from  that  of  European  nations — America  as  the  echo  of  the  Past  or 
(ho  Land  of  the  Fntore,  has  httle  interest  for  the  Philosophy  of  History, 

90.  The  Old  World;  its  ancient  limitations.  The  Medilerrani^an 
Sea,  the  centre  of  World-History,  111.  Special  Gcogrophioal  distinc- 
tions: (1)  The  UpIondg^Mongolia,  the  Deserts  of  Arabia,  &c.,  93. 

(2)  The  Valley  Plains— China,  India,  Babylonia,  Kgypt.  la  gncb 
regious  great  Kingdoms  have  originated,  93,  (31  The  coast  land — 
Influence  of  the  Sea,  94.  Classification  of  the  Uiree  portions  of  the 
Old  World  according  to  the  predominant  physical  features.— 4/Wia, 
(1)  Africa  Proper,  (a)  Enropean  Africa— the  coast-land  on  the  North, 

(3)  the  Valley  Land  of  the  Nile,  connected  witii  Asia,  95,  96.  AM- 
can  ^e  of  character,  97.  Sorcery  and  Fetish-worship,  BS.  Worship 
of  the  Dead— Contempt  for  Humanity— Tyranny  and  Cannibalism, 
99.  Slavety,  lOO.  Political  condition  of  Africans,  101.  Frenzy  in 
war,  102.  The  merely  Natorol  condition  which  Aflican  character  ex- 
hibits is  one  (rf' absolute  injnstice — Africa  dismissed  from  ftirther  oon- 
uderation  as  lying  only  on  the  threshold  of  History,  103,  Atia.  Si- 
beria eliminaled  b8  out  of  the  pale  of  History.     [1)  Central  Uplaod  of 
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Asia.  (2)  Vast  Yallej-Flains  of  China,  India,  the  hnds  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  &c.  (3)  The  intermixture  of  these  physical  features 
in  ffither  or  Aiiterior  Asia-— Syria,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  104,  105.  Ei*^ 
rope.    Physical  features  less  marked  than  those  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

(1)  Southern   Europe — Greece,    Italy,   South  Eastern  France,  &c. 

(2)  The  heart  of  Europe — France,  Germany,  and  England.  (3)  The 
North  Eastern  States — ^Poland,  Bussia,  the  Slavonic  Kingdoms,  106. 
107. 

Clmsificaiion  of  Historic  Data* 

The  course  of  History  symbolized  by  that  of  light,  109.  Begins  with 
the  East — Gradual  development  of  the  consciousness  of  Freedom,  110. 
Oriental  Empires,  111.  Invasion  of  Tartar  hordes — ^Prosaic  Empire 
of  China,  India,  &c. — ^Persian  Empire  of  Light — Transition  to  Greece, 
112.  Greece,  the  Kingdom  of  Beautiful  Freedom — the  Youth,  as  Rome 
is  the  Manhood  of  History,  113.  Claims  of  Personality  formally  recog- 
nized— Crashing  influence  of  Bome  on  individual  and  national  genius, 
114.  Christianity  and  the  German  World  —  Mahometanism,  115. 
The  Church — ^Its  Corruption — The  Ideal  of  Beasoii  realized  in  Secular 
life — ^The  emancipation  of  Spirit,  116. 

Part  I.    The  Oribntal  World. 

Principle  of  the  Oriental  World,  the  Substantial,  the  Prescriptive  in 
Morality  —  Government  only  the  prerogative  of  compulsion,  116, 
117.  With  China  and  the  Mongols — the  realm  of  theocratic  despotism 
— ^History  begins. — India,  118.  Persia — the  symbol  of  whose  empire 
is  light,  119.   Syria  and  Judsea.  Egypt — the  transition  to  Greece,  120. 

Section  1.    China. 

Substantiality  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  based, 

121.  Antiquity  of  Chinese  traditions  and  records — Canonical  books, 

122.  Population— Complete  political  organization,  123.  Fohi,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civilization — Succespive  dynasties  and  ca- 
pital cities,  124.  Shi-hoang-ti — ^His  Great  Wall,  and  Book-burning. 
Tartars;  Mantchoo  dynasty,  125.  Spirit  of  the  political  and  social 
life  of  China— The  principle  of  the  Family  that  of  the  Chinese  State, 
126.  Belative  duties  strictly  enforced  by  law,  127.  Merits  of  Sons 
'unputed  *  to  their  Fathers—"  Hall  of  Ancestors,**  128.  The  Empe- 
ror is  the  Patriarch— the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion  and 
science  as  well  as  government — His  will,  however,  controlled  by  an- 
cient maxims — ^Education  of  Princes,  129.  Administration  of  the 
Empire,  130.  Learned  and  Military  Mandarins — Examinations  for 
ofScial  posts — The  Bomonce,  Ju-Kmo-li,  131.  The  Censors — In- 
stances of  their  upright  discharge  of  duty,  132.  The  Emperor  the 
active  soul  of  the  Empire,  133.  Jurisprudence —Subjects  regarded  as 
in  a  state  of  nonage — Chastisements  chiefly  corporal — corrective,  not 
retributive,  134.  Severe  punishment  of  the  contravention  of  relative 
duties— No  distinction  between  malice  prepense  and  accidental  iigury: 
•  cause  of  dispute  between  the  English  and  Chinese,  135     Bevengo 


an  occasion  of  enicide — Serfdom,  136.  Great  immorality  of  tbe  Chi. 
nese— The  Rdigion  of  Fo,  which  regards  God  as  Pure  Nuthiug.  i:i7, 
KeligiouB  side  of  Chinese  polity — Eeltition  of  the  Emperor  to  Religion 
— ControyerBj  in  the  CathtQic  Church  respecting  the  Chineie  name  o( 
God,  138.  Genii— Bonzes,  13S.  Chinese  Science,  140.  Written 
distiognishcd  from  Spoken  Language — Leibnitz's  opinion  on  Iho  ad- 
vantage of  the  aepanttion,  141.  Obstacles  presented  b;  this  system  to 
the  advance  of  Knowledge. — Chinese  History,  Jnrispmdence,  £tbicB 
anil  PhiloBophr,  142.  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy — Ac- 
quaintance wi^  the  Art  of  Printing.  143.  Chinese  painting,  wolfing 
(^  metals,  &c. — Summoiy  of  Cbineio  character,  U4. 
Skgtidh  II.  Ikdia. 
India  the  region  of  phantasy  and  senwbility,  contrasted  with  China,  14S. 
India  presents  as  with  Spirit  in  a  state  of  Dream — Analogy  to  certain 
phases  of  female  beanty,  145.  Indian  Pan  theism,  that  of  imagination 
not  of  Thought — Deification  of  finite  exialence,  147.  Extensiye  rela- 
tionsoflndm  to  the  History  of  theWorld — Sanscrit.  148.  India  tho 
Land  of  Dosiro  to  Conquerors :  Alexander — Conquests  of  the  English — 
Topographical  diviaons,  149, 150.  Political  life— Castea,  &c,  151-154. 
Brahni  i  the  Brahmins;  the  Yops,  1S5.  Religions  suicide,  156. 
Brahmins  are  by  birth,  present  deities,  157,  Observances  binding  on 
Brahmins,  158.  Brahmmica!  digni  t^  and  prerogatiTeg,  1S9.  Difflool- 
liea  experienced  by  the  English  in  enlisting  native  troops,  1 60.  Righlsof 
property  in  land  not  clearly  ascertainable — Evasion  of  land  tax  imposed 
by  the  English,  161.     Hindoo  Mythology,  162.     Brahm.  the  pure  Unity 

irf  Tbooghi,  or  God  in  incauplexity  of  existence— Analogies  id  religion 
of  Fo,  163.  Avatars  or  Incarnations — Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Mahadeva — 
Sensuolsideof  Hindoo  worship,  164.  Immorality  of  Hindoo  character 
occonated  for,  165.  Art  and  Science — Exaggerated  estimate  of  intel- 
lectual culture  and  scientific  attainments,  166.  The  Tedas,  the  epic 
poems,  Ramajana  and  Mobabharata — The  Fnranas  and  the  Code  of 
Mann,  167.  The  Hindoo  Slate,  168.  History,  properly  speaking, 
DOD-exietcnt  among  the  Hindoos,  169,  Confusion  of  imagination  with 
fact,  170.  Absurd  chronology  and  eosmogonies— Colebrooke's  re- 
searches, ITl.  Deception  practised  by  Brahmins  on  Captain  Wilibrd 
— Vicramadilya  and  Calidosa,  172.  State  in  which  Enropeajui  fonnd 
India— Not  a  degeneracy  from  a  superior  puhtical  condition,  173. 
Souunary  of  Hindoo  cbarocter,  1T4. 

Section  II.  CoKTiNTTEn.  I«dia—Buddhum. 
Distinction  of  Buddhism  from  Hindoo  conceptions,  175.  Buddhism 
supplements  the  spiritual  deficiencies  of  the  Chinese  principle.  Analysis 
of  Buddhism — Connection  of  its  leading  conception  with  (he  doctrine 
of  Metempsychosis,  176.  Incarnations  of  abstract  Deity  in  departed 
teachers,  Buddha,  Gautama,  and  Foe,  and  in  the  Grand  Lama,  177. 
The  three  Lamas  —The  individual  as  such  is  not  the  object  of  wor«hip 


but  the  principle  of  which  he  is  the  incarnation,  178.    Educatioi 
personal  character  of  the  Lama*,  The  Shamans,  179.     Govenimenl 
'-'-'— id  by  ■  Yiner,  180. 


Sbction  III.    Persia. 

Kstioni  of  Hither  Asia  belong  to  the  CoDCHBiau  race.  Greater  nmllaritj 
to  Europeaus.  The  PeiBiana  ifae  (int  World- bUloriG«l  people,  Zo- 
roMter  and  the  priociple  of  'IJg^hc.'  1 BD.  ExplaDaCion  of  thai  priac^le, 
181,  182.    Topographical  divisions,  183. 

Chafteb  I.  The  Zend  pBorLB. — The  Zend  Booka — the  canonical  books 
of  the  ancient  ParBcea.  Anqnetil  da  Perron'a  researches — Baclriana 
probabl;  the  origlnsl  seat  of  the  Zead  people.  161.  The  doctriQe  of 
'Zoroaster,  IBS.  Light  and  Darkness — Ormiod  and  Ahrimiin.  Zer- 
v,nne-A.lierene,  186.     Moral  reqcirements,  187.    Ktoal  Obsemutces, 

188.  CjTuB  and  thD  river  G^ndes,  1B9. 

ChAFTES  n.   The  AbBTRIAKB.  BABTLONClIiB,  MXDEB,  AND  PenSTAHB. — 

Elemenl  of  wealth,  luxury  and  commerce  in  theae  nations — The '  Stiah- 
nameh.'     Conlssl  of  Iran  and  Tnran — Pervcraioo  of  historical  facts, 

189,  190.  Babylon,  191, 192.  Tin  iVedei—Uap.  cloeel;  connected 
with  (he  Zend  religion— TbeAssyrian-BabyloDianEinpite,  193.  The 
JWiJBB*— Cyrus — Lydia  and  the  Greek  colonieB,  194. 

ChAFTEB  in.       Tub   PbBBIAN   EhFIRB   AUD   its   aOHBTITUEHT   PABTS. 

— The  FDnion  Empire  comprehends  the  three  geographical  elementa 
noticed  p.  92 — the  Uplandt  of  Persia  and  Media,  Iho  Valley- Plaiai  of 
the  Euphmtes,  Tigris,  and  Nile,  and  the  Coatt- Regi/m,  Syria  and 
Phenicia,  195.  Pertiani.  196.  Nomadic  characcar  irf  their  military 
Mpeditiona,  197.  Nobility,  coart,  and  political  eoogtituCioD  of  Persia, 
1B8.  S^a  and  Siaitie  Wei'ern  J.iia -Syrian  and  Phoenician  cul- 
ture, commerce,  and  inventions,  199.  Idolatry  of  Syria,  Phrygia,  &c. 
— Worship  of  the  UoivorBal  Power  of  Nature,  Astarte,  CJbele,  or 
Diana,  2U0.  Bond  of  religion  lax,— i'fttsjiieiaH* — HerculeBWorshipptd 
at  Tyre— Real  import  of  the  myths  attached  to  Hercnlea,  201.  Ado- 
nia.  Pain  an  element  of  warship,  201.  Jadaa.  Jewish  idea  of  God, 
SOS.  Spirit  in  opposition  lo  Nature,  204.  Advantage*  and  detJCJeU' 
cies  attaching  to  the  Jewish  stand-point,  305,  21)6.  Egypt,  Union 
of  the  elements  of  the  Persian  Empire — The  Sphinx,  907.  E^ypt  the 
Land  of  Marvels— Herodotus,  Manetho,  208.  Young  and  Champol- 
Iton'a  inveatigationi  into  the  Hieroglyphic  language,  SOfl.  History, 
!<I9 — 313.  Genius  of  the  Egyptians'  Division  into  Castes— less  rigid 
than  among  the  Hindoos,  213.  Costoms,  Laws,  scientific  and  practi- 
cal sldll  of  Egypt,  S14.  Indifikrence  lo  politics  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  castes,  Iteligioii — Series  of  natural  phenomena  determined 
by  the  Sun  and  the  Nile— Osiris,  the  Snn,  the  Nile;  Isis,  the  Earth — 
Parailehsm  with  human  lilo.  Mutual  Bymboliam — Egyptian  Hermes, 
Anubia  iThoth),  the  sptrilual  sideof  Egyptian  theisni,  215-220.  War- 
rttp  chiefly  Zoolatry — The  Worship  of  brutes  may  involve  a  more  intel- 
ligent creed  than  that  of  the  "  Host  of  Heaven."  Apis,  320, 221.  Tran- 
sition from  Egyptian  to  Greek  statuary  art,  the  former  giving  de6nita 
espreesion  by  the  heada  and  masks  of  brutes,  Anutiis,  e.  g,,  with 
dog's  head,  S:e.  The  Problem  which  the  Egyptian  Spirit  proposes  to 
■"  Hioroglyphs  —  Catacombs—  "" 


B  bf  Ute  Dead.    The  EgyiitiauB  the  tint  U. 


re  of  Ihc  wnl 


lUn  CONTKICTB. 

■I  Immortal— Melempsychoai a.  225.  The  dend  bodyan  ol^jeetofcart 
in  consequence  of  belief  in  immortnlity — Mummiea,  226.  Jadgment 
on  the  Dead — Death  vdth  the  Egfjitians  a  stimalus  lo  enjoy  LA, 
S27.  The  Humtm  and  Diyioe  nmted  la  some  s7in^:)1ic  repreaenM- 
tions^Snmniarj  of  (he  startling  contrnala  eithibiled  m  Egyptian  cha- 
racter— Hcrodatne's  Egyptian  talea.  aimiliLr  lo  the  Thonsand  and  One 
Niahts,  which  may  be  partly  traced  lo  Egypt  —  .Fan  Hamnier'i 
Opinion.  Thanbition  to  the  Gbeek  Wosld.  The  Egypliani 
aa  compared  with  the  Greeks,  present  boyhood  contraeted  wilh  i/oulh, 
SS9.  The  inscriptions  at  Ssig  and  Delphi  compared— (Edipua  and 
the  Sphinx,  230.  Sialorieal  Iranailion  from  Eg^t  to  Greece  me- 
dialed  by  Ihe  fell  of  the  Persian  Empire— Dechne  and  fall  of  tin 
great  Empires — Prejudice  in  favour  of  doration  aa  compared  wilh 
traiuiencT.  Sommary  of  characleristica  of  the  Porsiaji  Empire  and 
its  dependencies,  231,  232. 

Part  II.    Thb  Grbbe  Would. 
Amon^  the  Greeks  we  feel  ouraelvea  at  home— True  Palingeneais  of 
Spirit,  232.     Homer,   Achillea,    Alexniider — Three  pcrioda  in  Greek 
History — Growth,  Conlcata  with  the  PerBiaiiH,  and  Dechne,  233. 

Section  I.    The  Elbhknts  of  thu  Grbbk  Spirit. 


The  Greek  Spirit  characterized — Geographical  pecnliarilies  of  Hellas, 
334.  The  Greeks  a  mixed  race,  235.  Various  stocks  from  which 
the  population  of  Greece  was  derived,  236.  Inflnence  of  the  Sea — 
Piracy-~Minos.  Bndimonta  of  Greek  civilization  conoected  with  the 
advent '  of  foreigners.  Stalea  founded  by  foreigners,  237.  Cecrops, 
DanaiiB,  Cadmns — Cyclopian  fortresses,  238.  Royalty  in  the  earliiat 
^iod  Of  Greece^  and  relation  of  Kinga  to  aabjecls,  239.  The  Trojan 
War.  240.  Extinction  of  lUe  royal  houses — Position  of  the  Actors 
and  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  analogous  to  that  of  Kings  and  pcfqiles  in 
early  Greek  history,  241.  Rise  of  the  Greek  cities — Colonization, 
S43.  Jnflnence  of  the  topographical  features  of  Greece  on  the  culture 
of  its  inhabilants— Specific  character  of  Greek  worship  of  Nature,  24a. 
Greek  view  of  Natnre— Pan,  244,  Origin  of  the  Muaea— Movrfla, 
S4S.  Oracles,  the  Delphic  pricsleasea;  acid  the  Cave  of  Trophonins, 
246.  Queation  of  the  foreign  or  indigenous  origin  of  Greet  mytholo- 
gical conceptions,  247.  The  Mysteries — Summary  of  the  Elements 
of  the  Greek  Spirit — The  Greek  character  is  Individuality  conditianed 
by  Beaaty,  248.     Phikisopliical  import  of  Art,  249. 

Section  II.    Phasbs  of  Individuality  .^hthbtioallt 
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Chapter  I.  The  Scbjeotive  Work,  df  Art. — Adaptation  of  Nature 
U)  purposes  of  utility  and  omnmeut.  250.  Derelopmeut  of  the  human 
body  itself  as  tlie  organ  of  the  tktui,  and  as  a  medium  for  the  exprea- 
mon  of  beauty,  251.  Olympic  and  otherpnUicgamcs.  Philosophical 
import  of  spotts  of  this  kind.  252. 


Chapteb  n.  The  Objectiye  Wokk.  op  Abt. — The  Greek  Gods  are 
Individaaliiiea,  objectiTcIj  beaaiiful.  253.  The  orerthrair  of  tbe 
Titans — iu  pltUoBophical  imporL  Betalion  of  the  new  djnasty  of 
soda  10  the  powera  of  Nstnre,  a54.  Advance  from  Iha  Senauaos  lo 
the  BpiritQBl— Orcok  diiinitiea  not  ftbstractionn,  SfiS.  The  adTen- 
titions  element  in  the  Greek  mythology — Local  divluitjes,  256.  Ka- 
tioual  estimale  of  the  "  MjBterieB,"  SHE.  AnlhropomorpIiiBin  of  Greek 
mytboloK?  no  diBporagemenl.  hnl  the  contror;— The  Christian  con- 
c^ition  ^  God  alill  more  anthropamorphic,  and  therefore  more  ade- 
qoale,  SS8.  Disdnctiun  between  Oreidi  and  Christian  incamationi 
st  imty,  369,     Tate  and  Oraclea,  260. 

CkjptbbIII.  The  PoliticalWoekop  Aht.— Democracj'  adapted  lo 
(he  grade  of  development  occupied  by  the  Greeke,  £60.  The  Seven 
Sngea,  practical  polLlidiina.  Solon — Athenian  Democracj.  Monlea- 
quica'a  remark  on  Democracy.  Lan  with  the  Qrecka  is  Caatomary 
Mondtty,  S61.  Immanent  Objective  Morality  eBBenCial  to  the  heal! ]iy 
working  of  a  Democratic  constitution,  iifla.  Patriotic  gentimenlof  the 
Greeks — Not  an  enthngiasm  for  an  abstract  principle.  Sophists  intro- 
duced subjective  rellection,  which  led  to  the  decline  of  national  life. 
263.  Great  men  oa  legislators  and  statesmen  enjoyed  (he  canfidencn 
of  the  people  during  ihe  prosperous  times  of  Greece — Greek  Deiuo- 
cracv  connected  with  Oraclea,  264.  Slavery  another  ebaracteriatic  of 
the  Greek  polity — Democratical  constitutions  attached  to  small  stales, 
often  to  singlefiticB  of  no  great  extent — The  French  Democracy  con- 
Btituted  no  vital  and  concrete  unity,  but  a  mere  Paper  World,  26fi-G. 
Tfu  War  nricA  tA«  Fernaiit.  Summary  view  of  tbe  atruggle,  S67. 
Viclories  of  the  Greeks  and  the  undying  interest  attached  to  (hem— 
Atbens  and  Sparta,  26S.  Atheiw.  l^xed  population  —  SoloDiaii 
Conadtutioa — Fiaistratus,  269.  Advance  of  the  Democratic  principle 
— PeTicies,  370.  Free  play  for  the  development  of  individnal  charoc. 
ter  at  Athens,  resnliing  in  a  noble  intellectnal  and  artistic  develop- 
ment, 271.  Funeral  oration  of  Periclca.  372.  Sparta.  Early  stages 
of  its  development  very  differonl  from  thoso  of  AthaniaB  hiator^. 
Dorian  invasion — Sabjugation  of  the  Helots,    The  Lycurgian  Consti- 


The  Athenian  Hegemony — Struggle  between  Atbena  and  Sparta, 
277.  Spartan  oppression — TemporEtry  preponderance  of  Thebes — 
Sutgectivin-  characteristic  nf  Theban  character,  S78.  Cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  Greek  World,  279.  The  Sophists,  280.  Socrates  the 
ImenUr  qf  J^orali/i/. — Established  aji  Ideal  world  alien  to  the  Eeal 
one,  SSI.  CondemnatiOD  of  Socrates,  its  interest  in  conuectioQ  with 
the  decay  of  the  Greek  World.  Aristophanes— Decline  of  Athens 
and  that  of  Sparta  contrasted,  282. 
The  Maeedanian  Emflre.  The  Insult  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  destroys 
the  Ibbi  support  of  unity  in  Greece — Estabhshiiient  of  a  real  aathori- 
tative  royally  by  Philip.  Alexander's  inherited  advantages,  2S3. 
His  education— invasion  of  the  East — early  death— Extent  and  im. 
portance  of  his  empire,  384.  Alexandria  a  centre  of  Science  and  Art 
"^     " "  ■  t  of  union  for  Eastern  and  Western  sulture,  386. 


Sectioit  Itl,    Fall  of  the  Rrbbe  Spirit, 

Intellectnal  vitajity  Biill  preserred  to  some  exipnt  in  Aibeni — ReUtiou 
of  Greek  Stslea  lo  foreigii  powera — Acbtean  league — Attempts  of  Agil 
and  ClenmeneB.  AraCus  and  Fhilopoamen  to  resuscitate  Greece.  Con" 
tact  with  the  Eoroans,  286-9. 

Part  III.    The  Bouav  World. 

Napolron'g  ohBervation,  "La  politiqna  eat  1b  falalila."  The  Bonian 
World  the  crushing  Destinj  that  aimed  lo  destroy  all  concrete  liie  in 
stales  and  indlviduus,  compolling  Che  soul  (o  take  refuge  in  such  a 
snpenenanonB  world  as  ChriBtioni^  offers.  289.  Ahatract  personality — 
the  legal  rieht  of  the  individual,  eatahlished  by  Rome — General  aspect 
of  the  political  world  of  Rome,  290.  Treatment  of  its  annals  by  His- 
lorians,  Philologisls,  and  Jarists — Locality  of  Kome — Quealion  of  an 
Italian  capital  discuased  by  NRpolcon  in  his"  Mdooira."  Italy  prtteDti 
DO  natnral  unity,  291.    Division  of  Boman  Hiaturj,  292-3. 

Section  I,    Rohb  to  the  tiwb  op  thb  Sedond  Pcsio 

WiB. 

CsAPTEB  I.  ToB  Elbmrntb  OF  THE  BoHAH  Spibtt. — Flrst  estabtish- 
menl  of  Rome,  293.  Romnlns — Artificial  tbundaCioQ  of  the  State, 
S94-S.  ratricians  and  Plebeians — Debts  and  laws  respecting  them, 
296.  Boman  harshness  in  respect  to  the  family  relation.  Marriage 
and  the  condition  of  wires,  398.  Strict  subordinatlan  of  Boman  citi- 
zens to  the  state  and  its  usages.  398.  The  jm-ie  of  life  characCeiistJc 
of  the  Roman  World — Prosaic  character  of  Etmscan  art.  To  iha 
Romans  we  owe  Che  development  ofpaiitive  Law,  2!)9.  Spirit  of  (ha 
mythological  conceptions  of  Che  Romans  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Greeks,  300.  Myatcry  chsracteriaing  Che  Roman  re- 
ligion—  Nnmher  and  minnteneas  of  ceremonial  obserranccs  —  The 
Sacra,  301.  Self-seeking  character  of  Roman  reli^on,  302.  Frosajc 
uCiliCarian  divinities  conCrasled  with  the  free  and  beautiful  conceptions 
of  the  Greeks.  303.  The  SaCuroalJa-— Adoption  of  Greek  divinities — 
Frigid  nae  of  them  in  Roman  poetry,  304.  Fablicgamesof  the  Romans 
— ITie  people  generally  were  spectators  only — Cruelty  of  public  apec- 
taclGB,  Superstition  and  self-seeking  the  chief  eh  aracleristics  of  Roman 
religion,  305.  Religion  made  to  serve  Che  purposes  of  the  Patridang — 
No  gonial  vitality  umtlng  the  whole  state  as  in  the  Greek  Palis — Each 
"  gens  "  sternly  retains  its  peculiarlcies,  306. 

Chaftes  n.  Htbtoht  of  Eokb  to  the  Seconb  PcNic  Wab. — Tlrst 
period  of  Roman  History— The  Kings,  307-309.  Expulsion  of  the 
Kings  by  the  patricians— Consuls  — Struggles  betvreen  the  patriciang 
andthejifrii^  310-313.  The  Agrarian  Laws,  314.  Excitement  of 
civil  conlflsC  diverted  into  the  channel  of  foreign  wars — Roman  com- 
pared with  Greek  armies,  313.  Gradual  extcnuoD  of  Roman  domiuioih 
816,  SI} 
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I\>wcr  of  Cartbage — Hannibal,  317.  Conquett  of  Msrvdonia — Antio- 
cbiiB— Fall  of  Carthage  uid  of  Corinth— The  ScipioB.aiS.  When  the 
exdteinoni  of  war  is  over,  the  Roraana  bsTB  no  resonrcea  of  Art  ol 
IntoDecl  to  fall  back  upon,  319.  Treatment  of  conquered  prorincee. 
— Increase  of  liurarj  and  dcbaucheiy  tn  Rome.  The  legoej  of  Atta- 
ins ^TheGra<xhi,  320.  Jugnrlha — Mithridates — Snila — Marina  and 
Cmna-TbeSerrile  War.  321.  Great  indiTidnals  now  appear  on  the 
■lage  of  political  life  io  liome.  as  daritig  the  period  of  tbe  decline  of 
Gnjece — Pompey  and  Cffiaar— Trinmph  of  the  latter,  323.  ImpOBsi- 
bilitr  of  preserving  the  republican  constitntioii — Short-sighted  views 
of  Cicero  and  Calo,  323,  Character  and  achievemenli  of  Cieaar — 
Hallnrinotion  which  led  to  his  aasaasination,  334.  Riao  of  Angustua. 
A  revolution  is  sanctioned  in  men's  opinions  when  it  repeats  itselt 
— Napoleou  and  the  Bourbons,  33S. 

Sbotion  in. 

Ckaptbr  I.  Bomb  inrDBa  tbe  Esifbbobs. — Position  of  the  Biiler  and 
the  Subjects — Tbejamer  an  absolute  despot  supported  by  the  army, 
the  la/ter  uniled  by  purely  legal  relalioni,  all  eonereto  and  genial  in- 
tcreats  being  annulled,  325,  326,  Personal  cbaracler  of  tbe  Emperoia 
a  matter  of  small  importance  to  the  empire,  327.  The  recogtdtion  of 
Private  Itight  the  result  of  (his  absolute  despotism — IliBsolution  o( 
the  political  body  into  its  compOQenl  aUMns,  338,  Pnbhc  and  political 
interests  have  lost  all  charm,  and  men  fall  back  upon  mere  aonaaous 
enjoyment  or  pbilosopbic  indifference — Prevalence  of  Stoicism,  Epi- 
cnrcaniam  and  Sc^ttcism,  339. 

Chapter  II.  Cbristiaijitt.  —  Julius  Caisar  inaognraled  the  'real* 
Bide  of  the  Modem  World :  its  spiritual  and  inward  existence  was  rut- 
folded  nnder  Angnstos — Cmshing  despotism  of  the  Empire 
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World — Import  of  Discipline,  332.  Moral  introspection  the  cbarac- 
terietic  of  the  Jewish  World — The  Psalios  and  Prophets — Connection 
of  Knowledge  with  Sin  in  the  Biblical  Norralive  of  the  Fall,  333. 
AnnulUng  of  their  nationality  and  loss  of  all  temporal  good  reduces 
the  Jewisb  Spirit  to  seek  satisfaction  in  God  alone — God  reeogniied 
as  pTire  Spirit  in  Christianity,  334,  335.  The  Trinity,  336.  Incarna- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  its  full  import— distingiu shed  from  Laroaistic 
and  similar  conceptioiu,  337.  Miracles — The  formation  of  the  Church 
— Christ's  own  teaching,  338.  Polemical  aspect  of  that  teaching  to 
MCnlor  iDtereals  and  relations — -Nowhere  are  eucb  revolutionaiy  utter- 
ances to  be  found  as  in  the  Gospels.  339,  340,  Origination  of  the 
CnoscH — Development  of  doctrine  by  theAposdes — Kelation  of  early 
Christianity  to  the  JPmjii™,  341.  Connection  of  Chrislian  doctrine 
with  the  PhUoaophfi  of  the  time — Union  of  the  abstract  idea  of  God 
ttal  originated  in  the  West  with  the  concrete  and  imaginatire  con- 
"'""*  cbaracleristic  of  the  East— Alexandria — Fhilo — the  Ariyoc, 
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341,  342.  Attempt  of  tlie  AlexsndriiuiB  lo  rationaltze  FaganiBin }  ani  of 
Philo  and  CbriaCiaa  writers  to  spiritnaliza  the  narralive  porta  of  the 
Old  Tomment.  343.  The  Nicene  setllement  of  doctrine — Internal 
and  external  aspect  of  the  Church — Kiso  of  an  ccclesiBatica]  organi- 
tatioD,  344.  Tbe  Eccleiiaiiicat  distinguished  from  the  Spiritual 
Kingdom,  34B.  Itecognition  of  Hmniin  dignity :  the  rcEolt  of  Cbriali- 
anity — SlaTory  incompatible  with  it — Mere  cnatomarj  morality  abro- 
gated— Uraclea  cease  to  be  respected,  34G,  347.  Imbuing  of  secojar 
Ufe  with  the  Chriatian  principle,  a  work  of  time — Religion  and  "  the 
Worid  "  not  necoaaarih  (^posed  to  each  other — Rational  Freedom  the 
harmonization  of  the  Keligions  and  the  Secular — Thii  harmoimation 
the  destiny  of  the  Geiitian  peoples,  i347,  348. 
CHAFTBa  IIL  Tub  BYZutriNB  Ehfiue. — Progress  of  Chriatianily — 
Diiision  of  the  Empire,  349.  Fall  of  the  Roman  power  in  theWest — 
Contrast  between  (he  East  and  the  West,  3a0.  Fowerlesaneaa  of  the 
abstract  profession  of  Christianity  in  tho  Byzantine  Empire,  to  reatraia 
crime,  351.  Violent  and  sanguiuary  religious  feuda  in  Connantinoplo 
— Gregory  Naiionzen  cited,  352.  Image- Worship — Aspect  of  Byzan- 
tine Hislory  down  to  the  conqnest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
353. 

Part  IV.  The  Gkrmas  Womn. 
The  German  Spirit  that  of  the  Modern  World — The  German  peoples 
destined  H)  be  the  bearers  of  the  Chriatian  principle— German  de- 
velopment contrasted  with  that  of  Greece  and  Itomc,  354.  The 
Chriatian  Worid  that  of  completioa— Bearing  of  thla  fact  on  the 
dlTiaiou  of  the  Modem  World  into  historical  peiiods—The  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  GermanssCrucknodeep  root  among  them:  TacituB'  de- 
scripiioa  of  ihem  as  "  Seoari  adBei'iui  Deot^  355.  Germans  came  in 
contact  with  a  folly  developed  Eccledasttcal  and  Sccolar  culture — The 
German  world  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  Homan — Bnl  a  nem 
tpirit  cbaracteriiea  M«'« — Evolulioo  of  the  antilheais  between  Church 
and  State — Division  ofthe  German  World  into  three  periods— (l)From 
the  appearance  of  the  OermaoB  in  the  Koman  Empire  lu  Cbarlemagne 
—(2)  Period  of  Contest  between  Church  and  State — (3)  That  in  which 
Secularity  oblsina  a  cousciousneas  of  ita  intrinsic  moral  value,  and 
Rational  Freedom  is  achieved,  t.  e.  from  the  Reformation  to  our  own 
times,  356,  357.  The  German  world  presents  a  repeti^ou  (by  analogy) 
of  earlier  epochs — Comparison  with  tho  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman 
World,  358,  359. 
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Chapter  I.  The  BiBBABiA»  MioHiiiONS.— Individoal  freedom  a 
characleriatic  of  the  ancient  Germans — Canses  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  360.  Duplicate  condition  of  the  great  Teatotuc 
families — Various  tribes  of  Germans,  361 — Romanic  and  Geimanic 
nadona  of  Europe— the  former  comprising  Italy,  Spain.  Portugaj  and 
France,  tbo  latter  Germany  itself,  Scandinavia  and  England,  362.  Tha 
Bcdflvei — their  immigration  and  relation  lo  the  rest  of  Europe — Hare 
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nol  j&k  appeared  as  an  independent  phase  of  Reason,  ivhateyer  thej 
niMT  become  in  the  Fatnre— The  Gennan  Nation  characterized  by 
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the  early  periods  of  the  German  World — Transition  m>m  secular 
excesses  to  religious  enthusiasm  and  seclusion,  368,  369. 

Chapteb  n.  Mahombtanism. — Absorption  in  one  Idea  characteristic 
of  Mahometanism — the  polar  and  supplemental  opposite  of  the  splitting 
np  into  particularity  that  distinguishes  the  German  World,  369,  370. 
Comparison  of  Mahometanism  with  other  forms  of  Faith — Origin  and 
progress  of  the  Musstdman  faith  and  arms,  371.  Fanaticism  of  the 
Mahometans— Xa  religion  et  la  terrevr  the  Moslem  principle,  as  with 
Robespierre  La  liberty  et  la  terreur — ^Instability  of  their  political  or- 
ganizations, 372.  Rapid  rise  of  Arts  and  Sciences  among  them,  373. 
Mussulman  revolutions — ^European  struggle  with  the  Saracens^ 
Goethe's  "  Divan,**  374. 

Chapter  HI.  Thb  Empibb  of  Chahlemaonb. — Constitution  of  the 
Frank  £mpire — ^Feudal  System — Rise  oi  the  **  Mayors  of  the  Palace." 
Pepin  le  Bref^  375.  Charlemagne — ^Extent  of  his  Empire — ^Its  com- 
plete organization,  376,  377.  Administration  of  Justice — ^Ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs — Imperial  Council,  378,  379.  Causes  of  the  instability  of 
the  political  organization  established  by  Charlemagne,  380. 

Section  II.    The  Middle  Ages. 

Reactions  occasioned  by  the  infinite  falsehood  which  rules  the  destinies  of 
ti^e  Middle  Ages.  (1)  That  of  particular  nationalities  against  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  the  Frank  Empire.  (2)  That  of  individuals 
against  legal  authority.  (3)  That  of  the  spiritual  element  against  the 
existing  order  of  things.  The  Crusades  the  culminating  epoch  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  380,  381. 

ChaftbrL  The  Feudality  and  the  Hierabcht. — First  reaction 
— Separation  of  the  French  from  the  Germans— Italian  andBurgun- 
dian  Kingdoms,  &c.  Invasion  by  the  Norsemen  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  382.  Magyar  and  Saracen  inroads — fn^cieucy  of 
tiie  military  organization  formed  by  Charlemagne,  383.  Second  re- 
action— Capacity  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  legal  order  not  yet 
attained — ^Protection  sGOPorded  by  powerful  indi^dduals — "Feudum" 
and  "  fides,"  384,  385.  The  Imperial  dignity  an  empty  title— The 
state  broken  up  into  petty  soverei^ties,  386.  Hugh  Capet — the  na- 
ture of  his  power — ^France  divided  mto  several  Du(£ies  and  Earldoms 
— Conquest  of  England  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  387.  State 
of  Germany  and  Italy — Right  vanishing  before  individual  Might. 
Third  reaction— thai  of  Universality  against  the  Real  World  split  up 
into  particularity — chiefly  promoted  by  the  Church,  388.  Close  of  the 
Worid  expected  in  the  eleventh  centoiy — ^Ecclesiastical  affiun,  389. 
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The  subject  of  thiscourae  of  Lectureaiatlie  Pbiloaophitai 
History  of  the  World.  And  by  tkis  must  be  understood, 
not  a  collection  of  general  obseri-ations  respecting  it,  sug- 
gested by  tbe  study  of  its  records,  and  proposed  to  be  illus- 
trated by  tta  facts,  but  Univeraal  History  itself.*  To  gain  a 
clear  idea  at  the  outset,  of  the  nature  of  our  tnak,  it  seema 
necessary  to  begin  with  an  eiaminatioD  of  the  other  methods 
of  treating  History.  The  varioua  methods  may  be  ranged 
under  three  heads: 

I.  Original  History. 
II.  Eeflective  History. 
III.  Philosophical  BUstory. 

I.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  mention  of  oneortwodiatinguished 
names  will  furnish  a  definite  type.  To  this  categoiy  belong 
Herodotus,  Thucydidea,  and  other  historiiuis  of  the  same 
order,  whose  descriptions  are  for  the  moat  part  limited  to 
(ieeda,  events,  and  states  of  society,  which  tbey  had  before 
their  eyes,  and  whose  spirit  they  shared.  They  simply  trans- 
ferred what  was  passing  in  the  world  around  them,  to  the 
realm  of  re-presentative  intellect.  An  external  phenomenon 
is  thns  translated  into  an  internal  conception.  In  the  same 
way  tbe  poet  operates  upon  the  matenal  supplied  him  by 
his  emotions ;  projecting  it  into  an  image  for  the  conceptive 
faculty.  These  original  historians  did,  it  is  true,  find  state- 
ments and  narratives  of  other  men  ready  to  hand.  One 
person  cannot  be  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  everythiug. 
£ut  they  make  use  of  such  aids  only  asthepoet  doesof  t!i;it 

*  I  canaot  mcntkni  any  vrork  QtsX.  will  mna  as  a  compcndjoin  of  Iho 
CQurae.  but  I  may  remark  that  in  my  "  Outlines  at  the  Fhilnsophy  at 
I,ilw,"§§341-3fi0,  Ihnvealrcndjgivenadclimlion  of  such  a  Umvers*! 
Uiiloiy  D«  it  is  projmsed  to  dcvclijpe,  imd  a  iyllnbus  of  Ihe  chief  elemeoM 
or  periods  into  wliicli  itmLtorally  diriilei  iUclf. 
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liaritoge  of  sii  already-formed  language,  to  vhich  he  owci  m 

much  i  merely  aa  ttu  ingredietit.  HiBtoriographers  bind  lo- 
gether  the  fleeting  elements  of  atory,  and  treaaure  them  up 
for  immortality  in  the  Temple  of  Mnemosyne.  Legends, 
Ballad-storiea,  Traditions  must  be  excluded  from  such  ori- 
ginal biato^.  These  are  but  dim  and  hazy  forma  of  hiato- 
rical  cpprebeneion,  and  therefore  belong  to  nations  whose 
intelligence  in  but  half  awakened.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  to  do  with  people  fully  eonacioua  of  what  they  won 
and  what  they  were  about.  The  doiuain  of  reality — actuallj- 
seen,  or  capable  of  being  so— affords  a  very  different  basia  ir; 
point  of  firmnesB  from  tliat  fugitive  and  abadowy  element, 
in  which  were  engendered  those  legends  and  poetic  dreams 
whose  historical  prestige  raniahea,  aa  aoon  as  nations  have 
attained  a  mature  individuality. 

Such  original  historians,  then,  change  the  events,  the  deeds 
and  the  states  of  society  with  which  they  are  conversant, 
into  an  object  for  the  conceptive  iaculty.  The  narratives  they 
leave  ua  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  comprehensive  in  their 
range.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Guicciardini,  may  be  taken 
aa  ftir  samples  of  the  class  in  this  respect.  What  ia  present 
and  living  in  their  environment,  ia  their  proper  material. 
The  influences  that  have  formed  the  writer  are  identical  with 
those  which  have  moulded  the  events  that  constitute  the 
matter  of  hia  atory.  The  author's  spirit,  and  that  of  the 
actions  he  narrates,  is  one  and  the  same.  He  describes 
scenes  in  which  he  himself  liaa  been  an  actor,  or  at  any  rate 
an  interested  spectator.  It  is  abort  periods  of  time,  indi- 
vidual shapes  ot  persons  and  occurrences,  single,  unreflected 
traita,  of  which  he  makes  his  picture.  And  hia  aim  ia  no- 
thing more  than  the  preseatation  to  posterity  of  an  image  of 
events  as  clear  aa  that  which  he  himself  possessed  in  virtue 
of  personal  observation,  or  life-like  descriptions.  Beflections 
■re  none  of  hia  business,  for  he  lives  in  the  spirit  of  his  sub- 

e'  ct  t  he  baa  not  attained  an  elevation  above  it.  If,  as  in 
Khar's  case,  he  belongs  to  the  exalted  rank  of  generals  oi 
Btatesmen,  it  is  the  prosecution  of  hia  oum  aims  that  con- 
stitutes the  history. 

Such  apeecbes  aa  we  find  in  Thucjdidea  (for  example)  of 
which  we  can  positively  assert  that  they  are  not  boiid  Jitle 
teports,  would  aeem  to  make  against  our  atatemeut  that  a 
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bistorian  of  hia  clans  preeentH  ua  no  reflected  pifttire  ;  tLat 
persona  and  people  appear  in  his  works  in  prvprid  perfotid. 
Speechee,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  veritable  traoaBctione  la 
tbe  human  commonwealth ;  in  fact,  very  gravely  influential 
transactioDs.  It  ia,  indeed,  often  said,  "Such  and  bucU 
things  are  only  talk ;"  by  way  of  demonstrating  their  harm- 
lessnesB.  That  for  which  this  escuse  ia  brought,  may  be 
mere  "  talk ;"  and  talk  enjoys  the  important  privilege 
of  being  harmleBs.  But  addresses  of  peoples  to  peoples,  or 
arations  directed  to  nations  and  to  princes,  are  iotegrant 
constituents  of  hietory.  Granted  that  such  orations  as 
those  of  Pericles — that  moat  profoundly  accomplished,  ge- 
nuine, noble  statesman — were  elaborated  by  Thucydidea ;  it 
must  yet  be  maintained  that  they  were  not  foreign  to  tbe 
character  of  the  speaker.  In  the  orations  in  question,  these 
men  proclaim  the  maslin a  adopted  by  their  countrymen,  and 
wbion  formed  their  own  character  ;  they  record  their  views 
of  their  political  relations,  and  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
nature ;  and  the  principlea  of  their  designs  and  conduct. 
What  the  bistorian  puts  into  their  mouths  is  no  suppositi- 
tious system  of  ideas,  but  an  uncorrupted  tianscript  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  habitudes. 

Of  these  historians,  whom  we  must  moke  thoroughly  oui 
own,  with  whom  we  must  linger  long,  if  we  would  bve  with 
their  respective  nations,  and  enter  deeply  into  their  spirit : 
of  theae  historians,  to  whose  pages  we  may  turn  not  for  the 
purposes  of  erudition  merely,  hut  with  a  view  to  deep  and  ge- 
nuine enjoyment,  there  are  fewer  than  might  be  imagined. 
Herodotus  the  Father,  i.e.  the  Founder  of  liiatory,  and  Thu- 
cydidea  have  been  already  mentioned,  Xenophon's  Setreal  oj 
the  Ten  Tkoutand,  is  a  work  equally  original.  Ceesar's  Com- 
mentaries are  the  simple  masterpiece  of  a  mighty  spirit. 
Among  the  ancients,  these  annalists  were  necessarily  great 
captains  and  statesmen.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  if  we  except 
the  Bishops,  who  were  placed  in  tlie  very  centre  of  the  poli- 
tical world,  the  Monks  monopolize  this  category  as  naive 
chroniclers  who  were  as  decidedly  isolated  from  active  life  as 
those  elder  annalists  had  been  connected  with  it.  In  modem 
times  the  relations  are  entirely  altered.  Our  culture  is  es- 
sentially comprehensive,  aud  immediately  chongea  all  events 
into  historical  representations.     Belonging  to  the  class  in 
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hlotorjr,  vo  am  nlwajrs  beating  our  braliiR  to  diicover  how 
*iiatory  oiiffht  to  ho  writton.  Tliia  tlnit  kind  of  ItoHoctivii 
lliHtory  in  moHt  tioarly  akiu  to  tho  prucodini^,  whun  it  has  no 
fiirtlieraiiii  tlmu  to  pruMuttbe  Animli  of  n  oootilry  coniiiluti'. 
Biich  eompilritiotii  (nmoug  which  may  bo  rcokinipd  llio  works 
nf  Livy,  Dioduruti  SiculuH,  JohanneM  von  MUllt^r'H  Hiatory  of 
BwitKOriiiud)  arc,  if  woll  porfoi-ined,  bijilily  tiifntorioUH. 
Among  tlio  boit  of  tbo  liiml  may  bo  rockoiiud  niich  nminliBtn 
M  npjiroiti'li  thoHo  of  tlio  ilrnt  dimti  \  whouive  mi  vivid  n  truii- 
■oripl  of  oveiiti  that  tlio  reador  may  well  fanoy  liimiolf  Ilh- 
toninf;  to  con  torn  porariot  nnd  oyo-witncwaoi.  llut  it  often 
happen*  that  Iho  iudividunlity  of  tono  whioh  muHt  cliarac- 
terlu!  a  writer  bolonffing  to  a  ditforent  culture,  is  uot  modilled 
in  nccordanco  witli  tiie  p<)rioda  aach  n  record  inu»t  travprw.-. 
The  Mjiirit  of  tho  writer  ia  iiuiU!  other  tbnn  tbnt  of  Ihu  tiniei 
of  wliU'h  bo  troata.  Tbua  Livy  puts  into  tbo  uioiitlia  of  tho 
old  lioninn  kings,  oonsnlti,  and  g<mt<rnlM,  micii  orntioni  nn 
would  b«  delivered  by  an  aoeomiiliRliod  advin?rilii  nf  tlie  Livian 
«ra,  nud  which  Btriki[]({iy  contnint  with  the  (p-nnine  trndl- 
tiona  of  Bomau  antiquity  («.  p.  tho  fnbie  of  Mcneniun 
Agrippii.)  In  llio  snnie  way  lie  givi-B  us  descriptions  of 
battles,  aa  if  he  hud  buen  an  actuiil  spoctiitor  ;  bnt  whom 
foaturcH  would  servo  woll  ououRb  for  baltlea  in  any  period, 
and  whoso  distiuetiicns  contnuita  on  the  other  hand  with  Uki 
want  uf  udutioetiou  and  tho  iiieonsistenoy  timt  prcvuil  else- 
whorp,  even  in  his  trontment  of  chief  points  of  interest.  Tbu 
diffemnci'  biitwMin  suoh  a  oompilur  and  an  original  liistorinn 
may  be  best  seen  by  (.■onipnriiiK  Polybius  himaelf  witli  tin- 
stylo  in  wliich  Livy  usi-s,  oKiniiids,  imd  abrideos  his  aanalH 
in  thoNO  [leridds  of  wliiuh  PolybiuH's  avuonnt  has  bovn  prc- 
lerved.  Jobauuos  von  MUlIer  has  given  a  stiff,  formal,  po- 
dantic  nspMb  to  his  liistoty,  in  tho  endeavour  to  roineiu 
faithful  in  his  portrnituro  tu  the  lime*  lie  dcscribtis.  Wi> 
inuoh  prefer  tho  nniTatives  wo  find  iu  old  Taohudv.  All  is 
more  ui^ve  uud  natuml  than  it  appears  in  tho  garb  of  a  tlc- 
titiouR  and  nll'iiot«d  archaism. 

A  history  which  aspires  to  traverse  long  periods  of  time, 
or  to  bd  universal,  must  indeed  forego  tlio  attempt  to  givu 
individual  representntions  of  the  past  ns  it  aotuidly  existed. 
It  must  forashortcii  its  pifturos  by  abstraetions;  and  this  in- 
elude)  not  tncraly  tiie  umiasioii  of  events  and  deeds,  but  wbaU 
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e>er  is  iuvolved  in  the  fact  that  Thought  ia,  alter  aJl,  the 
moat  trenchftnt  epitomist.  A  battle,  a  great  victory,  a  "icge 
no  longer  maiotams  its  originai  proportions,  but  ie  p'  .  ul^ 
with  a  bare  mention.  When  Livy  e.  y.  tella  us  of  the  wai- 
with  the  Yoisei,  we  soiiietimea  have  the  brief  ansomicement  i 
"  Thia  year  war  was  carried  on  with  the  Volsci." 

2.  A  second  epeciea  of  Beflective  History  ia  what  we 
liiay  call  the  Frdgmalical.  Wbca  we  have  to  deal  with  thu 
Past,  and  occupy  ouraelvea  with  a  remote  world,  a  Preseut 
rises  into  being  for  the  mind — produced  by  its  own  activity, 
aa  the  reward  of  its  labour.  The  occurrences  are,  indeed, 
various;  but  the  idoa  which  pervades  them— their  deeper 
import  and  connection — ia.  one.  This  takes  the  occurrence 
out  of  the  category  of  the  Past  and  makes  it  virtually  Pre- 
sent. Pragmatical  (didactic)  reflections,  though  in  their 
nature  decidedly  abstract,  are  truly  and  indefeasibly  of  the 
Present,  and  quicken  the  annals  of  the  dead  Past  with  the 
life  of  to-day.  Whether,  indeed,  such  reflections  are  truly 
interesting  and  enlivening,  depends  on  the  writer's  own 
epirit.  Moral  reflections  must  here  be  specially  noticed, — 
the  moral  leaching  espected  from  history  ;  which  latter  has 
not  unfreq'jently  been  treated  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
former.  It  may  be  allowed  that  eiamplea  of  virtue  elevate 
the  soul,  and  are  applicable  in  the  moral  instruction  ot 
children  for  impressing  excellence  upon  their  minds.  But 
the  destinies  of  peoples  and  stutea,  their  interests,  relations, 
and  the  compHcated  tissue  of  their  afiairs,  present  quite 
another  field,  Eulers,  Statesmen,  Nations,  are  wont  to  be 
L-mphatically  commended  to  the  teaching  wliich  experience 
offers  in  history.  Bat  what  experience  and  history  teach 
is  this, — that  peoples  and  govepiments  never  have  learned 
uything  Irom  history,  or  acted  on  priaciples  deduced  Irom 
;.  £lach  period  is  involved  in  auca  peculiar  circumstances, 
xhibits  a  condition  of  things  bo  atrutly  idiosyncratic,  that 
its  conduct  must  be  regulated  by  considerations  connected 
with  itself,  and  itself  alone.  Amid  the  pressure  of  great 
events,  a  general  principle  gives  no  heiLp.  It  is  useless  to 
rivert  to  similar  circumstances  in  the  Past.  The  pallid 
sliudes  of  memory  struggle  in  vain  with  the  life  and  freedom 
of  the  Present,  Looked  at  in  thia  light,  nothing  can  be 
fihallower  than  the  oft-repeated  appeal  to  Qreek  and  llomau 
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esamples  during  the  Prench  Eevolutioo.  Nothing  is 
diverse  than  the  geaius  of  those  natione  and  that  of  our 
times.  Johatmea  t.  Miiller,  in  his  Uniyerfal  Hiatory  as 
also  in  his  Histoiy  of  SniteerlaiK!,  had  such  moral  air 
view.  He  deaigned  to  prepare  a  hody  of  political  docl 
for  the  inBtnictiou  of  princes,  governmentB  and  peoples  (be 
foiined  a  special  collection  of  doctrines  and  reflections, — 
il^vquently  giving  ua  in  Lis  correspondence  the  exact  number 
vf  apophthegms  «  hieh  he  had  compiled  in  a  week)  ;  hut  he 
jAuuot  reckon  tliis  pait  of  his  labour  as  among  tlie  best  that 
ae  accoinplished.  It  is  only  a  thorough,  liberal,  compre- 
hensive view  of  hifltorical  relations  (such  e.g.  as  we  find  In 
Montesquieu's  "  Esprit  des  Lois"),  that  can  give  truth  and 
interest  to  reflections  of  this  order,  One  Hefleotive  History 
tlierefore,  supersedes  another.  The  materials  are  patent  to 
e^■e^y  writer :  each  ia  likely  enough  to  believe  himaeJf  capa- 
ble of  arranging  and  manipulating  them  ;  and  we  may 
expect  that  each  will  insist  upon  his  own  spirit  as  that  of 
the  age  in  question.  Disgusted  by  such  renective  histories, 
readers  have  often  returned  with  pleaaiire  to  a  narrative 
adopting  no  particular  pomt  of  view.  These  certainly  have 
their  value ;  hut  for  the  most  part  they  offer  only  material 
for  history.  We  Germans  are  content  with  such.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  display  great  genius  in  reani- 
mating bygone  times,  and  in  brmgmg  the  past  to  bear  upon, 
the  present  condition  of  tbiiigs. 

3.  The  third  form  of  Beflective  Hiatory  is  the  Cntieal. 
This  deserves  mention  as  preeminently  the  mode  of  treating 
history,  now  cmrept  in  Qermany.  It  is  not  history  itsett 
that  is  here  presented.  We  might  more  properly  designate 
it  as  a  Hj^tory  of  Jlistoty  ;  a  criticism  of  historical  narra- 
tives ana  an  investigatioat  of  their  truth  and  credibility. 
Its  peculiarity  in  point  of  fact  and  of  intention,  consists  m 
the  acuteneBs  with  which  the  writer  extorts  something  from 
the  records  which  was  not  in  the  matters  recorded.  The 
French  Jiave  given  ua  much  that  is  profound  and  judicious 
in  this  class  of  composition.  But  thev  have  not  endeavoured 
^.£U!sa  merely  critical  procedure  tor  substantial  history. 
They  have  duly  presented  their  judguients  in  the  form  of 
.aitical  treatises.  Among  ua,  the  --o-called  "higher  critj. 
nmn,"  which  reigns  supit'ms  in  the  domain  of 
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has  abo  taken  poBseasion  of  our  historical  literature.  Tliia 
"  liiglier  criticism  "  has  been  the  pretext  for  inttoJuciiig  all 
the  aDti-historical  uiouetrosities  that  a  vain  imagination 
could  Buggeat.  Here  we  have  the  other  method  of  making 
the  past  8  living  reality  ;  putting  subjective  fancies  in  the 
place  of  historical  data  ;  fancies  whoae  merit  is  measured  by 
their  boldness,  that  is,  the  scantiness  of  the  particulars  on 
which  they  are  baaed,  and  the  peremptorineaa  with  which 
they  contravene  the  best  established  facta  of  history. 

4.  The  last  species  of  Eeilective  History  announeea  its 
frogmeataijr  character  on  the  very  face  of  it.  It  adopts  an 
abstract  position ;  yet,  since  it  takes  general  points  of  view 
(e.y.  as  the  HiatorYof_ATt,  of  Law,  of  Eeligiou),  it  forms  a 
transition  to  the  Philosophical  History  of  the  World.  In 
oiu-  time  this  form  of  the  history  of  ideas  has  been  more 
developed  and  brought  into  notice.  Such  branches  of  na- 
tional life  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  entire  complex  of  a 
people's  annals ;  and  the  question  of  chief  importance  in 
relation  to  our  Bubject  is,  ■whether  the  connection  of  the 
whole  is  exhibited  m  its  truth  and  reality,  or  referred  tc 
merely  eiteroal  relations.  In  the  latter  cas^  these  im- 
portant phenomena  (Art,  Law,  Eeligiou,  &c.)  appear  as 
pmdyaceidental  national  peculiarities.  It  must  be  re- 
■narkeiTthat,  wlicn  Eeflective  History  has  advanced  to  the 
doption  of  general  points  of  view,  if  the  position  taken  is 
,  true  one,  these  are  found  to  constitute— not  a  merely 
external  thread,  a  superficial  series — but  are  the  inward 
guiding  soul  of  the  occurrences  and  actions  that  occupy  a 
nation's  annals.  For,  like  the  soul- conductor  Mercury,  the 
I^lea  is  in  truth,  the  leader  of  peoples  and  of  the  World; 
and^gjirit,  the  rational  and  necessitated  will  of  that  con- 
ductor, is  and  has  been  the  director  of  the  events  of  the 
WorTd's  History,  To  become  acquainted  with  Spirit  in 
this  its  office  of  guidance,  is  the  object  of  our  present 
undertaking.     This  brings  na  to 

III.  The  third  kind  of  history, —the  FMlotophiod.  No 
explanation  was  needed  of  tlie  two  previous  classes  ;  their 
nature'  was  self-evident.  It  is  otherwise  with  this  last, 
wiiich  certainly  seems  to  require  an  exposition  or  justifica- 
tion. The  most  general  denultion  that  can  be  given,  is,  that 
the  Philosophy  of  History  means  nothing  but  the  thoughtful 
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eonnieraiion  of  it.  Thought  is,  indeed,  essential  to  hu< 
maiiity.  It  is  this  tliat  dietinguiaheB  us  from  the  brutes. 
In  seuaation,  cognition  and  intellection ;  in  our  ioBtincts 
and  Tolitiona,  as  far  as  thej  are  truly  humaUr  Thought  ia 
an  invariable  element.  To  insist  upon  Thonght  id  this  con- 
nection with  history,  may  however,  appear  unsatiafsetory. 
In  this  science  it  would  seem  aa  ii'  Thought  must  be  Bubor- 
diaate  to  what  is  given,  to  the  realities  of  fact ;  that  this  ia 
its  baaiB  and  guide ;  while  Philosophy  dwells  in  the  region 
of  self-produced  ideas,  without  reference  to  actuality.  Ap- 
proaching history  thus  prepossessed.  Speculation  might  be 
eipected  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  passive  material;  and,  ho  far 
from  leaving  it  in  its  native  truth,  to  force  it  into  conformity 
with  a  tyrauDoua  idea,  and  to  construe  it,  as  the  phrase  i«, 
"ipriori."  But  as  it  is  the  business  of  history  simply  to 
adopt  into  its  records  what  is  and  has  been,  actual  occur- 
rences and  transactions ;  and  since  it  remains  true  to  its 
character  h\  proportion  aa  it  strictly  adheres  to  its  data,  we 
seem  to  have  in  Philosophy,  a  process  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  tlie  historiographer.  This  contradiction,  and  the 
chaise  consequently  brought  against  speculation,  shall  be 
esplmned  and  coufuted.  We  do  not,  however,  propose  to 
correct  the  innumerable  special  misrepresentntions,  trite  or 
novel,  that  are  current  respecting  the  aims,  the  interpsts, 
and  the  modes  of  treating  history,  and  its  relation  to  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  only  Thought  which  Philosophy  brings  with  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  History,  is  the  simple  conception  of 
Seaton  ;  that  Reason  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  World  ;  that 
the  history  of  the  world,  therefore,  presents  xa  vrith  a 
jatioaal  process..  This  conviction  and  intuition  is  a  hypo- 
thesis in  the  domain  of  history  as  such.  In  that  of  Phi- 
iosophy  it  is  no  hypothesis.  It  is  there  proved  by  spe- 
culative cognition,  that  Eeason — and  this  term  may  here 
suffice  US,  without  investigating  the  relation  sustained  by  the 
Universe  to  the  Divine  Being, — is  Substance,  as  well  aa 
Infinite  Power ;  its  own  Jbij^niie  Material  underlying 
all  the  natural  and  spiritual  Ute  which  it  originates,  as 
also  the  Infinite  IFbrm, — that  which  sets  this  Materiid.  in 
motion.  On  X'ab  one  hand,  Beason  is  the  aitbstanee  of  the 
tTmverse ;  viz.  that  by  which  and  in  which  all  reality  has  its 
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beiug  and  eubaiatence.  On  the  otlier  Land,  it  is  the  Infinite 
Energy  of  the  UuiTerae  ;  siuce  £«aaou  ia  not  so  powerless 
KB  to  be  incapable  of  producing  anything  but  a  mere  ideal, 
a  mere  inteation— hanng  its  place  outside  reality,  nobodr 
knows  wbere;  something  separate  and  abatract,  in  the  heads 
of  certain  human  beings.  It  is  the  infinite  complex  of 
thmgt,  their  entire  Essence  and  Truth.  It  is  its  own  ma- 
terial which  it  commits  to  its  own  Active  Jinergy  t«  work 
up  ;  not  needing,  as  finite  action  does,  the  conditions  of  an 
external  material  of  given  means  from  which  it  may  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  objects  of  its  activity.  It  supplies  its 
own  nourishment,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own  operations. 
While  it  is  exclusively  its  own  basis  of  existence,  and  abso- 
lute final  aim,  it  is  also  the  energizing  power  realizing  this 
aim  ;  developing  it  not  only  in  the  phenomena  of  tlie 
Natural,  but  also  of  the  Spiritual  Universe— the  History  of 
the  World.  That  this  "  Idea"  or  "  Eeason"  is  the  JHe, 
the  Eternal,  the  absolutely  powerful  essence  ;  that  it  reveals 
itself  in  the  World,  and  that  in  that  World  nothing  else  ia 
revealed  but  this  and  its  honour  and  glory — is  the  theaia 
which,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  proTed-i&-PhiloBophy,  and 
U  here  regt^ed  as  demonstrated. 

In  those  of  my  hearers  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
Philosophy,  I  may  fairly  jiresume,  at  least,  the  eiistence 
of  a  belief  in  Beason,  a  desire,  a  thirst  for  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  in  entering  upon  this  course  of  Lectures. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  wish  for  rational  insight,  not  the  ambi- 
tion to  amass  a  mere  heap  of  acquirements,  that  should  be 
[iresupposed  in  every  ease  as  possessing  the  mind  of  the 
earner  in  the  study  of  science.  If  the  clear  idea  of  Keaaon 
is  not  already  developed  in  our  minds,  in  beginning  the 
study  of  Universal  History,  we  should  at  least  have  the 
firm,  unconquerable  fnijih  that  Beasou  doe*  exist  there  ;  and 
that  the  World  of  intelligence  and  conscious  volition  ia 
not  abandoned  to  chance,  but  must  shew  itself  in  the  light 
of  the  aell'-cognizant  Idea.  Yet  I  am  not  obliged  to  make 
any  such  preliminary  demand  upon  your  faith.  What  I 
have  said  thus  provisionally,  and  what  I  shall  have  further 
to  say,  is,  even  in  reference  to  our  branch  of  science,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  hypothetical,  but  as  a  summary  view  of  the 
whole  i  the  retult  of  the  invettigaiion  we  are  about  to  pui- 
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sue  ;  a  result  whicb  happens  to  be  known. tojae,  because 
iiave  traversed  the  entire  £eld.  It  ia  only  an  inference  Irani 
the  history  of  the  World,  that  it»  development  has  been  a 
rational  process ;  that  the  history  in  questioa  hat  consti- 
tuted the  rational  necessary  course  of  the  World-Spirit — 
that  Spirit  whose  nature  is  always  one  and  the  same,  but 
which  unfolds  this  its  one  natiu«  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
World's  esistence.  This  must,  aa  before  stated,  present 
itself  as  the  ultimate  result  of  Histoiy.  But  we  have  to 
take  the  latter  as  it  is.  Wo^mciat  proceed  historical^— 
eapieiailly.  Among  other  precautions  we  must  take  care 
not  to  he  misled  by  professed  historians  who  (especially 
among  the  Germans,  and  enjoying  a  considerable  authority), 
ore  chargeable  with  the  very  procedure  of  which  tbey  accuse 
the  Philosopher — introducing  i  priori  inventions  of  their 
own  into  the  records  of  the  Past.  It  is,  for  example,  a  widely 
current  fiction,  that  there  was  an  original  primBval  people, 
taught  immediately  by  God,  endowed  with  perfect  insight 
and  wisdom,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  natural 
!uws  and  spintua)  truth;  that  there  have  been  such  or  such 
sacerdotal  peoples ;  or,  to  mention  a  more  specific  averment, 
that  there  was  a  Boman  Epos,  from  which  the  Roman  his- 
torians derived  the  early  annals  of  their  city,  &c.  Authori- 
ties of  this  kind  we  leave  to  those  talented  hiatoriana  by 
profession,  among  whom  (in  Germany  at  least)  their  use  is 
not  uucommon. — We  might  then  announce  it  as  the  first 
condition  to  bo  observed,  that  we  should  faithfully  adopt  all 
that  IB  historical.  But  in  such  general  cipressions  them- 
selvcB,  as  "faithfully"  and  "adopt,"  lies  the  ambiguity. 
Even  the  ordinary,  the  "  impartial "  historiographer,  who 
believes  and  professes  that  he  maintains  a  simply  receptive 
attitude!  surrendering  himself  only  to  the  data  supplied 
him — is  by  no  means  passive  aa  regards  the  exercise  of  his 
thinking  powers.  He  brings  bis  categories  with  hira,  and 
sees  the  phenomena  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  eielu- 
sively  through  these  media.  And,  especially  in  all  that 
pretends  to  t)iQ  name  of  science,  it  is  indispensable  that 
Season  should  not  sleep — that  roQection  should  be  in  full 
play.  To  hira  who  looks  upon  the  world  rationally,  the 
world  in  its  turn,  presents  a  rational  aspect.  The  relation 
is  mutual.     But  the  various  exercises  of  reflection — the  dil^ 
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ferent  points  of  view — tlie  modea  of  deciding  the  simpla 
question  of  tlie  relative  importance  of  events  (the  first 
category  that  occupies  the  attentioo  of  the  historian),  do 
not  belong  to  this  place. 

I  will  on!_v  mention  two  phases  and  points  of  yiew  that 
concern  the  generally  difi'uaed  conviction  that  Beason  hna 
ruled,  and  ia'sEnl  ruling  in  Mip  wnrlil,  n,nii  coti-.pqlipiil;ly  in 
the  world's  history;  because  they  give  us,  at  the  same  tinier 
■  nn  opportunity  for  more  closely  investigating  the  question 
that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  for  iudicating  a 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  will  have  to  be  enlarged  on  iu 
the  sequel. 

I. — One  of  these  points  is,  that  passage  in  history,  whicli  in- 
forms us  that  the  Greek  Anax^goras  was  the  first  to  enunciate 
the  doctrina  that  tuucT'TTnaerslanding  generally,  OE  Season, 
oovems  the  world.  It  is  not  intelligence  as  self-consciona 
Season, — not  a  Spirit  as  such  that  is  meant ;  and  va  must 
clearly  distinguish  these  from  each  other.  The  movement  ot 
the  solar  system  takes  place  according  to  unchangeable  laws. 
These  laws  ar&Beaaon,  implicit  in  the  phenomena  in  quegjipn. 
But  neither  the  sun  nor  the  planets,  which  revolve  around  it 
according  to  these  laws,  can  De  said  to  have  any  conBcioua- 
ness  of  them. 

A  thought  of  this  kind, — that  Nature  is  an  embodiment 
of  Beason  ;  that  it  is  unchangeably  subordinate  to  universal 
laws,  appears  nowise  striking  or  strange  to  us.  We  ara 
accustomed  to  such  conceptions,  and  find  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  them.  And  I  have  mentioned  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  partly  to  shew  how  history  teaches,  that  ideas  of 
this  kind,  which  may  seem  trivial  to  us,  have  not  always  been 
in  the  world ;  that  on  the  contrary,  such  a  thought  makes 
H  I  '  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  human  intelligence,     Aristotle 

H  M  Bays  of  Anaxagoras,  as  the  originator  of  the  thought  in  ques- 

H  tion,  that  he  appeared  as  a  sober  man  among  the  drunken. 

^.  '  Socrates,  adopted  the  doctrine  from  AjinTngaras,  and  it  forth- 

f  t  with  became  the  ruling  idea  in  Philosophy, — except  in  the 

■  Bchool  of  Epicurus,  who  aaeribed  all  events  to  chance.     "  I 

W  was  delighted  with  the  sentiment," — Plato  makes  Socrates 

P  say,^"  and  hoped  I  had  found  a  teacher  who  would  shew  me  ■ 

'  Nature  in  harmony  with  Eeason,  who  would  demonstrate  in         1 

each  particular  phenomenon  its  specific  aim,  and  in  the  wholc^         I 
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nd  object  of  tlie  TTjiiverse.     I  would  not  liuTt  sup.  ^^H 

rerai^red  this  hope  for  a  great  deal.     But  how  very  ciuch  ^^H 

was  I  disappointed,  when,  Tiaving  zealously  applied  myself  to  ^^H 

the  writings  of  Anasagoras,  I  found  that  he  adduces  only  ^^| 


Internal  causes,  such  as  Atmosphere,  Ether,  Water,  and  the 
like."  Itiaevidentthat  the  defect  which  Socrates  com  plains 
of  respecting  Anasagoraa'a  doctrine,  does  not  concern  the 
principle  itself,  but  the  shortcoming  of  the  prppounder  in 
applying  it  to  Nature  in  the  concreto.  Nature  is  not  deduced 
from  that  principle :  the  latter  remains  in  fact  a  mere  ab- 
straction, inasmuch  as  the  former  is  not  comprehended  and 
exhibited  &a  a  development  of  it,— an  organisation  produced 
by  and  from  Eeason.  I  wish,  at  the  very  outset,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  important  difference  between  a  conception, 
a  principle,  a  truth  limited  to  an  ahgtracl  form  and  its  de- 
terminate application,  and  concrete  development.  This  dis- 
tinction affects  the  whole  fabric  of  philosophy ;  and  among 
other  bearings  of  it  there  ia  one  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  revert  at  the  close  of  our  view  of  Universal  History, 
in  investigating  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  in  the  most 
recent  period. 

We  have  next  to  notice  the  rise  of  this  idea — tbatKeason 
directs  the  World  —  in  connection  with  a  further  application 
of  it,  well  known  to  us, — in  the  form,  viz.  of  the  religiout 
truth,  that  the  world  ia  not  abandoned  to  chance  and  ex- 
ternal contingent  causes,  but  that  a  Frovidenee  controls  it._ 
I  stated  above,  that  I  would  not  make  a  demand  on  your 
faith,  in  regard  to  the  principle  announced.  Yet  I  might 
appeal  to  your  belief  in  it,  in  this  religiout  atpect,  if,  aa  a 
general  rule,  the  nature  of  philosophical  science  allowed  it  to 
attach  authority  to  presuppoBitionB.  To  put  it  in  another 
shape, — this  appeal  is  forbidden,  because  the  science  of  which 
we  have  to  treat,  proposes  itself  to  fumiah  the  proof  (not 
"Indeed  of  the  abstract  Truth  of  the  doctrine,  but)  of  its 
correctness  aa  compared  with  facts.  The  truth,  then,  that 
a  Providence  (that  of  God)  presides  over  the  eveota  of  the 
World  — conaorta  with  the  proposition  in  question  ;  for 
Diaine  Providence  is  Wisdom,  endowed  with  an  infinite 
Power,  which  realises  its  aim,  viz.  the  absolute  rational 
design  of  the  World.  Eeaaon  is  Thought  conditioning  itself 
with  perfect  freedom.     But  a  difference — rather  a  contra- 
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diction — will  manifest  itself,  between  this  belief  and  oui 
principle,  juet  as  was  tlie  case  in  reference  to  the  demand 
made  W  Socratea  in  the  case  of  Aaaiagoraa'a  dictum.  For 
that  belief  is  aimilarlj  iodefinite ;  it  is  what  ia  called  a  belief 
in  a  general  Providence,  and  u  not  followed  out  into  deiinita 
application,  or  displayed  in  its  bearing  on  the  grand  total 
— the  entire  course  of  human  hiatory.  But  to  eieplam 
^History  is  to  depict  the  paasiona  of  mansind,  the  geniue,  tha 
active  powers,  that  play  their  part  on  the  great  stage ;  and 
the  providentially  determined  proceaa  which  these  exhihiti 
conatituteB  what  ia  generally  called  the  "plan"  of  Provi- 
dence. Tet  it  is  this  very  plan  which  is  supposed  to  be 
concealed  from  our  view :  wnich  it  is  deemed  presumption, 
even  to  wish  to  recogniae.  The  ignorance  of  Anasagoras,  as 
to  how  intelligence  reveals  itself  in  actual  existence,  was 
ingenuous.  Neither  in  his  conBcionarieBa,  nor  in  that  of 
Greece  at  large,  had  that  thought  been  farther  expanded. 
He  had  notattained  the  power  to  apply  bis  general  principle 
to  the  concrete,  so  as  to  deduce  the  latter  from  the  former. 
.'  It  was  Socratea  who  took  the  Grst  step  in  comprehendiDg  the 
j  union  of  the  Concrete  with  the  XTniversal.  Anaiagoras,  then, 
did  uot  take  up  a  IwHile  position  towards  such  an  application. 
The  common  oelief  in  Providence  does ;  at  least  it  opposes 
I  the  iiae  of  the  principle  on  the  large  scale,  and  denies  the 
'  posaibility  of  discerning  the  plan  of  Providence.  In  isolated 
cases  this  plan  is  supposed  to  be  manifest.  Pious  persons 
are  encouraged  to  recognise  ia  particular  circumstances, 
something  more  than  mere  chance ;  to  acknowledge  the 
guiding  hand  of  God  ;  e.g.  when  help  has  unexpectedly  come 
to  an  individual  in  great  perplexity  and  need.  But  these 
instances  of  providential  design  are  of  a  limited  kind,  and 
concern  the  accomplishment  of  nothing  more  than  the  desires 
of  the  individual  m  question.  But  in  the  Listoi7  of  the 
World,  the  Individtiah  wo  have  to  do  with  are  People*; 
Totalities  that  are  States.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  may  call  this  ''peddling  "  view  of  Providence, 
to  which  the  belief  alluded  to  limits  itself.  Ejually  unsatis- 
factory is  the  merely  abstract,  undeiined  behef  in  a  Provi* 
dence,  when  that  belief  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
details  of  the  process  which  it  conducta.  On  the  contrary 
our  earnest  endeavour  must  be  directed  to  the  recogoiticKi 
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or  the  ways  of  Providence,  tlie  means  it  usea,  and  the  hietorical 
pheaomeua  in  which  it  manifests  Itself ;  and  we  must  shew 
their  connection  with  the  general  principle  aboTC  mentioned. 
But  in  noticing  the  recognition  of  the  plan  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence generally,  I  have  implicitly  touched  upon  a  promiuent 
question  of  the  day  ;  viz.  that  of  the  possibility  or  knowing 
God  :  or  rather — since  public  opinion  has  ceased  to  allow  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  question — the  doctrine  that  it  ia  iin^iosaihle 
to  know  God.  In  direct  contravention  of  what  iscomnianded 
la  holy  Scripture  as  the  highest  duty, — that  wo  should  not 
merely  love,  but  know  God, — the  prevalent  dogma  involves 
the  denial  of  what  is  there  said ;  viz.  that  it  is  the  Spirit  (der 
G^st)  that  leads  into  Truth,  knows  all  things,  penetratea 
even  into  the  deep  things  of  tbe  Qodbead.  While  the 
Divine  Being  is  tnus  placed  beyond  our  knowledge,  and 
outside  tbe  limit  of  all  human  things,  we  have  the  convenient 
licence  of  wandering  as  far  as  we  list,  in  the  direction  of  our 
own  fancies.  We  are  freed  from  the  obligation  to  refer  our 
knowledge  to  the  Divine  and  True.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vanity  and  egotism  which  characterise  it,  find,  in  tliis  false 
position,  am^e  justification ;  and  the  pious  modesty  which 
puts  far  from  it  the  knowledge  of  God,  can  well  estimate  how 
much  fiirtherance  thereby  accrues  to  its  own  wayward  and 
vain  strivings.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  leave  out  of  sight 
the  connection  between  our  thesis — that  Beaaon  governs  and 
haa  governed  the  World — and  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
a  knowledge  of  God,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning  the  imputation  against  PhUosophy  of  being 
shy  of  noticing;  religious  truths,  or  of  having  occasion  to  be  so; 
iu  which  is  insinuated  the  suspicion  that  it  has  anything  but  a 
clear  conscience  in  the  presence  of  these  truths.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  fact  is,  that  in  recent  times  Philosophy 
haa  been  obliged  to  defend  the  domain  of  religion  agaiust 
the  attacks  of  several  theological  aystema.  In  the  Christian 
religion  God  has  revealed  Himself,—  that  is,  he  has  given  us 
to  understand  what  lie  is ;  so  that  He  is  no  longer  a  con- 
cealed or  secret  existence.  And  this  possibility  of  knowing 
Him,  thus  afbrded  us,  renders  such  knowledge  a  duty.  God 
wishes  no  narrow- hearted  soula  or  empty  heads  for  his  children; 
but  those  whose  spirit  is  of  itself  mdeed,  poor,  but  rich  iu 
the  knowledge  of  Him  ;  and  who  regard  this  knowledge  at 
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(joA  as  the  only  valuable  possession.  That  deveiopnient  of 
the  thiiikmg  apirit,  wLicL  Las  resulted  from  the  revelatiou 
of  the  DiviDo  Being  aa  its  aTigiital  basis,  must  ultimately 
advance  to  the  intellEclual  comprebensioa  of  what  was  pre- 
J-  aented  in  the  first  instance,  ia  feeling  and  imagination.  The 
time  must  eventually  come  for  understanding  that  rich 
product  of  active  Eeason,  which  the  History  of  the  World 
offers  to  us.  It  was  for  a  while  the  feahion  to  profess  ad- 
miration for  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  displayed  in  animals, 
flanta,  and  isolated  occurrences.  But,  if  it  be  allowed  that 
'roTidence  manifests  itself  in  such  objects  and  forms  of 
esistence,  why  not  also  in  Universal  History.  This  is  deemed 
too  great  a  matter  to  be  thus  regarded.  But  Divine  "Wisdom, 
i,  e.  Eeaaoi),  is  one  and  the  same  in  the  great  as  in  the 
little ;  and  we  must  not  imagine  God  to  be  too  weak  to 
,  eierciso  his  wisdom  on  the  grand  scale.  Our  intellectual 
striving  aims  at  reaiiiing  the  conviction  that  what  waa 
intended  by  eternal  wisdom,  is  actually  accomplished  in  the 
domain  of  existent,  active  Spirit,  as  well  aa  in  that  of  mere 
Nature.  Our  mode  of  treatmg  the  subject  is,  in  this  aspect, 
a  Theodiccea,— a  justification  of  the  ways  of  God, — which 
Leibnitz  attempted  metaphysically,  in  nia  method,  >.  e.  in 
indefinite  abstract  categories, — so  that  the  Ul  that  is  found 
ia  the  World  may  be  comprehended,  and  the  thinlong  Spirit 
reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil.  Indeed, 
nowhere  ia  such  a  harmonising  view  more  pressiugjy  de- 
manded than  in  Universal  History  ;  and  it  can  be  attained 
only  by  recognising  the  positive  esistence,  in  which  that 
negative  element  is  a  aubordinate,  and  vanquished  nullity. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  ultimate  design  of  the  World  must  .be 

ferceived ;  and,  on'ttie  other  hand,  the  fact  tliat~thT9~de8ign 
as  been  actually  realized  in  it,  and  that  evil  hrts  not  been 
able  permanently  to  assort  a  competing  position.  But  this 
conviction  involves  much  more  than  the  mere  belief  in  a 
superintending  i-oDc,  or  in  "  Providence."  "  Season,"  whose 
sovereignty  over  the  World  has  been  maintained,  is  as  in- 
definite a  term  aa  "  Providence,"  supposing  the  term  to  be 
used  by  those  who  are  unable  to  characterize  it  distinctly, 
— to  ahew  wherein  it  consists,  ao  as  to  enah'e  us  to  decide 
whether  a  thing  is  rational  or  irrational.  An  adequate  defi- 
nition of  Beason  is  the  first  desideratum ;  and  whatever 
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buast  may  Im  made  of  atrict  adherence  to  it  in  esplaiuing 
phenomena, — without  such  a  definition  we  get  no  farther 
than  mere  words.  With  these  obaervationB  we  may  proceed 
to  the  second  point  of  view  that  has  to  he  considered  in  this 
Introduction. 

II,  The  enquiry  into  the  essential  destiitt/  of  Keaaon — 
as  far  as  it  is  considered  in  reference  to  the  World^ia  iden- 
tical with  the  question,  what  is  lie  ultimate  design  of  the 
Worlds  And  the  expression  implies  that  that  design  is 
destined  to  be  realised;  Two  points  of  consideration  suggest 
themselves :  first,  the  import  of  this  design — its  abstratt 
definition ;  and  secondly,  its  realiiaiiwi  ■ 

It  mnat  he  observed  at  the  outa«t,  that  the  phenomenon 
we  investigate — Universal  History — belongs  to  the  realm  of 
Spirit.  Theterm  "  World"  includes  both  physical  and  psy- 
chical Nature.  Physical  Nature  also  plays  its  part  in  the 
"World's  History,  and  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
fundamental  natural  relations  tlius  involved.  But  Spirit, 
and  the  course  of  its  development,  is  our  substantial  object. 
Our  task  does  not  require  us  to  contemjjlate  Nature  as  a 
Eational  System  in  itself — though  In  its  own  proper  domain 
it  provea  itself  aueh— but  Himply  in  its  relation  to  Spirit.  On 
the  stage  on  which  we  are  observing  it, — Universal  History 
— Spirit  displays  itself  in  its  most;  concrete  reality.  Not- 
withstanding this  (or  rather  for  the  very  purpose  of  com- 
prehending the  general  principles  which  this,  ita  form  of 
concrete  reality,  embodies)  we  must  premise  some  abstract 
characteristics  of  the  nature  of  Spirit.  Such  an  explanation, 
liowever,  cannot  be  given  here  under  any  other  form  than 
that  of  hare  assertion.  The  present  is  not  the  occasion  for 
unfolding  the  idea  of  Spirit  speculatively ;  for  whatever  has  a 
place  in  an  Introduction,  must,  as  already  observed,  be  taken 
aa  simply  historical  i  something  assumed  as  having  been 
eiplained  and  proved  elsewhere ;  or  whose  demonstration 
awaits  the  sequel  of  the  Science  of  History  itself. 

We  have  therefore  to  mention  here : 

(1.)  The  abstract  characteristics  of  the  nature  of 

(2.)  What  meonsSpirit  uses  in  order  to  realize  its  Idea. 

(8.)  Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  ahape  which  thi? 

perfect  embodiment  of  Spirit  aesuiiies — the  Stata 
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(I.)  Ihe  nature  of  Spirit  jaaj  be  underatood  Tiy  a  glance 
its  direct  oppoHtte — Matter.  Aa  the  esseace  uf  iUatter 
^JiiM^if,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  maj  affirm  that  the 
BubstoDce,  the  essence  of  Spirit  is  Freedom.  All  will  readily 
assent  to  the  doctrine  that  Spirit,  amoug  otlier  properties, 
ia  also  endowed  with  Freedom ;  but  pbilosophT  teaches  that 
all  tlte  qualities  of  Spirit  exist  only  through  i  recdoiii ;  that 
all  are  out  means  for  attaining  Freedom  ;  that  ali  seek 
and  produce  this  and  thie  alone.  It  ia  a  result  of  spe- 
culative Philosophy,  that  Freedom  is  the  sole  truth  of 
Spirit.  Matter  poBseases  gravity  in  virtue  of  its  tendency 
towards  a  central  point.  It  is  essentiaUy  composit-e  ;  con- 
aisting  of  parts  that  e^colude  each  other.  It  aeeka  ita  Unity ; 
andthereiore  exhibits  itself  aa  self-destrugtive,  aa  verging 
towards  its  oppOaitc  [an  indivisible  point].  If  it  could  attain 
this,  it  would  be  Matter  no  longer,  it  would  have  perished. 
It  strivea  after  tbe  realization  of  its  Idea  ;  for  in  Unity  it 
exista  idealli/.  Spirit,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  defined  as 
that  which  has  its  centre  in  itself.  It  has  not  a  unity  out- 
"eitseff,  but  has  already  found  it;  it  esiats  in  and  n^ilh 


itself.     Matter  has  its  essence  out  of  itself  ^Snirit  is  aelf- 
contamed   exinlence    (Bel-si  ch-aelbst-seyn),     Kow  this 
Freedom,  exactly.     For  if  I  am  dependent,  my  being  ia 


ferred  to  something  else  which  I  am  not ;  I  cannot  exist  in- 
dependently of  aomething  eiternal.  I  am  free,  on  the 
contrary,  when  my  existence  depends  upon  myself.  This 
self- contained  existence  of  Spirit  is  none  other  than  self- 
consciousneas — conaciousness  of  one's  own  being.  Two 
things  must  be  distinguished  in  consciouanesa  ;  first,  the 
fact_|Aa(  J  know;  secondly,  what  I  know.  In  ielf  con- 
.  Bciousness  these  are  merged  in  one  ;  for  Spirit  knows  itself. 
It  involves  an  appreciation  of  its  own  nature,  as  also  an 
energy  euabUng  it  to  realise  itself ;  to  make  itself  oc^uel^  that 
which  it  ia  potetUiallif.  According  to  this  abstract  definition 
it  may  be  said  of  Universal  History,  that  it  is  the  exhibition 
of  Spirit  in  the  process  of  working  out  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  it  is  potentially.  And  aa  the  germ  bears  in 
itself  the  whole  nature  of  the  tree,  and  the  taste  and  form  of 
its  fruits,  so  do  the  first  traces  of  Spirit  virtually  contain  thd 
whole  of  that  History.  The  Orientals  have  not  attained  tho 
knowledge  that  Spint — Man  at  tueh^ia  free ;  and  becauao 
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tliey  do  not  know  this,  they  are  not  free.  They  only  know 
that  one  ujree.  Bat  on  thia  very  account,  the  freedom  of 
that^ne  is  only  caprice  j  ferocity — brutal  reefclesanesa  of  paa- 
eion,  oramildneaaand  tamenesH  of  the  defiirea,  which  is  itael( 
only  an  accident  of  Nature — mere  caprice  like  the  forroer, 
— That  one  is  therefore  only  a  Despot ;  not  a  frefi  man.  The 
conaciouaneae  of  Freedom  first  arose  among  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  they  were  free  ;  but  they,  and  the  BonianH  likewise, 
knew  only  that  tome  are  free, — not  man  as  such.  Eveij 
Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  know  thia.  The  Greeka,  thereT 
fore,  luMUltwee ;  and  their  whole  life  and  the  maintenance  o£ 
their  splendid  liberty,  was  implicated  with  the  iustitutioa 
of  elavetr :  a  fact  moreover,  which  made  that  liberty  on  the 
one  hand  only  aa  aocidentol,  transient  and  limited  growth  ; 
on  the  other  band,  conatitut«d  it  a  rigorous  thraldom  of  our 
common  nature— of  the  Human,  The  German  nations, 
under  the  influence  of  Chriatianity,  were  the  first  to  attain 
the  consciouanesa,  that  man,  as  man,  is  free  ;  that  it  is  the: 
i/VeeAnn  of  Spirit  which  constitutes  its  essence.  This  coa-l 
sciouaneas  arose  first  in  religion,  the  inmost  region  of  Spirit; 
'  but  to  introduce  the  principle  into  the  various  relations  ot 
the  actual  world,  involves  a  more  extensive  problem  than  its 
simple  implantation  ;  a  problem  whoso  solution  and  appli- 
cation require  a  severe  and  lengthened  process  of  culture. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  note  that  slavery  did  not  cease 
immediately  on  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Still  leas  did 
liberty  predominate  in  States ;  or  Governments  and  Consti- 
tutions adopt  a  rational  organisation,  or  recognise  freedom 
aa  their  basis.  That  application  of  the  principle  to  political 
relations ;  tho  tkorougn  moulding  and  interpenetratioa  of 
the  constitution  of  society  by  it,  is  a  procesa  identical  with 
hiatory  itself  I  have  already  directed  attention  to  the  dia- 
tinetion  here  involved,  between  a  principle  as  such,  and  ita 
applieatian ;  i.  e.  ita  introduction  and  carr^n^  out  in  the 
actual  phenomena  of  Spirit  and  Life.  This  is  a  point  of 
fundamental  importance  in  our  science,  and  one  which  must 
be  constantly  respected  aa  esaential.  And  in  the  same  way 
as  this  distmction  hae  attracted  attention  in  view  of  the 
O^ritlian  principle  of  self-consciousness — Freedom  ;  it  also 
shews  itself  as  an  essential  one,  in  view  of  the  principle  of  . 
Freedom  i/enerally.     The  History  of  the  world  is  none  other 
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than  the  progreafl  of  tbe  coQsdoua&eas  of  Frccajm  ;  a  pnS 
gresa  whose  development  according  to  the  necesaity  of  it! 
nature,  it  is  our  busincBS  to  inveetigate. 

The  general  atatement  given  above,  of  the  various  grades 
in  the  conacionanesa  of  Freedom— and  which  we  applied  in 
tbe  first  instance  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  nations  knew 
only  that  one  ia  free  ;  the  Greek  and  Eoman  world  only  that 
eome  are  free ;  whilst  we  know  that  all  men  absolutely  (man 
(M  tatm)  are  free, — BUppliea  ub  with  the  natural  diviaion  of 
Universal  HistoiT,  and  suggests  the  mode  of  its  diacuasioii. 
This  ia  remarked,  however,  only  incidentally  and  anticipa- 
tivelv  ;  some  other  ideas  must  be  first  explained. 

The  destiny  of  the  spiritual  "World,  ana, — since  this  ta  the 
sbbitantiai  World,  while  the  physical  remains  aubordinate  to 
it,  or,  in  the  language  of  speculation,  haa  no  truth  a*  againtt 
the  apiritual,  —thcjinal  eattge  of  the  World  at  large,  we  allege 
to  be  the  consciouanest  of  its  own  freedom  on  the  part  of  Spirit, 
and  ipso  facto,  the  reality  of  that  freedom.  But  that  this 
tfrm  "  Freedom,"  without  further  qualification,  ia  on  indo- 
iinite,  and  incalculable  ambiguous  term  ;  and  that  while  that 
which  it  represents  is  the  tie  plus  ullra  of  attainment,  it  ia' 
liable  to  an  infinity  of  miBunderstandiiigH,  confusions  and 
errors,  and  to  become  the  occasion  for  all  imaginable  excesses, 
— haa  neverbeen  more  clearly  known  and  felt  than  in  mndera 
tiraea.  Tet,  for  the  present,  we  muat  content  ourselves  with 
the  term  itaelf  without  farther  definition.  Attention  was 
also  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  infinite  difference 
between  a  principle  in  the  abstract,  and  its  reahzation  in  tbe 
concrete.  In  the  process  before  us,  the  esaential  nature  of 
freedofflj — which  involves  in  it  absolute  necessity,— is  to  bo 
iMBplayed  aa  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  itaelf  (for  it  is  in 
Us  very  nature,  self-consciouaness)  and  thereby  realizing  ita 
ivEistence.  Itself  ia  its  own  object  of  attainment,  and  the  sole 
•iin  of  Spirit.  Thia  result  it  ia,  at  which  the  procesa  of  the 
"World's  History  has  been  continually  aiming  j  and  to  which 
the  sacrifices  that  have  ever  and  anon  been  laid  on  the  vast 
altar  of  the  earth,  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  have  been 
ofi'ered.  This  is  the  only  aim  that  sees  itself  realized  and 
fulfilled  ;  the  only  pole  of  repose  amid  the  ceaseless  change 
of  events  and  couditiona,  and  the  sole  efficient  principle  that 
pervades  them.    This  final  aim  ia   Ood's  purpose  with  ths 


jvorld;  but  God  is  the  absolutely  petfect  Being,  and  cnn, 
tKereTore,  will  nntliing  other  than  himBelf—  his  own  Will. 
The  Nature  of  Hia  "WlII— that  is,  Hia  Nature  itself— ia  what 
we  here  call  the  Idea  of  Freedom  ;  translating  the  lang'uage 
of  Eeligion  into  that  of  Thought.  The  question,  then,  whii:h 
we  may  next  put,  is :  What  means  does  this  principle  of 
Freedom  use  for  its  realization  ?  Tbis  ia  the  second  point 
we  have  to  consider. 

(2.)  The  questioD  of  the  meant  by  which  Freedom  deve- 
lops itself  to  a  Worid,  conducts  us  to  the  phenomenon  of 
History  itself.     Although  Freedom  is,  primarily,  an   unde- 

'  pea  id*      '  ....  . 


vdoped  idea,  the  means  it  uses  are  external  and  { 

? resenting  themselves  in  History  to  our  aensuoua  vision, 
he  first  glance  at  History  convinces  us  that  the  act!  on  a  of 
mea__ijrpceed  frqaLthsir  needs,  their  passionsrHieir  charac- 
tera  and  talents ;  and  impresses  us  with  the  belief  that  such 
needs,  pnssionaand  interests  are  the  sole  springs  of  action— 
the  efficient  agents  in  this  scene  of  activity.  Among  these  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  aims  of  a  liberal  or  uaiveraal  kind^bene- 
volence  it  may  be,  or  noble  patriotism ;  but  such  virtues  aud 
general  views  are  but  insignificant  as  comjiared  with  the 
World  and  its  doings.  •  We  may  perhaps  see  the  Ideal  of 
Iteason  actualized  In  those  who  adopt  such  aims,  and  withia 
the  sphere  of  their  influence ;  but  they  bear  only  a  trifling 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the  extent  of 
that  iftfiuence  is  limited  accordingly.  Passions,  private  aima, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  selfish  desires,  are  on  the  other  bond, 
most  effective  springs  of  action.  Their  power  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  respect  none  of  tlie  limitations  which  justice 
and  morality  would  impose  on  them  ;  and  that  these  natural 
impulses  have  a  more  direct  infiuence  over  man  than  the 
artiSeiul  and  tedious  discipline  that  tends  to  order  and  self- 
reatraint,  law  and  morality.  When  we  look  at  this  dispky 
of  passions,  and  the  eonaequences  of  their  violence ;  the 
Unreason  which  is  associated  not  only  with  them,  but  even 
(rather  we  miglit  say  etpectalt^)  with  good  designs  and 
righteous  aims  ;  when  we  see  the  evil,  the  vice,  the  ruin  that 
has  befallen  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  which  the  mind 
of  man  ever  created  j  we  can  scarce  avoid  being  filled  with  sor- 
row at  this  universal  taint  of  corruption  :  and,  since  this  decay 
b  not  the  work  of  mere  Nature,  out  of  the  Human  Will — a 
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moral  embittennent — a  rerolt  of  the  Good  Spirit  (if  it  htw 
Bplace  within  us)  may  well  be  the  result  of  our  reflectionB. 
■Without  rhetorical  exaggeration,  a  aimplj  truthful  combina- 
"  II  of  the  mieeriea  that  have  OTcrwhelmed  the  noblest  of 


natioDS  and  polities,  and  the  £nest  exemplars  of  private  vir- 
tue,— forma  a  picture  of  most  fearful  aapect,  and  excites  emo- 
tions of  the  profoundest  and  most  hopeless  sadness,  counter- 
balanced by  no  consolatory  result.  We  endure  in  beholding 
it  a  mental  torture,  allowing  no  defence  or  escape  but  the 
considenttion  that  what  has  happened  could  not  be  other- 
wise ;  that  it  is  a  fatality  which  no  intervention  could  alter. 
And  at  laet  we  draw  back  &om  the  intolerable  disgust  witb 
which  these  sorrowful  reflections  threaten  ua,  into  the  more 
agreeable  enrironment  of  our  individual  life — the  Present 
formed  by  our  private  aims  and  interests.  In  short  we  re- 
treat into  the  selftsbDess  that  stands  on  the  quiet  shore,  and 
^'IBence  enjoys  in  safety  the  distant  spectacle  of  "  wrecks 
'  confusedly  uitrled."  But  e-ven  regarding  History  as  the 
Blaugbter-beuch  at  which  the  happiness  of  peoples,  the  wis- 
dom of  States,  and  the  virtue  of  individuals  nave  been  vie-  i 
timised— the  question  involuntarily  arises — towhat  principle,  | 
to  what  final  aim  these  enormous  sacrifices  have  been  offered. 
From  this  point  the  investigation  usually  proceeds  to  that 
which  we  have  made  the  general  commencement  of  our  en- 
quiry. Starting  from  this  we  pointed  out  those  pheno- 
mena which  made  up  a  picture  so  suggestive  of  gloomy 
emotions  and  thoughtful  reflections — as  the  veryJUld  which 
we,  for  our  part,  regard  as  exhibiting  only  the  means  for 
realizing  what  we  assert  to  b^  the  essential  destiny— the  ab- 
solute aim,  or — which  cornea  to  the  same  thing — the  true 
remit  of  the  World's  Histoiy.  We  have  all  along  purposely 
eschewed  "  moral  reflections"  as  a  method  of  rising  &om  the 
scene  of  historical  specialities  to  the  genera)  principles  which 
they  embody.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  such  senti- 
mentalities, really  to  rise  above  those  depressing  emotions  ; 
and  to  solve  the  enigmas  of  Providence  which  the  consider- 
ations that  occasioned  them,  present.  It  is  essential  to  their 
character  to  find  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the  empty  and 
fruitless  sublimities  of  that  negative  result.  We  returu  then 
to  the  point  of  view  which  we  nave  adopted  ;  observing  that 
the  successive  steps  (Momente)  of  the  analysis  to  which  it 
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win  lead  us,  will  also  evolve  tlie  ojnditioDs  requisite  for  an- 
eweringtbe  enquiries  suggested  by  tbe  pauorama  of  sia  and 
eufieriog  that  hietoiy  unfoida. 

Tbe  first  remark  we  hnve  to  make,  and  wbicb— though 
already  presented  more  tban  once — cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated when  the  occasion  seeme  to  call  for  it,— ia  that  what 
■we  call  principle,  aim,  deating,  or  tbe  nature  and  idira  of 
Spirit,  is  Bomething  merely  general  and  abstract.  Principle — 
Han  of  Existence — Law—  is  a  bidden,  undeveloped  eaeence, 
which  aa  tuck — however  true  in  itaelf — ia  not  completely 
real.  Aime,  principles,  &c.,  have  a  place  in  our  thoughts,  ia 
our  Bnbiective  design  only  ;  but  not  yet  in  the  sphere  of  rea- 
lity. That  which  exists  for  itsell*  only,  ia  a  possibility,  n  po- 
tentiality ;  but  hag  not  yet  emei^ed  into  Existence.  A  teeo»d 
element  must  be  introduced  iu  order  to  produce  actuality  — 
viz.  actuation,  realization  ;  and  whose  motive  power  is  the 
Will — the  activity  of  man  in  the  widest  sense.  It  is  only  by 
this  activilj  that  that  Idea  aa  well  aa  abatrnet  characteriatiCB 
generally,  are  realised,  octualjaed ;  for  of  themselves  they  am 
powerless.  The  motive  power  that  puts  them  in  operation, 
and  gives  them  determinate  existence,  is  tbe  need,  instinct, 
inclination,  and  passion  of  man.  That  some  conception  of 
mine  should  be  developed  into  act  and  exiatence,  is  my  earaeft 
desire:  I  wish  to  assert  ray  personality  in  connection  with 
it :  I  wish  to  be  satisJied  by  its  execution.  If  I  am  to  exert 
myself  for  any  object,  it  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  mg 
object.  In  the  accomplishment  of  auch  or  such  designa  I 
must  at  the  aame  time  find  my  satisfaction ;  although  the 
purpose  for  which  I  exert  myself  includes  a  complication  of 
results,  many  of  which  have  no  interest  for  me.  This  is  the 
absolute  right  of  personal  eiiateuce — to  findi^ej^aatiafied  in 
its  activity  and  labour.  If  men  are  to  intereat  themaelve* 
for  anything,  they  must  (so  to  speak)  have  part  of  their  ex- 
istence involved  m  it ;  find  their  individuality  gratified  by  ita 
attainment.  Here  a  mistake  must  be  avoided.  We  intend 
blame,  and  justly  impute  it  as  a  fault,  when  we  say  of  an 
individual,  that  be  is  "interested"  (in  taking  part  in  such 
or  such  transactions,)  that  is,  seeks  only  bis  pnvut«  advan- 
tage. In  reprehending  this  we  find  fiiult  with  him  for  fur- 
thering bifl  personal  aims  without  any  regard  to  a  mora 
comprehensive  design ;  of  which  be  takes  advautngo  to  pro- 
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mole  hia  owi:  interest,  or  which  he  even  sacrifi^eB  with  thii 
view.  But  he  who  ia  active  m  promoting  an  object,  iaaot 
Biiiiply"intereBted,"  but  interested  in  that  object  itself.  Lan- 

.  guage  faithfully  expresses  this  distinction  — 'Nothmg_thM«- 
fui-e  happens,  nothing  is  accomplished,  unless  the  indiiridimls. 

,  concerned,  seek  their  own  satisfaction  in  the  issue.  They  are 
particular  units  of  society ;  i.e.  they  have  special  needs,  in- 
stincts, and  interests  generally,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Among  these  needs  are  not  only  such  aa  we  usually  call  ue- 
ceBsities — the  stimuli  of  individual  desire  and  volition — but 
also  those  connected  with  individual  views  and  convictiona  { 
or— to  use  a.  term  eipresaing  less  decision — leanings  of  opi- 
nion ;  auppoaing  the  impulses  of  reflection,  understanding, 
and  reason,  to  have  been  awakened.  In  these  ca^es  people 
demand,  if  they  are  to  eiert  themselves  in  any  direction, 
that  the  object  should  commend  itself  to  them  ;  that  in  point 
of  opinion, — whether  oa  to  its  goodness,  justice,  advantage, 
profit,— they  should  be  able  to  "  enter  into  it"  (dabei  seyu). 
This  is  a  consideration  of  especial  importance  in  our  age, 
wlien  people  are  leaa  than  formerly  influenced  by  reliance  on 
others,  and  by  authority  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  de- 
vote their  activitieB  to  a  cause  on  the  ground  ot  their  own 
understanding,  their  independent  eonvictioQ  and  opiuion. 

We  assert  then  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out interest  on  the  part  of  the  actors  ;  and— if  interest  be 
called  passion,  inasmuch  oa  the  whole  individuality,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  other  actual  or  possible  interests  and 
claims,  is  devoted  to  an  object  with  every  fibre  of  volition, 
concentrating  all  ita  dcsircB  and  powers  upon  it — we  may 
affirm  absolutely  that  noMiny  ^reat  in  the  WMdha&  been  ac- 
fiimplish^^d  without  paggioa.  Two  eleraentsTthwefore,  enter 
into  the  object  ol  our  investigation  ;  the  first  the  Idea,  the 
second  the  complex  of  human  passions  ;  the  one  the  warp, 
the  other  the  woof  of  the  vast  arraa-web  of  "Universal  His- 
tory. The  concrete  mean  and  union  of  the  two  ia  Liberty, 
under  the  conditions  of  morohty  in  a  State.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  Idea  of  Freedom  as  the  nature  of  Spirit,  and  the  abso- 
lute goal  of  History.  Paaaionisregardcdasa  thing  of  sinister 
aspect,  as  more  or  less  immoral.  Man  is  required  to  have  no 
pasaious.  Passion,  it  ia  true,  ia  not  quite  the  suitable  word 
lOT  what  I  wish  to  express.     I  mean  here  nothing  more  bhaa 
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hmnap  activity  as  resnltiiig  from  private  intcroeta — ^eciaiy 
or  If  vou  wJD,  self-eeekiii^  deAgnSy — with  tkk  q[oaEficatiQii» 
that  the  whole  enersy  of  wiU  aod  character  k  devoted  to  their 
attainmesit ;  that  other  intereate,  (which  would  iothcaiaehtea 
coDstitate  attractive  aims)  or  rathv  all  thn^  else^  are  sacri- 
ficed to  them.  The  object  in  question  is  so  bound  op  with  the 
man's  will,  that  it  entirelj  and  alone  detomines  the  ^*  hue 
of  resolution,"  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  It  has  become 
the  very  essence  of  his  volitian.  For  a  persoo  is  a  qiecifie 
existence ;  not  man  in  general,  (a  term  to  which  no  real  ex- 
istence corresponds)  but  a  particular  human  being.  The 
term  **  character''  likewise  expresses  this  idioBvncnsy  ol 
Will  and  Intelligence.  But  Character  comprehenoB  all  piecu- 
liarities  whatever ;  the  way  in  which  a  persoii  eoDducis  turn- 
self  in  private  relations,  Ac,  and  b  not  limited  to  his 
idiosyncrasv  in  its  practical  and  active  phase.  I  shaD,  there- 
fore,  use  the  term  **  passion  ;"  understanding  thereby  the 
particular  bent  of  character,  as  far  as  the  peculiarities  of 
volition  are  not  limited  to  private  interest,  but  snpplv  the 
impelling  and  actuating  force  for  accompliahing  deedu  siiared 
in  by  the  community  at  large.  Eanion  is  in  the  first 
instance  the  nibjeetive^  and  therefore  the  finmi  side  of 
energy,  will,  and  actirity — ^leavmg  tiie  object  or  aim  still 
undetermined.  And  there  is  a  similar  rdaaon  of  fimnafity 
to  reality  in  merely  individual  convictioo,  indiridual  views, 
individual  conscience.  It  is  always  a  question  of  essential 
importance,  what  is  the  purport  of  my  conriciion,  what  the 
object  of  my  passion,  in  deciding  wliether  the  <me  or  the 
other  is  of  a  true  and  substantial  nature.  Ccmversely,  if  it 
is  so,  it  will  inevitably  attain  actual  existence — be  realized. 
From  this  comment  on  the  second  essential  d«Dait  m 
the  historical  embodim^it  of  an  aim,  we  infer — gl«iw»^g  at 
the  institution  of  the  State  in  passings — tltft  a  &ite 
is  then  well  constituted  and  internally  powerful,  when,  the 
private  interest  of  its  citizens  is  one  witti  tbe  eoBMSflninterest 
qI'  the  State  ;  when  the  one  finds  its  gratification  and  reali- 
zation in  the  other, — a  proposition  in  itself  verv  important. 
But  in  a  State  man^  mstitutions  must  be  adopted,  mnch 
political  machinery  mvented,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
political  arran^ments,  —  neccwitatmg  long  strugggles  6L 
the  understanding  before  what  is  reelty  ^propriate  can  be 
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discovered, — involvrng,  moreover,  contentione  with  privata 
interest  aad  paseiona,  and  a  tedious  discipline  of  these  latter, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  harmony.  The  epocli 
when  a  State  attains  this  harmonious  condition,  marks  the 
period  of  its  bloom,  its  virtue,  its  vigour,  and  its  prosperity, 
^ut  the  history  of  tntwkind  does  not  begin  with  a  eoiuciout 
nita  of  any  kind,  as  it  is  the  case  'with  the  particulnr  circles 
into  which  men  form  tliemselvea  of  set  purpose.  The  mere 
social  instinct  implies  a  coaacious  purpose  of  security  for  life 
and  property ;  and  when  society  has  been  constituted,  this 
purpose  becomes  more  comprehensive.  The  History  of  the 
World  begins  with  its  geoeraL,*im — the  realization  of  the 
Idea  of  Spirit — only  in  an  implicit  filroi  {an  tick)  that  is,  as 
Kature ;  a  hidden,  most  profoundly  hidden,  unconscious 
instintd; ;  and  llie  whole  process  of  History  (aa  already 
observed),  is  directed  to  rendering  this  unconscious  impulse 
a  conscious  one.  Thua  appearing  in  the  form  of  merely 
natural  eiiatcnce,  natural  will — that  which  haa  been  called  the 
Bubjective  side,— physical  craving,  instinct,  passion,  private 
interest,  as  also  opinion  and  subjective  conception, — sponta- 
neously present  themselves  at  the  very  commencement. 
This  vast  congeries  of  volitions,  interests  and  activities,  con- 
etitute  the  instruments  and  means  of  the  "World-Spirit  for 
attaining  its  object ;  bringing  it  to  consciouaneaa,  and  real- 
izing it.  And  this  aim  is  none  other  than  finding  itself— 
coming  to  iteelf — and  contemplating  itself  in  concrete  ac- 
tuality. But  that  those  manifestationa  of  vitality  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  peoples,  in  whiuh  they  seek  and  satisfy 
their  own  purposes,  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  and 
instruments  of  a  higher  and  broader  purpose  of  which  tbey 
know  nothing, — which  they  realize  unconsciouslj-, — might  be 
made  a  matter  of  question ;  rather  has  been  questioned, 
and  in  every  variety  of  form  negatived,  decried  and  con- 
temned as  mere  dreaming  and  "  Philosophy."  But  on  this 
point  I  announced  my  view  at  the  very  outset,  and  asserted 
our  hypothesis, — which,  however,  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
in  the  form  of  a  legitimate  inference, — and  our  belief,  that 
Iteason  governs  the  world,  and  has  consequently  governed 
its  history.  In  relation  to  this  independently  universal  and 
■ubstantial  existence — all  else  is  subordinate,  subservieut  to 
it,  and   the  meoBS   for  its   development. — Th«  Union  ( ' 
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Unlrenal  Abstract  Existence  genenLlly  with  the  Individua], 
— the  Subjectire — that  this  alone  u  Truth,  belongs  to  the  de- 
partment of  speculation,  and  ia  treated  in  thisgeneral  form 
in  Logic. — But  in  the  proceas  of  the  World's  History  itself, 
— as  Btill  incomplete, — the  abstract  final  aim  of  history  is 
not  yet  made  the  distinct  object  of  desire  and  intereet. 
While  these  limited  sentiments  are  still  unconscious  of  the 
purpose  thej  are  fulfilling,  the  universal  principle  ia  implicit 
in  them,  and  is  reahzing  itself  through  them.  The  question 
aleo  assumes  tbe  form  of  the  union  of  freedom  and  NeeetsHy  ; 
the  latent  abstract  process  of  Spirit  being  regarded  oa  Necei' 
lily,  while  that  which  eshibits  itself  in  the  conacious  will  of 
men,  as  their  interest,  bekaiss  to  the  domain  of  Freedom. 
As  the  metaphysical  connection  (i.  e.  tbe  connection  in  the 
Idea)  of  these  forma  of  thought,  belongs  to  Logic,  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  analyze  it  here.  The  chief  and  cardinal 
points  only  shall  be  mentioned. 

Philosophy  shews  that  the  Idea  advances  to  on  infinite 
antithesis  ;  that,  viz.  between  the  Idea  in  its  free,  universal 
form— in  which  it  eiiata  for  itself— and  the  contrasted  form 
of  abstract  introversion,  reflection  on  itself,  which  is  formal 
eiistence-for-self,  personality,  formal  freedom,  such  as  belongs 
tto  Spirit  only.  The  auiversalldea  exists  thus  as  the  substant^ 
totality  of  tbinga  on  the  one  side,  and  as  the  abstract  essence 
^f  free  volition  on  the  other  side.  This  reflection  of  tbe 
mind  on  itself  is  individnal  self-CDnsciousness  —  the  polar 
opposite  of  the  Idea  in  itsgeneral  form,  and  therefore  existing 
in  absolute  Limitation.  This  polar  opposite  is  conseqnently 
limitation,  particularization,  for  tbe  universal  absolute  being  ; 
it  is  the  side  of  its  definite  existence;  tbe  sphere  of  ita 
formal  reality,  the  sphere  of  the  reverence  paid  to  God. — 
To  comprehend  the  absolute  connection  of  this  antithesis,  is 
the  profound  task  of  metaphysics.  This  Limitation  originates 
all  forms  of  particularity  of  whatever  kind.  The  formal 
volition  [of  which  we  have  n>oken]  wills  itself;  desires  to 
makes  its  own  personality  vaUd  in  all  that  it  purposes  and 
does :  even  tbe  pious  individual  wishes  to  be  saved  and  happy. 
This  pole  of  the  antithesis,  existing  for  itself,  ia — in  contra^it 
with  the  Absolute  Universal  Being— a  special  separate  exist- 
ence, taking  cogniiance  of  speciality  only,  and  willing  thaS 
ftlone.     in  short  it  plays  its  part  in  the  region  of  mere  pho* 
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nomena.  This  ie  the  apiiere  of  particular  purpoMB,  in  ef- 
fecting whicii  individuals  exert  themaelvea  on  benalf  of  their 
individuality — give  it  full  play  and  objective  realization,  Tbia 
is  also  the  sphere  of  happiness  and  its  opposite.  He  is  happy 
who  finds  his  conditioa  suited  to  his  special  character,  will, 
and  fancy,  and  bo  enjoys  himself  in  that  condition.  Tbe 
History  of  the  World  ta  not  the  theatre  of  happiness. 
Eeriodflof  happineBa  are  blank  pages  in  it,  for  the^  are  periods 
of  harmony, — periods  when  the  antithesis  is  in  abeyance, 
Seflcction  on  self, — the  Freedom  above  described— is  ab- 
stractly defined  as  the  formal  element  of  the  activity  of  the 
absolute  Idea.  The  realizing  activity  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ia  the  middle  term  of  the  Syllogism,  one  of  whose 
extremes  is  the  Universal  eeaence,  the  Idea,  which  reposes  in 
the  penetralia  of  Spirit ;  and  the  otlier,  the  coioplei  of 
external  thingjs, — objective  matter.  That  activity  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  universal  latent  principle  is  translated 
into  the  domain  of  objectivity. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  what  has  been  said  more  Tirid 
uid  clear  by  examples. 

The  builoing  of  a  house  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  subjectiva 
ftim  and  desipi.  On  tbe  other  hand  we  have,  &s  means,  the 
several  substances  required  for  the  work,— Iron,  Wood, 
Stones.  The  elements  are  made  use  of  in  working  up  thia 
material :  fire  to  meit  the  iron,  wind  to  blow  the  fire,  water  to 
set  wheels  in  motion,  in  order  to  cut  the  wood,  Ac.  The 
result  is,  that  the  wind,  which  has  helped  to  build  the  house, 
ia  shut  out  by  the  house  ;  bo  also  are  the  violence  of  rains  and 
floods,  and  the  deatructive  powers  of  fire,  so  far  aa  the  house 
ia  made  fire-proof.  The  stones  and  beams  obey  the  law  of 
gravity, — press  downwarda.^and  so  high  walla  are  carried 
up.  Thus  the  elements  are  made  use  of  in  accordance  with 
their  nature,  and  yet  to  co-operate  lor  a  product,  by  which 
their  operation  is  limited.  Thus  the  passions  of  men  are 
gratified  ;  they  develope  themselves  and  their  aims  in  accord- 
ance with  their  natural  tendencies,  and  build  up  the  edifice 
of  human  society  ;  thua  fortifying  a  position  for  Eigiit  and 
Order  agmnst  thetrneheg. 

The  connection  of  events  above  iadieated,  involves  also  tiie 
fact,  that  in  history  an  additional  result  is  commonly  pro- 
duced by  human  actions  bejond  that  which  they  aim  at  and 


<^*^g"-  All  aBakigoBi  f  imii|>V  jb  officnd  in  i^  obe*  c^  n 
man  who,  from  m  iscln^  i£  xe9ai^---fHsriiipBBfit  n  mijias 
one,  but  prodneed  bj  ngnrr  anite  gfifaor^e  pan^ — hanm  tiflO. 
other  man*8  kooBC.  A  wmwtiaffm  JBimmemBfedk'  flBinbliBlied 
b^ween  the  deed  Tifitf  and  n  tram  t£  aatuaetmaoBB  nai 
direcdj  indniied  m  it,  taken  nbrtrTtedbr^  In  ixaelf  it 
eonasted  in  mereij  miaeuliug  n  sBdQ  &mw  to  m  «mall 
pOTtkm  of  n  bean.  JBWeodbi  not  invoiced  in  ika^  §amj^  act 
fc^w  of  IbiiMliiii  The  part  t£  the  beaan  wkatk  wub  Kt 
fire  to  k  cjnunerted'aifli  ita  maote  jiaeikam ;  the  beam  haeff 
Ib  united  irith  the  woodmoA  of  the  honae  seneKaBr.  and  xhm 
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destroys  the  goods  and  chatfaisflfmaDj  a^herpenone 
his  against  vhoBi  the  act  flf  xefODige  vaa  &Bt  dinesed ;  pep- 
haps  eren  aosta  not  m  lev  men  thiar  Biol  T^ua  h^  neiiiher 
in  the  deed  ahstzaetefl^,  nor  in  the  dewn  uf  the  man  wito 
oommittedit.  Bat  the  actkm  baa  a  fiarmrgrginra]  bearing. 
In  the  deagn  d  "dm  ^aer  it  vaa  floif  scwong^  eseeuted 
against  an  indiwidasl  in  Ihe  djUJimiiiin  t£  hm  pmpestv,  but 
it  is  moreover  a  crinc;  and  that  involwpi  yinaimiBPt  aiaa 
This  maj  not  bate  been  ymmud,  Id  the  snnd  uf  the  yerj^ 
trator.  still  less  in  his  inteniaim;  but  ham  deed  iiaeH^  the 
genenl  principles  it  cafls  mAo  pla?^  its  aubatani.ial  eontent 
entails  tL  Bj  this  frawfJp  I  wish  coaly  to  impKss  on  jou 
the  eonsiderstaoB,  that  in  a  abn^  aefc,  anmpnnng  faraier 


tfaraddaiwial  nmMn  aikm,  tiat  "^  aubatanee  of  the  act, 
ocmsegfoentfyveBsiija^  the  act  itself  jeeailsiman  the  pea* 
pe<jator,~icaciBnpcm  liaaiarithdraiiTictwetenffanry^  This 
unicHi  of  thetvo  eKUeaaea — the  esabodjaaent  of  a  ynrsa]  idea 
in  the  fi»m  of  direct  lealiijy  and  the  aieftatian  cf  a  apeaahty 
into  oonneetian  arithnmienaltnith^is  brong^  to  paas,  idb 
first  ngfat^  under  'Am  eraiditiana  of  an  utter  dmaaitj  ci 
nature  between  "dm  two,  and  an  indtfiBrenee  «f  the  one 
extreme  tovivds  the  other.  The  aiaoa  vhidb  iht  ^p"iiti  aet 
before  them  are  Banted  and  specisl;  but  it  a—t  be  waisrirfid 
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that  the  agents  tliemeekefi  are  intelligent  tlunking  beiogK 
The  purport  of  their  deaireaia  interwoven  with  aenerai,  ettet^ 
tial  considerationa  of  justice,  good,  duty.  Sua ;  for  mera 
deeire — volition  in  its  rough  and  savage  forma — falls  not 
within  the  scene  and  sphere  of  Universal  Hiatory.  Those 
general  considerations,  which  form  at  the  same  time  a  norm 
for  directing  aims  and  actions,  have  a  doterminate  purport ; 
for  aucb  an  ahatraction  as  "  good  for  its  own  sake,"  haa  no 
place  in  living  reality.  If  men  are  to  act,  they  must  not  only 
intend  the  Grood,  but  must  have  decided  for  themselves 
whether  this  or  that  particular  thing  is  a  Good.  What  special 
course  of  action,  bowever,  ia  good  or  not,  is  determined,  aa 
regards  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  private  life,  by  the  laws 
and  cuatoms  of  a  State ;  and  here  no  great  difSculty  ia  pre- 
sented. Each  individual  has  his  position ;  he  knows  on 
the  whole  what  a  just,  honourable  courae  of  conduct  is.  Aa 
to  ordinary,  private  relations,  the  aasertion  that  it  ia  difficult 
to  choose  the  right  and  good, — the  regarding  it  as  the  mark 
of  an  exalted  morality  to  find  difficulties  and  raise  ecruplea 
on  that  score, — may  be  aet  down  to  an  evil  or  perverae  will, 
which  seeks  to  evade  duties  not  in  themselves  of  a  per- 
plexing Tiature  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  an  idly  reflective  habit  of 
mind — where  a  feehle  will  affords  no  sufficient  eierciae  to 
the  faculties, — leaving  them  therefore  to  find  occupation 
within  themselves,  and  to  expend  themselves  on  moral  self- 
adulation. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  comprehensive  relations 
that  History  has  to  do  with.  In  this  sphere  are  presented 
those  momentous  collisions  between  existing,  acknowledged 
dutiea,  laws,  and  righta,  and  those  contingencies  which  are 
adverse  to  this  fixed  system  ;  which  assail  and  even  destroy 
its  foundations  and  existence  ;  whose  tenor  may  nevertheless 
seem  good,— on  the  large  scale  advantageous, — yes,  even  in- 
dispensable and  necessary.  These  contingencies  realise 
themselves  in  History :  they  involve  a  general  principle  of  s 
different  order  from  that  on  which  depends  th^  permanenca 
of  a  people  or  a  State.  This  principle  is  an  essential  phase 
in  the  development  of  the  ereatiftg  Idea,  of  Truth  striving  and 
urging  towards  [consciousness  of]  itself.  Historical  men— 
fWbrldSittorical  Individualt — are  those  in  whose  aims  such 
ft  general  principle  lies, 
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which  was  already  formed  in  the  womb  of  time.  It  vaa 
theirs  to  know  this  nascent  principio  j  the  neceesary,  directly 
sequent  step  in  progreBS,  which  their  world  was  to  take  ;  to 
make  this  their  aim,  and  to  expend  their  energy  in  promot- 
ing it.  World-hiBtorical  men— the  Heroes  of  an  epoch — 
must,  therefore,  he  recognised  as  its  clear-Hiehted  ones;  their 
deeds,  their  words  are  the  best  of  that  time.  Great  meia~ 
have  formed  purposes  to  satisiy  themselves,  not  others. 
Whatever  prudent  doaicns  and  counsels  they  might  have 
learned  from  others,  would  be  the  more  limited  and  incon- 
sistent features  in  their  career ;  for  it  was  they  who  beat 
understood  affairs  ;  from  whom  others  learned,  and  approved, 
or  at  least  acquiesced  in — their  policy.  For  that  8pirit  which 
had  taken  this  fresh  step  in  history  is  the  inmost  soul  of  all 
individuals;  but  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  which  the 
great  men  in  question  aroused.  Their  fellows,  therefore, 
tollow  these  soui-ieaders ;  for  they  feel  the  irresistible  power 
of  their  own  inner  Spirit  thus  embodied.  If  we  go  on  to 
cast  a,  look  at  thej^ie  of  these  -World'fiiatorieal  persons, 
whose  vocation  it  was  to  be  the  agents  of  the  World-Spirit, 
— we  shaJl  fijid  it  to  have  been  no  happyTine.  They  attained 
no  ca!2i,,enj^ment ;  their  whole  life  was  labour  and  troublej 
tPeirwljolenature  was  nought  else  but  their_master-paa8ioa, 
AVhen  their  object  is  attained  they  fail  off  like  empty  huUa 
from  the  kernel.  They  die  early,  like  Aleiander;  they  are 
murdered,  like  Csesar  ;  transported  to  St.  Helena,  like 
Napolgoa,  This  fearful  consolation — that  historical  men  have 
not  enjoyed  what  is  called  happiness,  and  of  which  only  pri- 
vate life  (and  this  may  be  passed  under  very  various  external 
circura stances)  is  capable, — this  consolation  those  may  draw 
from  history,  who  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  it  is  craved  by 
Envy — vexed  at  what  is  great  and  transcendant, — ^striving, 
-herefore,  to  depreciate  it,  and  to  find  some  flaw  in  it.  Thus 
u  modern  times  it  has  been  demonstrated  ad  vauseam  that 
princes  are  generally  unhappy  on  their  thrones ;  in  consido- 
lation  of  which  the  possessioa  of  a  throne  is  tolerated,  and 
men  acquiesce  in  the  fact  that  not  themselves  but  tlie  per- 
sonages in  question  are  its  occupants.  The  Free  Man,  wo 
may  observe,  is  not  envious,  but  gladly  recognises  what  is 
great  and  exalted,  and  rejoices  that  it  exists. 
ft  in  in  the  light  of  those  commoa  elements  whicli  eon- 
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fltitutethe  ioterest  and  therefore  the  paeeions  of  indiridn&Is, 
that  these  historical  mea  are  to  be  remirded.  They  are  great 
men,  because  they  willed  and  accomplished  Bometbing  great; 
not  &  mere  fancy,  a  mere  ittteiition,  but  that  which  met  the 
case  and  fell  in  with  the  needs  of  the  age.  This  mode  of 
considering  them  also  excludes  the  so-called  "psychological " 
view,  which  -  serving  the  purpose  of  envy  most  effectually — 
contrivea  ao  to  refer  nil  actions  to  the  heart, — to  bring 
them  under  such  a  subjective  aspect — as  that  their  authors 
appear  to  have  done  everything  mider  the  impulse  of  Bome 
passion,  mean  or  grand, — some  morhid  craving,—  and  on 
account  of  these  passions  and  cravings  to  have  been  not 
moral  men.  Alexander  of  Macedon  partly  subdued  Greece, 
and  then  Asia ;  therefore  he  was  po6:^eB8ed  by  a  ^wriid  crav- 
ing for  conquest.  He  is  alleged  to  have  acted  from  a  craving 
for  fame,  for  conquest ;  and  the  proof  that  these  were  the 
irapeiling  motives  ia  that  he  did  that  which  resulted  in  fame. 
What  ^idM;ogii6  has  not  demonstrated  of  Aleiander  the 
Great — 6E  JuGus  Csasar — that  they  were  instigated  by  such 
paaaiona,  and  were  consequently  imamjajmeo  P  —  whence  the 
conclusion  immediately  follows  that  iie,  the  pedagogue,  is  a 
better  man  than  they,  because  he  has  not  auch  passions ;  a 
proof  of  which  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  he  does  not  conquer 
Asia, — vanquish  Darius  and  Porus, — but  while  he  enjoys  life 
himself,  lets  othera  enjoy  it  too.     These  psychologists  are 

Earticularly  fond  of  contemplating  those  peeuJftrities  of  great 
iatorical  figures  which  appertain  to  them  aa  private  persons. 
Man  must  eat  and  drini  [  he  sustains  relations  to  friends 
and  acquaintances  ;  he  has  passing  impulses  and  ebuUitions 
of  temper.  "  !No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-ohambre,"  is 
a.  well-known  proverb ;  I  have  added — and  Goethe  r 
it  ten  years  later — "  but  not  because  the  former  if 
but  because  tlie  latter  is  a  valet."  He  takes  off  the  hero's 
boota,  aaaiats  him  to  bed,  knows   that  he  prefers  cham- 

ringne.  &c.  Historical  personages  waited  npon  in  historical 
iterature  by  such  psychological  valets,  come  poorly  off;  they 
are  brought  down  by  these  their  attendants  to  a  level  with 
— or  ralher  a  few  degrees  below  the  level  of— the  morality 
of  such  exquisite  diseeruere  of  spirits.  The  Tlieraites  of 
Homer  who  abuaea  the  kinga  ia  a  standing  figure  for  all 
tijuca.    Blows — that  is  beating  with  a  solid  cudgel — he  docs 
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hot  get  in  erery  age,  ae  in  tlie  Homeric  one  ;  but  his  envj", 
Lis  egutiam,  ia  Ibe  tliorn  whicii  ho  hae  to  <.-arry  in  his  flesh  ; 
aud  the  undying  worm  that  gnaws  him  ia  the  tormenting 
consideration  that  his  eicelleiit  views  and  vituperations 
remain  ahaolutely  without  result  in  the  world.  But  our 
satisfaction  at  the  fate  of  Therailism  also,  may  have  its 
sinister  side. 

A  "World-hiBtorical  individual  is  not  so  unwise  as  to  indulge 
a  variety  of  wishes  to  divide  bis  regards.  He  ia  devoted  to 
the  One  Aim,  regardless  of  all  else.  It  is  even  possible  that 
Bueh  men  may  treat  other  great,  even  sacred  interests,  incon- 
siderately;  conduct  which  ia  indeed  ohnoiiousto  moral  repre- 
hension. But  80  mighty  a  form  mi^t  trample  down.giany 
an  innocent  flower — crush  to  pieces  many  an  ohject  in  ita 

The  special  interest  of  passion  is  thus  insepsrahle  from 
the  active  development  of  a  general  principle :  for  it  ia  from 
the  special  and  determinate  and  from  its  negation,  that  the 
■Universal  reaulta,  Partioularity  contends  with  its  like,  and 
some  loss  ia  involved  in  tha  issue.  It  ia  not  the  general  idea 
that  is  implicated  in  opposition  and  combat,  and  that  ia 
eiposed  to  danger.  It  remains  in  the  bnckgrouui  I,  untouched 
and  uninjured.  This  may  he  called  the  cunning  of  reason, — 
that  it  sets  the  passions  to  work  for  itself,  while  that  which 
develops  ita  eiiatence  through  such  impulsion  pays  the 
penalty,  and  suHers  toss.  Por  it  ia  phenomenal  heing  that  ia 
BO  treated,  and  of  this,  part  is  of  no  value,  part  is  positive 
and  real.  The  particular  ia  for  the  moat  part  of  too  trifling 
value  as  compared  with  the  general :  individuals  are  sacri- 
ficed and  abandoned.  The  Idea  pays  the  penalty  of  detei^- 
niiuate  eiistenee  and  of  corruptihilitji  not  from  itself,  but 
from  tiie  passions  of  individuals. 

But  though  we  might  tulerate  the  idea  that  individuals, 
their  desires  and  tiie  gratification  of  them,  are  thus  sacri- 
ficed, and  their  happiness  giveu  up  to  the  empire  of  chance, 
to  which  it  belongs  {  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  individuals 
come  under  the  category  of  means  to  an  ulterior  end, — there 
ia  one  aspect  of  human  individuality  which  wc  should  hesitate 
to  regard  in  that  subordinate  light,  even  in  relation  to  the 
highest  i  since  it  is  absolutely  no  subordinate  element,  but 
exists  in  those  individuals  aa  inherently  eternal  and  divirA 
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I  mean  morality,  elhics,  religion.  Eyen  whfn  lp«aking  of 
the  realisation  of  tbe  great  ideal  aim  by  nieana  of  inttiri- 
duala,tho*«A;'e(!(iiieeleineDt  in  tbem— their  iutepeat  Bod  that 
of  their  cravings  and  impulses,  their  views  and  judginenta, 
tlioQgh  eshibited  us  the  merely  formal  aide  of  their  exist- 
ence,— was  spoken  of  as  having  an  infinite  right  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  first  idea  that  presents  itself  in  speaking  of 
means  is  that  of  sometliiiig  external  to  the  object,  and  hav- 
ing no  share  in  the  object  itself.  But  merely  natural  things — 
even  the  commonest  lifeless  objects — used  as  means,  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  adapts  them  to  their  purpose ;  they  must 
possess  sotnething  in  common  with  it.  Human  beings  least 
of  all,  sustain  the  bare  external  relation  of  mere  means  to 
tlie  great  ideal  aim.  Not  only  do  they  in  the  very  act  of 
realising  it,  make  it  the  occasion  of  satisfying  personal  desires, 
whose  purport  is  diverse  from  that>  aim — but  they  share  in 
that  ideal  aim  itself;  and  are  for  that  very  reason  objects  of 
tlieir  own  existence;  not  Jormallif  merely,  as  the  world  of 
living  beings  generally  is, — whose  individual  life  is  essentially 
subordinate  to  that  of  man,  and  ia  properly  used  u^  as  an 
instrument.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  objects  of  existence 
to  themselves,  as  regards  the  intrinsic  import  of  the  aim  in 
question.  To  this  order  belongs  that  in  them  which  we  would 
exclude  from  the  category  of  mere  means,  -Morality,  Ethics, 
Eeligion.  That  ia  to  say,  man  is  an  object  of  ejdstenee  Jn 
bjmselljjnly  in  virtue  of  the  JJivine  tFat  is  in  him, — that  which 
was  designated  at  the  outset  as  Reason  ;  which,  in  view 
of  its  activity  and  power  of  self-determination,  was  called 
S'reeiom.  And  we  affirm — without  entering  at  present  on  the  i 
proof  of  the  assertion — that  Eeligion,  Morality,&e.  have  their  ' 
foundation  and  source  in  that  principle,  and  so  are  essentially 
elevated  above  all  alien  necessity  and  chance.  And  here  we 
must  remark  that  individuals,  to  the  extent  of  their  freedom, 
are  responsible  for  the  depravation  and  eni'eeblenient  of 
morals  and  religion.  This  is  the  seal  of  tl'fi  n])'"'l|'W  P"'^ j 
snblinifl^eJiHnR,of  man— thnt  l^p  l^piuFi  ,i-||||f:  j^_jiaiu1  n^J 
•vfhtA  IB  BTJI  •  that  his  Destiny  i«  his  very  ability  to  wiIFj 
either  good  or  evil, — in  one  word,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  I 
moral  imputation,  imputation  not  only  of  evil,  bat  of  good ;  | 
and  not  only  concerning  this  or  that  particular  matter,  and 
all  that  Lappeus  ab  extra,  but  also  the  good  and  evil  attach- 
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ing  to  his  individual  freedom.  Tbe  brute  alone  ie  rimpl^ 
innocent.  It  ivuuld,  however,  demand  an  extensive  expla- 
jnation — as  extensive  as  the  analysis  of  moral  freedom  itseu — 
Ito  preclude  or  obviate  all  the  laiBunderstnndin^  ivbich  the 
statement  that  ivLat  is  called  innocence  imports  the  entire 
unconHciouanGBS  of  evil— is  wont  to  occasion. 
^  In  contemplating  the  fate  which  virtue,  morality,  even 
piety  experience  in  history,  we  must  not  fall  into  tbe  Litany 
of  Lamentations,  that  the  good  and  pious  often — or  for  the 
most  part — fare  ill  in  the  world,  ■while  the  evil-disposed  and 
wicked  prosper.  The  term  prosperity  is  used  in  a  variety 
of  meamngs — riches,  outward  honour,  and  the  like.  But  ia 
speaking  of  something  whicli  in  and  for  itself  constitutes  an 
aim  of  existence,  that  so-called  well  or  ill-faring  of  these  or 
those  isolated  individuals  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  rational  order  of  the  universe.  With  more 
iustice  than  happiness,— or  a  fortunate  environment  for  in- 
dividuals,—itjs  demanded  of  tbe  grand._aim  of  _the  sarld.*s 
">  existence,  that  it  sbould  foater,  nay  involve  the  execntim 
1  and  ratification  of  good,  moral,  righteous  purposes.  "What 
makes  men  morally  discontented  (a  di8Contenti~Sy  the  bye, 
on  which  they  somewhat  pride  themselves),  is  that  they  do 
not  find  the  present  adapted  to  the  realiwition  of  aims  which 
they  bold  to  be  right  and  just  (more  especially  in  modem 
times,  ideals  of  political  constitutions  j;  they  contrast 
unfarournbly  things  as  tbey  are,  with  their  idea  of  things  as 
they  ouffJ't  to  be.  In  this  case  it  is  not  private  interest 
Kor  passion  that  desires  gratification,  but  Eeaaon,  Justice, 
Liberty  ;  and  equipped  with  this  title,  the  demand  in  ques- 
tion assumes  a  lofty  hearing,  and  readily  adopts  a  position 
not  merely  of  discontent,  but  of  open  revolt  against  the 
actual  condition  of  the  world.  To  estimate  such  a  feelings 
and  such  views  aright,  the  demands  insisted  upon,  and  the 
very  dogmatic  opiuions  asserted,  must  be  exammed.  At  no 
time  so  much  as  in  our  own,  have  such  general  principles  and 
notions  been  advanced,  or  with  greater  assurance.  It  in  days 
gone  by,  history  seems  to  present  itself  as  a  struggle  of  pas- 
sions ;  in  oiir  time — though  displays  of  passion  are  not  want- 
ing— it  eshibits  partly  a  predominance  of  the  struggle  of 
notions  assuming  the  authority  of  principles ;  partly  that  of 
passions  and  intereats  eaaentially  suttiective,  but  under  tha 
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nuk  of  such  higher  aanetionB.  The  preteusiona  thus  eon- 
tended  for  as  legitimate  in  the  name  of  that  wliich  has  beeu 
stated  OB  the  ultimate  dm  of  Beaaon,  pass  accordingly,  for 
abaoluta  aims, — to  the  same  extent  aa  Religion,  llornla, 
Ethics.  Nothing,  as  before  remarked,  ia  now  moi'e  co 
thaa  the  complaint  that  the  ideah  which  imaginatio. 
np  are  not  realised — that  these  glorious  dreama  are  desti-oved 
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if  hard  reality — may  he  in  the  first 
instance  only  subjective,  and  belong  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  individual,  imagininghimself  the  highest  and  wisest.  Such 
do  not  properly  belong  to  this  category.  For  the  fancies 
which  the  individual  in  his  isolation  indulges,  cannot  be  the 
model  for  universal  reality  ;  just  as  universal  law  ia  not  de- 
fligned  for  the  units  of  the  mass.  These  as  such  may,  in  fact, 
find  their  interests  decidedly  thrust  into  the  haeltground. 
But  by  t!ie  term  "  Ideal,"  we  alao  understand  the  ideal  of 
Beason,  of  the  Good,  of  the  True.  Poets,  as  e.ff.  Schiller, 
have  painted  auch  ideals  touchingly  and  with  strong  emotion, 
and  with  the  deeply  melancholy  conviction  that  they 
could  not  he  rcalieed.  In  affirming,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Universal  Reason  doeg  realize  itself,  we  have  indeed 
nothing  to  do  with  the  individual  empirically  regarded. 
That  admits  of  degrees  of  better  and  worse,  since  here 
chance  and  speciality  have  received  authority  I'rom  the  Ideai 
to  exercise  their  monstrous  powerT  Mutli,  therefore,  in 
particular  aspecta  of  the  grand  phenomenon  might  be  f 
found  fault  with.  This  subjective  fHult-fiuding. — which,  how-  i 
ever,  only  keeps  in  view  the  individual  and  its  deficiency,  j 
without  taking  notice  of  Beaaon  pervading  the  whole,- — ia  ' 
easy ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  asserts  an  excellent  intention  with 
rcMnl  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  seems  to  result  from 
fl  kindly  heart,  it  feels  authorized  to  give  itself  uira  and  as- 
sume ffreat  consequence.  It  is  easier  to  discover  a  deficiency  \ 
in  individuals,  in  states,  and  in  Providence,  than  to  Bee  their 
real  import  and  value.  For  in  this  merely  negative  fault-  ' 
finding  a  proud  position  ia  taken,— one  which  overlooks  the 
object,  without  having  entered  into  it, — without  having  com-  i 
prehended  its  positive  aspect.  Age  generallv  makes  men  ' 
more  tolerant ;  youth  is  always  discontented,  i'he  tolerance 
~ "  ~      '■  the  result  of  the  ripeneee  of  a  judgment  which,  not 
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merely  EtB  the  rcHult  of  indifferenpe,  ia  satisfied  even  with 
what  is  iuferioi' ;  but,  more  deeply  taught  by  the  grave  et 
perience  of  hie,  hae  beeo  led  to  perceive  tbe  auhstantial, 
solid  worth  of  the  object  in  question.  The  insight  then  to 
which — in  contradiatinL-tion  irom  those  ideals  — pbiloaophy  ia 
to  lead  us,  is,  that  the  real  world  is  as  it  ought  to  be — that 
the  truly  good— the  universal  divine  reason — is  not  a  mere 
ahHtractioD,  but  a  vital  principle  capable  of  realising  itaelf. 
This  Good,  this  Season,  in  its  most  concrete  form,  is  God. 
God  governs  the  world  ;  the  actual  working  of  his  govern- 
ment— the  carrjing  out  of  hia  plan— is  the  History  of  the 
World.  This  pliiG  philosophy  strives  to  comprehend ;  for 
only  that  which  has  been  developed  as  the  result  of  it,  po»- 
Heeses  bond  fide  reality.  That  which  does  not  accord  with 
it,  is  negative,  worthless  ejistence.  Before  the  pure  light  of 
this  divine  Idea — which  is  no  mere  Ideal— the  phantom  of  a 
world  whose  events  are  an  incoherent  concourse  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  utterly  vanishes.  Philosophy  wishes  to  dis- 
cover the  substantial  purport,  the  real  side  oi  the  divine  idea, 
and  to  justify  the  so  much  despised  Eeahtj  of  things  ;  fo 
Reason  is  the  comprehension  of  the  Divine  work.  But  as  to 
I  what  concerns  the  perversion,  corruption,  and  ruin  of  reli- 
I  gioua,  ethical  anil  moral  purposes,  and  states  of  society  J 
I  generally,  it  must  be  afBrmed,  that  in  their  essence  these  arft  J 
iiuflnite  and  eternal;  hut  that  the  formsthey  assume  may  h»'% 
of  a  limited  order,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  domain  ' 
of  mere  nature,  and  be  subject  to  tbe  sway  of  chance. 
They  are  therefore  perishable,  and  exposed  to  decay  and 
corruption.  Beligion  and  morality — in  the  same  way  as  in- 
herently universal  essences — have  the  peeuharity  of  being 
present  in  the  individual  soul,  in  the  full  extent  of  their  Idea, 
and  therefore  truly  and  really  ;  although  they  may  not  mani- 
fest themselves  in  it  in  extemo,  and  are  not  applied  to  fully 
developed  relations.  The  religion,  the  morality  of  a  limited  i 
Bphere  of  life— that  of  a  shepherd  or  a  peasant,  e.g.—'m  its  in>  J 
tensive  concentration  and  limitation  to  a  few  perfectly  simpld  J 
relations  of  life, — has  infinite  worth  ;  the  same  worth  as  the  * 
religion  aud  morality  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  an 
existence  rich  in  the  compass  of  its  relations  and  actions. 
This  inner  focus — this  simple  region  of  the  claimaofsubjectiva 
freedom, — the  home  of  volition,  reaolution,  and  astioi^— tha 
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abstract  tphere  of  conscience, — ^that  which  comprisea  the 
responsibility  and  moral  value  of  the  individual,  remains 
untouched ;  and  is  quite  shut  out  from  the  noisj  din  of  the 
World's  History — including  not  merely  external  and  temporal 
changes,  but  also  those  entailed  by  the  absolute  necessity  in- 
separable from  the  realization  of  the  Idea  of  Freedom  itself. 
But  as  a  general  truth  this  must  be  regarded  as  settled, 
that  whatever  in  the  world  possesses  claims  as  noble  and 
glorious,  has  nevertheless  a  higher  existence  above  it.    ,Xbe 
€§uiA-of  the  WopldrSpirit  rises  above  i^  special  claims. 
.^^ These  observations  may  suffice  in  reference  to  ttlS^me^s 
which  the  World-Spirit  uses  for  realizing  its  Idea.     Stated 
simply  and  abstractly,  this  mediation  involves  the  activity 
ofjM^sonaLexisteQces  in  w-hom  "R^fiaflnn  ia.^  present  as  their 
aHaolute^  substantia  bein^  but  a  basis,  in  the  first  instance, 
still  obscure  and  unknown  to  them.  But  the  subject  becomes 
more  complicated  and  difficult  when  we  regard  individuals' 
not  merely  in  their  aspect  of  activity,  but  more  concretely, 
in  conjunction  with  a  particular  manifestation  of  that  activity 
in  their  religion  and  morality, — forms  of  existence  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  Beason,  and  share  in  its  absolute 
claims.  Here  the  relation  of  mere  means  to  an  end  disappears, 
and  the  chief  bearings  of  this  seeming  difficulty  in  reference 
to  the  absolute  aim  of  Spirit,  have  been  briefly  considered. 

(3.)  The  third  point  to  be  analysed  is,  therefore — what 
is  the  object  to  be  realized  by  these  means ;  i,  e.  what  is  the 
form  it  assumes  in  the  realm  of  reality.  We  have  spoken  of 
means  ;  but  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  subjective,  limited  aim, 
we  have  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  element  of  a 
material^  either  already  present  or  which  has  to  be  procured. 
Thus  the  question  would  arise:  What  is  the  material  in 
which  the  Ideal  of  Beason  is  wrought  out  ?  The  primary 
answer  would  be, — PftrHnnalify  ^*^[f  ibliltttap  Hniirnfl  finh 
jectivity,^neraj]jy.  In  human  knowledge  and  volition,  as 
its_m^Hal  eTement,  Season'  attains  positive  existence. 
We  have  considered  subjective  volition  where  it  has  an 
object  which  is  the  truth  and  essence  of  a  reality,  viz.  where 
it  constitutes  a  great  world-historical  passion.  As  a  subjec- 
tive will,  occupied  with  limited  passions,  it  is  dependent,  and 
can  gratify  its  desires  only  within  the  limits  of  this  depen- 
dence.   Bat  the  subjective  will  has  also  a  substantial  life— 
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a.  reality, — ii.  wliich  it  mores  in  the  region  of  eiiential  bei  ^ 
and  has  the  easeotial  itself  aa  tlie  object  of  its  eiis£^' 
eoce.  This  eeeential  being  is  the  union  of  the  mibjeoticB 
with  the  rational  "Will :  it  is  the  moral  Wholfo  the  ^fc,.which 
is  that  form  of  reality  in  which  the  individual  has  and  enjoys 
his  freedom  ;  but  on  the  condition  of  his  recognizing,  faeliering 
in  and  williug  that  which  is  common  ta  the  Whole.  And  thw 
must  not  be  understood  as  if  the  subjective  will  of  the  social 
unit  attained  ita  gratification  and  enjoyinent  through  that 
common  Will ;  as  if  this  were  a  meanH  provided  for  ita  benefit ; 
aa  if  the  individual,  in  his  relations  to  other  individuals,  thus 
limited  hia  freedom,  in  order  that  this  universal  limitation — 
the  mutual  constraint  of  all — might  secure  a  small  apace  of 
liberty  for  each.  Rather,  we  affirm,  are  Law,  Momlity, 
Government,  and  they  alone,  the  positive  reality  and  com- 
pletion of  i'reedoni.     Freedom  of  a  low  and  limited  order, 

■" caprice;  which  finds  its  exercise  in  the  sphere  of 

Lr  and  limited  deairea. 
Subjective  volition — Passion— is  that  which  seta  men  in 
activity,  that  which  eftecta  "  practical"  realization,  Tbeldeais 
|the  inner  spring  of  action  j  the  State  is  the  actually  existing, 
realized  moral  life.  For  it  ia  the  Unity  of  the  universal, 
■leaaentiftl  Will,  with  that  of  the  individual ;  and  this  ia  "Mo- 
rality." Tiie  Individual  living  in  this  unity  has  a  moral 
4ife ;  posHesBes  a  value  that  consists  in  thin  Ruhstantialitj 
alone.  Sophocles  in  his  Antigone,  says,  "  The  divine  com- 
mands are  not  of  yesterday,  nor  of  to-day  ;  no,  they  have  an 
infinite  esistence,  and  no  one  could  say  whence  they  came." 
The  laws  of  morality  are  not  accidental,  but  are  toe  essen- 
tially  Bational.  It  ia  the  very  object  of  the  State  that  what 
ia  essential  in  the  practical  activity  of  men,  and  in  their  dis- 
positions, should  be  duly  recognized ;  that  it  should  have  s 
manifest  existence,  and  maintain  its  position,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute mtereat  of  Beason  that  this  moral  Whole  sliould  exist ; 
and  herem  lies  the  justification  and  merit  of  heroes  who  have 
foundel  Bt-»tea,— however  rude  those  may  have  been.  Inthe 
mlv  tkosfi  ppoplea  can 
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fanal  aun  and  that  it  cxisla  forita  own  sake.  It  must  further 
be  understood  that  all  the  worth  which  the  human  being  po^ 
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iQiBes — bU  spiritual  reality,  be  poBsesses  only  through  tlie 
Btate.  For  his  Bpiritoal  reality  coQeistB  in  this,  that  his  own 
esaenee — Eeason — ia  objectively  present  to  hini,  that  it  pos- 
eesBca  objective  immediate  eiietence  for  him.  Thus  only  ia 
he  fully  conscious ;  thus  only  ia  he  a  partaker  of  morality— <if 
a  just  and  moral  social  and  political  life.  For  Truth  ia  the 
Unity  of  the  uniYeraal  and  aubjectiye  Will ;  and  the  Universal 
ia  to  be  found  iu  the  State,  in  its  laws,  its  universal  and  ra- 
tional arrangements.  The  State  ia  the  Jdane  Ide^ja.  it 
PTista  on  Earth.  "We  have  in  it,  therefore,  the  o^ect  of 
Hiatory  in  a  more  definite  shape  than  before  ;  that  in  which 
l-'reedora  obtaioa  objectivity,  and  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  objectivity.  Tor  Law  i a  the  objectivity  of  Spirit ;  volition 
in  its  true  form.  Only  that  will  priiic.h  obeYa_Jaa.  ia  iree ; 
fof  jtjhevf  'l^^fK — it  ia  independent  and  so  free.  When  thel 
tstnte  or  our  country  constitutes  a.  community  of  esLtstence 
whj^n  the  subjective  will  of  mansubmita  to  laws, — the  contra-' 
(fiction  "between  Liberty  and  Necessity  vaniahea.  The  Ea- 
tTonarhas  neceasary  existence,  aa  being  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things,  and  we  are  free  in  reco^izing  it  as  law, 
and  following  it  as  the  Bubstanee  of  our  own  being,  Tlie 
objective  and  the  subjective  will  are  then  reconciled, 
and  preaent  one  identical  homogeneous  whole.  For  the 
morality  (Sittlicbkeit)  of  the  State  ia  not  of  that  ethical 
{moraliBche)  reflective  kind,  in  which  one's  own  conviction 
beara  sway ;  thia  latter  is  rather  the  peculiarity  of  the 
modern  time,  while  the  true  antique  morality  ia  based  on  the 
principle  of  abiding  by  one's  duty  [to  the  state  at  large]. 
An  Athenian  citizen  did  what  was  required  of  him,  aa  it 
were  from  instinct :  but  if  I  reflect  on  the  object  of  ray 
activity,  I  must  have  the  consciousness  that  my  will  baa 
been  called  into  exercise.  But  morality  is  Duty — aubatan- 
tial  Bight — a  "second  nature"  aa  it  has  been  juat'>^  called  ; 
for  thejfrii  nature  of  man  is  his  primary  merely  animal  ex- 
istence. 

The  development  in  eitengo  of  the  Idea  of  the  State  be- 
longs to  the  PhUoaophy  of  Juriaprudence ;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  in  the  theories  of  our  time  varioua  errors  are 
current  respecting  it,  which  pasB  for  eatabljsbed  truthB,  and 
have  become  fixed  prejudices.  "We  will  mention  only  a  few 
of  them,  giving  prominence  to  euch  aa  have  a  referenca  to 
the  object  of  our  histury. 
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The  error  which  first  meets  us  ia  the  direct  contrfldictoty 
of  our  principle  that  the  state  preeents  tlie  realisation  of 
Freedom  ;  the  opinion,  viz.,  that  man  is  free  by  nature,  but 
that  in  aociirfj,  in  the  State — to  which  nevertheleaa  he  is  irresis- 
tibly impelled — he  must  limit  this  natitral  freedom.  That  man 
is  free  bv  Nature  is  quite  correct  in  one  sense  ;  vix.,  that  be  ia 
BO  aceoriing  to  the  Idea  of  Rumanity  ;  but  we  imply  thereby 
that  he  is  such  only  in  virtue  of  hia  destiny — that  he  has  an 
undeveloped  power  to  become  such  ;  for  tli."  Nature"  of  an 
object  is  exactly  synonymoua  with  its  "Idea."  But  tbe view 
in  question  imports  more  thau  this.  Wben  man  is  spoken 
of  as  "free  by  Nature,"  the  mode  of  his  existence  aa  well  as 
his  destiny  is  implied.  Hia  merely  natural  and  primary  con- 
dition is  intended.  In  this  sense  a  "state  of  Nature"  is  as- 
sumed in  which  mankind  at  large  are  in  the  possession  oF 
their  natural  riRhtawith  the  uDConstrainedeiercise  and  euioy- 
ment  of  their  fi^edom.  This  assumption  is  not  indeed  raised 
to  the  dignify  of  the  historical  fact ;  it  would  indeed  be  dif- 
fiuult,  were  the  attempt  sen oubIj  made,  toijoint  out  any  such 
condition  as  actually  existing,  or  aa  havmg  ever  occurred. 
Examples  of  a  savage  state  of  life  can  be  pointed  out,  but 
they  are  marked  by  brutal  passions  and  deeds  of  violence  ; 
while,  however  rude  and  simple  their  conditions,  they  in- 
volve social  arrangements  which  (to  use  the  common  phrase) 
restrain  freedom.  That  assumption  is  one  of  those  nebulous 
images  which  theory  produces  ;  an  idea  which  it  cannot  avoid 
originating,  but  which  it  fathers  upon  real  existence,  without 
sufficient  historical  iustificatian. 

What  we  find  such  a  state  of  Nature  to  be  in  actual  experi- 
ence, answers  exactly  to  the  Idea  of  a  mere/y  natural  condition. 
Freedom  as  the  ideal  of  that  which  is  original  and  natural, 
does  not  exist  as  original  and  natural.  Bather  must  it  bo 
first  sought  out  and  won ;  and  that  by  an  incalculable  medlar 
discipline  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The  atat^ 
of  Nature  ia,  therefore,  predominantly  that  of  injustice  and 
violence,  of  untamed  natural  impulses,  of  inhuman  deeds  and 
feelings.  Limitation  ia  certainly  produced  by  Society  and 
the  >jtate,  but  it  is  a  limitotioa  of  the  mere  brute  emotions 
^d  rude  instincts ;  as  also,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  cul- 
ture, of  the  premeditated  self-will  of  caprice  and  passion. 
This  kind  ot  constraint  is  part  of  tbe  instrumentality  by 
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which  only,  the  conaciouBneas  of  Freedom  and  the  deaire  for 
its  attainment,  in ita  true — that  is  iialioual  nnd  Ideal  form- — 
can  he  obtained.  To  the  Ideal  of  ^Freedom,  Law  and  Morality 
are  indiHpeusably  requisite;  andthej  ore  io  and  for  themselves, 
univerBal  exiateiieea,  objects  and  aima  ;  which  are  discovered 
only  hy  the  activity  of  thought, separating  itself  from  themerely 
Beneuoua,  and  developing-  itself,  in  opposition  thereto  ;  and 
which  muat  on  the  other  hatid,  he  introduced  into  and  incor- 
porated with  the  originally  sensuous  will,  and  that  contrarily 
to  its  natural  inclination.  The  perpetually  recurring  misap- 
prehension of  Freedom  conHiatHinregardinethat  term  only  in 
its  formal,  subjective  sense,  abstracted  irom  its  essential 
objects  and  aims  ;  thus  a  constr&iiit  put  upon  impulse,  de- 
sire, passion— pertaining  to  tlie  pnrticular  individual  aa  such 
—  a  limitation  of  caprice  and  self-will  ie  regarded  as  a  fet- 
tering of  Freedom.  We  should  on  the  contrary  look  upon 
such  limitation  as  the  indispenaable  proviso  of  emancipation. 
Society  and  the  State  are  the  very  conditions  in  which  Free- 
dom is  realized. 

We  must  notice  a  second  view,  contravening  the  princi- 
ple of  the  development  of  moral  relations  into  a  legal  form. 
The  ^fl/riflTOAfl/ condition  is  regarded — either  in  relerence  to 
the  entire  race  of  man,  or  to  some  branches  of  it — as  ejtclu- 
sively  that  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  legal  element  is 
combined  with  a  due  recognition  of  the  moral  and  emotional 
parts  of  our  nature;  andin  which  justice  aa  united  with  these, 
truly  and  really  iufluences  the  intercourse  of  the  social  units. 
The  basis  of  the  patriarchal  condition  is  theJamiljLrektion  ; 
which  develops  thejwiTnory  form  of  conscious  morality,  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  tne  State  as  its  sscond  phase.  The^atri-. 
archa!  condition  is  tmg^oi  transition,  in  which  the  family  has 
already  advanced  to  the  position  of  a  race  or  people  ;  where 
the  union,  therefore,  has  already  ceased  to  Be  aimply  a  bond 
of  love  and  confidence,  and  has  become  one  of  plighted  ser- 
vice. We  must  first  examine  the  ethical  principle  of  the 
Family.  The  Family  may  be  reckoned  as  virtually  a  single 
person ;  since  ita  metiihera  have  either  mutually  surrendered 
their  individual  persojiallty,  (and  consequently  their  legal 
position  towards  each  other,  with  the  rest  of  their  particular 
interests  and  desires)  as  in  the  caae  of  the  Parents  ;  or  have 
not  yet  attained  siu'i  aa  independent  personality, — (tba 
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ClkildreD, — who  are  primarily  in  that  merelynatural  condition 
already  mentioned.  They  live,  therefore,  in  a  unity  of  feeU 
ing,  love,  confidence,  and  faith  in  ench  other.  And  m  a  rela- 
tion of  mutual  love,  the  one  individual  has  the  consciousneM 
of  himaelf  in  the  conBciouBnesa  of  the  other;  he  lives  out  of 
self;  and  in  this  mutual  self-renunciation  each  regains  the 
Ufe  that  had  been  virtually  transferred  to  the  other;  giSTDB, 
in  fact,  that  other's  existence  and  bis  own,  as  involved  with 
that  other.  The  farther  interests  connected  with  the  necea* 
sitieB  and  external  concema  of  life,  na  well  as  the  develop- 
ment that  has  to  take  place  within  their  circle,  i.  e.  of  the 
children,  constitute  a  common  object  for  the  members  of  the 
Family.  The  Spirit  of  the  Family — the  Penates — form  one 
substantial  being,  as  much  as  the  Spirit  of  a  People  in  the 
State ;  and  morality  in  both  cases  consists  in  a  feeling,  a 
consciousness,  and  a  will,  not  limited  to  individual  per- 
aonality  and  interest,  but  embracing  the  common  interests 
of  the  members  generally.  But  this  unity  is  in  the  caae  of 
the  Family  essentially  one  o^Jeeliaig ;  not  advancing  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  merely  natural.  The  piety  of  the  Family 
relation  should  be  respected  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
State  ;  by  its  means  toe  State  obtains  as  its  members  indi- 
viduals who  are  already  moral  (for  as  mere  perBOJw  they  aro 
not)  and  who  in  unitiua;  to  form  a  state  bring  with  them 
that  sound  basis  of  a  political  edifice^the  capaciw  of  feeling 
one  with  a  Whole.  But  the  eipansion  of  the  Family  to  a, 
patriarchal  unity  carries  ua  beyond  the  ties  of  blood-rela- 
tionship—the  simply  natural  elements  of  that  basis  ;  and 
outside  of  these  limits  the  members  of  the  community  must 
enter  upon  the  position  of  independent  personality.  A  re- 
view of  the  patnarohal  condition,  in  extenio,  would  lead  ua 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  Theocratical  Constitution. 
The  head  of  the  patriarchal  clan  is  also  its  priest.  If  the 
Family  in  its  general  relations,  is  not  yet  separated  from 
civic  society  and  the  state,  the  separation  of  religion  from  it 
has  also  not  yet  taken  place ;  and  so  much  the  less  since  the 
pietr  of  the  hearth  is  itself  a  profoundly  subjective  state  of 
leelmg. 

We  have  considered  two  aspects  of  Freedom, — the  objective 
And  the  subjective ;  if,  therefore.  Freedom  is  asserted  to  con- 
BtBt  in  the  individuids  of  a  State  all  agreeing  in  its  arrange- 
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ments,  it  ia  evident  that  only  the  subjective  aspect  ia  regarded. 
The  natural  inference  from  thia  principle  ia,  that  no  law  can 
be  valid  without  the  approval  of  all.  This  difficulty  is  at- 
tempted to  he  obviated  by  the  deciaioa  that  the  minority 
rauat  yield  to  the  majority  ;  the  majority  therefore  bear  tbo 
sway.  But  long  ago  J.  J.  £ous3eau  remarked,  that  in  that 
case  there  would  be  no  longer  freedom,  for  the  will  of  the 
minority  would  cease  to  be  respected.  At  the  Polish  Diet 
each  single  member  had  to  give  nia  consent  before  any  politi- 
cal Btep  could  be  token  ;  and  this  kind  of  freedom  it  was  that 
ruined  the  State.  Besidea,  it  is  a  dangerous  and  false  preju- 
dice, that  the  People  alone  have  reason  and  insight,  and 
know  what  justice  is ;  for  each  popular  faction  may  represent 
itself  aa  the  People,  and  the  question  as  to  what  constitutea 
the  State  is  one  of  advanced  science,  and  not  of  popular 
decision. 

If  the  principle  of  regard  for  the  individual  will  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  baaia  of  political  liberty,  viz.,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  or  for  the  State  to  which  all  the  members 
of  the  body  politic  have  not  given  their  aanction,  we  have, 
properly  apeaking,  no  Cotutiltition.  The  only  arrangement 
that  wouitt  be  iieceasary.  would  be,  first,  a  centre  having  no 
mil  of  its  own,  but  which  should  take  into  connideration 
what  appeared  to  be  the  neceaaities  of  the  State;  and, 
secondly,  a  contrivance  for  calling  the  members  of  the  State 
together,  for  taking  the  votes,  and  for  peribrming  the  arith- 
metical operations  of  reckoning  and  comparing  the  number 
of  votes  tor  the  different  propositions,  and  thereby  deciding 
upon  them.  The  State  is  an  abstraction,  having  even  its 
generic  ciiatence  in  its  citizens  ;  but  it  ia  an  actuality,  and 
its  simply  generic  existence  must  embody  itself  in  individual 
will  and  activity.  The  want  of  government  and  political 
administration  in  general  is  felt ;  this  necessitates  the  selec- 
tion and  aeparation  from  the  rest  of  those  who  have  to  take 
the  htlm  in  political  affairs,  to  decide  concerning  them,  and 
to  give  orders  to  other  citizena,  with  a  view  to  the  eiecution 
of  their  plans.  If  e.g.  even  the  people  in  a  Democracy 
resolve  ona  war,  a  general  must  head  the  army.  It  ia  only  by 
a  Coustitution  that  the  abstraction — the  State — attains  lile 
and  reality ;  but  thia  involves  the  distinction  between  those 
who  command  and  those  wti~  obey. — Tet  obedience  seemi 
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inccmsistent  witli  libert;^,  and  those  who  command  appear  to 
do  tlie  very  oppoHtte  of  chat  which  the  faudamental  idea  of 
the  State,  »iz.  that  of  Freedom,  requirea.  It  is,  however, 
urged  that, — though  the  diB-tiDctionbetweeDCommandLDgBDd 
obefitig  ia  abaolutcly  necessary,  because  affairs  could  not  go 
on  without  it — and  indeed  this  seems  only  a  compulsory  Umi- 
tatioD,  eiteroal  to  and  even  contravening  freedom  in  the 
abstract  -the  constitution  should  be  at  least  so  framed, 
that  the  citizens  may  obey  aa  little  as  possible,  and  the 
BmaUeat  modicum  of  free  volition  be  left  to  the  commauda 
of  the  Buperiore ; — that  the  substance  of  that  for  which 
eubordiaatiou  is  necessary,  even  in  its  most  important  bear> 
ings,  should  be  decided  and  resolved  on  by  the  People — by 
the  will  of  many  or  of  all  the  citiaeoB  ;  thoueh  it  is  supposed 
to  be  thereby  provided  that  the  State  should  be  possessed  ol 
vigour  and  strength  as  a  reality — an  individual  unity, — The 
primary  conaideration  ia,  then,  the  distinction  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  and  political  constitutions  in  the 
abstract  have  been  rightly  divided  into  Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy ;  which  gives  occasion,  however,  to  the  remark 
that  Monarchy  itself  must  be  further  divided  into  Dea- 
potiBm  aad  Mounrchy  proper ;  that  in  all  tlie  divisiona  to 
which  the  leading  Idea  gives  rise,  only  the  generic  character 
is  to  be  made  prominent. — it  beingnot  intended  thereby  that 
the  particular  category  under  review  should  be  exhausted  ae 
a  Porm,  Order,  or  Kind  in  its  concrete  development.  But 
especially  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  above-mentioned  divi- 
sions admit  of  a  multitude  of  particular  modifications,— not 
only  such  as  lie  within  the  limits  of  those  classes  themselves, 
— but  also  auch  as  are  inirtTires  of  several  of  these  essentially 
distinct  classes,  and  which  are  conaeijuently  misshapen,  un- 
stable, and  inconsistent  forms.  In  such  a  collision,  the  con- 
comiug  question  is,  what  is  the  best  constitation  ;  that  is,  by 
what  arrangement,  organization,  or  mechanism  of  the  powerof 
the  State  its  object  can  be  most  surely  attained.  This  object 
may  indeed  be  variously  understood  ;  for  instance,  aa  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  or  as  Uni- 
versal Happiness.  Such  aims  have  suggested  the  so-called 
Ideals  of  Constitutions,  and, — aa  a  particular  branch  of  the 
subject, — Ideals  of  the  Education  of  Princes  (Fenelon),  or  of 
the  governing  body — the  aristocracy  at  large  (Plato)  ;  for  the 
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ctief  point  they  treat  of  is  the  condition  of  thoae  aubjecta 
who  Btaud  at  the  head  of  ollairs  ;  and  is  these  Ideals  the  cou* 
Crete  detaJls  of  politicnl  organization  are  not  at  all  eon- 
Bidered,  The  inquiry  into  the  beat  constitution  is  frequently 
treated  as  if  not  ouly  the  theory  were  an  affair  of  subjective 
independent  conviction,  but  as  if  the  introduction  of  a  cou- 
Btitution  recognized  aa  the  best, — or  aa  superior  to  othera, 
— could  be  the  result  of  a  resolve  adopted  in  this  theoretical 
manner  ;  as  if  the  form  of  a  constitution  were  a  matter  of  free 
choice,  determined  by  nothing  else  but  reflection.  Of  this 
artless  fashion  was  that  deliberation, — not  indeed  of  the 
Persian  peop/e,  but  of  the  Persian  grandeet,  who  had  con- 
spired to  overthrow  the  pseudo-Smerdis  and  the  Magi,  after 
their  undertaking  had  succeeded,  and  when  there  was  no 
scion  of  the  royal  family  living, — as  to  what  constiiutioii 
they  should  introduce  into  Persia;  and  Herodotus  gives  an 
equally  naive  account  of  this  deliberation. 

In  the  present  day,  the  Constitution  of  a  country  and 
people  is  not  represented  as  so  entirely  dependent  on  free 
and  deliberate  choice.  The  fundaraeutal  but  abstractly 
(and  therefore  impertectly)  entertained  conception  of  Free- 
dom, haa  resulted  in  the  Eepublic  being  tery  generally  re- 
garded— in  theory — aa  theonlyjuat  and  true  political  consti- 
tution. Many  even,  who  occupy  elevated  official  positions 
under  mouorahicnl  constitutions — so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  this  idea — are  actually  its  supporters ;  only  they  see  that 
such  a  constitution,  though  the  best,  cannot  be  realized 
under  all  circumHtances ;  and  that — while  men  are  what  they 
are — we  must  be  satisfied  with  leas  freedom  ;  the  monarchiciil 
constitution  -  under  the  given  circumatances,  and  the  present 
moral  condition  of  the  people — being  even  regarded  as  the 
most  advantageous.  In  this  view  aJao,  the  neceasity  of  a 
particular  constitution  is  made  to  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  such  a  way  as  if  the  latter  were  non-essential 
and  accidental.  This  representation  is  founded  on  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  reflective  understanding  makes  between 
an  idea  and  the  correspondiug  reality ;  holdug  to  an  abstracl 
and  consequently  untrue  idea ;  not  grasping  it  in  its  eoLn" 
pleteness,  or— which  ia  virtually,  though  not  in  point  of  form, 
the  same,~not  taking  a  concrete  view  of  a  people  and  a  state. 
We  sb&ll  have  to  ^w  further  on,  that  tae  conatitntioa 
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adopted  by  a  people  makea  one  aubatance — one  spirit — with 
itBjeligion,  its  art  aud  pliilosopbj,  or,  at  leaat,  with  its  coB«e[>- 
tiOBS  and  thiiughts — its  egjtjire  generallj  ;  not  to  expatiate 
upon  the  additional  influencea,  ab  exlrd,  of  climate,  of  neigh- 
bours, of  ita  place  in  the  "World.  A  State  is  an  individual 
totality,  of  which  you  cannot  select  any  particular  aide, 
although  a  aupremely  imjiortant  one,  such  aa  its  political 
constitutioD  ;  and  deliberate  aud  decide  respecting  it  in  that 
isolated  form.  Not  only  is  that  eonatitutiou  most  intimately 
connected  with  aud  dependent  on  tliose  other  spiritua!  forces ; 
but  the  form  of  the  entire  moral  and  intellectual  indivi- 
duality— comprising  all  the  forces  it  emhodiea — is  only  a  step 
in  the  development  of  the  grand  Whole, — with  ita  place  pre- 
■  appointed  in  the  process  ;  a  fiict  which  gives  the  highest 
aanction  to  the  cousiitution  in  question,  and  estabhshes  its 
absolute  necessity. — The  origin  of  8  state  involves  imperious 
lordship  on  the  one  hand,  instinctive  submission  on  the 
other.  But  even  obedience  —  lordly  power,  and  the  fear 
inspired  by  a  ruler — in  itself  implies  some  degree  of  voluntary 
connection.  Even  in  barbarous  states  this  is  the  case  ;  it  is 
not  the  isolated  will  of  individuals  that  prevails;  individual 
pretensions  are  relinqaiahed,  and  the  general  will  is  the 
essential  bond  of  political  union.  This  unity  of  the  general 
Bod  the  particular  is  the  Idea  itself,  manifesting  itself  as  a 
atate,  ana  which  subsequently  undergoes  further  development 
within  itself.  The  abstract  yet  necessitated  process  m  the 
development  of  truly  iu dependent  states  is  as  follows ; — 
They  tegin  with  regal  power,  whether  of  patriarchal  or 
military  origin.  In  the  nest  phase,  particularity  and  indi- 
viduality assert  themselves  in  the  form  of  Aristocracy  and 
Democracy.  Lastly,  we  have  the  subjection  of  these  aeparote 
interests  to  a  single  power;  but  which  can  be  absolutely 
none  other  than  one  outside  of  which  those  spheres  have  ao 
independent  position,  viz.  the  Monarchical.  Two  phaaea 
of  .royalty,  therefore,  must  be  distinguished, — a  primary 
and  a  secondary  one.  This  process  is  -  necessitated,  so 
that  the  form  of  government  assigned  to  a  particular  stage  of 
development  must  present  itself;  it  is  therefore  no  matter  of 
choice,  but  is  tliat  forai  which  is  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  tlio 

In  a  Constitution  the  main  feature  of  interest  ia  the  seU 
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(lerelopment  of  tlic  rational,  that  is,  tbe  political  condititm 
of  a  people  i  the  wetting  tree  of  the  aucceasive  elements  of 
the  Idea:  eo  that  the  several  powers  in  the  State  mtinifipBt 
themselves  aa  Geparate, — attain  their  appropriate  and  special 
perfection, — ana  yet  in  this  independent  condition,  work 
together  for  one  object,  and  are  held  together  by  it— i.e. 
{oua  an  organic  whole.  The  9tate  is  tliuH  the  embo-. 
diment  of  rational  freedom,  realising  and  recognizing 
itself  tu  an  objective  form.  For  its  objectiviiy  consists  in 
this, — that  its  succeBsive  stages  are  not  merely  ideul,  but  are 
present  in  an  appropriate  reality  ;  and  tba.t  in  their  Hepanit« 
and  sever^  worliiiig,  they  are  absolutely  mer^ud  in  that 
agency  by  which  the  totality — the  eoul— the  individuate  unity 
— is  produced,  and  of  which  it  is  the  result. 

The  State  is  the  Idea  of  Spirit  in  the  exterual  manifesta- 
tion of  human  Will  and  its  Freedom.  It  is  to  the  State, 
therefore,  that  change  in  the  aspect  of  History  indiBBolublr 
attaches  itself;  and  the  Buccesatve  phases  of  the  Idea  mani- 
fest  themselves  in  it  as  distinct  political  prineiplet.  The 
ConslitulioDB  under  which  World-Hi 9 torical  peoples  have 
reached  their  culmination,  are  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  there- 
fare  do  not  present  B  generally  applicable  political  basis.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  diflerences  of  similar  constitutiona  would 
consist  only  in  a  pecuhar  method  of  eipanding  and  develop- 
ing that  generic  basis  ;  whereas  they  really  originate  in 
diversity  of  principle-  From  the  comparison  therefore  of  the 
political  institutions  of  the  ancient  World-Historical  peoples, 
it  so  happens,  that  for  the  most  recent  principle  of  a  Consti- 
tution— for  the  principle  of  our  own  times— not litng  (so  to 
speak)  can  be  learned.  Id  science  and  art  it  is  quite  other- 
w-isB  ;  e.g.,  the  ancient  philosophy  is  so  decidedly  the  basis  of 
the  modem,  that  it  is  inevitably  contained  in  the  latter,  and 
constitutes  its  basis.  In  this  case  the  relation  is  that  of  a 
continuous  development  of  the  same  structure,  whose 
foundution-stone,  walla,  and  roof  have  remained  what  tbey 
were.  Jn  AiV-the  Greek  itself,  in  its  original  form,  fui* 
nishes  us  the  best,  models.  But  in  regard  to  political  con< 
atjjutiuii,  it  is  quite  otherwise  :  here  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  have  not  their  essential  printiple  in  common. 
Abstract  definitiona  and  dogmasrespecting  just  government, 
— importiugthfttiatdligeoco  and  virtue  ought  to  bear  turns  ~- 
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a  to  botb.  But  notlitngta  bo  ftbeunl  lu  to 
li':ok   to   Qreplis,   Bomane,  or  OrientBl.s  for  models  for  the 

political  airaDgementH  of  our  time.  From  the  East  may 
be  derived  beautiful  piclnres  of  a  patriarchal  coodition, 
>>f  paternal  govemmeut,  and  of  devotion  to  it  on  the  part  of 
peoples ;  irom  Greeks  and  Bomana,  deEcriptiona  of  papular 
liberty.  Among  the  latter  we  find  the  idea  of  a  Free  Consti- 
lutioo  admitting  all  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  delibera- 
tionB  and  rcaolves  respecting  the  affaire  and  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  our  times,  too,  this  is  its  general  accep- 
tation (  only  with  this  modification,  that — since  oar  states 
are  so  brge,  and  there  are  so  many  of  "the  Many,"  the  latter, 
— direcrt  action  being  impossible, — should  by  the  indirect 
method  of  elective  aubatitution  express  their  concurrence 
with  resolves  afiecting  the  common  weal ;  that  is,  that  for 
legislatire  purposes  generally,  the  people  should  be  repre- 
sented by  deputies.  The  so-called  Representative  ConstitutioU 
is  that  form  of  govemmeat  with  which  we  connect  the  iden 
of  a  free  constitution  ;  and  this  notion  has  become  a  rooted 
prejudice.  On  this  theory  People  and  Government  are 
separated.  But  there  is  a  perversity  in  this  antithesis  ;  an  ill- 
intentioned  rttBB  designea  to  insinuate  that  the  People  are 
the  totality  of  the  State.  Besides,  the  baais  of  this  view  is 
the  principle  of  isolated  individuality — the  absolute  validity 
of  the  subjective  will — a  dogma  which  we  have  already 
investigated.  The  great  point  is,  that  Freedom  in  its  Ideal 
conception  has  not  subjective  will  and  caprice  for  its  princi- 
ple, but  the  recognition  of  the  universal  will ;  and  that  the 
process  by  which  Freedom  is  realized  is  the  free  development 
of  its  successive  stages.  The  subjective  will  is  a  merely 
formal  determination—  n  carte  blanche — not  including  what  it 
is  that  is  willed.  Only  the  rational  will  is  that  universal 
principle  which  independently  determines  and  unfolds  its  own 
being,  nnd  develops  its  successive  elemental  phases  aa  organic 
mcnibcrB.  Of  this  Gothic- cathedral  architecture  the  aucienta 
knew  nothing. 

At  aa  earlier  stnee  of  the  discussion  we  establiBhed  the 
two  elemental  considerations :  first,  the  idea  of  freedom  a; 
the  absolute  and  final  aim  ;  secondly,  the  means  for  realizing 
it,  i.e.  the  subjective  aide  of  knowledge  and  will,  with  its  life, 
luuvemeut,  and  activity.  We  then  recognized  the  State  ai 


moral  Whole  and  llie  Mcality  of  Freedom,  Mid  conaequently 
«B  tbe  objective  unity  of  these  two  elements.  For  atthougU 
we  make  this  distinction  into  two  aspects  for  our  considera- 
tion, it  must  be  remarked  that  tliey  are  intimately  connected ; 
end  that  their  connection  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  each 
when  eiamiued  separately-  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
recognised  the  Idea  in  the  definite  form  of  Freedom  cou- 
BciouB  of  and  willing  itself, — having  itBclf  alone  as  its  object : 
involving  at  the  same  time,  the  pure  and  aimple  Idea 
of  Reason,  and  likewise,  that  which  we  have  called  subject 
— aelf-consciousnesa — Spirit  actually  existing  in  the  World. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  Subjectivity,  we  find  that 
Bubjective  knowledge  and  will  is  Thought,  But  by  the  very 
act  of  thoughtfiil  coguition  and  volition,  I  will  the  universal 
object — the  substance  of  absolute  Keason.  We  obserie, 
therefore,  an  essential  union  between  the  objective  side  —the 
Idea, — and  the  subjective  aide— ths  personality  that  conceives 
aiid_ttiil8  it. — The  objective  existence  of  this  union  is  the 
State,  which  is  therefore  the  basis  and  centre  of  the  otlier 
concrete  elements  of  the  life  of  a  people,  —of  Art,  of  Law,  of 
Morals,  of  Keligioo,  of  Science.  All  the  activity  of  Spirit 
has  only  this  object — the  becoming  conscious  of  this  union, 
1. 1.,  of  its  own  Freedom,  Among  the  forma  of  this  conscious 
union  Beligion  occupies  the  highest  position.  In  it,^pirit 
—  rising  above  tbe  limitations  of  temporal  and  secular  eiist- 
ence — becomes  conscious  of  the  Absolute  Spirit,  and  in  this 
conscionsnesa  of  the  self-existent  Being,  reopuncea  its  indivi- 
diKiUiitereet  i  it  lays  this  aside  in  Devotion — a  state  of  mind 
iu  which  it  refuses  to  twcupy  itself  any  longer  with  the 
limited  and  particular.  By  Sacrifice  man  expresses  his  re* 
nuncintion  of  his  property,  his  will,  his  individual  feelings. 
The  religious  concentration  of  tba  soul  appears  in  the  form 
of  feel-ng  ;  it  nevertheless  paBsea  also  into  reflection  ;  a  form 
of  worship  {eultus)  is  a  result  of  reflection.  Tbe  second  form 
of  tbe  union  of  the  objective  and  subjective  in  the  bumau 
spirit  ia  Art.  Tiiis  advances  farther  into  the  realm  of  the 
actual  aud  sensuous  than  Religion.  In  its  noblest  walk  it  is 
occupied  with  representing,  not  indeed,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
but  certainly  theForm  of  O-odi  and  in  its  seconaar^  aims,  that 
which  ia  divine  and  spiritual  generally.  Its  office  is  to  render 
riaible  the  Divine  j  presenting  it  to  the  imaginative   and 
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lutuitive  flicult^.  But  tboTruo  is  tbe  object  not  only  ot 
vuiiwiption  Knil  fooling,  M  in  Holigion,— aud  of  intuition,  u  in 
Art, — but  aUci  oTDm  tliit)kiiig  faculty!  luxl  tliis  gives  us  tbe 
tUi-d  form  of  tbu  union  Jii  question -PAtJofp^tAy.  This  is 
coiiM'iiuiiiitly  tho  bliflx^ot,  litTHt,  and  wisest  pliase.  Of 
founo  wo  nni  tiut  inteiiditi)ttu  invi'stigntetlicBctlirfo  phftws 
hcroi  Umy  liavo  only  iugKi<«loil  tliouiwlves  iu  virtue  of  tlieir 
oi-i'ii living  tbd  iwino  gunoml  ground  as  tho  object  lier«  con- 
R>il<-r<<cl~tlM<  Stmtt. 

'I'lio  Kriiiirnl  |>riiicijilr  wbidi  niAuifcsta  itself  and  breotne«  bd 
(jbirrl  iif  i't>hiii'iouiiui<H*  iu  llu'Statt'.— tbe  form  under  wbicli 
nllilinl  IIk'SIi.1.1  iii.Oiia.'H  !■  Iirnught,— is  tho  wbole  of  ib^t 
I'uli-  iir|iKi'iuitin'imi\liu-li  >-<>iinlilut<'stheCT»/tiif«of  anatioo. 
I'liil  Uic  ilillmin  Kiiliil'tni-f  l\\ul  receivps  tho  form  of  UDiver- 

Miililv 'I  I'tMlK  ill  'litil  <'oii<'r.'li>ivality  viliii-bia  the  Slate, — 

|Mlli.S|iiiil.  .illlii'  l'i'(i|ili'  ii-.^ir.  The  nctualStnle  is  animated 
liv  l.liiii  ii|iii'il,  ill  n\\  iln  |>rii'luuliir  ntt'ttira — its  Wars,  lustitu- 
liiMin,  li'\  Hill  iiiati  inuHi  nl!<o  nttniu  a  couscioua  realitatioD 
nriliiH  liiH  Njiiiil.  iiiul  I'nm'iil.iiil  tiitturo,  and  of  bis  origiuol 
liti>i>li<V  Willi  li.  Kiir  wi)  enid  that  morality  is  tbe  identity 
fi|'  III"  luli/rrtiff  iir />fr»Dno/with  the  wniwrw/ wiL.  Now  the 
iiiiiiil  tiiiml.  n\M-  ilHi'U'tin  oKpiVBB  consciousuess  of  this;  aud 
Uii'  I'lii'im  uf  lliiH  knowledge  is  Religion.  Art  and  Science 
■re  ouly  variouN  asjxiuts  and  forms  of  tbe  same  substantial 
boinff. — In  rouslderiug  Iteligion,  tbe  chief  point  of  enquiry 
JR,  whether  it  wcogniios  tbe  True^ — the  Idea — only  in  ila 
Hcjinrnte,  abstract  forui,  or  in  its  true  unity  ;  in  tfparalion— 
(iod  boing  represented  in  on  abstract  form  as  the  Highest 
lining,  Lord  uf  Ueaven  and  Eartb,  liting  in  a  remote  region 
fsr  from  human  autualities, — or  in  its  itn^y,— God^aa.IIuity 
of  tlio  ITniveraol  aud  Individual ;  tbe  Individual  itself  assum- 
{ug  tbe  aspect  of  positive  and  real  existence  in  the  idea  of 
tbu  IncarnAtion.  Beligion  is  the  sphere  in  which  a  nation 
gives  itself  the  definition  of  that  which  it  regards  as  the  True. 
A  dcBnitiou  contains  everything  that  belongs  to  tbe  essence 
of  uii  object  1  reducing  its  nature  to  its  simple  charoc- 
leribiLc  predicate,  aa  a  mirror  for  eve^  predicate, — ^the 
p'pncnu  Boul  pervading  aU  its  details.  The  conception  of 
God,  cbcrefore,  constitutes  the  general  baaia  of  a  people's 
fhai-acter. 

Id  this  aspect,  religion  standi  in  tbe  closest  connection 
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whh  tbe  political  principle.  Freedom  can  exist  onlj  where 
Individuality  ia  recognized  aa  having  ita  positive  and  real 
existence  in  the  Divine  Being.  The  connection  may  bo 
further  explained  thua: — Secular  eiiatence,  as  merely  tempo- 
ral—occupied  with  particular  interests— ia  consequently  only 
relative  and  unauthoriEcd  ;  and  receives  its  validity  only  in  as 
fu  aa  the  universal  soul  that  pervades  it — its  principle — 
receives  absolute  validity  ;  which  it  cannot  have  uuleas  it  ia 
recognized  as  the  definite  manifestation,  the  phenomenal 
existence  of  the  Divine  Essence.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
the  State  rests  on  Religion.  We  hesr  this  often  repeated  in 
our  times,  though  for  the  moat  part  nothing  further  is  meant 
than  that  individual  subjects  as  Ood-feariug  men  would  be 
more  disposed  and  ready  to  perform  their  duty;  since  obedi- 
ence to  King  and  Law  so  naturally  follows  in  the  train  of 
reverence  for  God.  This  reverence,  indeed,  cince  it  eialta 
the  general  over  the  apecial,  may  even  turn  upon  the  latter, — 
become  fanatical, — and  work  with  incendiary  and  deetructive 
violence  againat  the  State,  its  institutions,  and  arrangemeuts. 
Ifeligious  feeling,  therefore,  it  ia  thought,  ahould  be  sober,— 
kept  in  a  certain  degree  of  coolness, — that  it  may  not  storm 
against  and  bear  down  that  which  should  he  defended  and 

Preserved  by  it.  The  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe  is  at 
^ast  latent  in  it. 
While,  however,thecorreetBentiment  is  adopted,  that  the 
State  ia  baaed  on  Religion,  the  position  thus  assigned  to  Reli- 
gioasupposestheState  already  toexist;  and  that  subsequently, 
in  order  to  maintain  it,  Religion  must  be  brought  into  it — m 
buckets  and  bushels  aa  itwere— and  impressed  upon  people's 
hearts.  It  ia  quite  true  that  men  must  be  trained  to 
religion,  but  not  aa  to  something  whose  esistence  has  yet  to 
begin.  For  in  affirming  that  the  State  ia  based  on  Religion 
■—that  it  haaita  rootsinit — wevirtualiyassert  that  the  former 
haa  proceeded  from  the  latter ;  and  that  this  derivation  is 
going  on  now  and  will  always  continue  ;  i.e.,  the  principles 
of  the  State  muat  be  regarded  as  valid  in  and  for  them- 
selves, which  can  ouly  be  in  so  far  aa  they  are  recog- 
nized as  determinate  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
The  form  of  Religion,  therefore,  decides  that  of  the  State  and 
its  constitution.  The  latter  actually  originated  in  the  par- 
ticular religion  adopted  by  the  natioi> ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
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AtheDian  or  the  Romaa  State  was  poBsible  only  Id  ronneo 
tion  wi till  the  specific  form  of  Heatlieuiein  existiogainuugtbe 
respective  peoples;  just  as  a  Catholic  State  has  a  spirit  aud 
constitution  different  trom  that  of  a  Protestant  one. 

If  that  outcry — that  urging  and  striving  for  the  implanfca- 
tioTi  of  Koligion  in  tho  community — were  an  utterance  of 
anguish  and  n  call  far  help,  ae  it  often  seems  to  be,  express* 
ing  the  danger  of  religion  having  vanished,  or  being  about 
to  vajiiah  entirely  from  the  State, — that  would  be  fp.^ftil_ 
indeed, — worse,  in  fact,  than  fhia  outcry  eupposea ;  for  it 
implies  the  belief  in  a  resource  against  the  evil,  vii.,  the  im- 
plantation and  inculcation  of  religion  ;  whereas  religion  is  by 
no  means  a,  thing  to  be  bo  produced  ;  its  gelf^rodvetvm  (and 
there  can  be  no  other)  lies  much  deeper. 
/  Another  and  opposite  folly  which  we  meet  with  in  our 
/time,  is  that  of  pretending  to  invent  and  carry  out  political 
I  constitutions  independently  of  religion.  The  Catholic  con- 
fession, although  sharing  the  Christian  name  with  the  Pro- 
I  testant,  does  not  concede  to  the  State  an  inherent  Justice  and 
I  Morality, — a  concession  which  in  the  Protestant  principle  a 
I  fundamental.  This  tearing  away  of  the  political  morality  of 
'  the  Constitution  from  its  uatund  connection,  is  necessary  to 
the  genius  of  that  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  recognize 
Justice  and  Morality  as  independent  and  substantial.  But 
thus  excluded  from  intrinsic  worth,  ^tom  awayfrom  their  last 
refuge — the  sanctuary  of  conscience — the  calm  retreat  where 
religion  has  its  abode, — tlie  principles  and  institutioue 
of  political  legislation  are  destitute  of  a  real  centre,  to  the 
same  degree  aa  they  ore  compelled  to  remaiu  abstract  and 
indefinite. 

Summing  up  what  baa  been  said  of  the  State,  we  find  that 
we  have  been  led  to  call  its  vital  principle,  as  actuating  the 
individuals  who  compose  it, — Morality.  The  State,  its  lawa, 
its  arrangements,  constitute  the  rights  of  its  members ;  its 
natural  features,  its  mountains,  air,  and  waters,  are  their 
country,  their  fetherland,  their  outward  material  property; 
the  history  of  this  State,  thevr  deeds ;  what  their  ancestora 
have  produced,  belongs  to  them  and  lives  in  their  memory. 
All  is  their  possession,  just  as  they  are  possessed  by  it ;  for  it 
constitutes  their  existence,  their  being. 

Their  imagination  is  occupied  with  the  ideas  thus  pr^ 
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■entedjWhUe  t!ie  adoptioE  of  these  laws,  and  of  a  fatherland  so 
<x>nditiaaed  is  the  expression  of  their  will.  It  ia  this  mntured 
totality  which  thus  cotiBtituCes  one  Being,  the  spirit  of  one 
People.  To  it  theindividual  members  belong;  &wb  unit  is 
the  Son  of  his  Nation,  and  at  the  same  time— in  as  far  as  the 
(State  to  which  be  belongs  la  undergoing  developmeut — the 
Son  of  his  Age.  None  reiiiains  behind  it,  atill  lees  advances 
beyond  it.  This  spiritual  Being  (the  Spirit  of  his  Time)  is 
his  i  he  ia  a  representative  of  it  i  it  is  that  in  which  he  ori- 
ginated, and  in  which  he  lives.  Among  the  Athenians  the 
word  Athena  bad  a  double  import;  suggesting  priniariiy, 
a  complex  of  political  institutions,  but  no  lesa,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Goddess  who  represented  the  Spirit  of  the  People 
and  its  unity. 

This  Spirit  of  a  People  is  a  determinnte  and  particular 
Spirit,  and  is,  as  just  stated,  further  modified  by  the  degree 
of  its  historical  developmeut.  This  Spirit,  then,  constitutes 
the  basis  and  substance  of  those  other  forma  of  a  nation's 
conaciouanesB,  which  have  been  noticed.  For  Spirit  in  its 
aelf-consciousness  must  bocome  an  object  of  contemplation 
to  itself,  and  objectivity  involves,  in  the  Srst  instance,  the  rise 
of  differences  nhich  make  up  a  total  of  distinct  spheres  of 
objective  spirit ;  iu  the  same  way  as  the  Soul  exists  only  as 
the  complex  of  its  faculties,  which  in  their  form  of  concen- 
tration tn  asimple  unity  produce  that  Soul.  It  is  thus  One 
Individuality  which,  presented  in  its  essence  as  God,  ia 
honoured  and  enjoyed  in  Relimon;  which  is  exhibited  as  an 
object  of  sensuous  contemplation  in  Art ;  and  is  apprehended 
as  an  intellectual  conception,  in  philosophy.  In  virtue  of 
the  original  identity  of  their  essence,  purport,  and  object, 
these  various  forma  are  inseparably  united  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  State.  Only  in  ronniiptinri  ^if^h  t.hfB  particular  religion, 
caa-tljia  pailicular  political  constitution  exist;  just  as  in  such 
or  such"  a  State,  Slicn  or  s(li!li  &  PhilOaopliyCf  order  of  Art. 

The  remark  next  in  orderis,  that  each  particular  N^atioual 
genius  is  to  be  treated  as  only  One  Individual  in  the  process 
of  Universal  History.  For  that  history  is  the  exhibition  of  tlie', 
divine.absolutedevelopment  of  Spirit  iu  its  highest  forms, —  ■ 
that  gradation  by  which  it  attains  its  truth  ' 
if  itself.  The  forms  which  these  grades  ofj 
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tenor  of  their  moral  life,  of  their  GovernmeDt,  their  Artj 
Kcligion,  and  Science.  To  realize  these  grades  is  the  bound- 
less impulse  of  the  World-Spirit — the  goal  of  its  irrematible 
urging}  for  this  division  into  organic  memhers,  and  the  fiill 
development  of  each,  is  its  Idea. — UmTereal  History  is  exclii- 
eively  occupied  with  shewing  how  Spirit  comes  to  a  recogni- 
tioT!  and  adoption  of  the  Truth :  tlie  dawn  of  knowledm 
appi'ars ;  it  begius  to  discover  salient  principles,  and  at  last  it 
arrives  at  full  conBciousneaa. 

Having,  therefore,  learned  the  abstract  charncteri sties  of 
the  nature  of  Spirit,  the  means  which  it  uses  to  realize  its 
Idea,  and  the  shape  assumed  byit  in  ite  complete  realiz.ation  in 
phenomenal  eiiatence — naraely,  the  State — nothing  further 
renmins  for  thin  introductory  section  to  contemplate  but 

111.  The  amrxeofthe  World't  Hi»ton/.  The  mutations 
which  liistory  presents  have  been  long  characterized  in  the 
general,  aa  an  advance  to  something  better,  more  perfect.  The 
changes  tliat  take  place  in  Nature — -how  infinitely  manifold 
Boever  they  may  be — exhibit  only  operpetuaUy  se]f-repe.Ttin_g 
^ycle ;  ia  Nature  there  happens  "nothing  new  under  tlie 
ijun,"  and  the  multiform  play  of  its  phenomena  aofar  induces 
a  feeling  of  ennui  ;  only  in  those  changes  which  take  plai» 
in  the  region -of&iirit  doea  anything  new  arise.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  the  world  of  mind  has  indicated  in  the  case  of  man 
an  altogether  difTerent  destiny  from  that  of  merely  natural 
objects — in  which  we  find  always  one  and  the  same  stable 
character,  to  which  all  cliange  reverts ; — namely,  a  real  capa- 
city for  change,  and  that  for  the  better,— an  impulse  of  pW- 
feclibilifff.  This  principle,  which  reduces  change  itself  under 
a  law,  has  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  religions 
— such  as  the  Catholic — and  from  States  claiming  as  their  just 
right  a  stereotyped,  or  at  least  a  stable  position.  If  the  muta- 
bility of  worldly  things  in  general — political  constitutions,  for 
instance — is  conceded,  either  Iteligion  <as  the  lieJigion  of 
Truth)  is  absolutely  excepted,  or  the  difficulty  escaped  by  as- 
cribing changes,  revolutiona,  and  abrogations  of  immaculate 
theories  and  institutions,  to  accidents  or  imprudeni;e,— but 
principally  to  the  levity  and  evil  passions  of  man.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Perfectibility  indeed  is  alnioat  as  indefinite  a  term  as 
mutability  in  general ;  it  ia  without  scope  or  goal,  and  liaa 
no  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  changes  in  tjuestioni 
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the  improved,  more  perfect,  state  of  thinga  towards  which  it 
professedly  tends  is  altogether  niidetermined. 

The  principle  oi  Development  iuTolves  also  the  eiiBtence  df 
a  Intent  germof  heing— a  ^aggcitj^pr  potentiality -atriving  to 
realise  itself.  This  formal  concept"ioii  finds  actual  eiistenca 
lo  Spirit ;  which  has  the  History  of  the  World  for  its  theatre, 
its  possession,  and  the  sphere  of  its  realiKation.  It  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  he  tossed  to  and  fro  amid  the  superfi- 
cial play  of  accidents,  but  is  rather  the  ahsolute  arbiter  of 
things  ;  entirely  unmoved  by  contingencieB,  which,  indeed, 
it  applies  and  manages  for  its  own  purposes.  Development, 
however,  is  also  a  property  of  organized  natural  objects. 
Their ejistence  presents  itself,  not  ns  an  exclusively  dependent 
one,  subjected  to  external  changes,  but  aa  one  which  expands 
itself  in  virtue  of  an  iutemni  unchangeable  principle ;  a 
simple  essence, — whose  existence,  t.  e.,  aa  a  germ,  is  primarily 
simple, — but  which  subseijnently  develops  a  variety  of  parti, 
that  become  involTed  with  other  objects,  and  consequently 
live  through  a  continuous  prooeaa  of  changes; — a  process 
nevertheless,  that  results  in  the  very  contrary  of  change,  and 
is  even  transformed  into  a  ew  conaeriiatrix  of  the  organic 
principle,  and  the  form  embodying  it.  Thus  the  organized 
indivultium  produces  itself  ;  it  expands  it&e\(aetvaU^tovh..t 
it  was  always  j)oieii(»a%. — So  Spirit  is  only  that  which  it 
attains  by  its  own  efibrts  ;  it  mnkes  itself  actually  what  it 
alwaya  waapol&itiallff. — That  development  (of  natural  organ- 
ismt)  takes  place  in  a  direct,  unopposed,  unhindered  maanep. 
Between  the  Idea  and  its  realization— the  essentia]  constitu- 
tion of  the  original  germ  and  the  conformity  to  it  of  the 
existence  derived  froui  it— nodisturbing  influence  can  intrude. 
But  in  relation  to  Spirit  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  realiza- 
tion of  iia  Idea  is  mediated  by  consciousness  and  will ;  these 
very  faculties  are,  in  the  first  instance,  sunk  in  tbeir  pri- 
mary merely  natural  hfe ;  the  first  object  and  goal  of  their 
striving  is  the  realization  of  tbeir  merely  natur^  destiny, — 
but  which,  since  it  is  Spirit  that  animates  it,  is  possessed  of 
vast  attractions  and  displays  great  power  and  [moral]  rich- 
ness. ThuB  Spirit  19  Jit  war  with  itaelf ;  it  has  to  overcome 
itself  as  its  most  formidahTe  obstacle.  That  development 
which  in  the  sphere  of  Nature  is  a  peaceful  growth,  is  in  that 
of  Spirit,  t  severe,  a  mighty  conflict  with  itaelt   What  Spirit 
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really  striveB  for  is  the  realization  of  its  Idual  being ;  but  m 
doing  so,  it  hides  that  goal  from  ita  own  vision,  and  is  proud 
and  well  satisfied  in  this  alienation  from  it. 

Its  expansion,  therefore,  does  not  present  the  harmless 
tranquillity  of  mere  growth,  as  doea  that  of  organic  life,  but 
A  stern  reluctant  working  against  itself.  It  exhibits,  more- 
over, not  the  mere  formal  conception  of  developmeat,  but 
the  attainment  of  a  definite  result.  The  goul  nf  ftt'-^i""-"'' 
we  determined  at  the  outset :  it  is  Spirit  in  its  eo^jilftenfgi, 
in  it8«Bsential  nature,  t.  e..  Freedom.  Tin's  m  tne" fundamen- 
tal object,  and  therefore  also  the  leading  principle  of  the  deve- 
lopment,— that  whereby  it  receives  meeting  and  importance 
(as  in  the  Koman  history,  Eome  is  the  object — consequently 
that  which  directs  our  consideration  of  the  tkcta  related) ;  as, 
conversely,  the  phenomena  of  the  process  have  resulted  from 
this  principle  alone,  and  only  as  referred  to  it,  possess  a  sense 
and  value.  There  are  many  cnuBiderable  periods  in  History 
in  which  this  development  seems  to  have  been  intermitted  ;  in 
which,  we  might  rather  say,  the  whole  enormous  gaiunf  pre- 
vious culture  appears  to  have  been  entirely  lost ;  after  which, 
unhappily,  a  new  commencement  has  been  necessary,  made 
in  the  hope  of  recovering — by  the  assistance  of  aonie  remains 
Baved  from  the  wreck  of  a  fonner  civiiizatiou,  and  by  dint  of 
ft  renewed  incalculable  expenditure  of  strength  and  time, — 
one  of  the  regions  which  had  been  an  ancient  possession  of 
ttiat  civiliKation.  We  behold  also  continued  processes  of 
growth;  structures  and  systems  of  culture  in  particular 
spheres,  rich  in  kind,  and  well  developed  in  every  direction. 
The  merely  formal  and  indeterminate  view  of  development 
in  general  can  neither  assign  to  one  form  of  expansion  supe- 
riority over  the  other,  nor  render  comprehensible  the  object 
of  that  decay  of  older  periods  of  growth;  but  must  regard 
Buch  occurrences, — or,  to  speak  more  particularly,  the  retro- 
cessions they  eshihit, — as  externa!  contingencies ;  and  can 
only  judge  of  particular  modes  of  development  from  indeter- 
minate points  of  view;  which — since  the  development  as  such, 
iiall  in  all — are  relative  and  not  absolute  goals  of  attainment, 

TZniveraal  History  exhibits  tb^-"[ffjfi"mi  in  Tihfi  ''fiTlnpi 
jnent  of  that~[>riiiciplb  whuifli  substantial  purport  is  the 
consciouBuess'of  J^'reedom.  The  analysis  or  the  successive 
jraflairfartheir  abstraot  form,  belongs  to  Logic ;  in  their  am- 
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Crete  wpectto  tie  PhiJoBophy  of  Spirit.  Here  it  is 
to  state  that  the  firat  step  in  the  process  prcsentH  thut  ini- 
meraion  of  Spirit  in  Nature  which  haa  been  already  referred 
to  i  the  Hecond  showB  it  as  advanciog  to  tlie  consciousneeB  of 
its  freedom.  But  this  initial  Be  paration  from  Nature  ih  imper- 
fect and  partial,  since  it  is  derived  immediately  from  the 
merely  natural  state,  la  conaequently  related  to  it,  and  is  still 
encumbered  with  it  as  an  essentially  connected  element. 
The  third  step  is  the  elevation  of  the  soul  from  this  still 
limited  and  special  form  of  freedom  to  its  pure  universal 
form  ;  that  state  in  which  the  spiritual  essence  attains  the 
ooDBciousneBB  and  feeling  of  itselt'.  These  grades  are  the 
ground-principles  of  the  general  proeeas;  but  how  each  of 
them  on  the  other  hand  involves  within  itaelf  a  process  of 
formation, — constituting  the  links  in  a  dialectic  of  transition, 
— to  particularise  this  must  be  reserved  for  the  sequel. 

Here  we  have  only  to  indicate  that_Spirit  begins  with  s 
Mrrn  ^f  iufiaite  posaibility,  but  onlj/  poasSiility, — containing 
ns  substantial  existence  in  an  undeveloped  form,  as  the 
object  and  goal  which  it  reaches  only  in  its  resultant — full 
reality.  In  actual  existence  Progress  appears  as  an  advanc- 
ing from  the  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect ;  but  the  former 
must  not  be  unoerstood  abstractly  as  only  the  imperfect,  but 
as  Bomethiag  whicli  involves  the  vertagpflsite  ofJteelf — the 
so-called  perfect — ■aaa.germ  or  impulse.  80 — reflectively,  at 
least — -poinbtlity  points  to  something  destined  to  become 
actual ;  the  Aristotelian  Sufa^ic  is  also  potetitia,  power  aod 
might.  Thus  the  Imperfect,  as  involving  its  opposite,  is  a 
(Wntradiction,  which  certainly  exists,  but  which  is  cootinuaUy 
annulled  and  solved ;  the  instinct! v  jtiovement—theinhcrent 
impulse  Tn  the  hfe  of  the  soul — to  oreak  through  the  rind  of 
mere  nature,  aeusuousneas,  and  that  which  is  alien  to  it,  and 
to  attain  to  the  light  of  consciouanesa,  1.  e.  to  itself. 

We  have  already  made  the  remark  how  the  commencement 
of  the  history  of  Spirit  must  be  conceived  so  as  to  be  in  har- 
moay  with  its  Idea— in  its  beariugon  the  representations  that 
have  been  made  of  a  primitive  "  natural  condition,"  in  which 
freedom  andjustice  are  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed. 
This  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  an  assumption  of  his- 
torical existence,  conceived  in  the  twilight  of  theorising 
A  pretension  of  quite  ouother  order, — not  a  mera 
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inference  of  tcasoning,  but  naking  the  claim  of  UstonMl 
fact,  aud  that  Bupemnturally  confirmed, — jb  put  forth  in 
connpction  with  a  differeiit  view  that  is  now  widely  pro- 
mulgated by  a  certain  class  of  apeculafciats,  Thia  view  takea 
up  the  idea  of  the  primitive  paradiaiacal  condition  of  man, 
wliich  had  been  previouBly  expanded  by  the  Theologians, 
after  their  fiiahion, — involving,  e.y.,the  aupnositioa  that  God 
spoke  with  Adam  in  Hebrew, — but  re-modelled  to  Buit  other 
requirements.  The  high  authority  appealed  to  in  the  first 
instance  is  the  biblical  narrative.  But  this  depicts  the  pri* 
initive  condition,  partly  only  in  tlie  few  well-known  traits, 
but  partly  either  as  in  man  genericully.^human  nature  at 
large, — or,  so  far  as  Adam  is  to  be  taken  as  an  individual,  and 
oonaeijuently  one  person, — as  existing  and  completed  in  fhit 
ene,  or  onlff  in  one  human  pair.  The  biblical  account  by  no 
means  justifies  us  in  imaginiDg  a  people,a,ai  an  bietorical  con- 
~  dition  of  auch  people,  existing  in  that  priniitive  form  ;  Btill 

ff***^  lesB  does  it  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  them  the  poaaession 
^"^  of  a  perfectly  developed  knowledge  of  G-od  and  Nature. 
"Xature,"  So  the  fiction  runs,  "  like  a  clear  mirror  of  God's 
creation,  had  originally  lain  revealed  and  tranapareut  to  the 
unclouded  eye  of  man."*  Divine  Truth  is  imagined 
to  have  been  equally  manifest.  It  ia  even  hinted,  though 
left  in  some  degree  ot  obscurity,  that  in  this  primary  condi- 
tion men  were  in  poaaession  of  an  indefinitely  estended  and 
iJready  expanded  body  of  religious  truths  immediately 
revealed  by  God.  Thia  theory  affirma  that  all  religions  had 
their  historical  commencement  in  this  primitive  knowledge, 
and  that  they  polluted  and  obacured  the  original  Truth  by 
the  monstroua  creationa  of  error  and  depravity  ;  though  in 
rU  the  mythologieB  invented  by  Error,  traces  of  that  origin 
nod  of  thoss  pnmitive  true  dogmas  are  auppoaed  to  be  pre- 
sent and  eoguizable.  An  important  interest,  therefore, 
accrues  to  the  investigation,  of  the  history  of  ancient  peoplea, 
that,  viz.,  of  the  endeavour  to  trace  their  anoala  up  to  the 

Koint  where  such  fragments  of  the  priiiiary  revelation  are  to 
B  met  with  in  greater  purity  than  lower  down-t 
•  Fr  .7011  SchlBgel,  "  PhiloBOpby  of  Hulorj,"  p.  91,  Boho'B  Staodanl 

f  We  have  Co  thank  this  interest  for  maay  valuable  discovcriei  In 
Onental  literature,  and  for  a  re;  ewed  study  of  ireaBnieB  previously 
kuuwu,  in  the  department  of  aadent  Asiatic  Cultnr°,  Mylbalogy,  Keli- 
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kigationB,  very  much  that  is  valuable ;  but  this  inveatigation 
bears  direct  testimony  against  itself,  for  it  would  aeem  to  be 
awaiting  the  issue  of  an  historical  deiuonetratioiL  of  that 
which  is  presupposed  by  it  as  hiHtorically  established.  That 
adranced  conditiou  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  other 
scientific,  «.  g.  astronomical  kjiowledge  (such  as  has  been 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Hindooai;  and  the  assertion  that 
such  a  condition  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  Hiuto^, 
—or  that  the  religions  of  various  nations  were  traditionally 
derived  irom  it,  and  have  developed  themaelvea  in  degene- 
racy and  depravation  (as  is  represented  in  the  rudely- 
coneeived  so-called  "Emanation  System,")  ; — all  these  are 
suppositions  which  neither  have,  nor, — if  we  may  contrast 
with  their  arbitrary  subjective  origin,  the  true  conception  of 
History, — can  attain  historical  conlirmation. 

The  only  consistent  and  worthy  method  which  philoso- 
'       phicol  isrestigatioa  can  adopt,  is  to  take  up  History  where 

gionl,  and  History.    In  CatboKc  coantries,  wbere  a  refined  lilcratj  taiU 
)        prevBiU,  GovernmentB  bave  yielded  to  the  reqairemenui  uf  speenlstire 

Iinqmr;,  and  have  felt  the  neceasit}-  of  allying  themselves  with  learning 
-  andphilosophj.  Eloquently  and  impressively  has  the  Abb^  I.amennaii 
reckoned  it  among  tbe  criteria  of  the  true  religion,  that  itjnnat  beuieoni- 
venal — that  is,  catholic — and  the  oldest  in  date;  and  the  Congregation 
bas  laboured  zealouBly  and  diligently  in  France  towards  renderiag  such 
assertiona  no  loM;er  mere  pulpit  tirades  and  aulhorilaliva  dicta,  such  ai 
irere  deemed  suMdent  formerfj.  The  religion  of  ISuddha— a  god-man — 
which  has  prevailed  U>  such  en  enoncoua  extent,  has  eEpeoial^  attracted 
sltcnlion.  The  Indian  Timurtia,  as  also  the  Chineso  abstraction  of  the 
Trmitj,  baefnTnished  clearer  evidence  in  pointof  Bubjeet  matter.  Tba 
savans.  M.  Abel  Kemusat  and  M.  ^nint  Martin,  on  the  one  hand,  hare 
undertaken  the  moel  nieriioriouB  invcstigatioiis  in  theChlneee  hleralnre, 
with  a  view  to  make  this  also  a  base  of  operations  for  reaeaiches  in  the 
Uongolinn  and,  if  inch  were  possible,  in  the  Thibetiani  on  the  otber 
hand,  Baroo  von  Eckstein,  in  his  way  {i.e.,  adopting  from  Genuany 
■upcrticial  physical  conceptions  and  mannerisnia.  in  the  style  of  Fr.  r. 
ScUlegel.  thuugb  witb  more  geniality  Chan  the  latter)  in  his  periodical, 
"Lo  l-alholique,"— boB  fiirthered  the  cause  of  that  primitive  (Jaiholitiira 
generally,  and  in  particular  baa  gained  for  the  savans  of  (he  Congrega- 
tion thesupport  of  the  Government ;  so  that  it  has  even  set  on  foot  expe- 
ditions to  the  East,  in  order  to  discover  there  treasurcB  still  concealed; 
(from  which  further  diacloaures  have  been  anticipated,  respecting  pro- 
Ibund  theological  c]ueationa.  particulin-ly  on  tbe  higher  antiquity  and 
'"  '  "  '  n).  and  with  u  view  to  promote  the  lElereilsof  lj»lki»- 
is  but  seicntifically  inlorestiuK  laolhod. 
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Bationolity  begin?  to  manifest  itself  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  World's  affairs  (not  where  it  is  merely  an  undeFeloped 
potentiality), — where  a  condition  ofthiuga  is  present  in  which 
it  realizes  itself  in  consciouBness,  will  and  action.  The  in- 
organic existence  of  Spirit— that  of  abstract  Freedom — uncon- 
BOioaalorpiditi/m  respect  to  good  and  evil  (and  consequently 
to  laws ),  or,  if  we  please  to  terra  it  bo,  "  blessed  ignorance," — 
is  iteelfnot  a  subject  of  History.  Natural,  and  at  the  same 
time  religiotu  morality,  is  the  piety  of  the  family.  In  tliis 
Bocial  relation,  morality  consists  in  the  members  behaving 
towards  each  other  not  at  individuaU — possessing  an  inde- 
pendent will ;  mot  as  pereons.  The  Family  therefore,  id 
eicluded  from  that  process  of -development  in  which  History 
t&kes  its  rise.  But  when  this  self-involved  spiritual  Unity 
steps  beyond  this  circle  of  feeling  and  natural  love,  and 
first  attains  the  consciousnesa  of  personality,  we  have  that 
dark,  dull  centre  of  indifference,  in  which  neither  Nature 
nor  Spirit  is  open  and  transparent ;  and  for  which  Nature 
and  Spirit  can  oecome  open  and  transparent  only  by  means 
of  a  further  process, — a  very  lengthened  culture  of  that  Will 
at  length  become  aelf-conacioua.  CoUHciousoeBa  alone  ia 
clearness ;  and  is  that  alone  for  which  &od  (or  any  other 
eiistence)  can  be  revealed.  In  its  true  form, — in  absolute 
imiversality — nothing  can  be  manifested  eicept  to  conscious- 
ness made  percipient  of  it.  Freedom  is  nothing  but  the 
recognition  and  adoption  of  such  universal  substantial  objects 
as  Bight  and  Law,  and  the  production  of  a  reality  that  is 
accordant  with  them- — ^the  State.  Mations  may  have  passed  a 
long  life  before  arriving  at  this  their  destinatwn,  and  duriilg 
this  period,  tliey  may  have  attained  considerable  culture 
in  some  directions.  This  ante-historical  period — consis- 
tently with  what  has  been  said  —  lies  out  of  our  plan; 
whether  a  real  history  followed  it,  or  the  peoples  in  question 
never  attained  a  political  constitution. — It  is  a  great  dis- 
covery in  history — as  of  anew  world — which  has  been  made 
within  rather  more  than  the  last  twenty  years,  respecting  tlie 
Sanscrit  and  the  connection  of  the  European  languages  with 
it.  In  partncular,  the  connection  of  the  German  and  Indian 
peoples  has  been  demonstrated,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
such  subjects  allow  of.  Eren  at  the  present  time  we  know 
of  peoples  which  scarcely  form  a  society,  much  less  a  State, 
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but  that  have  been  long  known  as  ezUting ;  wliile  trith 
regard  to  others,  which  in  their  advanced  condition  excite 
our  capecial  interest,  tradition  reaches  beyond  the  record  of 
the  founding  of  the  State,  and  they  experienced  many 
changes  prior  to  that  epoch.  In  the  connection  just  re- 
ferred to,  between  the  languages  of  nations  bo  widely  sepa- 
rated, we  have  a  result  before  ub,  which  proves  the  d^usion 
of  those  nations  irom  Asia  aa  a  centre,  and  the  so  diaaimilar 
development  of  what  had  been  originally  related,  as  an  in- 
contestable fact;  not  at  an  inference  deduced  by  that  favourite 
method  of  combining,  and  reaaoning  from,  circumataneea 
grave  and  trivial,  which  has  already  enriched  and  wiU  con- 
tinue to  enrich  history  with  so  many  fictions  given  out  aa 
facts.  But  that  apparently  so  eateiiaive  range  of  events 
lies  beyond  the  pale  of  history ;  in  fact  preceded  it. 

In  our  language  the  term  KisloTy*  unites  the  objective 
with  the  subjective  side,  aud  denotes  quite  as  much  the 
hitloria  rerum  i/egtarum,  as  the  re*  ffettee  themselves  ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  comprehends  not  lesa  what  has  happened, 
than  the  narration  of  what  has  happened.  This  union  of 
the  two  meaiiiup  we  muat  regard  aa  of  a  higher  order  thait 
mere  outward  accident ;  we  must  auppoae  historical  narra- 
tions to  have  appeared  contempornneously  with  hiatoricol 
deeds  and  events.  It  is  an  interuai  vital  principle  common 
to  both  that  produces  thera  aynchronouaty.  PamUy  me- 
morials, pattiarcbal  traditions,  liave  an  interest  confined  to 
the  family  and  tho  clan.  Tho  uniform  course  of  events  which 
Buch  a  condition  implies,  ia  no  subject  of  aerious  remem- 
brance ;  though  distinct  transactions  or  tuma  of  fortune,  may 
rouse  Mnemosyne  to  form  conceptions  of  them, — in  the  same 
way  as  love  aud  the  religious  emotions  provoke  imagination 
to  give  shape  to  a  previously  formless  impulse.  But  it  ia 
the  State  which  first  presents  subject- matter  that  is  not 
only  ac/apted  to  the  proae  of  History,  but  involvea  the  pro- 
duction of  such  history  in  the  very  progress  of  its  own  being. 
Instead  of  merely  subjective  mandates  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment,— sufficing  for  the  needs  of  tlio  moment, — a  community 
that  ia  acquiring  a  stable  exiatetice,  and  exalting  itself  into 
»  State,  requires  formal  commauda  and  laws — comprehenaive 

^^^0;  tiemuui,  "  Gtscbichia  '  Grom  "  QcBchebeu,"  to  hnppcD.     K. 
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and  imiTeraally  binding  preaeriptiona  ;  and  tliua  producee  i 
record  as  well  as  an  interest  concerned  with  inteUigent,  de- 
finite—and, in  tlieir  resuJta — lasting  transattioBB  and  occui^ 
Fences;  on  which  Muemoayne,  for  the  behoof  of  the  perennial 
object  of  the  fonuatioa  and  constitution  of  the  Stntc,  ia 
impelled  to  confer  perpetuity.  Profound  aentimenta  gene- 
rally, Buch  as  that  of  lore,  b»  also  religious  intuition  and  ita 
conceptions,  are  in  themselves  complete, —constantly  present 
and  gatiafying ;  but  that  outward  eziatcnce  of  a  political 
constitution  which  is  enshrined  in  ita  rational  laws  ojid 
customs,  ia  an  imperfect  Present;  and  cannot  be  thoruugtUy 
understiiod  without  a  knowledge  of  the  paat. 

The  periods — whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  centuries  or 
millennia — that  were  psssed  by  nations  before  history  was 
written  among  tbem, — and  which  may  have  been  filled  with 
revolutiona,  nomadic  wanderings,  and  the  strangest  muta- 
tions,— are  on  that  very  account  destitute  o{ objective  history, 
because  they  present  no  subjective  history,  no  annals.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  the  records  of  such  periods  hare 
accidentally  perished  ;  rather,  because  tbey  were  not  possible, 
do  we  find  tbem  wanting.  Only  in  a  State  cognizant  of 
Laws,  can  diatmct  traueactiuufi  take  place,  accompanied  by 
Buch  a  clear  consciousness  of  them  as  supplies  the  ability  and 
BUggests  the  necessity  of  an  enduring  record.  It  strikes 
every  one,  in  beginning  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
treasures  of  Indian  literature,  that  a  land  so  rich  in  intellect 
tual  productSr^nd  those  of  the  profoundest  order  of  thoughti 
baa  nrrttiatfrrr  i  ^"'^  '°  '''''^  respect  contrasts  most  strongly 
witb  China — an  empire  possessing  one  so  remarkable,  one 
going  back  to  the  most  ancient  times.  India  has  not  only 
ancient  books  relating  to  religion,  and  splendid  poetical  pro- 
ductions, but  also  ancif  nt  codes  ;  the  existence  ot  whicb  latter 
kind  of  literature  lias  been  mentioned  as  a  condition  neces> 
sary  to  the  origination  of  History— and  yet  History  itself  ia 
uouound.  But  in  that  country  the  impulse  of  organization, 
in  be^'lniiing  to  develop  social  distinctions,  was  imriiediatelv 
petrified  in  the  merely  natural  classification  according  t^i 
eastet;  so  thnt  although  the  laws  concern  themselves  with 
civil  rights,  they  make  even  these  dependent  on  natural 
distinctions ;  and  are  especially  occupied  with  determining 
the  relations  (Wrongs  rutlier  than  Bights)  of  those  cluBea 
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towards  each  other,  i.e.  the  privilegea  of  the  higlier  over  tlie 
lower.  Coudequently,  the  elenieat  of  morality  is  banished 
from  the  pomp  of  Indian  life  aud  from  its  political  ioatitu- 
tioQS.  Where  that  iron  bondage  of  distiuctiona  derived 
from  nature  prevails,  the  connection  of  society  ia  nothing 
but  wild  arbitrarinesa, — transient  activity, — or  rather  the 
play  of  violent  emotion  without  any  goal  of  advancement  or 
development.  Thereforenointelligent  reminiscence,  no  object 
for  MnemosyDe  presentB  itself;  and  imagination — confused 
though  profound — expatiates  in  a  region,  which,  to  be  i^aflble 
nt'  Hi^i"")'.  "'"aL.have  had  an  aim  within  the  domain  of 
"Rgalit.jr,  nnfl|  nf  tnp  nmnejame,  of^ 
•^^^ince  such  are  the  couHitionfl  Infll&peil 
it  has  happened  that  the  growth  of  Famliiea  Co  Clans,  of 
Clans  to  Peoples,  and  their  local  diffusion  consequent  upon 
this  numerical  increase, — a  series  of  facts  which  itsnlf  sug- 
gests BO  many  instances  of  social  complication,  war,  revolu- 
tion, and  ruin, — a  process  which  is  so  rich  in  interest,  and  bo 
comprehenaive  in  estent,— has  occurred  without  giving  rise 
to  History  :  moreover,  that  the  extension  and  organic  growth 
of  the  empire  of  articulate  Bounds  haa  itaelf  remained  voice- 
lesB  and  dumb,— a  stealthy,  unnoticed  advance.  It  ia  a  fact 
revealed  by  philological  monuments,  that  languages,  during 
a  rude  condition  of  the  nations  that  have  spoken  them,  have 
been  very  highly  developed;  that  the  human  understand iii^ 
occupied  this  tneoretical  region  ■with  great  ingenuity  and 
completeness.  Tor  Grammar,  in  its  extended  and  consistent 
form,  is  the  work  of  thought,  wbich  masea  its  categories 
distinctly  visible  therein.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact,  that  with 
advancing  social  and  political  civilization,  this  systematic 
completeness  of  intelligence  suffers  attrition,  and  language 
thereupon  becomes  poorer  and  ruder :  a  singujar  pheno- 
menon— that  the  progress  towards  a  more  highly  intellectual 
condition,  while  expanding  and  cultivating  rationality,  should 
disregard  that  intelligent  amplitude  and  e^cpressivenesa — 
should  find  it  an  obstruction  and  contrive  to  do  without  it. 
Speech  is  the  act  of  theoretic  intelligence  in  a  special  sense ; 
it  is  its  external  manifestation.  Zeroises  of  memory  and 
imagination  without  language,  are  direct,  [non-speculative] 
raanjfestaticns.  But  this  act  of  theoretic  intelligence  itself,  aa 
kIjo   its  Bu'uBequeut  development,  and  the   more  cuncreta 
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I'lasa  of  facta  connectfld  with  it, — viz.  tbe  Bpreacling  of  peoplffl 
over  the  earth,  their  separation  from  each  other,  their  com- 
mingliugs  aod  wanderiaga — remain  involved  in  the  obecurity 


i  past".  They  are  not  acta  of  Will  becoming 
aeit-coQBCious — of  Freedom,  miiroriDg  itaelf  in  a  phenomenal 
form,  and  creating  for  itaelf  a  proper  reality.     Not  partak- 


ing of  thia  element  of  substantial,  veritable  existence, 
those  nationa — notwithstanding  the  development  of  lan- 
guage among  them — never  advanced  to  the  posseasion  of 
a  hulory.  The  rapid  growtli  of  language,  and  the  progreaa 
and  dispersion  of  Nationa,  assume  importance  and  iotereat 
for  concrete  Reason,  only  when  tiiey  have  come  in  contact 
with  States,  or  begin  to  form  political  constitutions  them- 

After  theae  remarka,  relating  to  the  form  of  the  co»nmwice- 
ment  of  the  "World's  History,  and  to  that  ante-hiatorical 
period  which  must  he  excluded  from  it,  we  have  to  state  the 
direction  of  its  courae;  thougli  here  only  formally.  The 
further  definition  of  the  subject  in  the  concrete,  cornea 
ur.der  the  head  of  arrangement. 

Universal  history — as  already  demonatrated- — shews  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooaciouanesB  of  Fi'eedora  on  the  part  of 
Spirit,  and  of  the  consequent  realization  of  that  Freedom. 
Thia  development  implies  a  gradation — a  aeriea  of  increasingly 
adequate  eipresaiona  or  manifestations  of  Freedom,  whicD 
result  from  its  Idea.  The  logyial,  and^ — aa  atill  more  promi- 
nent— the  dialeetical  nature  of  the  Idea  in  general,  viz.  that 
it  ia  self-determined — that  it  assumes  successive  fonns  which 
it  successively  transcends ;  and  by  this  very  procesa  of 
transcending  ita  earlier  etages,  gaina  an  ai&rmative,  and,  in 
fact,  a  richer  and  mofi  concrete  shape ; — this  necessity  of  its 
nature,  and  the  necessary  aeries  of  pure  abstract  forms  which 
the  Idea  successively  assumes — iseihibited  in  the  department 
of  Logic.  Here  we  need  adopt  only  one  of  ita  results,  viz. 
that  every  step  in  the  process,  aa  differing  from  any  other, 
lias  ita  determinate  pecmiarpcinciple.  In  history  this  prin- 
ciple is  idioayncraay  of  Spirii>— peculiar  T^n*-'"""'  '^TJIIft.  I* 
ia  within  the  limitations  of  thia  idiosyncrasy  that  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  concretely  manifeated,  eiprcsses  every  aspect  of 
ita  conaciouanesa  and  wiil— the  whole  cycle  of  its  reahzati'm. 
Ita  religion,  its  polity,  ita  ethics,  it»  legislation,  and  even  iti 
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■dence,  art,  and  mecTianical  skill,  nil  bear  its  stamp.  These 
special  peculiantiea  find  thtir  key  in  tbat  common  peculiarity, 
— ttte  particular  piinciple  that  characteriaea  a  people  ;  as,  oa 
the  other  hand,  in  the  facta  whicli  History  preBeots  in  detail, 
that  common  characteristic  principle  may  do  detected.  That 
■ucb  or  Buch  a  specific  quality  constitutes  the  peculiar  genius 
of  a  people,  ia  the  element  of  ovu-  inquiry  which  must  be  de- 
rivea  from  experience,  and  historically  proved.  To  accomplish 
this, pre- Buppoaea  not  only  a  diaciplined  faculty  of  abstraction, 
but  an  intimate  acquaintance  ^tb  the  Idea.  The  investigator 
must  be  ftmiliar  H  priori  (if  we  like  to  call  it  so),  with  tha 
whole  circle  of  conceptiona  to  which  the  prineiplea  in  ques. 
tiou  belong — just  as  Keppler  (to  name  the  most  illustriona 
example  in  this  mode  of  philosophizing)  must  have  been 
familiar  A  priori  with  ellipaes,  with  cubes  and  squares,  and 
with  ideas  of  their  relations,  before  he  could  discover,  from 
the  empirical  data,  those  immortal  "Laws"  of  hia,  wlrieh 
are  none  other  than  forma  of  thought  pertaining  to  tboso 
claaaes  of  conceptions.  He  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
science  that  embraoea  theae  abstract  elementary  concep- 
tions, is  OB  little  capable — though  lie  ina^  have  ^azed  an  the 
firmament  and  the  motions  of  the  celeatial  bodies  for  a  life- 
time— of  understanding  those  Laws,  as  of  dieeovering  them. 
From  thia  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  ideaa  that  relate 
to  the  development  ot  Freedom,  proceed  a  part  of  those 
objections  which  are  brought  against  the  philosophical 
consideration  of  a  science  uaually  regarded  as  one  of  mere 
experience ;  the  so-called  d  priori  method,  and  the  attempt 
to  insinuate  ideas  into  the  empirical  data  of  history,  being 
the  chief  points  in  the  indictment.  "Where  thia  deficiency 
esiats,  auch  conceptiona  appear  alien — not  lying  within  the 
object  of  investigation.  To  minds  whose  training  haa  been 
narrow  and  merely  subjective, — which  have  not  an  acquaint- 
ance and  famili.nrity  with  ideas, — they  are  something  ntranga 
— not  embraced  in  the  notion  and  conception  of  the  subject 
which  their  limited  intellect  forms.  Hence  the  statement 
that  Philosophy  does  not  understand  auch  aeiencea.  It  must, 
indeed,  allow  that  it  has  not  that  kind  of  Understanding 
i7hich  ia  the  prevailing  one  in  the  domain  of  those  sciences 
tbat  it  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  categories  of  such 
Understanding,  but  according  to  the  categcnea  of  B«a*on 
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— thoQgh  at  the  same  time  recogaiBing  that  TTnclerstaadiiig^. 
and  its  true  value  and  positioD.  It  must  be  observed  that 
in  this  very  procbss  of  acientific  Underttanding,  it  ifl  of 
importance  thnt  the  easential  should  be  distinguished  and 
brought  into  relief  in  conti-ast  with  the  so-called  non-essen- 
tial. But  ia  order  to  render  this  possible,  we  must  lioovr 
what  M  essential ;  and  that  is — in  view  of  the  History  of  the 
"World  in  general — the  Consciousness  of  Freedom,  and  the 
pliases  which  this  conseiousnees  assumes  in  developing  itself. 
The  bearing  of  historical  facta  on  this  category,  is  their 
bearing  on  the  truly  Essential.  Of  the  difficultiea  stated, 
and  the  opposition  eshibited  to  comprfdieosive  conceptions 
in  Bcienee,  part  must  be  referred  to  the  inability  to  grasp 
and  underslaiid  Ideas.  If  in  .Natural  History  some  monHtrous 
hybrid  growth  is  alleged  as  an  ohjectiou  to  the  recognition 
(if  clear  and  indubitable  classes  or  species,  a  sufficient  reply 
is  furnished  by  a  sentiment  often  vaguely  urged,  —that  "  the 
exception  confirnis  the  rule  ;"  i.e,  that  is  the  part  of  a  well- 
defined  rule,  to  shew  the  conditions  in  which  it  applies,  or 
the  deficiency  or  hybridism  of  cases  that  are  abnormal. 
Mere  Hature  is  too  weak  to  keep  its  genera  and  species 
,  when  conflicting  with  alien  elementary  iniiuences. 
Q  considering  the  human  organization  in  its  concrete 
aspect,  we  assert  that  brain,  heart,  and  so  forth  are  essential 
to  its  organic  life,  some  miserable  abortion  may  be  adduced, 
which  has  on  the  whole  the  human  form,  or  parts  of  it,~which 
has  been  conceived  in  a  human  body  and  has  breathed  after 
birth  therefrom, — in  which  nevertheless  no  brain  and  no  heart 
is  found.  If  such  an  instance  ia  quoted  against  the  general 
conception  of  a  human  being — the  objector  persisting  in 
using  the  name,  coupled  with  a  superficial  idea  respecting 
it — it  can  l>e  proved  that  a  real,  concrete  human  being  is  a 
truly  different  object ;  that  such  a  being  must  have  a  brain 
in  its  head,  and  a  heart  in  its  breast. 

A  similar  process  of  reasoning  ia  adopted,  in  reference  to 
Ihe  correct  assertion  that  genius,  talent,  moral  virtueB.and  sen- 
timents, and  piety,  may  be  found  in  every  zone,  under  all  po- 
litical constitutions  and  conditions ;  in  conSrniation  of  which 
examples  are  forthcoming  in  abundance.  If  in  this  assertion, 
the  accompanying  distinctions  are  intended  to  be  repudiated 
aa  unimportant  or  non-essential,  rejection  evidently  limita 
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itself  to  abstract  categories ;  and  ignores  tlie  epficialitiei 
th«  object  ill  question,  which  eertainly  fell  under  no  principl 
recognized  by  such  categoriee.  That  intellectual  positioi 
which  adopts  such  merely  formal  pointa  of  view,  presents  a 
vast  field  for  ingenious  questions,  erudite  views,  and  Btriking 
comparisons  ;  for  profound  seeming  reflections  and  declama- 
tions, which  may  be  rendered  so  much  the  more  brilliant  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  they  refer  to  is  indefinite,  and  are 
susceptible  of  new  and  varied  forms  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  results  that  can  be  gained  from  them, 
and  the  certainty  and  rationality  of  their  issues.  Under 
auch  an  aHoect  the  well  known  Indian  Epopees  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Homeric  j  perhaps— since  it  is  the  vaat- 
ness  of  the  jmaginatton  by  which  poetical  genius  proves 
itself— preferred  to  them  ;  as,  on  account  of  the  eimilarily  of 
single  strokes  of  imagination  iu  the  attributes  of  the  divi- 
nities, it  has  been  contended  that  Greek  mytbologicsl  forms 
may  be  recognized  in  those  of  India.  Similarly  the  Chinese 
philosophy,  as  adopting  the  One  [rn  ly]  a%  its  basis,  has  been 
alleged  to  be  the  same  as  at  a  later  period  appeared  as 
Eleatio  philosophy  and  &s  the  Spinoaistic  System ;  while  ia 
virtue  of  its  expressing  itself  also  in  abstract  numbers  and 
lines,  Pythagorean  and  Christian  principles  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  detected  in  it.  Instances  of  bravery  and  indomi- 
toble  courage, — traits  of  magnaaimity,  of  self-denial,  and 
aolf-sacrifice,  which  are  found  among  the  most  savage  and  the 
m  ost  pusillanimoua  nations, — are  regarded  as  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  in  these  nations  as  much  of  social  virtue 
and  morality  may  be  found  as  in  the  must  civilized  Christian 
states,  or  even  more.  And  on  this  ground  a  doubt  has  been 
suggested  whether  in  the  progress  of  history  and  of  gene- 
ral culture  mankind  have  become  better ;  whether  their 
morality  has  been  increased, — morality  being  regarded  in  a 
subjective  aspect  and  view,  as  founded  on  what  the  agent 
holds  to  be  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil ;  not  on  a  principle 
which  IB  considered  to  be  in  and  for  itself  rigiit  and  good,  or 
a  crime  and  evil,  or  on  a,  particular  religion  believed  to  be 
the  true  one. 

We  may  fairly  decline  on  this  occasion  the  task  of  tracing 
the  formalism  and  error  of  such  a  view,  aud  oBtablishing  the 
true  principles   of  morality,  or  rather  of  social   virtus  ia 
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OppoBition  to  false  morality.  For  the  History  of  the  WorfJ  ' 
occupies  a  higher  ground  than  that  on  which  niorahty 
lias  properly  its  position,  which  is  personal  character,-  " 
conscience  of  individuala,  — their  particular  will  and  mod 
action  ;  iheae  have  a  value,  imputation,  reward  or  punishment 
proper  to  themBaU^es.  What  the  absolute  aim  of  Spirit  re- 
quires and  accomplishes, — what  Providence  does, — tmnscendB 
tlie  obligations,  and  the  liahility  to  imputation  and  the 
aecription  of  good  or  bad  inotives,  which  attach  to  indi- 
viduality in  virtue  of  its  social  relations.  They  who  on  moral 
grounds,  and  consequently  with  noble  intention,  have  iw- 
etated  that  which  the  advance  of  the  Spiritual  Idea  makea 
necessary,  stand  higher  in  moral  worth  than  those  whose 
crimes  have  been  turned  into  the  means — under  the  direction 
of  a  superior  principle — of  realizing  the  purposes  of  that 
prmciple.  But  in  such  revolutions  both  parties  generally 
stand  within  the  limits  of  the  same  circle  of  transient  and 
corruptible  esistence.  Consequently  it  is  only  a  formal 
rectitude— deserted  by  the  living  Spirit  and  by  God— which 
those  who  stand  upon  ancient  right  and  order  maintain. 
The  deeds  of  great  men,  who  are  the  Individuals  of  the 
"World's  History,  thua  appear  not  only  juatified  in  view  of 
that  intrinsic  result  of  which  they  were  not  conscious,  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  secular 
moralist.  But  looked  at  from  this  pomt,  moral  claims  that 
are  irrelevant,  must  not  be  brought  into  collision  witli  world- 
historical  deeds  and  their  accomplishment.  The  Litany  of 
private  virtues— modesty,  humility,  philanthropy  and  for- 
bearance—must  not  be  raised  against  them.  The  History  of 
the  World  might,  on  principle,  entirely  ignore  the  circle 
within  which  mOrahty  and  the  so  much  ^ked  of  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  the  politic  lies — not  only  in  abstain- 
ing from  judgments,  for  the  principles  involved,  and  the  ne- 
cessary reference  of  the  deeds  in  question  to  those  principles, 
are  a  sufficient  judgment  of  them— but  in  leaving  Individuala 
quite  out  of  view  and  uumentioned.  What  it  has  to  re- 
cord is  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  Peoples,  so  that  the 
individual  forms  which  that  spirit  has  assumed  io  the  sphere 
of  outward  reality,  might  be  left  to  the  delineation  of  special 
histories. 

The  same  kind  of  formalism  BTailfl  itaelf  la  its  peculiu 
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manner  of  tbe  indefiniteness  attocLing  to  genius,  poetry,  and 
even  philosophy ;  thinks  equally  that  it  finds  these  every- 
where. "We  have  here  productfl  of  reflective  though'  ' 
jt  is  familiarity  with  those  general  conceptions  whidi 
out  and  name  real  distinetioas  without  fathoming  the  true 
depth  of  the  matter,— that  we  call  Culture.  It  is  some- 
thing merely  formal,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  nothma 
more  than  the  analysia  of  the  subject,  whatever  it  be,  into 
its  constituent  parts,  and  the  comprehension  of  these  in  their 
logical  definitions  and  forma.  It  is  not  the  free  universality 
of  conception  necesaaiy  for  making  an  abstract  principle  the 
object  of  consciousness.  Such  a  consciousness  of  Thought 
itself,  and  of  its  forms  isolated  from  a  particular  object,  is 
Philosophy.  This  has,  indeed,  the  condition  of  its  existence 
in  culture ;  that  condition  being  the  taking  up  of  the  object 
of  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  clothing  it  with  the  form  of 
universality,  in  such  a  way  that  the  material  content  and  the 
form  given  by  the  intellect  are  held  in  an  inseparable  state  ; — 
iaseparable  to  such  a  degree  that  the  object  in  question — 
which,  by  the  analysis  of  one  conception  into  a  multitude 
of  coDceptioDS,  is  enlarged  to  an  incalculable  treasure  of 
thought — is  regarded  as  a  merely  empirical  datum  in  whose 
formation  thought  has  had  no  share. 

But  itia  quite  as  much  an  act  of  Thought— of  the  Under- 
standing in  particular — to  embrace  in.  one  simple  conception 
object  which  of  itself  comprehends  a  concrete  and  large  sig- 
nificance (as  Earth,  Man, — Alexander  or  CiBsar)  and  to 
designate  it  by  one  word, — as  to  resolve  such  a  conception — 
duly  to  isolate  in  idea  the  conceptions  which  it  contains,  and 
to  give  them  particular  names.  And  in  reference  to  the  view 
which  gave  occasion  to  what  has  just  been  said,  thus  much 
will  be  clear,— that  as  reflection  produces  what  we  include 
underthegeneralterms  Genius,  Talent,  Art,  Science, — formal 
culture  on  every  grade  of  intellectual  development,  not  only 
can,  but  must  grow,  and  attain  a  mature  bloom,  while  the 
graae  in  i^uestion  is  developing  itself  to  a  State,  and  on  this 
basia  of  civilization  is  advancing  to  intelligent  reflection  and 
to  general  forms  of  thought, — as  in  laws,  so  in  regard  to  all 
else.  In  the  very  association  of  men  in  a  state,  lies  the  ne- 
cessity of  formal  culture — consequently  of  the  rise  of  tlie 
■ctences  and  of  a  cultivated  poetry  and  art  generally.     The 
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arte  designated  "plastic,"  require  besides,  even  in  thcit 
technical  aapect,  the  civilized  nasociation  of  men,  Tlie  poetia 
art— whicli  has  lees  need  of  eitemal  requirements  and  means, 
and  which  has  the  element  of  immediate  existence,  the  Toice, 
as  ita  material — steps  forth  with  great  boldness  and  with  ma^ 
fured  espreBsion,  eren  under  the  conditions  presented  by  ■ 
people  not  yet  united  in  a  political  combination  ;  since,  as  r&> 
marlted  above,  language  attains  on  its  own  particular  ground 
D  high  intellectuni  development,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  civilization. 

Philosophy  also  must  make  its  appearance  where  political 
life  eiiets ;  smce  that  in  virtue  of  wliich  any  series  of  pheno- 
mena is  reduced  within  the  sphere  of  culture,  as  above  stated, 
is  the  Form  strictly  proper  to  Thought ;  and  thus  for  philoso- 
phy, which  is  nothing  other  than  the  conseiouaneas  of  this 
form  itself — the  Thinking  of  Thinking, — the  material  of  which 
ila  edifice  is  to  be  constructed,  is  ali^ady  prepared  by  venentl 
culture.  If  in  the  development  of  the  State  itself,  periods 
are  necessitated  which  impel  the  soul  of  nobler  natures  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  Present  in  ideal  regions,— in  order  to  find 
in  them  that  harmony  with  itself  which  it  can  no  longer 
enjoy  in  the  discordant  real  world,  where  the  reflective  intel- 
ligence  attacks  all  that  is  holy  and  deep,  which  had  been  spon- 
taneoualy  inwrought  into  the  religion,  laws  and  manners  of 
nations,  and  brings  them  down  and  attenuates  them  to  ab- 
stract godless  generalities,— Thought  will  be  compelled  to  be- 
come Thinking  Reason,  with  the  view  of  effecting  in  its  own 
element,  the  restoration  of  ita  principles  from  the  ruin  to 
which  they  liad  been  brought. 

"We  find  then,  it  is  true,  among  all  world-historical  peoples, 
poetry,  plastic  art,  sciencOj  even  philosophy ;  but, not  only  is 
there  a  diversity  in  style  and  bearing  generally,  but  still 
more  remarkably  ineubiect-matter;  and  this  is  a  diversity  of 
the  most  important  kind,  affecting  the  rationality  of  that  sub- 
ject-matter. It  is  useleasforapretentious  (esthetic  criticism  to 
demand  that  our  good  pleasure  should  not  be  made  the  rule 
for  the  matter — the  substantial  part  of  their  contents — and  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  beautiful  form  as  such,  the  grandeur 
of  the  fancy,  and  so  forth,  which  fine  art  aims  at,  and  which 
must  be  considered  and  enjoyed  by  a  liberal  taste  and  cul- 
tivated mind.     A  healthy  int«llect  does  uA  tolerate  sucb 


atjatractions,  and  cannot  asBimilate  productioDS  of  tLe  kind 
above  referred  to.  Granted  tliat  the  Indian  Epopee-B  might 
be  placed  on  a  lerel  with  the  Homeric,  on  account  of  a  num- 
ber of  those  qualitiea  of  form — grandeur  of  invention  and 
imaginative  power,  livelineas  of  images  and  emotions,  and 
beauty  of  diction ;  yet  the  infinite  difference  of  matter 
fetnaina ;  consequently  one  of  subatantja!  importance  and  in- 
Volving  the  LntereBt  of  Keaaon,  which  is  immediatelv  con- 
cerned with  the  consciousnesB  of  the  Idea  of  Freedom,  audita 
expreBsion  in  individuals.  There  ia  not  only  a  clasBicaiybna, 
but  a  claadical  order  ot  subject-matter  ;  and  in  a  work  of  art 
form  and  subject  matter  are  bo  closely  united  that  the  formef 
can  only  be  clasaical  to  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  ia  so. 
"With  a  fantastical,  indeterminate  material — and  Jtvie  ia  the 
f  Season — -the  form  becomes  measureless  and  form- 


leas,  or  mean  aud  contracted.  In  the  same  way,  in  that  a 
pariaon  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  of  whicli  we  have 
already  spoken,  the  only  point  of  importance  i a  overlotAed, 
namely,  the  characterof  that  Unity  which  is  found  alike  in  the 
Chinese,  the  Eleatic,  and  the  Spinoziatic  philoaophy — tha 
diatinction  between  the  recognition  of  that  Unity  as  abatract 
and  as  concrete — ^concrete  to  the  extent  of  being  a  unity  in 
and  by  itsell^ — a  imity  synonymous  with  Spirit.  But  that 
coMsrdination  proves  that  it  recognizes  only  such  an  abstract 
unity ;  bo  that  whUe  it  gives  judgment  respectiug  philo-  j 
sophy,  it  is  ignorant  of  that  very  point  which  constitntes  the  / 
interest  of  philo  bo  phy.  » 

But  there  are  also  spheres  which,  amid  all  the  variety  that 
IB  preaeaited  in  the  Bubstontial  content  of  a  particular  form  of 
culture,  remain  tlie  same.  The  difference  above  mentioned 
in  art,  science,  philosophy,  concerns  the  thinking  Season  and 
Freedom,  which  ia  the  Belf-consciousnesa  of  the  former,  and 
which  has  the  same  one  root  with  Thought.  As  it  is  not  the 
brute,  but  only  the  man  thatthinks,  he  only  —  and  only  because 
he  is  a  thinking  being — haa  Preedom.  His  conEciousneBS  im- 
ports this,  that  the  individual  comprehends  itself  as  &per»on, 
tkat  is,  recognises  itself  in  its  aingle  esistence  as  posseasing 
universality,— as  capable  of  abstraction  from,  and  of  surren- 
dering all  speciality ;  aud,  therefore,  as  inherently  infinite. 
CouBequently  those  spheres  of  intelligence  which  lie  beyond 
^  limits  of  this  coneciousuesa  ore  a  commoa  ground  among 


t)ioBe  BubatHDtial  diBtinctions.  Even  morulitv,  which  it  u 
intimately  connected  with  the  consciouBneaa  oF  freedom,  can 
■be  very  pure  while  that  consciouanesa  is  etill  wanting  ;  as 
&r,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  expreeses  duties  and  rights  only  as 
obiective  commaoda ;  or  even  as  far  as  it  remains  satisfied 
With  the  merely  formal  elevation  of  the  soul — the  surrender 
of  the  sensual,  and  of  all  sensual  motives — in  a  purely  nega- 
tive, self-denying  fashion.  The  Chinese  momlity — since 
Europeans  have  become  acquainted  with  it  and  with  the 
writings  of  Contucius — has  obtained  the  greatest  praise  and 
proportionate  attention  from  those  who  are  famihar  with  the 
Chnatian  morality.  There  is  a  similar  acknowledgment  of 
the  sublimity  with  which  the  Indian  religion  and  poetry, 
(a  statement  that  roust,  however,  be  limited  to  the  nigher 
mod),  but  especially  the  Indian  philosophy,  expatiate  upon 
and  demand  the  removal  and  sacrifice  of  sensuality.  Tet 
both  th^e  nations  are,  it  must  beconfessed,MtfiV£lywaating 
in  the  essential  consciousness  of  the  Idea  of  freedom.  To 
the  Chinese  their  moral  laws  are  just  tike  natural  laws, — 
external,  positive  commands, — claims  established  by  force, — 
compulsory  duties  or  rules  of  courtesy  towards  each  other. 
Freedom,  through  which  alone  the  cBaential  determinations 
of  Beaaon  become  moral  sentiments,  is  wanting.  Morality 
ia  a  political  affair,  and  its  laws  are  administered  by  officers 
of  government  and  legal  tribunals.  Their  treatises  upon  it, 
(which  are  not  law  books,  but  are  certainly  addressed  to  tlie 
eubjective  will  and  individual  dispoaition)  read, — as  do  the 
moral  writings  of  the  Stoics, — like  a  string  of  commands 
stated  as  necessary  for  realizing  the  goal  of  happiness  ;  so 
that  it  seems  to  be  left  free  to  men,  on  their  part,  to 
adopt  such  commands, — to  observe  them  or  not  j  while  the 
conception  of  an  abstract  subject,  "  a  wise  man"  [Sapiens] 
forma  the  eulminatmg  point  among  the  Chinese,  oa  alao 
among  the  Stoic  morabats.  Also  in  the  Indian  doctrine  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  sensuality  of  desires  and  earthly  interests, 
.positive  moral  freedom  ia  not  the  object  and  end,  but  the 
annihilation  of  consciouanesa— spiritual  and  even  physical 
privation  of  life. 

It  is  the  concrete  spirit  of  a  people  which  we  have  dis- 
tinctly to  recognize,  and  tinee  it  is  Spirit  it  can  ouly  be  com- 
|ircbended  spiritually,  that  is.  br  thought.    It  is  this  aUnwi 


which  lakes  the  lead  in  all  the  deeds  and  tendencies  of  that 
people,  andwliicb  is  occupied  in  realizing  itself, — in  satisfjing 
its  ideal  and  hecoming  self-conscious, — for  its  great  businesi 
is  self-production.  But  for  spirit,  the  highest  attainmont  ia 
self-knowledge  ;  an  advance  not  only  to  the  intuition,  but 
to  the  ihotiffht— the  clear  conception  of  itself.  Tins  it 
must  and  is  also  destined  to  accomplish;  but  the  accom- 
pliahraent  ia  at  the  same  time  its  dissolution,  and  the  rise  of 
another  spirit,  another  world-historical  people,  another 
epoch  of  Universal  Hiatoiy.  This  transition  and  connection 
leads  ua  to  the  connection  of  the  whole— the  idea  of  the 
World's  History  as  auch — which  we  have  now  to  consider 
more  closely,  and  of  which  we  have  to  give  a  repreaentation. 
History   in    general   ii    "       ■"        "        '      '  '      ' 

Spirit  in  Time,  as  Nature 


therefore   the    development  of  i 
the  development  of  the  Idea  in  5 


j/i^  then  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  "Worl d'a-Hi story 
generally,  we  see  a  vast  picture  of  changes  and  transactions  ; 
of  infinitely  manifold  forma  of  peoples,  states,  individuals,  in 
unresting  succeaaion.  Everything  that  can  enter  into  and 
interest  the  soul  of  man — all  our  Bensibility  to  goodneit, 
beavtij,  and  greatness — is  eaUed  into  play-  On  every  hand 
aims  are  adopted  and  pursued,  which  we  recognize,  whose 
accomplishment  we  desire — we  liope  and  fear  for  them.  In 
all  these  occurrences  and  changes  we  behold  human  action 
and  suffering  predominant ;  everywhere  something  akin  to 
ourselves,  and  therefore  everywhere  something  that  eicites 
»ur  interest  for  or  against.  Sometimea  it  attracts  ua  by 
beauty,  freedom,  and  rich  variety,  sometimes  by  energy  such 
as  enables  even  vice  to  make  itself  interesting.  Sometimes 
we  see  the  more  comprehensive  mass  of  some  general  interest 
advancing  with  comparative  slowness,  and  subsequently 
sacrificed  to  an  infinite  complication  of  trifling  circumstances, 
and  so  dissipated  into  atoms.  Then,  again,  with  a  vast  ex* 
penditure  of  power  a  trivial  resiilt  ia  produced  ;  while  from 
what  appeara  unimportant  a  tremendoua  iasne  proceeds.  On 
every  hand  there  is  the  motlicst  throng  of  events  drawing 
us  within  the  circle  of  its  interest,  and  when  one  combination 
vanishes  another  immediately  appears  in  its  place. 

The  general  thought — the  cat^ory  which  first  presents 
itself  iiL  tiiii  restless  mutation  of  indiciduala  and  peoplei. 
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exUtmg  for  atime  and  then  rtmishiDg — is  that  of  ehange  nt 
large.  The  sight  of  the  rums  of  some  ancient  sovereignty 
directly  leada  us  to  contemplate  this  thought  of  change  in 
its  negative  aspect.  What  traveller  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  of  Palmyra,  PersepoUs,  or  Home,  has  not  been 
stimulated  to  reflections  on  the  transiency  of  kingdoms  and 
men,  and  to  sadneaa  at  the  thought  of  a  vigorous  and  rich 
life  now  departed  — a  Badness  which  does  not  expend  itaelf 
on  personal  losses  and  the  uncertainty  of  one's  own  under- 
takjoca,  but  is  a  disinterested  sorrow  at  the  decayofaeptendid 
and  highly  cultured  national  life  !  But  the  nejit  consitferation 
vbicb  allies  itself  with  that  of  change,  is,  that  change  while 
it  imports  dissolution,  involvea  at  the  same  time  the  rise  of 
a  new  life — that  while  death  is  the  issue  of  life,  life  is  also 
the  issue  of  death.  This  is  a  grand  conception  ;  one  which 
the  Oriental  thinkers  attained,  and  which  is  perhaps  the 
highest  in  their  metaphyaica.  In  the  idea  of  Metempsgchtmt 
we  find  it  evolved  in  its  relation  to  individiml  eiistence  ;  but 
a  myth  more  generally  known,  is  that  of  the  Phoenix  as 
a  type  of  the  Life  of  Nature  ;  eternally  preparing  for  itself 
its  funeral  pile,  and  consuming  itself  upon  it ;  but  so  that 
from  its  ashes  ia  produced  the  new,  renovated,  fresh  life.  But 
this  image  is  only  Asiatic;  oriental  not  occidental.  Spirit — ■ 
consuming  the  envelope  of  ita  existence — does  not  merely 
pass  into  another  envelope,  nor  rise  rejuvenescent  from  the 
ashes  of  its  previous  form  ;  it  comes  forth  exalted,  glorified, 
a  purer  apint.  It  certainly  makes  war  upon  itself — con- 
nunes  its  own  existence ;  but  in  thia  very  destruction  it  works 
up  that  existence  into  a  new  form,  and  each  successive  phase 
becomes  in  its  turn  a  material,  working  on  which  it  exalts 
itself  to  a  new  grade. 

If  we  consider  Spirit  in  this  aspect— regarding  its  changes 
not  merely  as  rejuvenescent  transitions,  i.  e.,  returns  to  the 
«aine  form,  hut  rather  as  majtipulations  of  itself,  by  which  it 
multiplies  the  material  for  future  endeavours — we  see 
it  exerting  itself  in  a  variety  of  modes  and  directions ; 
developing  its  powers  and  gratifying  its  desires  in  a  variety 
which  18  inexhaustible ;  because  every  one  of  ita  creations,  in 
which  it  has  already  found  gratification,  meets  it  anew  aa 
material,  and  is  a  new  stimulus  to  plastic  actirity.  Th« 
Abstract  couception  of  mere  change  gives  plaee  to  the  thought 
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of  Spirit  raauifestiii^,  developing,  aod  perfecting  ita  powers 
in  eTery  direetifn  which  ita  manifold  nature  can  follow. 
"WTiat  powers  it  inherently  poBSesaes  we  learn  from  the 
variety  of  products  and  formatioua  which  it  originatea.  In 
ttuB  pleaaurahle  activity,  it  liaa  to  do  only  with  itself.  Ab 
involved  with  the  conditions  of  mere  nature— internal  and 
external — it  will  indeed  meet  iu  theae  not  only  opposition  and 
hindrance,  but  will  often  see  its  endcavoure  thereby  fail ; 
often  aink  under  the  complication  a  in  wbicii  it  is  entangled 
either  by  Nature  or  by  itself.  But  in  such  case  it  perishes 
in  fulfilling  itH  own  destiny  and  proper  function,  and  even 
thua  eihibita  the  spectacle  of  aelf-demoaBtration  aa  spiritual 
activity. 

The  very  essence  of  Spirit  is  activity  ;  it  realizea  its 
potentiality — makes  itself  ita  own  deed,  ita  own  work — and 
thus  it  becomes  an  object  to  itself ;  contemplatea  itself  as  an 
objective  existence.  Thua  is  it  with  the  Spirit  of  a  people ;  it 
ia  a  Spirit  having  strictly  defined  character! atica,  wbicb  erects 
itself  into  an  objective  world,  that  exists  and  persists  in  a  par- 
ticular religious  form  of  worship,  euatoma,  constitution,  and 
political  lawB, — in  the  whole  com  pies  of  ita  iDBtitutious, — in 
the  events  and  transactions  that  make  up  ita  luatory.  Tliat  ia 
ita  work — that  is  what  this  particular  Nation  U.  Nations  are 
wLat  their  deei^aje.  Every  Englishman  will  say  :  Wo  are 
the  men  who  navigate  the  ocean,  and  have  the  commerce  of 
the  world ;  to  whom  the  Eaat  Indies  belong  and  their  riches ; 
who  have  a  parliameEt,  juries,  &c.  —  The  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  ttiat  Spirit  is  that  he  appropriates  to  himself  this 
substantial  existence ;  tliat  itbecomea  hischaraeterand  capa- 
bihty,  enabling  him  to  have  a  definite  place  in  the  world— to 
be  tomething.  For  he  finds  the  being  of  the  people  to  which  he 
belongs  an  already  established,  fij-m  world — objectively  pre- 
sent to  him — withwhieh  he  baa  to  incorporate  himself.  In  this 
itawork,  therefore  — ita  world — tbeSpirit  of  the  people  enjoys 
its  eziatence  and  finds  its  satisfaction. — A.  Nation  ia  moral — 
virtuoua  ~  vigoroua- — while  it  ia  engaged  in  realizing  ita  grand 
objects,  and  defenda  its  work  against  external  violence  during 
the  process  of  giving  to  its  purposes  an  objective  existence. 
The  contradiction  between  its  potential,  auDJective  being — 
ita  inner  aim  and  lil'e— and  its  onltaJ  being  ia  removed ;  it 
bos  attained  full  reality,  has  itecif  objectively  present  to  iL 
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But  this  liaving  been  attained,  tlie  activity  displsyed  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  people  in  question  is  no  longer  needed ;  it  has 
its  desire.  The  Nation  can  still  accomplish  much  in  war  and 
peace  at  home  aj)d  abroad ;  but  the  living  HubBtantiol  Boul 
(Caelf  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  its  activity.  The  essential, 
supreme  interest  has  consequently  vanished  from  its  life,  for 
interest  is  present  only  where  there  is  oppoaition.  The 
nation  lives  the  same  kind  of  life  as  the  individual  wliea 
passing  from  maturity  to  old  nge, — in  the  enjoyment  of  itself, 
— in  the  satisfaction  of  being  esaetly  what  it  desired  and  was 
able  to  attain.  Although  its  imagination  might  have  tran* 
Bcended  that  limit,  it  neverthelees  abandoned  any  such  aspira- 
tions as  objects  of  actual  endeavou/r,  if  the  real  world  waa 
less  than  favourable  to  their  attainment, — and  restricted  its 
aim  by  the  conditions  thus  imposed.  This  mere  cwitmnary 
life  (the  watch  wound  up  and  going  on  of  itself)  is  that 
which  brings  on  natural  death.  Custom  is  activity  withouj: 
oppobition,  for  which  there  remains  only  a  formal  duration  j 
in  which  the  fulness  and  zest  that  originally  characterised 
the  aim  of  life  is  out  of  the  question, — a  merely  external 
sensuoua  existence  which  baa  ceased  to  throw  itself  enthu- 
siastically into  its  object.  Thus  perish  individuals,  thus 
perish  peoples  by  a  natural  death  ;  and  though  the  latter  may 
continue  in  beiug,  it  ia  an  existence  without  intellect  or  vita- 
lity ;  having  no  need  of  its  institutions,  because  the  need 
for  them  ia  satisfied, — a  political  nullity  and  tedium.  In 
order  that  a  truly  universal  interest  may  arise,  the  Spirit  of 
a  People  must  advance  to  the  adoption  of  aome  new  purpose : 
but  whence  can  this  new  purpose  originate  P  It  woiild  be  a 
higher,  more  comprehensive  conception  of  itself — a  tran- 
scending of  its  pnnciple — but  this  very  act  would  involTe  a 
principle  of  a  new  order,  a  new  National  Spirit. 

Sucb  a  new  principle  does  in  fact  enter  into  the  Spirit  of 
a  people  that  haa  arrived  at  full  development  and  self-realiza* 
tioa  1  it  dies  not  a  simply  natural  death,  —  for  it  ia  not  a  mere 
single  individual,  but  a  spiritual,  generic  life ;  in  its  case 
natural  death  appears  to  imply  destruction  througli  its  own 
agency.  The  reason  of  this  difference  from  the  singlo 
natural  individual,  ia  that  the  Spirit  of  a  people  exiata  aa  a 
genua,  and  conaequently  carries  within  it  its  own  negation, 
m  the  very  generality  which  characterises  it.     A  people  caa 
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only  die  a  violeni  death  vben  it  has  become  naturallj  dead 
ill  itself,  HB  e.  y.,  the  Gerraan  Imperial  Cities,  the  Gei-man 
Imperial  Constitution. 

It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  aU-pervnding  Spirit  to  die 
this  merely  natural  death  ;  it  does  not  aimply  sink  into  tba 
senile  life  of  mere  custom,  but — as  being  a  National  Spirit 
belonging  to  Universal  History — attains  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  its  work  is ;  it  attains  to  a  conception  of  itself. 
lu  fact  it  is  world-historical  only  in  ao  far  as  a  universal 
pHnciple  has  lain  in  its  fundamental  elemeiit,^in  its  grand 
aim  :  only  so  far  ia  the  work  which  such  a  spirit  produces, 
a  moral,  political  organization.  If  it  be  mere  desires  that 
impel  nations  to  actirity,  such  deeds  pass  over  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  ;  or  their  traces  are  only  ruin  and  destruction, 
Thus,  it  was  first  Chronoa— Time— that  ruled ;  the  Golden 
Age,  without  moral  products  ;  and  what  was  produced — the 
offspring  of  that  Chronoa— was  devoured  by  it.  It  was 
Jupiter — from  whose  head  Minerva  sprang,  and  to  whose 
circle  of  divinities  belongs  ApoOo  and  the  Muses — that  first 
put  a  constraint  upon  Time,  and  set  a  bound  to  its  principle 
of  decadence.  He  is  the  Political  god,  who  produced  a 
moral  work — the  State, 

In  the  very  element  of  an  achievement  the  quality  of  gene- 
rality, of  thought,  is  contained;  wi  tbout  thought  it  naa  no  ob- 
jectivily ;  that  is  its  basis.  The  highest  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people  ia  this,^to  have  gained  a  conception  of  its 
life  and  condition, — to  have  reduced  its  laws,  its  ideas  ofjua- 
tice  and  morality  to  a  science ;  for  in  this  unity  [of  the 
objective  and  subjective]  lies  the  moat  intimate  unity  that 
Spirit  can  attain  to  in  and  with  itself.  In  its  work  it  ia 
employed  in  rendering  itself  an  object  of  its  own  contempla- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  develop  it-^iolf  objectively  in  its  essentid 
nature,  except  in  thinking  itself. 

At  this  point,  then,  Spirit  is  acquainted  with  its  princi- 
ples— the  general  character  of  its  acts.  But  at  the  same 
time,  in  virtue  of  its  very  generality,  this  work  of  thought 
is  different  in  point  of  form  from  the  actual  achievements  o( 
the  national  genius,  and  from  the  \ital  agency  by  which  those 
achievements  have  been  performed.  "We  have  then  before 
us  a  real  and  an  ideal  existence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation. 
If  we  wish  to  gain  the  geaerol  idea  and  conception  of  what 
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the  Oreek?  were,  we  find  it  in.  Sophocles  and  Ariatophiuiei^ 
in  Thucydidea  and  Plato.  In  thcHe  individuals  the  Greek 
spirit  conceiyed  nnd  thought  itsell'.  This  is  the  prof'oucder 
kind  of  ^isfaction  which  the  Spirit  of  a  people  attaiua ;  I  ' 
it  is  "  ideal,"  and  distinct  from  its  "  real"  activity. 

At  such  a  time,  therefore,  we  are  sure  to  see  a  people  find*  \ 
ing  satiafaction  in  the  idea  of  virtue ;  putting  talk  about 
virtue  partly  side  by  aide  with  actual  virtue,  but  partly  in 
■the  place  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  pure,  universal  thought, 
siace  its  nature  is  universality,  is  apt  to  bring  the  Special  and 
Spontaneoua — Belief,  Trust,  Cuatomary  Morality — to  reflect 
upon  itself,  and  its  priraitive  simplicity ;  to  shew  up  the  limi- 
tation with  which  it  ia  fettered,— partly  suggeating  reasonH 
for  renouncing  duties,  partly  itself  demanding  reaaoiu,  and 
the  connection  of  auch  requirements  with  Universal  Thought ; 
and  not  finding  that  connection,  seeking  to  impeach  the 
suthority  of  duty  generally,  aa  destitute  of  a  sound  foimda- 

At  the  same  time  the  isolation  of  individuals  from  each 
other  and  from  the  Whole  makes  its  appearance ;  their  aggrea- 
dive  selfishness  and  vanity ;  their  seeking  personal  advantage 
and  consulting  this  at  the  expense  of  the  State  at  large.  Tlmt 
inward  principle  in  transcending  its  outward  manifestation  a 
is  subjective  also  in  form — viz.,  selfishness  and  corruption 
in  the  unbound  passions  and  egotistic  interests  of  men. 

Zeus,  therefore,  who  ia  represented  aa  having  put  n  limit 
to  the  devouring  agency  of  Time,  and  staid  this  transiency 
by  having  estabhahed  something  inlierently  and  indepen- 
dently durable — Zeus  and  his  race  are  themselves  swallowed 
up,  and  that  by  the  very  power  that  produced  tliem, — the  prin- 
ciple of  thought,  perception,  reasoning,  insight  derived  from 
rational  grounds,  and  tae  requirement  of  such  grounds. 

Time  is  the  negative  element  in  the  aenauous  world. 
Thought  is  the  same  negatirity,  but  it  is  the  deepest,  tlie 
infinite  form  of  it,  in  which  therefore  all  esistence  generally 
ia  dissolved ;  fir8t,^ife  eiistence, — determinate,  limited  form: 
but  exiBtenoe  generally,  ia  its  objective  character,  is  limited  ; 
it  appears  therefore  as  a  mere  datum — something  immediate 
— authority; — and  is  either  intrinsically  finite  and  limited,  or 
presents  itself  aa  a  hmit  tor  the  thinking  subject,  and  ita 
infinite  refiection  on  itself  [unlimited  abatraction]. 


B'lt  first  we  must  observe  how  the  life  which  proceeds 
from  death,  is  itself,  on  the  other  hajid,  only  iDdividuol  lil'e ; 
sothut,  regardiog  the  specieB  a^  the  real  and  subatantiai  ia 
this  vicisaitude,  the  perishing  of  the  individual  is  a  regress  of 
the  apecies  into  individuality.  The  perpetuation  of  the  race 
is,  therefore,  none  other  than  the  luonDtououB  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  existence.  Furtlier,  we  must  remark  how 
perception,— the  coinprohensioa  of  heingby  thought, — ia  the 
source  and  birthplace  of  a  new,  and  in  fact  higher  form,  irt 
a  principle  which  wliile  it  preserves,  dignifies  its  material. 
For  Thought  ia  that  Vniver»al — tha,t  Species  which  ia  im- 
mortal, which  pre8er\'e3  identity  with  itself.  The  particular 
form  of  Spirit  not  merely  passes  away  in  the  world  by  natural 
causes  in  Time,  but  ia  ajinuUed  in  the  automatic  selt-mir- 
roring  activity  of  consciousness.  Because  this  annulling  ii 
an  activity  of  Thouglit,  it  is  at  the  same  time  couservativo 
and  elevating  in  its  operation.  While  then,  on  the  one  side, 
Spirit  annuls  tlie  reality,  the  permanence  of  that  which  it 
U,  it  gains  on  the  other  side,  the  essence,  the  Thought,  the 
Universal  element  of  that  which  it  only  wo»  [its  transient 
conditions],  Its  principle  ia  no  longer  that  immediate 
import  and  aim  which  it  was  previously,  but  the  ctsenee  of 
that  import  and  aim. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  then  that  Spirit,  in  rendert^ 
ing  itaelf  objective  and  making  this  its  being  au  object  of  j 
thought,  on  the  one  hand  destroys  the  determinate  Ibrm  of/ 
its  being,  on  tlie  other  hand  gains  a  comprehension  of  the^ 
universal  element  which  it  involvea,  and  thereby  gives  a  new    I      I 
fbcm  to  its  inherent  principle,     hi  virtue  of  this,  the  sub-    \    I 
Btantial  character  of  the  National  Spirit  haa  been  altered, —      J 
that  is,  its  principle  has  risen  into  another,  and  in  fact  a^/ 
higher  principle.  I 

It  ia  of  the  highest  importance  in  apprehending  and  com- 
prehending History  to  have  and  to  understand  the  thought 
involved  in  this  transition.  The  individual  traverses  as  a 
nnity  various  grades  of  development,  and  remains  the  saine 
iudividuol ;  in  like  manner  also  does  a  people,  till  the  Spirit 
which  it  embodies  reaches  the  grade  of  universality.  In  thia 
point  lies  the  fundamental,  the  Ideal  necessity  of  transition. 
This  is  the  soul— the  essential  coneidenitioQ — of  the  philoso> 
phical  comprehension  of  History. 
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Spirit  is  oBnentially  the  result  of  its  ovn  activity ;  jta 
activity   ie  the  transceiKiing  of  imtnediaVe,   uimple,  unre- 
Betted  esiBtente,— the  negation  of  that  oiiatence,  aud  tlie 
returning  into  itaell".     We  may  compare  it  with  the  seed  ■ 
for  with  thia  the  plant  begins,  jet  it  ia  alao  the  reeiJfc  of  the 
plant's  entire  life.     But  the  weak  aide  of  life  is  exhibited  in 
the  fact  that  the  commeucement  aud  the  result  are  disjoined 
from  each  other.     Thus  oIbo  ia  it  in  the  life  of  individuals 
and  peoples.     The  life  of  a  people  ripens  a  certain  fruit ;  its 
activity  aima  at  the  compjctp  manifestation  f.f  the  principle 
which  it  embodies.     But  this  fruit  doea  not  tall  hack  into 
the  bosom  of  the  people  that  produced  and  matured  it ;  ou  i 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  a  poison-draught  to  it.   That  poison*  J 
drought  it  cauuot  let  alone,  for  it  has  an  insatiable  tbirat  foE  J 
it :  the  taste  of  the  draught  ia  its  anuihiiation,  though  at  tlia  i 
same  time  the  rise  of  a  neve  principle.  _        I 

We  have  already  discusaed  the  final  aim  of  this  progression,  i 
The  principles  of  tjie  Buccessive  phases  of  Spirit  tbat  animate  j 
the  Nations  in  a  necessitated  gradation,  are  themselvea  c-'-  ' 
steps  in  the  deveiopmeut  of  the  one  universal  Spirit,  wl 
through  them  elevates  and  completes  itaelf  to  a  Belf-compre-  ^ 
bending  totality. 

While  \re  are  thus  concerned  exclusively  with  the  Idea  of 
Spirit,  and  in  the  History  of  the  World  rcRard  everything 
as  only  ita  manifestation,  we  have,  in  traversing  the  past, — 
however  eitensive  its  periods, — only  to  do  with  what  is  pre- 
sent;  for  philosophy,  as  occupying  itself  with  the  True,  baa 
to  do  with  the  eternaUy  present.  Nothing  in  the  past  is  lost 
for  it,  for  the  Idea  is  ever  preaent ;  Spirit  is  immortal ;  with  it 
there  is  no  past,  no  future,  but  an  essential  note.  Thia 
necessarily  implies  that  the  prese  nt  form  of  Spirit  compre- 
hends w  ithin  it  all  earlier  steps.  These  have  indeed  unfolded . 
themsehes  in  succession  independently  ;  but  what  Spirit  is 
it  has  always  been  essentially ;  distinctions  are  only  the 
development  of  this  essential  nature.     The  life  of  the  evCT  | 

firesent  Spirit  is  a  circle  of  progressive  euibodiments,  which  I 
Qoked  at  in  one  aspect  still  exist  beside  each  other,  and  only  I 
as  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  appear  as  past.  1 
Tlie  grades  which  Spirit  ^enis  to  liave  left  bttbind  it,  it  still  1 
possesses  in  the  depths  of  its  preseot. 
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Contrasted  with  the  uiiiTersalitj  of  the  moral  "Whole  nnd 
with  the  uuity  of  that  individuality  wliicb  is  its  active  prin- 
ciple, the  fialural  coimection  that  helps  to  produce  the 
Spirit  of  a  People,  appears  an  extrinsic  element ;  hut  inasnmth 
as  we  must  regard  it  as  the  ground  on  which  that  Sjjirit 
plays  itB  part,  it  ia  im  esgential  and  necetsarg  basis.  We 
began  with  the  assertion  that,  in  the  History  of  the  World, 
tbe  Idea  of  Spirit  appears  iu  its  actua]  embodiment  as  a  series 
of  external  forma,  each  one  of  wbich  declares  itself  as  an. 
actually  existing  people.  This  existence  falla  under  the 
category  of  Time  a«  well  as  Space,  in  the  way  of  natural 
existence ;  and  the  special  prmciple,  which  every  world- 
historical  people  embodies,  has  this  principle  at  the  sama 
time  aa  a  natural  characteristic.  Spirit,  clothing  itself  in 
this  form  of  nature,  suffers  ita  particular  phases  to  assume 
separate  existence ;  for  mutual  exclusion  ia  the  mode  of 
eiistfcni-e  proper  to  mere  nature.  These  natural  distinctiona 
must  be  first  of  all  regarded  as  special  possibilities,  Irom 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  people  in  question  germinates,  and 
among  them  is  the  GoographicaL  Basis.  It  is  not  our  concern 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  land  occupied  by  nations  aa 
an  external  locale,  but  with  tlie  natural  type  of  the  locality, 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  type  and  character  of  the 
people  which  is  the  offspring  of  such  a  soil.  This  character 
13  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  mode  and  form  in  which 
uatione  make  their  appearance  iu  History,  and  take  place 
and  poaitioa  in  it.  !Nature  should  not  be  rated  too  high  nor 
too  low :  the  mild  Ionic  sky  certainly  contributed  much  to 
the  charm  of  the  Homeric  poems,  yet  this  alone  can  produce 
no  Homers.  Not  iu  fact  does  it  continue  to  produce  them ; 
under  Turkish  government  no  bards  have  ariaen.  "We  must 
first  take  notice  of  those  natural  conditiona  which  have  to 
be  excluded  once  for  all  from  the  drama  of  the  World's 
History.  In  the  Frigid  and  in  the  Torrid  zone  the  locality  of 
World- historical  peoples  cannot  be  found.  For  awakening 
consciousness  takes  its  rise  surrounded  by  natural  in- 
lluoneea  alone,  and  every  development  of  it  ia  the  reflection 
of  spirit  back  upon  itself  in  opposition  to  the  immediate^ 
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vnrefleeted  diancter  of  mere  nature.  Ifatnre  is  t>ierefa« 
one  element  in  this  antithetic  abatncting  proceoe  ;  Nature  is 
the  first  stand  point  from  which  man  can  gain  freedom  within 
himself,  and  this  liberation  mast  not  be  rendered  difficult  by 
natural  obatructiotia.  Nature,  as  contrasted  with  Spirit,  is  a 
quantitative  mass,  whose  power  must  not  be  bo  gre&t  >u 
to  make  ite  eingte  force  omnipotent.  In  the  extreme  looes 
man  cannot  come  to  free  movement ;  cold  and  heat  are  here 
too  powerful  to  allow  Spirit  to  build  up  a  world  for  itseif. 
Arintotte  said  long  ago,  "  When  pressing  needs  are  satis&ed, 
roan  tuma  to  the  general  and  more  elevated,"  But  in  the 
eitrerae  zones  such  pressure  may  be  said  never  to  cease, 
never  to  be  worded  off;  men  are  constantly  impelled  to 
direct  attention  to  nature,  to  the  glowing  rays  of  the  eun, 
and  the  icy  frost.  The  true  theatre  of  UiBtory  ia  therefore 
the  temperate  zone ;  or  rather,  ita  northern  half,  because 
the  earth  there  presents  itself  in  a  continental  form,  and  has 
a  broad  breast,  as  the  Greeks  say.  In  the  south,  on  the 
contrary,  it  divides  itself,  and  runs  out  into  many  points. 
Tlie  same  peculiarity  shews  itself  in  natural  products.  The 
north  has  many  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  with  common 
clmracteri sties ;  in  the  south,  where  the  land  diridea  itself 
into  points,  QHturol  forms  also  present  individual  features 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

The  "World  is  divided  into  OldnnANea;  the  nameof  i^'ew 
having  originated  in  the  fact  that  America  and  Australia 
have  only  lately  became  known  to  us.  But  these  parts  of 
the  world  are  not  only  relatively  new,  but  intrinsicaliy  so  in 
Ti'speet  of  their  entire  physical  and  psychical  constitution, 
Tlieir  geological  antiquity  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I 
will  not  deny  the  New  World  the  honour  of  having  emerged 
from  the  sea  at  the  world's  formation  contemporaneously 
with  the  old :  yet  the  Archipelago  between  South  America 
and  Asia  shews  a  physical  immaturity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  islands  are  so  constituted,  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  only 
a  superficial  deposit  of  earth  over  rocks,  which  shoot  up  from 
the  fathomless  deep,  and  bear  the  character  of  novel  originar 
tion.  New  Holland  shews  a  not  less  immature  geographical 
tharacter  \  for  in  penetrating  from  the  settlements  of  the 
English  farther  into  the  country,  we  discover  immense 
I     streams,  which  have  not  yet  developed  themselves  to  such  a 
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degree  as  to  dig  a  channel  for  themselves,  but  lose  theni- 
Belvea  in  nui^hes.  Of  America  and  its  grade  of  civiluuition-, 
eepecially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  have  information,  but 
it  iniporta  nothing  more  than  that  this  culture  was  an 
eutir^y  national  one,  which  must  expire  as  soou  as  Spirit 
approached  it.  America  has  always  shewn  itself  physically 
and  psychically  powerless,  and  still  shows  itself  so.  For  the 
-  aborigines,  after  the  landing  of  the  Europeans  in  America, 
gradually  vanished  at  t))e  breath  of  European  activitj.  In 
the  United  States  of  North  America  all  the  citizens  are  of 
European  descent,  witli  whom  the  old  inhabitants  could  not 
amalgamate,  but  were  driven  back.  The  abori^nes  have 
certainly  adopted  some  arts  and  usages  from  the  Europeans, 
among  others  that  of  brandy- drinking,  which  baa  operated 
with  deadly  effect.  In  the  South  the  natives  were  treated 
with  much  greater  violence,  and  employed  in  hard  laboura  to 
which  their  strength  was  by  no  meana  competent.  A  mild 
and  passionless  dispoHitiou,  want  of  spirit,  and  a  crouching 
eubmiesiveness  towards  a  Creole,  and  still  more  towards  a 
European,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans; and  it  will  be  long  before  the  Europeans  succeed  in 
producing  any  independence  of  feeling  in  them.  The  infe-' 
riority  otthese  iudividuals  in  all  respects,  even  in  regard  to  ' 
size,  is  very  manifest  i  only  the  quite  southern  races  in 
Patagonia  are  more  vigorous  natures,  but  still  abidmg  in 
their  natural  condition  of  rudeness  and  barbarism.  When  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Catholic  clergy  proposed  to  accustom  the  In< 
dians  to  European  culture  and  manners  (they  have,  as  is  well 
known,  founded  a  state  in  Paraguay  and  convents  in  Mexico 
and  California),  they  commenced  a  dose  intimacy  with  them, 
and  prescribed  for  them  the  duties  of  the  day,  which,  sloth- 
ful though  their  disposition  was,  they  complied  with  under  the 
authority  of  the  Eriiirs.  These  prescripts,  (at  midnight  a  bel! 
had  to  remind  them  even  of  their  matrimonial  duties,)  were 
first,  and  very  wisely,  directed  to  the  creation  of  wants — the 
springs  of  human  activity  generally.  The  weakness  of  the 
American  physiijue  was  a  chief  reason  for  bringing  the 
negroes  to  America,  to  employ  their  labour  in  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  in  the  New  World ;  for  the  negroes  are  far 
more  susceptible  of  European  culture  than  the  IiidimiB,  and 
aji  Eoglish  traveller  has  adduced  instanoep  of  negroes  baniig 
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become  competent  clergrmeD,  medical  men,  A«.  (a  negn 
first  diBcoTered  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark),  while  onl;  a 
Buigle  native  was  known  to  him  whose  intellect  was  suffi- 
cieotly  developed  to  enable  him  to  study,  but  who  had  died 
soon  after  beginning,  through  excee±iive  brandy-drinking. 
Tiie  weakness  of  the  human  physique  of  America  baa  beea 
aggravated  by  a  delieieucy  iu  the  mere  toola  and  appliances 
of  progress, — the  want  oi  liorte*  and  iroa,  the  chief  inatru- ,■ 
meiita  by  which  they  were  subdued. 

The  original  nation  having  vanished  or  nearly  so,  the 
effective  population  cornea  for  the  most  part  from  Europe ; 
and  what  takes  place  in  America,  is  but  an  emanation  from 
Europe.  Europe  has  sent  its  surplus  population  to  Americs 
in  much  the  same  way  as  from  the  old  Imperial  Cities, 
where  trade-guilds  were  dominant  imd  trade  was  stereotyped, 
many  persons  escaped  to  other  towns  which  were  not  vmder 
Buch  a  yoke,  and  where  the  burden  of  imposts  was  not  bo 
heavy.  Thus  arose,  by  the  side  of  Hamburg,  Altona,— by 
Frankfort,  Offenbach, — by  Nil rn burg,  Fiirth, — and  Caronge 
by  Geneva.  The  relation  between  Sorth  America  and  Europe 
is  similar.  Mauj  Enelisbmeu  have  settled  there,  where 
burdens  and  imposts  do  not  esisfc,  and  where  the  combina- 
ttou  of  European  appliances  and  Europeaji  ingenuity  baa 
availed  to  realize  some  produce  from  the  ejtenaive  and  still 
virgin  boU.  Indeed  the  emigration  in  question  offers  many 
iidvantages.  The  emigrants  have  got  rid  of  much  that 
might  be  obstructive  to  their  interests  at  home,  while  they 
take  with  them  the  advantages  of  EoropeaJi  independence 
of  spirit,  and  acquired  skill ;  while  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  vigorously,  but  who  have  not  found  in  Europe 
opportunities  for  doing  bo,  a  sphere  of  action  is  certaiiuy 
presented  in  America. 

America,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected indeed  byan  isthmus,  but  which  has  not  been  the  means 
of  establishing  intercourse  bet^veen  them.  Bather,  these 
two  diviBions  are  most  decidedly  distinct  from  each  other. 
North  America  shews  us  on  approaching  it,  along  its  eastern 
il  coast,  behind  which  is  stretched 
s  blue  mountains  or  Apalachians ; 
Streams  issuing  from  them 


a  wide  border  of  le 
I  chain  of  mountains— t 
iurther  north  the  Allegha 


VBt«r  the  country  towards  the  coast,  which  aflbrds  advan- 
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tagea  tit  the  moat  desirable  kind  to  the  United  States,  wlioee 
origin  belongs  to  this  region.  Behind  that  niountain-cliain 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  flows,  (in  eonnectiou.  with  huge 
Iakea),ironi  Bonth  to  north, and  on  thisriver  lie  the  northern 
colonies  of  Canada.  Farther  wost  we  meet  the  baain  of  the 
vaat  Miasisaippi,  and  the  basina  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio, 
which  it  receives,  and  then  debouches  into  the  bay  of  Mexico. 
On  the  weatem  aide  of  this  region  we  have  in  flke  manner 
a  long  mountain  chaiu,  running  through  Mexico  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  under  the  names  of  the  Andes  or 
Cordillera,  cutting  off  an  edge  of  coast  along  the  whole 
west  aide  of  South  America.  The  border  formed  by  this  is 
narrower  and  offers  fewer  advantages  than  that  of  North 
Amerioau  There  lie  Peru  and  Chili.  On  the  east  side  flow 
eastwards  the  monstrous  streams  of  the  Orinocjj  and  Ama- 
zons ;  they  form  great  valleys,  not  adapted  however  for 
cultivation,  since  they  are  only  wide  desert  steppes.  Towards 
the  south  fiows  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  whose  tributaries  have 
their  origin  partly  in  the  Cordilleras,  partly  in  the  northern 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ama- 
zona  Irom  its  own.  To  the  diatnct  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata 
belong  Brazil,  and  the  Spanish  E«puhlics.  Columbia  is  the 
northern  coast-land  of  South  America,  at  the  west  of  which, 
flowing  along  the  Andes,  the  Mhgdaleua  debouches  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  republica  have  come  to 
occuny  South  as  well  as  North  America.  In  comparing 
Soutn  America  (reckoning  Mexico  aspartofit)  with  Worth 
America,  we  observe  an  astonishing  contrast. 

In  North  America  we  witness  a  prosperous  state  nf  things, 
an  increase  of  industry  and  population,  civil  order  and  firm 
freedom;  the  whole  federation  constitutes  but  a  single 
state,  and  has  its  political  centres.  In  South  America,  on 
the  contrary,  the  republics  depend  only  on  military  force  ; 
their  whole  history  is  a  continued  revolution ;  federated 
states  become  diaunited ;  others  previously  separated  become 
united  ;  and  all  these  changes  originate  in  military  revolu- 
tions. The  more  special  differences  between  the  two  parts  of 
America  shew  us  two  opposite  directions,  the  one  in  political 
respects,  the  other  in  regard  to  religion.  South  America, 
where  the  Spaniards  settled  and  asserted  supremacy,  is  Oa- 
tliciic;  North  America,  although  a  land  of  sects  of  everj'  niune. 


is  yet  fimdamentaDy,  Protestant.  A  wider  distinction  la  pre« 
■CDted  in  the  fact,  tbat  Soutli  America  was  conquered,  but 
Xorth  America  colunised.  The  Spaniards  took  pofisesaion 
of  Soutt  America  to  govern  it,  and  to  become  rich  through 
occupying  political  ofiicea,  and  by  esactions.  Depending 
on  a  very  distant  mother- country,  their  desires  found  n 
larger  scope,  and  by  force  address  and  confidence  they  gained 
a  great  predominance  over  the  Indiana,  The  North  Ameri- 
ej<n  States  were,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  eoloniaed,  by 
Europeans.  Since  in  England  Puritans,  Episcopalians,  nud 
Catholics  were  engaged  io  perpetual  conflict,  and  now  one 
party,  now  the  other  had  the  upper  hand,  many  emigrated 
to  seek  religious  freedom  on  a  foreign  shore.  These  were 
iitduBtriouB  Europeans,  who  betook  themselvee  to  agriculture, 
tobacco  and  cotton  planting,  &c.  Soon  the  whole  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  was  given  to  labour,  and  the  basis  of  their 
existence  as  a  united  body  lay  in  the  necessities  that  bind 
man  to  man,  the  desire  of  repose,  the  establishment  of  civil 
rights,  security  and  freedom,  and  a  community  arising  from 
the  aggregation  of  individuals  as  atomic  constituents  ;  so  that 
the  state  was  merely  something  external  for  the  protection 
of  property.  From  the  Protestant  religioa  apraug  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  mutual  confidence  of  individuals, — trust  in  the 
honourable  dispositions  of  other  men  ;  for  in  the  Protestant 
Church  the  entire  life — its  activity  generally — is  the  field 
for  what  it  deems  religious  works.  Among  Catholics,  on  the 
contrary,  the  basis  of  such  a  confidence  cannot  exist  j  for 
in  secular  matters  only  force  and  voluntary  subservienee  are 
the  principles  of  action ;  and  the  forms  which  are  called 
Constitutions  are  in  this  cose  only  a  resort  of  necessity,  and 
are  no  protection  against  mistrust. 

If  we  compare  North  America  further  with  Europe,  we 
shaU  find  in  the  former  the  permanent  example  of  a  repub- 
lican constitution.  A  subjective  unity  presents  itself;  for 
there  is  a  President  at  the  head  of  the  State,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  security  against  any  monarchical  ambition,  is  chosen 
only  for  four  years.  Universal  protection  for  property,  and 
a  something  approaching  entire  immunity  from  public  bui^ 
dens,  are  facts  which  are  constantly  held  up  to  commends 
tion.  We  have  in  these  facta  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  community, — the  endeaTour  of  the  individual  after  no- 
ijuisitiou,  commercial  profit,  and  gain  ;  the  preponderance  of 
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ptituUe  interest,  devoting  itseif  to  thnt  of  the  cominuiiity 
only  for  ita  ovu  advantage.  We  find,  certaioly,  legal  rela- 
tioDS — a  formal  code  of  laws ;  but  reapeet  for  law  DzieCa 
apart  from  genuine  probity,  and  the  American  merchants 
cominoaly  lie  under  the  imputation  of  dishoneBt  dealingi 
under  legal  protection.  If,  on  the  one  side,  the  Proteetant 
Church  dovelopa  the  eaaential  principle  of  confidence,  aa 
already  stated,  it  thereby  involves  on  the  other  hand  the  re- 
cognition of  the  validity  of  the  element  of  feeling  to  Hucb  a 
degree  aa  givea  encourngement  to  unseemly  vurietiea  of 
caprice.  Those  who  adopt  this  etand-point  maintain,  that, 
as  every  one  may  have  bis  peculiar  way  of  viewing  things 
qetteralli/,  ao  he  may  have  alao  a  religion  peculiar  to  himself. 
Thence  the  splitting  up  into  bo  many  sects,  which  reach  tho 
very  acme  of  absurdity;  many  of  which  have  a  form  of 
worship  consisting  in  convulsive  movements,  and  sometimea 
in  the  moat  aenauous  eitravagancea.  This  complete  freedom 
of  worship  is  developed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  various  con- 1 
gregations  choosemmisteraanddiamiaa  them  according  to  their 
absolute  pleaaurei  for  the  Church  is  no  independent  existence, 
— having  B.  substantial  spiritual  being,  and  correspondingly 
permanent  eitemal  arrangement, — but  the  afiairs  of  religion 
are  regulated  by  the  good  pleasure  for  the  time  being  of  the 
members  of  the  community,  la  North  America  tho  moat 
unbounded  licence  of  imagination  in  religious  matters  pre* 
vails,  and  that  religious  unity  ia  wanting  which  has  been 
maintained  in  European  States,  where  deviations  are  limited 
to  a  few  confessions.  As  to  the  political  condition  of  North 
America,  the  general  object  of  the  existence  of  this  State  is 
not  yet  flied  and  determined,  and  the  neceaaity  for  a  firm  ' 
combination  does  not  yet  eiist ;  for  a  real  State  and  a  real 
Government  arise  only  after  a  distinction  of  classes  has 
arisen,  when  wealth  and  poverty  become  extreme,  and  when 
such  a  conditionof  things  preaenta  itselfthat  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  can  no  longer  satisfy  its  necessities  in  toe  way  in 
whicli  it  lias  been  accustomed  so  todo.  But  America  is  hitherto 
exempt  from  this  presiure,  for  it  has  the  outlet  of  coloniza' 
tion  constantly  and  widely  oj)en,  and  multitudea  are  con- 
tinually  streaming  into  the  pl»inB  of  the  Mississippi.  By 
this  meana  the  chief  aource  of  discontent  is  removed,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  civil  condition  is  guaranteed.  A 
comparison  of  the  Coited  States  of  Iforth  America  with 
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liaropean  lands  ia.  therefore  impossible  j  for  in  Europe,  such 
a  natural  outlet  for  population,  notwithstanding  all  the  eiui- 
grations  that  take  pUce,  does  not  exist.  Had  the  woods  of 
Germaoy  been  in  existence,  the  French  Kovolution  would 
not  have  occurred.  Korth  America  will  be  comparable  with 
Europe  only  after  the  immeasurable  space  which  that 
country  presents  to  its  inhabitants  shall  have  been  occupied, 
and  the  members  of  the  pohtical  body  sliaH  have  begun  to  be 
pressed  back  on  each  other.  !North  America  is  stiU  in  the 
condition  of  having  land  to  begin  to  cultivate.  Only  when, 
as  in  Europe,  the  direct  increase  of  agriculturists  is  checked, 
will  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  pressing  outwards  to  occupy 
the  fields,  press  inwarda  upon  each  other, — pursuing  town 
occupations,  and  trading  with  their  fellovr  citizens ;  and  so 
form  a  compact  system  of  civil  society , and  require  an  orgaruEed 
state.  The  Nortn  American  Federation  have  no  neighbouring 
State,  (towards  whichthey  occupy  arelation  similar  to  that  of 
European  States  to  each  other),  one  which  they  regard  witli 
mistrust,  and  against  which  they  must  kei'p  up  a  standing 
army.  Canada  and  Mexico  are  not  objects  of  fear,  and  Eng- 
land baa  had  fifty  years  experience,  that  fiee  America  is 
more  profitable  to  her  than  it  was  in  a  state  of  dependence. 
The  militia  of  the  North  American  Bepublic  proved  them- 
selves quite  as  brave  in  the  War  of  Independence,  as  the 
Dutch  under  Philip  II. ;  but  generally,  wiicre  Independence 
ia  not  at  stake,  less  power  is  diapkved,  and  ia  the  year  1814 
the  militia  held  out  out  indifi'ereutly  against  the  English. 
"America  is  therefore  the  land  of  the  future,  wliere,  in  the 
I  ages  that  li&  before  us,  the  burden  of  the  World's  History 
'-«liall  reveal  itself, — perliaps  in  a  contest  between  North  and 
South  America.  It  is  a  laud  of  desire  for  all  those  who  are 
weary  of  the  historical  lumber-room  of  old  Europe.  Na- 
poleon is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Cette  vieille  Europe 
iii'ennuie."  It  is  for  America  to  abandon  the  ground  on 
which  hitherto  the  History  of  the  World  has  developed  itself. 
What  h(M  taken  place  in  the  New  World  up  to  the  present 
time  ia  only  an  echo  of  the  Old  World, — -the  expression  of 
a  foreign  Life  ;  and  as  a.  Land  of  the  Future,  it  has  no 
interest  for  us  here,  for,  as  regards  Hutory,  onr  concern 
must  he  with  that  which  has  been  and  that  which  ia.  In  re- 
gard to  Fhtloiophg,  on  the  other  band,  we  have  to  do  witb 
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that  which  (strictly  speaking)  ia  neither  pnat  nor  future,  hat 
with  thai  which  ie,  which  has  an  etemnl  existence — with 
Beasou  ;  aad  this  is  quite  euflicient  to  occupy  us. 

DiauiiBaing,  then,  the  New  World,  and  the  dreams  to 
which  it  may  give  rise,  we  pass  over  to  the  Old  World — the 
Bcene  of  the  World's  Hiatory  ;  and  must  first  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  elements  and  conditions  of  existence 
which  it  presents.  America  is  divided  iuto  two  parts,  which 
are  indeed  connected  by  an  Isthmus,  but  which  forms 
only  an  estema],  material  bond  of  union.  The  Old  World, 
on  the  contrary,  which  liea  opposite  to  America,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  its  continuity  in- 
terrupted by  a  deep  inlet— the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
three  Continents  that  compose  it  have  an  essentia]  relation 
to  each  other,  and  constitute  a  totality.  Their  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  that  they  lie  round  this  Sea,  and  therefore  have  an 
easy  means  of  communication ;  for  rirers  and  seas  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  disjoining,  but  as  tmiting.  ^gland  and 
Brittany,  Norway  and  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Livonia,  have 
been  united.  JFor  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  is  aimUarly  the  uniting  element,  aud  the  centra 
of  World-History.  Greece  hes  here,  the  focua  of  light  in 
History.  Then  in  Syria  we  have  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of 
Judaism  and  of  Christianity ;  south-east  of  it  lie  Mecca  and 
Medina,  the  cradle  of  the  Mussulman  faith ;  towards  the 
west  Delphi  and  Athens  ;  farther  west  still,  Eome :  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  we  have  also  Alexandria  and  Carthage. 
The  Mediterranean  is  thus  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  for  it 
ia  that  which  conditioned  and  vitalized  it.  Without  it  the 
History  of  the  World  could  not  be  conceived:  it  would  be 
like  ancient  Borne  or  Athens  without  the  forum,  where  all 
the  life  of  the  city  came  together.  The  eitensive  tract  of 
eastern  Asia  is  severed  from  the  process  of  general  historical 
development,  and  has  no  share  in  it ;  so  also  Northern  Europe, 
which  took  part  in  the  World's  History  only  at  a  later  date, 
and  had  no  part  in  it  while  the  Old  World  lasted  ;  for  this  waa 
exclusively  limited  to  the  countries  lying  round  theMediter- 
ranean  Sea.  Julius  Cffisar's  crossing  the  Alps — the  conquest 
of  Gaul  and  the  relation  into  whicii  the  Germans  thereby 
entered  with  the  Boman  Empire — makes  consequently  an 
h  in  History  j  for  in  vittua  of  this  it  begjioe  to  extend  iU 
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boundaries  beyond  the  Alps.  Eastern  Asia  and  thai  traii»> 
Alpine  country  are  the  eitremes  of  this  agitated  focua  of 
human  life  around  the  Mediterranean, — the  beginning  and 
end  of  History, — ita  rise  and  decline. 

The  more  special  geographical  distinctions  must  now  be 
eBtablished,  and  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  rational 
distinctionB,  in  contrast  with  t!io  variety  of  merely  accidental 
circumatancea.   Of  these  characterifitic  differences  there  are 

(1.)  The  arid  elevated  land  with  its  extensive  ateppes  and 

( 2.)  The  valley  plains, — the  Land  of  Transition  permeated 
and  watered  by  great  Streama. 

(3.)  The  coast  region  in  immediate  connection  with  the  sea. 

These  three  geographical  elements  are  the  essential  ones, 
and  we  shall  see  each  quarter  of  the  globe  triply  divided  ac- 
cordingly. The  first  is  the  Bubstantial,  unvarymg,  metaDic, 
elevated  region,  intractably  shut  op  within  itself,  but  per- 
haps adapted  to  aend  forth  impulses  over  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  tbe  second  forma  centres  of  civilization,  and  is  the  yet 
undeveloped  independence  [of  humanity] ;  the  third  offers 
the  means  of  connecting  the  world  together,  and  of  main- 
taining  the  connection. 

(1.)  ITis  eleeated  land.  We  see  such  a  description  of 
country  in  middle  Aaia  inhabited  by  Mongolians,  (using  the 
word  in  a  general  sense)  :  from  the  Caspian  Sea  these  Steppes 
stretch  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Black  Sea. 
As  similar  tracts  may  be  cited  the  deaerts  of  Arabia  and  of 
Barbary  in  Africa ;  in  South  America  the  country  round  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  Paraguay.  The  peculiarity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  elevated  region,  which  is  watered  sometimes 
only  by  rain,  or  by  the  overflowing  of  a  river,  (as  are  the 
plains  of  the  Orinoco)- — is  the  patriarchal  life,  the  division 
into  single  families.  The  region  which  theae  families  occupy 
is  unfruitful  or  productive  only  temporarily :  the  iahabitanta 
have  their  property  not  in  the  land, — from  which  they  derive 
only  a  trifling  profit, — but  in  the  animals  that  wander  with 
them.  For  a  long  time  these  £nd  pasture  in  the  plains,  and 
when  they  are  depastured,  the  tribe  movea  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  They  are  careless  and  provide  nothing  for  the 
vinter,  on  whkb  aocouat  therefore,  half  of  the  herd  is  fr» 
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quently  cut  off.  Among  these  inliabitftnta  of  the  upland  there 
eiist  no  legal  relatioua,  aud  consei^uently  there  are  eihibited 
among  them  the  extremes  of  hospitality  and  rapine ;  the  last 
more  especially  when  they  are  surrounded  bj  riviliged  na- 
tions, a&  the  Arabians,  who  are  assisted  in  their  depredations 
by  their  horses  and  camels.  The  Mongolians  feed  on  mare's 
milk,  aud  thus  the  horae  supplies  them  at  the  same  time  with 
appliances  for  nourishment  and  for  war.  Although  this  is 
the  form  of  their  patriarchal  lile,  it  often  happens  that  they 
cohere  together  in  great  masses,  and  by  an  impulse  of  one 
kind  or  another,  are  excited  to  external  movement.  Though 
previously  of  peaceful  disposition,  they  then  rush  as  a  deva«- 
tating  inundation  over  civilized  lauds,  and  the  revolution 
which  ensues  has  no  other  result  than  destruction  and  deso- 
lation. Such  an  agitation  was  excited  among  those  tribes 
under  Zengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane :  they  destroyed  all 
before  tbem  ;  then  vanished  again,  as  does  an  OTervrhelming 
Forest-torrent, — possessing  no  inherent  principle  of  vitality. 
From  the  uplands  they  rush  do^niuto  the  dells  :  there  dwell 
peaceful  mountaiaeerd, — berdsmea  who  also  occupy  them- 
»elrea  with  ^ricultnre,  as  do  the  Swiss.  Asia  has  aJso  such 
t,  people :  they  are  however  on  the  whole  a  less  important 
element. 

(2.)  The  valley  plains.  These  are  plains,  permeated  by 
rivers,  and  which  owe  the  whole  of  their  fertility  to  the 
streams  by  which  they  are  formed.  Such  a  Valley-Piain  is 
China, — India,  traversed  by  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, — 
Babylonia,  where  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  flow, — Egypt, 
natered  by  the  Nile.  In  these  regions  extensive  Kingdoms 
arise,  and  the  foundation  of  great  States  begins.  For  agri- 
culture, which  prevails  here  as  the  primary  principle  of 
subsistence  for  individuals,  is  asBisted  by  the  regularity  of 
seasons,  which  require  corresponding  agricultural  operations ; 
property  in  land  commences,  and  the  consequent  legal  rela- 
tions;—that  is  to  say,  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  State, 
which  becomes  possible  only  in  connection  with  auch 
relations. 

(3.)  The  eoatt  land.  A  Eiver  divides  districts  of  country 
from  eacii  other,  but  still  more  does  the  aea ;  and  we  are 
accustonied  to  regard  water  as  the  separating  element. 
£apediJly  in  recent  times  hub  >t  been  insisted  upon  that  Statei 
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must  ncceBsarily  liave  been  separated  by  natural  features,- 
Yet  oa  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted  aa  a  fundamental 
principle  that  nothing  unites  bo  much  as  water,  for  coantriM. 
are  nothing  elae  thau  districts  occupied  by  streams.  Silesia, 
I'or  instance,  is  the  valley  of  the  Oder ;  Bohemia  and  Saxony 
are  the  valley  of  the  Elbe ;  Egypt  it<  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
With  the  sea  this  is  not  less  the  case,  aa  has  been  already 

Jointed  out.  Only  Mountains  separate.  Thus  the  Pyreneea 
seidedly  separate  Spain  from  France.  The  Europeans  have 
been  in  constant  connectioQ  with  America  ajid  the  East 
Indies  ever  since  they  were  discovered;  but  they  have 
scarcely  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa  and  AsiOr 
because  intercourse  by  land  ie  much  more  difficult  than  by 
water.  Only  through  the  fact  of  being  a  sea,  has  tlie  Medi- 
terranean become  a  focus  of  national  life.  Let  us  now  look 
at  the  character  of  the  nations  that  are  conditioned  by  this 
third  element. 

The  sea  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  indefinite,the  unlimited,  ancl_ 
infinite ;  and  in  feeling  hi»  own  infinite  in  that  lufluite,  man'] 
is  stimulated  and  emboldened  to  stretch  beyond  the  limited ; 
the  sea  invites  man  to  conquest,  and  to  piratical  plunder,  bill 
also  to  hopeat  gam  and  to  commerce,  The  land,  the 
Talley-plain  attaclies  him  to  the  soil ;  it  involves  him 
infinite  multitude  of  dependencies,  but  the  sea  carries  turn 
out  beyond  these  limited  circles  of  thought  and  action. 
Those  who  navigate  the  sea,  have  indeed  gain  for  their  ob- 
ject, but  the  means  are  in  this  respect  paradoxical,  inasmuch, 
as  they  hazard  both  property  and  life  to  attain  it.  Tho 
means  therefore  are  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  they 
aim  at.  This  is  what  exalts  theu-  gain  and  occupation  above 
itself,  and  makes  it  something  brave  and  noble.  Coiirage  ts 
necessarily  introduced  into  trade,  daring  is  joined  with  wis- 
dom. For  tlie  daring  which  encountera  the  sea  must  at  the 
same  time  embrace  wariness — cunning— since  ithas  to  do  with 
tlie  treacherous,  the  moat  unreliable  and  deceitful  element. 
This  boundless  plain  is  absolutely  yielding, — withstanding 
no  pressure,  not  even  a  breatJi  of  wind.  It  looks  boumt 
lessly  innocent,  submissive,  friendly,  and  insinuating  ;  and 
it  is  exactly  this  submissiveness  which  changes  the  sea  into 
the  most  dangerous  and  violent  element.  To  this  deceitful* 
IWH  and  violence  man  opposes  merely  a  simple  piece  of  wood ; 
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ennfides  entirely  in  hia  courage  and  presence  of  mind  j  and 
thus  paBaee  tram  a  firm  ground  to  an  unstable  eupport, 
taking  hia  artificial  ground  with  him.  The  Ship, — that  awaa 
ot'tlie  sea,  which  cuta  the  watery  plain  in  agile  and  arching 
movementa  or  deBcribea  circles  upon  it, — is  a  machine  whose 
invention  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  boldness  of  man 
na  well  as  to  his  understanding.  This  stretching  out  of  the 
sea  beyond  t)ie  liniitationa  of  the  land,  is  wanting  to  the 
splendid  political  edifices  of  Afliatic  States,  although  they 
Iheiuselvea  border  on  the  sea,  — as  for  eiample,  China.  For 
iheui  the  sea  ia  only  the  limit,  the  ceasing  of  the  land;  they 
hove  no  positive  relation  to  it.  The  activity  to  which  the 
sea  invites,  is  a  quite  peculiar  one :  thence  arises  the  fact 
ihat  the  coaat-landa  almost  always  separate  themselves  from 
the  statea  of  the  interior  although  they  are  connected  with 
these  by  a  river.  Thus  Uolland  has  severed  itself  from 
GJermaay,  Portugal  from  Spain. 

lu  accordauce  with  these  data  we  may  now  consider  the 
three  portions  of  the  globe  with  which  History  is  concerned, 
and  here  the  three  characteristic  principles  manifest  them* 
selves  in  a  more  or  less  striking  manner:  Africa  has  for  its 
leading  classical  feature  the  Oplaod,  Asia  tho  contrast  of 
river  regions  with  the  Uphind,  Europe  the  mingling  of  tbeae 
several  elements. 

Africa  must  be  divided  into  three  parts :  one  is  that 
which  lies  south  of  the  desert  of  Sahara, — Africa  proper, — the 
Upland  almost  entirely  unknown  to  ua,  with  narrow  coast- 
tracts  along  the  sea ;  the  second  is  that  to  the  north  of 
the  desert, — European  Africa  ^if  we  may  so  call  it),  —  a  coaat- 
land ;  the  third  ia  the  river  region  of  the  Nile,  the  only 
valiey-laiid  of  Africa,  and  which  is  in  connexion  with  Asia. 

Africa  proper,  aa  far  as  History  goes  back,  baa  remained — 
for  all  purposes  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Worid — 
shut  up  ;  it  is  the  Gold-land  compressed  within  itself, — tho 
land  of  childhood,  which  lying  beyond  the  day  of  self- 
conscious  history,  is  enveloped  in  the  dark  mantle  of  Wight. 
Its  isohited  character  originates  not  merely  in  its  tropical 
nature,  but  essentially  in  its  geographical  condition.  Tho 
triangle  which  it  forma  (if  we  take  the  West  Coast, — which 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  makes  a  strongly  indented  angle, — for 
i,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Kist  Coast  te  Cape  Gar- 
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dafu  for  another)  is  on  two  sides  so  constituted  for  th» 
Bjost  part,  as  to  have  n  very  nnrrow  Coast  Tract,  habitable 
only  in  a  few  isolated  spota.  Nest  to  this  towards  the  interior, 
follows  to  almost  the  same  extent,  a  girdle  of  marsh  land 
■with  the  moat  luiuriant  vegetation,  the  especial  home  of 
ravenous  beasts,  snakes  of  all  kinds, — a  border  tract  whose 
atmosphere  is  poisonous  to  Europeans.  This  border  con- 
stituted the  base  of  a  cincture  of  high  mountains,  which 
are  only  at  distant  intervals  traversed  by  streams,  and 
where  they  are  so,  in  such  a.  way  as  to  form  no  means  of 
■union  with  the  interior ;  for  the  interruption  occurs  but 
Beldom  below  tlie  upper  part  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  only  in  individual  narrow  channels,  where  are  frequently 
found  innavigahie  waterfalls  and  torrents  crossing  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  During  the  three  or  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies that  the  Europeans  have  known  this  border-land  and 
have  taken  places  in  it  into  their  possession,  they  have  only 
here  and  there  (and  that  but  for  a  sliort  time)  passed  these 
mountains,  and  have  nowhere  settled  down  beyond  them. 
The  land  surrounded  by  these  mountains  is  an  unknown 
Upland,  from  which  on  the  other  hand  the  Negroes  have 
eeldpin  made  their  way  through.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
occurred  at  many  very  distant  points,  outbreaks  c"  terribia 
hordes  which  rushed  down  upon  the  more  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  the  declivities.  Whether  any  internal  movement  had 
takenplace,orif  BO,  of  what  character,  we  do  not  know.  Wbat 
ve  do  know  of  these  hordes,  is  the  contrast  between  their  con- 
duct in  their  wars  and  forays  themselves, — which  eihibited 
the  most  reckless  inhumanity  and  disgusting  barbarism, — and 
the  fact  that  aftemardB,  when  their  rage  was  spent,  in  the  calm 
time  of  peace,  they  shewed  themselves  mild  and  well  disposed 
towards  the  Europeans,  when  they  became  acquainted  with 
Ihera.  This  holds  good  of  the  Fullahs  and  of  the  Mandingo 
tribes,  who  inhabit  the  mountain  terraces  of  the  tSenegal 
and  Gambia.  The  second  portion  of  Africa  is  the  river 
district  of  the  Nile, — Egypt  j  which  was  adapted  to  become  a 
mighty  centre  of  independent  civilization,  and  therefore  is  as 
isolated  and  singular  in  Africa  as  Africa  itself  appears  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  northern  part  o£ 
4friea,  which  may  be  specially  called  that  of  the  coast-terri- 
tori/,  (for  Egypt  lias  been  frequently  driven  back 
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tiie  MediterraaeaD)  lies  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  ;  a  magnificent  territory,  on  which  Carthage  once 
Liy, — the  site  of  the  modern  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli.  This  part  was  to  be— ini*#*  be  attached  to 
Europe :  the  French  have  lately  made  a  succeaaful  effort  in 
this  direction :  like  Hither-Asia,  it  looks  Europe- wards. 
Here  in  their  turn  have  Carthaginiana,  Eomans  and  Byzan- 
tiues,  Mussaluien,  Arahiaus,  had  their  abode,  aiid  the 
interests  of  Europe  have  alwajs  striven  to  get  a  footing 
in  it. 

The  peculiarly  African  character  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
for  the  very  reason  that  in  reference  to  it,  we  niuat  quvt«  give 
up  the  principle  which  naturally  acooitipaaies  all  our  ideas, ^ 
the  category  of  Universality.  In  Negro  life  the  eharacteristio 
point  ia  the  fact  that  conaciousneas  has  not  yet  attained  to 
the  realization  of  any  Bubetantial  objective  existence, — as  for 
example,  God,  or  Law, — in  which  the  interest  of  man's  voli- 
tion ia  involved  and  in  which  he  realizes  his  own  being.  This 
distinction  between  himself  as  an  individual  and  the  univer- 
sality of  his  essential  being,  the  Alrican  in  the  uniform,  unde- 
veloped oneness  of  his  existence  has  not  yet  attained  ;  so  that 
the  Knowledge  of  an  absolute  Being,  an  Other  and  a  Higher 
than  his  individual  self,  is  entirely  wanting.  The  Negro, 
as  already  observed,  exliibits  the  natural  man  in  hia  com- 
pletely wild  and  untamed  state.  We  must  lay  aside  all  tliought 
of  reverence  and  morality — all  that  we  call  feeling — if  we 
would  rightly  comprehend  him ;  there  is  nothing  harmonious 
with  humanity  to  be  found  in  thia  type  of  character.  The 
copiona  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  Missionaries  com- 
pletely confirm  this,  and  Mahomme danism  appears  to  he  the 
only  thing  which  in  any  way  brings  the  Negroes  within  the 
range  of  culture.  The  Mahommedans  too  understand  better 
than  the  Europeans,  how  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  grade  of  culture  which  the  Kegroes  occupy 
may  be  more  nearly  appreciated  by  considering  the  aspect 
which  Seligion  presents  among  them.  That  which  forma 
the  basis  of  religious  conceptions  is  the  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  man  of  a  Higher  Power — even  though  this  is  con- 
ceived only  as  a  pis  naturiS'-m  relation  to  which  he  fcela 
himself  a  weaker,  humbler  being.  Eeligion  begins  with  the 
CODsciouaneis   that  there  is  something  higher  thac  man. 
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But  even  Herodotus  called  the  Negroes  aorcerera  : — now  in 
Sorcery  we  have  not  the  idea  of  a  God,  of  a  moral  faith  i  H 
iBllSbitB  man  as  the  highest  power,  regarding  him  as  alone 
occupying  a  position  of  command  over  the  power  of  Nature. 
We  nave  here  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  a  Bpiritufll  adora- 
tion of  Grod,  nor  with  an  empire  of  Eight.  God  thundera, 
but  is  not  on  that  account  recognized  as  God.  For  the  soul 
of  mau,  Godmuat  be  more  than  a  thunderer,  whereas  among 
the  Negroes  this  is  not  the  case.  Although  they  are  neeeasa- 
rily  eonseiouB  of  dependence  upon  nature, — for  they  need  the 
beneficial  influence  of  storm,  rain,  cessation  of  the  rainy 
period,  and  so  on, — yet  this  does  not  conduct  them  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  Higher  Power :  it  is  they  who  command 
the  elements,  and  this  they  call  "  magic."  The  Kings  have 
M  class  of  ministers  through  whom  they  command  elemental 
changes,  and  every    place  posseasea  siich  magicians,  who 

Serfonn  special  ceremonies,  with  all  sorts  of  gesticulations, 
ances,  uproar,  and  shouting,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion commence  their  ineantatioua.  The  second  element 
in  their  religion,  consista  in  their  giving  an  outward  form  to 
this  supernatural  power—  projecting  their  hidden  might  into 
the  World  of  phenomena  by  means  of  images.  "What  tfiey 
conceive  of  as  the  power  in  question,  is  tnerefore  nothing 
really  objective,  ha\Ti)g  a  substantial  being  and  diflerent 
from  themselvea,  but  the  firat  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 
This,  taken  quite  indiscriminately,  they  exalt  to  tiie  dignity 
of  a  "Genius;"  it  may  be  an  animal,  a  tree,  a  stone,  or 
a  wooden  figure.  This  is  their  Fetish — a  word  to  which 
the  Portuguese  first  gave  currency,  and  which  is  derived  froni 
feilieo,  magic.  Here,  in  the  Fetish,  a  kind  of  objectire  in- 
dependence as  contrasted  with  the  arbitrary  fancy  of  tha 
inaividual  seems  to  manifest  itself;  hut  aa  the  objectivity  is 
nothing  other  than  the  fancy  of  the  individual  projecting 
itself  into  space,  the  human  individuality  remains  master  o( 
the  image  it  has  adopted.  If  any  mischance  occurs  which 
the  Fetish  has  not  averted,  if  ram  is  suspended,  if  there 
is  a  failure  in  the  crops,  they  bind  and  beat  or  destroy 
the  Fetish  and  bo  get  rid  of  it,  making  another  immediately, 
and  thus  holding  it  in  their  own  power.  Such  a  Fetiah  baa 
no  independence  as  an  object  of  religious  worship;  still  lepi 
lias  it  ssthetic  independence  oa  a  work  of  art ;  it  ia  merely  ■ 


creation  that  espresaes  tlie  arbitrary  cboice  of  its  maker,  aiid 
nhicU  always  remaina  in  liia  banda.  lu  short  there  is  no  re- 
lation of  dopeadeuce  in  this  religion.  There  is  however  one 
feature  that  points  to  Bomething  beyond  ; — the  Worship  of 
■iit$-Jiead, — in  which  their  deceased  forefathers  and  ancestors 
are  regarded  by  them  aa  a  power  influencing  the  living. 
Their  idea  in  the  matter  is  that  these  ancestora  exercise 
vengeance  and  inflict  upon  man  various  injuries — exactly  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  was  supposed  of  witches  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Yet  the  power  of  the  dead  ia  not  held  superior  to 
that  of  the  living,  for  the  Negroes  command  the  dead  and 
lay  spells  upon  them.  Thus  the  power  in  question  remains 
substantially  always  in  bondage  to  the  living  subject. 
Death  itself  is  looked  upon  by  the  Negroes  as  no  universal 
natural  law  ;  even  this,  they  think,  proceeds  from  evil- 
disposed  magicians.  In  this  doctrine  is  certainly  involved 
the  elevation  of  man  over  Nature  ;  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
chance  volition  of  man  ia  superior  to  the  merely  natural, — 
that  he  looks  upon  this  as  an  instrument  to  which  he  does 
not  pay  the  compliment  of  treating  it  in  a  way  conditioned 
by  itself,  but  which  he  commands.* 

But  irom  the  fact  that  man  is  regarded  aa  the  Highest,  it 
follows  that  be  bas  no  respect  for  liimself ;  for  only  with  the 
eonseiousnessof  a  Higher  Being  does  he  reach  apoint  of  view 
which  inspires  him  with  real  reverence.  For  if  arbitrary  choice 
ia  the  absolute,  the  only  substantial  objectivity  that  is  real- 
ized, the  mmd  cannot  in  such  be  conscious  of  any  ITniver- 
fality.  The  Negroes  indulge,  therefore,  that  perfect  contempt 
for  humanity,  which  in  its  bearing  on  Justice  and  Morality  is 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  race.  They  have  more- 
over no  kuowledgeof  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  although 
spectres  are  snppoeed  to  appear.  The  undervaluing  of 
humanity  among  them  reaches  an  incredible  degree  of 
iutensity.  Tyranny  is  regarded  as  no  wrong,  and  cannibalism 
is  looked  upon  as  quite  customary  and  proper.  Among  us 
instinct  deters  from  it,  if  we  can  speak  of  instinct  at  all  aa 
Appertaining  to  man.  But  with  the  Negro  this  is  not  the 
ease,  and  the  devouring  of  human  flesh  is  altogether  conso- 
nant with  the  general  principles  O'f  the  Alrican  race ;  to  the 
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eensual  Negro,  human  flesb  la  but  an  object  of  sense — men 
flesb.  At  tue  death  of  a  £itig  hiindreda  are  killed  and  eaten; 
priBonera  are  butchered  and  their  fleah  sold  in  the  markets  | 
the  victoi*  ia  accuatomcd  to  eat  the  heart  of  hia  elain  foe. 
When  magical  rites  are  performed,  it  frefjuently  happens 
that  the  sorcerer  kills  the  first  that  cornea  m  his  wa,;  and 
dirides  his  body  among  the  byatanders.  Another  character- 
istic fact  in  reference  to  the  Negroea  is  Slayery.  Negroes  are 
enalaved  by  Snropenna  and  sold  to  America.  Bad  aa 
this  may  be,  their  lot  in  their  own  land  ia  oven  worse, 
since  there  a  slavery  q^uite  as  abaolute  exists ;  for  it  ia  the 
essential  principle  of  slavery,  that  man  baa  not  yet  attained 
a  consciousness  of  hia  freedom,  and  consequently  sinks  down 
to  a  mereThing— an  object  of  no  value.  Among  the  Negroes 
moral  sentiments  are  quite  weak,  or  more  strictly  speaiing, 
non-eiiatent.  Parents  sell  their  children,  and  coBversely 
children  their  parents,  aa  either  baa  the  opportunity. 
Through  the  pervading  influence  of  slavery  all  those  bonda 
of  moral  regard  which  we  cheriah  towards  each  other  disap- 

gear,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  the  Negro  mind  to  espect 
:om  others  what  we  are  enabled  to  claim.  The  polygamy 
of  the  Negroea  has  frequently  for  its  object  the  havmg  many 
children,  to  be  sold,  every  one  of  them,  into  slavery  ;  and  very 
often  naive  complaints  on  this  score  are  heard,  as  for  iaatance 
in  the  case  of  a  Negro  ia  London,  who  lamented  that  he  was 
now  quite  a  poor  man  because  he  had  already  sold  all  his 
relatione.  In  the  contempt  of  humanity  displayed  by  the 
Negroes,  it  is  not  so  much  a  despising  ot  death  as  a  want  of 
regard  for  life  that  forma  the  characteristic  feature.  To  thia 
want  of  regard  for  life  must  be  ascribed  the  great  courage, 
supported  by  enormoxia  bodily  strength,  exhibited  by  the 
Negroea,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  ahot  down  by  thon- 
sands  in  war  with  Europeana.  Life  has  a  value  only  when 
It  haa  something  valuable  as  its  object. 

Turning  our  attention  in  the  next  place  to  the  category  of 
^oiirtco?  consfifttton,  we  shall  see  that  the  entire  nature  of  this 
race  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of  auy  auch  arrange- 
ment. The  atand-point  of  humanity  at  this  grade  ia  mere 
senauous  volition  with  energy  of  will;  since  universal  apiritual 
laws  (for  example,  that  of  the  morality  of  the  Family)  cannot 
be  recognized  here.     Universality  exists  only  as  arbitnuj 
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Butjeetive  choice.  The  politiCiil  bond  caa  tlicrefore  not 
possess  Bucli  a  character  aa  that  ireejaws  should  unite  the  com- 
munity.  There  is  absolutely  bo  boad,  flo  restraint  upon  that 
nrbitrary  volition,  ^Nothing  but  eiteraat  force  can  hold  the 
State  together  for  a  moment.  Amleratan'dBatthehead,  for 
genauous  barbariBni  can  only  he  restrained  by  dogpoticpower. 
But  since  the  subjects  are  otequaliy  violent  temper  with  their 
master,  they  keep  hira  on  the  other  hand  within  "limits. 
Under  the  chief  there  are  many  other  chiefs  with  wlioi^ 
the  former,  whom  we  will  call  the  King,  takes  counsel,  and 
whose  consent  he  must  seek  to  gain,  if  he  wishes  to  under- 
take a  war  or  impose  a  t&s.  In  this  relation  he  can  exercise 
more  or  less  authority,  and  by  fraud  or  force  can  on  occasion 
put  this  or  that  chieftain  out  of  the  way.  Besides  this  the 
Kings  have  other  specified  prerogatives.  Among  the  Ash- 
antees  the  King  inherits  ail  the  property  left  by  his  subjects 
at  their  death.  In  other  places  all  unmarried  women  belong 
to  the  King,  and  whoever  wishes  a  wife,  imiat  buy  her  from 
him.  If  the  Negroes  are  discontented  with  their  King  they 
depose  and  kill  him.  la  Dahomey,  when  they  are  thus 
displeased,  the  cuatom  ia  to  send  parrots'  eggs  to  the  King, 
as  a  sign  of  disaatlBfnctioD  witb  bis  government.  Sometimea 
also  a  deputation  ia  sent,  which  intimates  to  him,  that  the 
burden  of  government  must  have  been  very  troublesome  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  better  rest  a  little.  The  King  then 
thanks  his  subjects,  goes  into  his  apartments,  and  has  himself 
strangled  by  the  women.  Tradition  alleges  that  in  former 
times  a  state  composed  of  women  made  itself  famous  by  its 
conquests :  it  was  a  state  at  whose  head  was  a  woman.  She 
is  said  to  have  pounded  her  own  son  in  a  mortar,  to  have 
besmeared  herself  with  the  blood,  and  to  have  had  the  blood 
of  pounded  children  constantly  at  hand.  She  ia  said  to 
have  driven  away  or  put  to  death  all  the  males,  and  com- 
manded the  death  of  all  male  children.  These  furies 
destroyed  everything  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  driven 
to  constant  plunderings,  because  they  did  not  cultivate  the 
land.  Captives  in  war  were  taken  as  husbands  :  pregnant 
women  had  to  betake  themselves  outside  the  encampment ; 
and  if  they  had  born  a  son,  put  him  out  of  the  way.  This 
infamous  state,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  subsequently  dis- 
appeared.    Accompanying  the  King  we  couataatly  find  in 
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Negro  States,  the  eiecutiohj;_r, -whose  office  ia  regarded  as  of 
tlie  highcBt  conaideratian,';  and  by  irhoae  hands  the  Kitig, 
though  he  makes-Tise'df  Irim  for  putting  BUBpetted  personB  to 
death,  may  him  self •snffer  deatli,  if  the  graDdeee  desire  it. 
Fanatici^,  wiich,  not withstao ding  the  yielding  disposition 
of  1(16.15.6^1^^  other  reBpects,  can  be  excited,  Burpflsges, 
yrheiiTSuSed,  all  belief.  An  English  trayeller  atates  that 
t'hep'a'war  is  determined  on  in  Aahantee,  solemn  eeremonies 
■- precede  it :  among  other  thinga  the  bones  of  the  Kin  1^9 
mother  are  laved  with  human  blood.  As  a  prelude  to  the  war, 
the  King  ordains  an  onslaught  upon  hie  on'n  nietropolia,  aa 
if  to  escite  the  due  degree  of  frenzy.  The  King  sent  word 
to  the  Eoglish  Hutchinson:  "  Clirietian,  take  care,  and 
watch  well  oyer  your  family.  The  messenger  of  death  has 
drawn  hia  sword  and  wilt  etrike  the  neck  of  niany  Ashanteea; 
u'hen  the  drum  sounds  it  is  the  death  signal  tor  mtiltitudes. 
Uome  to  the  King,  if  you  can,  and  fear  nothing  for  yourself." 
The  drum  beat,  and  a  terrible  carnage  waa  begun  ;  all  who 
came  in  the  way  of  the  frenzied  Negroes  in  the  streets 
were  stahbed.  On  such  occasiona  the  King  has  all  whom  he 
suspects  kiUed,  and  the  deed  then  asBumes  the  character  of 
a  BBored  act.  Every  idea  thrown  into  the  mind  of  the  Ifegro 
is  caught  up  and  realized  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  wdl ; 
but  this  realization  involves  a  wholesale  destruction.  These 
people  continue  long  at  rest,  but  suddenly  their  passions  fer- 
inent,and  then  they  are  quite  besides  themselves.  The  destruc- 
tion wliieh  is  the  consequence  of  their  excitement,  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  no  positive  idea,  no  thought  which  pro- 
duces these  commotions  ;— a  physical  rattier  than  a  spiritual 
enthusiasm.  In  Dahomey,  when  the  King  dies,  the  bonds 
of  society  are  loosed  ;  in  his  palace  begins  indiscriminate 
havoc  and  disorganization.  All  the  wives  of  the  King  (in 
Dahomey  their  number  is  exactly  3333)  are  raaasacred,  and 
through  the  whole  town  plunder  and  carnage  run  riot.  The 
wives  of  the  King  regard  this  their  death  as  a  necessity  j 
they  go  richly  attired  to  meet  it.  The  authorities  have  to 
hasten  to  proclaim  the  new  governor,  simply  to  put  a  stop  to 
massacre. 

From  these  various  traits  it  is  manifest  that  want  of  self- 
control  distinguishes  the  eharactei'  of  the  Negroes.  This 
condition  is  capable  of  so  development  or  culture,  and  as 
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we  Bee  them  at  thia  day,  such  have  tliey  always  been.  The 
ouly  easential  eonuection  that  has  exiBted  and  coiitiaued  he- 
tween-the  Negroes  and  the  Europeans  ia  that  of  slavery.  In 
this  the  Negroes  see  nothing  unbecoming  them,  and  the  Eng- 
lish who  have  done  most  tor  abolishing  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  are  treated  by  the  Negroes  thetnaelves  as  eneinies. 
I'or  it  ia  a  point  of  lirst  importance  with  the  Kings  to  nell  their 
captured  enemies,  or  even  their  own  subjects  ;  and  viewed  in 
tlie  light  of  Buch  facts,  we  may  conclude  slavery  to  have  been 
the  occaaion  of  the  increase  of  human  feeling  among  the 
Negroes.  Tiie  doctrine  which  we  deduce  from  this  condition 
of  slavery  among  the  Negroes,  and  which  constitutes  the  only 
Bide  of  the  queationthat  has  an  interest  for  our  enquiry,  is  that 
which  we  deduce  from  the  Ihea  :  viz.  that  the  "  Natural  con- 
dition" itself  is  one  of  absolute  and  thorough  injustice — con- 
travention of  the  Right  and  Just.  Every  intermediate  grade 
between  this  and  the  realization  of  a  rational  State  retains — 
aa  might  be  eipected — elements  and  aspeeta  of  injustice ; 
theretbrewe  find  slavery  even  in  the  Greek  and  lio  man  States, 
aa  we  do  serfdom  down  to  the  latest  timea.  But  thus  existing 
in  a  State,  slavery  ia  itself  a  phase  of  advance  from  the  merely 
isolated  aenaual  existence, — a.  phase  of  education, — a  mode 
of  becoming  participant  in  a  higher  morality  and  the  cultujre 
connected  with  it.  Slavery  ia  in  and  for  itself  injuttice,  for 
the  essence  of  humanity  is  Freedom  i  but  for  thia  man  must 
be  matured.  The  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  ia  therefore 
wiser  and  more  equitable  than  its  sudden  removal. 

At  thia  point  we  leave  Africa,  not  to  mention  it  again. 
For  it  is  no  hiatorical  part  of  the  World  ;  it  has  no  move- 
meat  or  development  to  exhibit.  Hiatorical  movemeuta  in 
it — that  is  in  its  northern  part — belong  to  the  Aaiatie 
or  European  World.  Carthage  displayed  there  an  important 
tranaitioiiary  phaae  of  civilization ;  hut,  aa  a  Phoenician 
colony,  it  belouga  to  Asia.  Egypt  will  be  considered  in  re- 
ference to  the  passage  of  the  human  mind  from  its  Eastern 
to  its  Western  phase,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  African 
Spirit,  What  we  properly  understand  by  Africa,  ia  the 
XTnhiatorical,  Undeveloped  Spirit,  atiU  involved  in  the  condi- 
tions of  mere  nature,  and  which  had  to  be  presented  hero 
ouly  88  on  the  threshold  of  the  World's  History, 

Having  eliminated  this  introductory    element,  we  find 
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ourselves  for  the  first  time  on  the  real  theatre  of  History. 
It  now  only  remains  for  ua  to  give  a  prefatory  sketch  o( 
the  Geographical  baaia  of  the  Aaiatie  and  European  world. 
^»Ki  is,  characteristically,  the  OWenf  quarter  of  the  globe, — 
the  region  of  origination.  It  ia  indeed  a  Western  world  for 
America  ;  hut  aa  Europe  presents  on  the  whole,  the  centre 
and  end  of  the  old  world,  and  it  absolutely  the  We»t, — bo 
Asia  is  absolutely  the  Eagl. 

In  Asia  aroae  the  Light  of  Spirit,  and  therefore  the  his- 
toiT  of  the  World. 

We  must  now  consider  the  various  localities  of  Asia.  Its 
physical  constitution  presents  direct  nntttheses,  and  the 
essential  relation  of  these  antitheaea.  Its  various  geogra- 
phical principles  are  formations  in  themselves  developed  and 
perfected. 

First,  the  northern  slope,  Siberia,  must  he  eliminated. 
This  slope,  from  the  Altai  chain,  with  its  fine  streams,  that 
pour  their  waters  into  the  northeni  Ocean,  does  not  at 
all  concern  us  here  ;  because  the  Northera  Zone,  as  already 
stated,  lies  out  of  the  pale  of  History,  But  the  remainder 
includes  three  very  intereatinc  localities.  The  first  is,  as  in 
Africa,  a  massive  Upland,  with  a  mountain  girdle  which 
contains  the  highest  summits  in  the  World.  This  Upland 
is  bounded  on  the  South  and  South  East,  by  the  Mus-Tag 
or  Imaus,  parallel  to  which,  farther  south,  runs  the  Himma- 
Inya  chain.  Towards  tbe  East,  a  mountain  chain  running 
from  South  to  North,  parts  off  the  basin  of  the  Amur.  On 
the  North  lie  the  Altai  and  Songarian  mountains ;  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  in  the  North  West  the  Musart  and 
in  the  West  the  Belur  Tag,  which  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh 
chain  are  again  united  with  the  Mus-Tag. 

This  high  mountain-girdle  is  broken  through  by  atreams, 
which  are  dammed  up  and  form  great  valley  plains.  These, 
more  or  leas  inundated,  present  centres  of  excessive  luxu- 
riance and  fertility,  and  ore  distinguished  from  tlie  European 
river  districts  in  their  not  forming,  as  those  do,  proper  vaOeys 
with  valleys  branching  out  from  them,  hut  river-]jlain8.  Of 
this  kind  are, — the  Chinese  Valley  Plain,  formed  by  the 
Hoang-Ho  and  Tang-tBp-Kiang(the  yellow  and  blue  streams), 
— neit  that  of  India,  formed  by  the  &Qiiges  ;— leas  important 
IB  the  Indus,  which  in  the  north,  gives  character  to  the 
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Piuijaub,  and  in  the  south  flows  through  plaina  of  sand. 
Kttriher  on,  the  lands  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
rise  in  Armenia  and  liold  their  courae  along  the  Persian 
mountairs.  The  Caspian  sea  has  similar  river  valleys  ;  in 
the  East  those  formed  by  the  Oius  and  Jaiartes  (Gihon 
and  Sihon)  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Sea  of  Aral;  on 
the  West  those  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes  (Kur  and  Aras). 
— The  Upland  and  the  Plains  must  he  distinguished  from 
each  other;  the  third  element  is  their  intermiitnre,  which 
occurs  in  Hither  [Anterior]  Asia.  To  this  belongs  Arabia, 
the  land  of  the  Desert,  the  upland  of  plains,  the  empire  of 
fanaticism.  To  this  belong  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  and  tuiving  constant  intercourse  with 
Europe. 

In  regard  to  Asia  the  remark  above  offered  respecting 
geographical  ditferences  is  especially  true  ;  viz.  that  the 
rearing  of  cattle  ia  the  business  of  the  Upland, — agriculfciir© 
and  industrial  pursuits  that  of  the  valley-plains, — while  com- 
inerce  and  navigirtion  form  the  third  and  last  item.  Patriarchal 
independence  is  strictly  bound  up  with  the  first  condition  of 
Bociety ;  property  and  the  relation  of  lord  aad  eerf  with  the 
second ;  civil  freedom  with  the  third.  In  the  Upland, 
where  the  various  kinds  of  cattle  breeding,  the  rearing  of 
horses,  camels,  and  sheep,  (not  bo  much  of  oxen)  deserve 
attention,  we  must  also  distinguish  the  calm  habitual  life 
of  nomad  tribes  from  the  wild  and  resUess  character  they 
display  in  hheir  conquests.  These  people,  without  developing 
themselves  in  a  really  historical  form,  are  swayed  by  a  power- 
ful impulse  loading  tliem  to  change  their  aspect  aa  nations  j 
and  although  they  have  not  attained  an  historical  character, 
the  beginning  of  History  may  he  traced  to  thein.  It  must 
however  be  aUowed  that  the  peoples  of  the  plains  are  more 
interesting.  In  agriculture  itself  is  involved,  ipto/acto,  the 
cessation  of  a  roving  life.  It  demands  foresight  and  solicitude 
for  the  future  :  reflection  on  a  general  idea  is  thus  awakened  \ 
and  herein  lies  the  principle  of  property  and  productive 
industry.  China,  India,  Babjlonia,  have  risen  to  the  posi- 
tion of  cultivated  lands  of  this  kind.  But  as  the  peoples 
that  have  occupied  these  lands,  have  been  shut  up  within 
themselves,  and  have  not  appropriated  that  element  of  civi< 
liution  which  the  sea  eupplies,  (or  at  any  rate  only  at  thfl 
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commencement  of  their  civiliBation)  and  as  tbeir  navigation 
nf  it — to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  tuken  place— remained 
without  influence  on  their  culture, — a  relation  to  the  rest  of 
History  could  only  eiist  in  tlieir  case,  through  their  being 
sought  out,  and  their  character  investigated  by  others. 
The  mountain- girdle  of  the  upland,  the  upland  itself,  and 
the  river-plains,  characterize  Asia  phvaioally  and  apiritually ; 
but  they  themselves  are  not  concretely,  really,  historical  elo- 
ments.  The  opposition  between  the  extremes  is  simply 
recognized,  not  harmonized  ;  a  firm  settlement  in  the  fertile 
plains  is  for  the  mobile,  restless,  roi'ing,  condition  of  the 
mountain  and  Upland  races,  nothing  more  than  a  constant 
object  of  endeavour.  Physi^jal  features  distinct  in  the  sphere 
of  nature,  assume  an  essential  historical  relation. — Anterior 
Asia  has  both  elements  in  one,  and  has,  consequently,  a 
relation  to  Europe  i  for  what  is  most  remtO'kable  in  it,  this 
land  has  not  kept  for  itself,  but  sent  over  to  Europe. 
It  presents  the  origination  of  all  religious  and  politicnJ 
principles,  but  Europe  has  been  the  scene  of  their  deveiop- 

EuTope,  to  which  we  now  come,  has  not  the  physical 
varieties  which  we  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa,  The  European 
character  involves  the  disappearance  of  the  contrast  exhibited 
by  earlier  varieties,  or  ait  least  a  modification  of  it ;  so  that 
we  have  the  milder  qualities  of  a  transition  state.  We  have 
ill  Europe  no  uplands  immediately  contrasted  with  plains. 
The  three  sections  of  Europe  require  therefore  a  different- 
basis  of  classification. 

The  first  part  is  Southern  Europe — looking  towards  tho 
Mediterranean.  North  of  the  Pyrenees,  mountain-chains 
run  through  i'ranee,  connected  with  the  Alps  that  separate 
and  cut  oft'  Italy  from  France  and  Germany.  Greece  also 
belongs  to  this  part  of  Europe.  Greece  and  Italy  long  pre- 
eeated  the  theatre  of  the  World's  Historj' ;  and  while  the 
middle  and  north  of  Europe  were  uncultivated,  the  World- 
Spirit  fotmd  its  home  here. 

The  second  portion  is  the  heart  of  Europe,  which  Cfeeai 
opened  when  conquering  Gaul.  This  achievement  was  one 
of  manhood  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  General,  and 
more  productive  than  that  youthful  one  of  Alexander,  who 
undertook  to  exalt  the  East  to  a  participation  iu  Greek  life ; 
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ana  whose  work,  though  in  its  purport  the  noblest  and  faur- 
est  for  the  imagination,  soon  vanistied,  as  a  mere  Ideal,  in 
the  sequel. — In  this  centre  of  Europe,  France,  Germany, 
and  England  are  the  principal  countries. 

Lastly,  the  third  part  consists  of  the  north-eastern  States 
of  Europe, — Poland,  Bussia,  and  the  Slayonic  Kingdoms. 
Thej  come  onlj  late  into  the  series  of  historical  States,  and 
form  and  perpetuate  the  connection  with  Asia.  In  contrast 
with  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  earlier  divisions,  these 
are,  as  already  noticed,  not  present  in  a  remarkable  degree^ 
but  counterbalance  each  other. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  mSTOEIC  DATA. 

In  the  geograpbical  surrey,  the  course  of  the  World's 
History  haa  been  marked  out  in  its  general  features.  The 
Sun — the  Light — rises  in  the  East,  Light  ia  a  simply  self- 
involved  existence;  but  though  possessing  thus  ia  itself 
universality,  it  exists  at  the  same  time  as  on  individuality 
in  the  Sun,  Imagination  has  often  pictured  to  itself  the 
emotions  of  a  blind  man  suddenly  becoming  possessed  of 
sight,  beholding  the  bright  glimmering  of  the  dawn,  the 
growing  light,  and  the  flaming  glory  of  the  ascending  Sun. 
The  boundlesa  forgetfulness  of  nia  individuality  in  this  pure 
splendour,  is  his  first  feeling, — utter  astonisbment.  But 
nhen  the  Sun  is  risen,  this  astonishment  is  diminished ;  ob- 
jects around  are  perceived,  and  from  them  the  individual 
proceeds  to  the  contemplation  of  bis  own  inner  being,  and 
thereby  the  advance  ia  made  to  the  perception  of  the  relation 
between  the  two.  Then  inactive  contemplation  is  quitted 
for  activity ;  by  the  dose  of  day  man  baa  erected  a 
building  constructed  from  his  own  inner  Sun ;  and  when  in 
the  evening  be  contemplates  this,  be  esteems  it  more  highly 
than  the  original  estemal  Sun.  For  now  he  stands  in  a 
contcioua  relation  to  his  Spirit,  and  therefore  a  free  relation. 
If  we  hold  this  image  fast  in  mind,  we  shall  find  it  sym- 
bolizing the  course  of  History,  the  great  Day's  work  of 
Spirit. 

The  History  of  the  World  travels  from  East  to  West,  for 
Europe  is  absolutely  tlie  end  of  History,  Asia  the  beginning. 
The  History  of  the  'World  has  an  East  axr  ii,o^hy  i  (the  term 
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East  in  itself  is  entirely  relative),  for  although  tlie  Eartt 
forms  a  sphere,  HiHtory  performs  no  circle  round  it,  but  has 
on  the  contrary  a.  determiimte  East,  \iz.  Ahiq,.  Here  rises 
the  outward  physical  Sim,  and  in  the  West  it  sinkB  down ; 
hei^  consentaneously  rises  the  Sun  of  self-consciousneaa, 
which  diffuses  a  nobler  brilliance.  The  History  of  the  World 
is  the  discipline  of  the  uncontrolled  natural  will,  bringiog  it 
into  obedience  to  a  Universal  principle  and  conferring  subjec- 
tive freedom.  The  East  knew  and  to  the  present  day  knowa 
only  that  One  is  Free ;  the  Greek  and  Eoman  world,  that  tome 
are  free ;  the  German  World  knows  that  All  are  free.  The 
first  political  form  therefore  which  we  observe  in  History,  is 
Despotism,  the  second  Demoeraci/  and  Arittoeracy,  the  third 

To  understand  this  division  we  must  remark  thnt  as  the 
State  ia  the  universal  spiritual  life,  to  which  individuals  by 
birth  sustain  a  relation  of  confidence  and  habit,  and  in  which 
they  have  their  esistenee  and  reality, — the  first  question  is, 
whether  their  actual  life  is  an  unreflecting  use  and  habit 
combining  them  in  this  unity,  or  whether  its  constituent 
individuals  are  reflective  and  personal  beings  having  a  pro- 
perly Bubjective  and  independent  existence.  In  view  of  this, 
sahglantial  [objective]  freedom  must  be  distinguished  from 
lub^eclwH  fileedom.  Substantial  freedom  ia  the  abstract  un- 
developed Eeason  implicit  in  volition,  proceeding  to  develop 
itself  in  the  State.  But  in  this  phase  of  Season  there  ia 
still  wanting  personal  insight  and  will,  that  is,  subjective 
freedom  ;  which  is  realized  only  in  the  Individual,  and  which 
constitutes  the  reflection  of  the  Individual  in  !iis  own  con- 
science.* Where  there  is  merely  substantial  freedom,  com- 
mands and  laws  are  regarded  as  something  fixed  and  abstract, 

•  ThB  BBBenoB  of  Spirit  ia  self-iletenninntion  or  "  Freedom."  Where 
Spirit  has  attainril  oiature  gronili,  ni  in  the  man  «ho  uclinowledgt'a  ihe 
•beolute  vnlidity  of  Ihe  diolHlea  of  CoiiKciviice,  the  Individuid  is  "  a  law 
to  himself,"  and  Ihia  Freedom  ia  "  realized."  Bu[  in  lower  nlagei  uf  mo- 
nlitf  anddri^fiation,  he  tmeontcvmily  pn^eeU  thia  legislative  prinoiple 
ailo  some  "  governinB  power  "  (one  or  several),  and  obeys  it  aa  if  it  were 
an  alien,  eitraueous  force,  nol  the  voice  of  that  Spirit  of  whioh  he  himaelf 
(though  at  thia  atage  imperfeoll;)  ia  an  embodiment.  The  Philoaoph;  of 
HiBtor;  eihibita  tbe  auceesaivi'  bIh|^9  by  which  he  reaobea  the  conaoioua- 
neaa,  that  il  lahii  oBtHimnoil  being  that  thus  guverUB  Urn — f.«.  ■no 
ae«8  of  Self-deicimiMIion  or '■  Freedom." -Ta. 
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to  which  the  subject  holda  himself  in  absolute  eervitude. 
These  laws  need  not  concur  with  the  desire  of  the  individual, 
and  the  subjecta  are  consequently  like  children,wbo  obey  their 
parents  without  will  or  insight  of  their  own.  But  aa  subjective 
I'reedom  arises,  and  man  descends  from  tlie  contemplation 
of  eiternal  reality  into  his  own  Boul,  the  contrast  suggested 
by  reflection  nrises,  involving  the  legation  of  HeuHty.  The 
drawing  back  from  the  actual  world  forms  ipso  faelo  an 
antttheHtB,  of  which  one  side  is  the  absolute  Being— the 
Divine— the  other  the  human  subject  aa  an  individual.  In 
that  immediate,  unreflected  eonaciouaness  which  charac- 
terizes the  East,  these  two  are  not  yet  distinguished.  The 
substantial  world  is  distinct  from  the  individual,  but  the 
antitbeaia  has  not  yet  created  a  schism  between  [absolute 
and  subjective]  Spirit. 

The  first  phase— that  with  which  we  have  to  begin— is  the 
EasL  Unreflected  consciouBness,— substantial,  objective, 
Bpiritual  esistence, — forms  the  basis  ;  to  which  the  subjec- 
tive will  firat  auatains  a  relation  in  the  form  of  faith,  confl- 
dence,  obedience.  In  the  political  life  of  the  East  we  find  a 
realized  rational  freedom,  developing  itself  without  advanc- 
ing to  subjeetivB  freedom.  It  is  the  childhood  of  History, 
Substantial  forma  constitute  the  gorgoona  edifices  of  Oriental 
Empires,  in  which  we  find  all  rational  ordinances  and  ar- 
rangements, but  in  Buch  a  way,  that  individuals  remain  as 
mere  accidents.  These  revolve  round  a  centre,  round  the 
Bovereign,  who,  aa  patriarch, — not  aa  despot  in  the  sense  of 
the  Soman  Imperial  Constitution, — stands  at  the  head.  For 
he  has  to  enforce  the  moral  and  substantial :  he  haa  to  up- 
hold those  essential  ordinances  which  are  already  eatablished  ; 
BO  that  what  among  us  belongs  entirely  to  aubjective  freedom, 
here  proceeds  from  the  entire  and  general  body  of  the  State. 
The  glory  of  Oriental  conception  is  the  Ono  Individual  aa 
tli.it  substantial  being  to  which  all  belongs,  so  that  no  other 
individual  has  a  sepanite  eiiatenee,  or  mirrors  himself  in  his 
subjective  freedom.  All  the  riches  of  imagination  and  Nature 
are  appropriated  to  that  dominant  existence  in  which  sub- 
jective freedom  ia  essentially  merged  j  the  latter  looks  for  its 
dignity  not  in  Itself  but  in  that  absolute  object.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  a  eomplete  State— even  aubjectivity — may  be  found 
there,  but  not  yet  harmouixed  with  the  grand  substantial 
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[  being.    For  outaide  the  One  Power— before  which  nothing 

fc  can  maintain  an  independent  eiiatence — there  ia  onlyreTolt- 

ing  caprice,  which,  beyond  the  limita  of  the  central  power, 
roves  at  will  without  purpose  or  result.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  wild  hordes  breaking  out  from  the  TT  pi  and,— falling 
upon  the  coimtriea  in  question,  and  laying  them  waste,  or 
aettling  down  in  them,  and  giving  up  their  wild  life  ;  but 
in  all  cases  reBultleaaly  lost  in  the  ceotral  substance. 
This  phase  of  Substantiality,  since  it  has  not  taken  up  its 
antitheaia  into  itself  and  OTCrconie  it,  directlv  divides  itself 
into  two  elements.  On  the  one  side  we  see  duration,  sta- 
f?  bility, — Empires  belonging  to  mere  apace,  as  it  were,  [aa 
diatinguished  from  Time]— unhiatorical  History; — as  for 
example,  in  China,  tbe  State  baaed  on  the  Family  relation; 
— a  paternal  Govemment,  which  holds  together  the  consti- 
tution by  its  provident  care,  its  admonitions,  retributive  or 
rather  disciplinary  inflictions  ; — a  prosaic  Empire,  because  the 
antitbesis  of  Form,  viz..  Infinity,  Ideality,  has  not  yet 
afiserted  itself.  On  the  other  side,  tbe  Form  of  Time  atands 
contrasted  with  this  spatial  stability.  The  States  in  ques- 
tion, without  undergoing  any  change  in  themselves,  or  in  the 
principle  of  their  eiistence,  are  constantly  changing  their 
position  towarda  each  other.  They  are  in  ceaseless  conflic(> 
which  brings  on  rapid  deBtructioQ,  The  opposing  principle 
of  individuality  enters  into  these  conflicting  relations ;  but 
it  is  itself  as  yet  only  uaconscious,  merely  natural  Univer- 
sality,— Light,  which  ia  not  yet  the  light  of  the  personal  soul. 
This  History,  too,  (i.  e.  of  the  struggles  before-mentioned) 
ia,  for  the  most  part,  really  unhistorieal,  for  it  is  only  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  majestic  ruin.  The  new  element,  which 
in  the  shape  of  bravery,  prowess,  magnanimity,  occupies  the 
place  of  the  previous  despotic  pomp,  goes  through  the 
same  circle  of  decline  and  subsidence.  This  subsidence  is 
therefore  not  really  such,  for  through  all  this  restless  change 
no  ttdvancajs  made.  History  passes  at  this  point — and  omy 
outwardly,  i.  e.  without  connection  with  the  previous  phase — 
to  Central  Asia.  Continuing  the  compiuiaon  with  the  ages  of 
^;fv^,j^;^^the  individual  man,  this  would  be  the  boyhood  ofilistory,  no 
"^  longer  manifesting  the  repose  and  truatingness  of  the  child, 

but  boisterous  and  turbulent.     The  Greek  World  may  then 
be  compared  with  the  period  of  adoicseence,  for  here  we  have 
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indindualititd  forming  theniselves.  This  la  the  second  main 
principle  in  human  Hietory.  Morality  is,  as  in  Asia,  a 
principle;  but  it  is  morality  impresaecl  on  individuality,  and 
consequently  denoting  the  tree  volition  of  ludiriduala.  Here, 
then,  is  the  Union  of  the  Moral  with  the  Hubjective  Will,  or 
the  Kingdom  of  Beautiful  JS'reedom,  for  the  Idea  is  united 
with  aplaatic  form.  It  ia  not  yet  regarded  abstractedly,  but 
immediately  bound  up  with  the  Eeal,  as  in  a  beautiful  work 
of  Art;  the  Seusuoua  hears  the  stamp  and  expression  of  the 
Spiritual.  Tliis  Kingdom  is  consequently  true  Harmony ; 
tne  world  of  the  most  tharniing,  but  perishable  or  quickly 
passing  bloom  :  it  ia  the  natural,  unreflecting  observance  of 
whatis Secwnin^,; — uot  .j£t  true MomlHy-  'i'heindivi(i^_will 
of  jhlTSii^ecradopta  I'm^Jl  fittingly  the  conduct  and  habit 
prescribed  by  Justice  aud  the" "Laws.  The  Individual  ia 
therefore  in  uneoiisciflUfL  iiniiy.  -witU  the  Idea — the  social 
weal.  That  w'STcJiTq  the  East  is  dirided  into  two  estreraea — 
the  substantial  as  such,  and  the  individuality  absorbed  in 
it — meets  here.  But  these  distinct  principles  are  only 
immediately  in  unity,  aad  consequently  involve  tbe  highest 
degree  of  contradiction  ;  for  this  festhetic  Morality  baa  not 
yet  passed  through  the  struggle  of  subjective  freedom,  in  its 
Becond  birth,  its  valingenpsis  ;  it  is  not  yet  purified  to  the 
standard  of  the  tree  subjectivity  that  is  the  essence  of  true 
morality. 

The  third  phase  is  the  realm  of  abstract  Universality  (in 
which  the  Social  aim  absorbs  all  individual  aims)  :  it  is  the 
J^maM  State,  the  severe  labours  of  the  Mqfthood.-€ii  History. 
For  true  manhood  acts  neither  in  accordance  with  the 
caprice  of  a  despot,  nor  in  obedience  to  a  graceful  caprice  of 
its  own  ;  but  works  for  a  general  aim,  one  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual perishes  and  realizes  his  own  private  object  only  in 
that  general  aim.  The  State  begins  to  have  an  abstract 
existence,  and  to  develope  itself  for  a  definite  object,  in 
accomplishing  ivhich  its  members  have  indeed  a  share,  but 
not  a  complete  and  concrete  one  [calling  their  whole  being 
into  p)ay].  Free  individuals  are  eacriSced  to  the  severe 
deniauda  of  the  2>Fational  objects,  to  which  tliey  must  sur- 
render themselves  in  this  service  of  abstract  generalization. 
The  Eoman  State  is  not  a  repetition  of  such  a  State  of  Indi- 
viduals as  tbo  Athenian  Polls  waa.     The  geniality  and  joy  of 
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soul  that  existed  there  have  given  place  to  harsh  and  rigoroui 
toil.  Tho  mtereat  of  History  is  detflcheii  from  individuala, 
but  these  gain  for  themselveH  abstract,  formal  UniverBality. 
The  TJniveraal  suhjugateB  the  individuals ;  they  have  to  merge 
their  own  interests  in  it ;  but  in  return  the  abBtraction 
which  thej^  themselves  embody— that  is  to  say,  their  pep- 
aonality— IB  recognized:  in  their  individual  capacity  tWy 
become  pereona  with  definite  righta  as  aueh.  In  the  same 
Beuae  aa  individualB  may  be  said  to  he  incorporated  in  the 
abstract  idea  of  PerBon,  National  Individualities  (those  of  the 
Eoman  Provinces)  have  also  to  experience  this  fate ;  in  this 
form  of  Universality  their  concrete  forma  are  cniBhed,  and 
incorporated  with  it  aa  a  homogeneous  and  iudifferent  mass, 
Eome  hocomea  a  Pantheoo  of  all  deities,  and  of  ail  Spiritual 
I'xiatence,  but  these  divinities  and  this  Spirit  do  not  retain 
their  proper  vitality.— The  development  ot  the  State  in  quee- 
tion  proceeds  ia  two  directiona.  On  the  one  hand,  aa  based 
on  reflection — abstract  Universality—  it  has  the  eipress  out- 
spoken antitheaia  in  itaelf:  it  therefore  essentially  in volvea 
in  itself  the  struggle  which  that  antithesis  aiipposea  ;  with 
tlie  necesaary  issue,  that  individual  caprice — the  purely  con- 
tingent and  thoroughly  worldly  power  of  one  detpot — gets  the 
better  of  that  abstract  universal  prmciple.  At  the  very  out- 
set we  have  the  antitheaia  between  the  Aim  of  the  State  as 
the  abstract  universal  principle  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho 
abstract  personality  of  the  individual  on  the  other  hand. 
But  when  subsequently,  in  the  historical  development,  indi- 
viduality gains  the  aacendant,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
community  into  its  component  atoms  can  only  be  resti-ained 
hy  external  compulsion,  then  the  subjective  might  of  indivi- 
dual despotitm  comes  forward  to  play  its  part,  as  if  summoned 
to  fulfil  this  task.  For  the  mere  abstract  compliance  with 
Law  implies  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  law  the  supposition 
that  he  haa  not  attained  to  self-organization  and  self-control ; 
and  this  principle  of  obedience,  instead  of  being  hearty  and 
voluntary,  has  for  its  motive  and  ruling  power  only  the 
arbitrary  and  contingent  disposition  of  the  individual ;  ao 
that  the  latter  ia  led  to  seek  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his 
freedom  in  exercising  and  developing  hia  private  right.  This 
"s  the  purely  worldly  harmonization  of  the  antithesis.  But 
u  the  next  place,  the  pain  inflicted  by  Despotism  hegina  Lu 
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be  felt,  and  Spirit  driven  back  into  its  utmost  depths,  leaves 
the  gndJeaa  world,  seeks  for  a  harinoDj  ill  itself,  and  begins 
now  au  iniier  life,  -  a,  complete  concrete  subjectivity,  watch 
possesses  at  the  same  time  a  substantiality  that  is  not 
grounded  in  mere  external  existence.  Within  the  bouI 
therefore  arises  the  Spiritual  pacifit^ation  of  the  struggle,  in 
he  fcct  that  the  individual  peraonaJitj,  instead  of  following 
i»  own  capricious  choice,  is  purified  and  elevated  into  uni- 
veraality ; — a  subjectirity  that  of  its  own  free  will  adopts 
principles  tending  to  the  good  of  all, — reaches,  in  fact,  a 
divine  personality.  To  that  worldly  empire,  this  Spiritual 
one  wears  a  predominant  aspect  of  oppositioQ,  as  the  empire 
of  a  subjectivity  that  haa  attained  to  the  knowledge  of 
itaeif, — itself  in  its  essential  nature, — the  Empire  of  Spirit 
in  its  full  sense. 


'^ff  f?f*""*1  °'frl'*.  "pp""!-"  at  this  point  of  development, 
rhfllourtb  pl<|^  of  World-History.  This  would  answer 
the  comparison  with  t!ie  periods  ol'  human  life  to  its  Old  At 


mrth  pbnse  of  World-History.     This  would  a 
the  comparison  with  t!ie  periods  ol'  human  life  to  its  uia  Aae. 
The  Ola  Age  of  Nature  is  weakness ;  but  tliat  sii  iiptrtfi^ 


its  perfect  maturity  and  strenaCh,  iu  which  it  returns  to 


lily  developed  character  d 
iSotrifc— This  fourth  phase  begins  with  the  Ileconciliatiou 
presented  in  Christianity ;  but  only  in  the  germ,  without 
national  or  political  development.  Ave  must  therefore  regard 
it  as  commencing  rather  with  the  enormous  contrast  between 
the  spiritual,  religioUB  principle,  and  the  barbarian  Beal 
World.  For  Spirit  as  the  consciousness  of  an  inner  World  is, 
at  the  commencement,  itself  still  in  an  abstract  form.  All 
that  is  secular  is  consequently  given  over  to  rudeness  and 
capricious  violence.  The  Mohammedan  principle — the  en- 
ligoteoment  of  the  Oriental  World— is  tue  first  to  contra- 
vene this  barbarism  and  caprice.  We  find  it  developing 
itself  later  and  more  rapidly  tnan  Christianity ;  for  the  latter 
needed  eight  centuries  to  grow  up  into  a  poEticaJ  form.  But 
that  principle  of  the  G-erman  World  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, attained  concrete  reality  only  iu  the  history  of  the 
German  Nations.  The  contrast  of  the  Spiritual  principle 
animating  the  &clegiastical  State,  with  the  rough  and  wild 
barbarism  of  the  Seculaf  State,  is  here  likewise  present. 
The  Secular  ought  to  be  in  harmuoy  with  the  Spiritual  prin- 
ciple, but  we  find  nothing  more  than  the  reeognition  ct'  thai 
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obligulion.  The  Secularpower  forsaken  by  the  Spirit,  mrst 
in  the  first  instance  vanfali  in  presence  of  the  Eccleaiastiial 
[bb  representative  of  Spirit]  ;  but  whili?  this  latter  degrades 
itself  to  mere  eecularity,  it  loses  its  influence  with  the  loss 
of  ita  proper  character  and  vocation.  "From  thia  corruption 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  element— that  ie,  of  tbe  Church — resnlta 
the  higkep  form  of  rational  thought.  Spirit  once  more 
driven  bai'li  upon  itself,  produces  ita  work  in  an  intellectual 
shape,  and  becomes  capable  of  realizing  the  Ideal  of  Beaaon 
from  the  Secular  principle  alone.  Thua  it  happens,  that  in 
virtue  of  elements  of  Universality,  which  have  the  principle 
of  Spirit  as  their  basis,  the  empire  of  Thought  is  established 
.  actuaUy  and  concretely.  Th.g^utitbe8is  of  Chinch  and  State 
rRgishea.  The  Spiritual  becomes  reconnected  vrith  the  Seetp- 
,  lar,  anil  develops  this  latter  aa  an  independently  organic 
i'  esistence.  The  State  no  longer  occupies  a  position  of  real 
inferiority  to  the  Churcli,  and  is  no  longer  suoordinate  to  it. 
The  latter  asserts  no  prerogative,  and  the  Spiritual  is  no 
longer  an  element  foreign  to  the  State.  Freedom  haa  found 
the  means  of  realizing  its  Ideal,— its  true  existence.  This  ia 
the  ultimate  result  which  the  process  of  History  is  intended 
to  accomplish,  and  we  have  to  traverse  in  detail  the  long 
track  which  has  been  thus  cursorily  traced  out.  Yet  length 
of  Time  ia  something  entirely  relative,  and  the  element  of 
Spirit  is  Eternity.  Duration,  properly  speaking,  cannot  bq 
said  to  belong  to  It. 


THB  ORIENTAL  WORLD. 
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■^^^      assign  a 
^^^^^    for  expr 


We  have  to  begin  with  the  Oriental  "World,  but  not  before 
the  period  in  which  we  discover  States  in  it.  The  diffusion  of 
Language  and  the  formation  of  races  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
History.  History  is  prose,  and  myths  fall  short  of  History. 
The  consciousness  of  esternal  definite  existence  only  arises 
in  connection  with  the  power  to  form  abstract  distinctions  and 
assign  abstract  predicates ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  capacity 
for  expressing  Laws  [of  natural  or  socid  life]  is  acquired,  ia 
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the  Bame  proportion  does  the  abihty  manifest  itaelF,  tn  com- 
prehend oDJecta  in  an  unpoetical  fnrai.  While  the  ante-hia- 
torical  is  tbat  which  precedes  political  life,  it  also  lies  beyond 
self-cogoiEant  life ;  though  HurmiBea  and  suppoaitioDS  may 
be  entertained  respecting  that  period,  these  do  not  amount  to 
facts.  The  Oriental  World  baa  as  its  inherent  and  distinc- 
tive principle  the  Subatautial,  [the  Prescriptive,]  in  Morality. 
"We  have  the  first  example  of  a  aubjugation  of  the  mere 
arbitrary  will,  which  is  merged  in  this  snhstaDtiality.  Moral 
distinctions  and  requirements  are  expressed  as  Laws,  but  »o 
that  the  subjective  wiD  ia  governed  by  these  Laws  as  by  au 
eitemal  force.  Nothing  subjective  in  the  shape  of  disposi- 
tion. Conscience,  formal  Freedom,  is  recognized.  Justice  is 
administered  only  on  the  basis  of  external  morality,  and 
Government  esista  only  as  the  prerogative  of  compulsion. 
Our  civil  law  contains  indeed  some  purely  compulsory  ordi- 
nances. I  can  be  compelled  to  give  up  aaother  man's 
property,  or  to  keep  an  agreement  which  I  have  made ;  but 
the  Moral  ia  not  placed  by  i«  in  the  mere  compulsion,  but 
in  the  disposition  of  the  subjects — their  sympathy  with  the 
requirements  of  law.  Morality  ia  in  the  East  likewise  a 
BUDJect  of  positive  legislation,  and  although  the  moral  pre- 
BCnptions  (the  #aJ«(iince  of  their  Ethics)  may  be  perfect,  what 
Bhould  be  internal  subjective  sentiment  is  made  a  matter  of 
ertemal  arrangement.  There  ia  no  want  of  a  will  to  command 
mond  actions,  but  of  a  will  to  perform  them  because  com- 
manded irom  within.  Since  Spirit  has  not  yet  attained  sub- 
jectivity, it  wears  the  appearance  of  spirituality  stOl  involved 
in  tEe" conditions  of  Nature.  Since  the  external  aod  the  in- 
ternal, Law  and  Moral  Sense,  are  not  yet  distinguished — atili 
form  an  undivided  unity — so  alao  do  Beligion  and  the  State. 
The  Constitution  generally  is  a  Theocracv,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  to  the  same  extent  also  a  secular  Kingdom  as  the 
secular  Kingdom  is  also  divine.  What  we  call  Ood  baa  not 
yet  in  the  East  been  realized  in  consciousness,  for  our  idea  of 
God  involves  an  elevation  of  the  soul  to  the  aupersensual. 
While  ice  obey,  because  what  we  are  required  to  do  ia  con- 
firmed by  an  internal  sanction,  there  the  Law  ia  regarded  aa 
inherently  and  absolutely  valid  without  s  sense  of  the  want 
of  this  subjective  confirmation.  In  the  law  men  recognize 
not  their  ovm  will,  but  one  entirely  foreign. 
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ve  b]  ready  eliminate  J 
id  so  long  aa  ita  No- 
mad population  do  not  appear  on  the  scene  of  historv),  and 
Siberia.  The  rest  of  the  Asiatic  World  is  divided  into  four 
diatricta  :  first,  the  River- Plains,  formed  hy  the  Yellow  and 
Blue  atream,  and  the  Upland  of  farther  Asia, — China  and 
the  Mongols.  Secondly,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  that  n£ 
the  Indus.  The  third  theatre  of  History  comprisea  the  river- 
plains  of  the  Oxua  and  Jaxnrtea,  the  TTpland  of  Persia,  and 
the  other  vailey-jilaina  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigria,  to 
■which  Hither  Asia  attaches  itself.  Fourthly,  the  Eiver- 
plain  of  the  Nile. 

"With  China  and  the  Manyoh — the  realm  of  theocratic  des- 
potism— History  begins.  Both  Isave  the  patriarchal  conatitii- 
tion  for  their  principle, — so  modified  in  China,  as  to  admit 
the  development  of  an  organized  system  of  secular  polity  ; 
while  among  the  Mongols  it  limits  itself  to  the  simple  form 
of  a  spiritual,  religious  sovereignty.  In  China  the  Monarch 
is  Chief  na  Patriarch.  The  laws  of  the  state  are  partly  civil 
ordinances,  partly  moral  requirements;  so  that  the  internal 
law, — the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  volition,  as  his  own  inmost  self,—  even  this  is 
t!ie  subject  of  external  statutory  enactment.  The  sphere  of 
subjectivity  does  not  then,  attain  to  maturity  here,Bince  moral 
laws  are  treated  as  legislative  enactments,  and  law  on  ita 
part  has  an  ethical  aspect.  AU  that  we  call  subjectivity  is 
concentrated  in  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  who,  in  all 
hia  legislation  has  an  eye  to  the  health,  wealth,  and  benefit 
of  the  whole.  Contrasted  with  this  secular  Empire  is  the 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Mongols,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  Lama,  who  is  honoured  as  God.  In  this  Spiritual 
Empire  no  secular  political  life  can  be  developed. 

In  the  secfrnd  "phase — the  Indian  realm — we  see  the 
unity  of  political  organization,- a  perfect  civil  machinery, 
such  as  exists  in  China, — in  the  first  instance,  broken  up. 
The  several  powers  of  society  appear  as  disseveced  and  free 
in  relation  to  each  other  The  difierent  castes  are  indeed, 
fixed  ;  but  in  view  of  the  religious  doctrine  that  establiBhed 
them,  they  wear  the  aspect  of  natural  distinctions.  Indivi- 
duals are  thereby  still  further  stripped  of  proper  personality, 
— although  it  might  appear  as  if  they  derived  gain  fi-om  the 
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deTelopmoat  of  the  distinctions  in  question.  For  though  we 
find  the  organization  of  theStatenoIongtT,  aainCiunaJeter- 
Diined  and  arranged  hy  the  one  H,H->t^i3nrliLag  personality  [the 
head  of  tlie  State]  the  distinctions  that  eiist  are  attnbuted 
i-r\  Jiif.\.nrp.^  and  so  become  differences  of  Caste.  The  unity  iu 
which  these  dirisiona  must  finally  meet,  la  a  religious  one  ; 
and  thus  "XJnm  Tlinnnnliin  rtriitnnriirj"  and  its  despotism. 
Here  begins,  tlierefore,  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
consciousness  and  secular  conditions ;  hut  as  the  lepa- 
ration  implied  in  the  above  mentioned  distinctions  is  the 
cardiuid  consideration,  so  also  we  dnd  in  the  religion  the 
principle  of  the  isolation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
Idea; — a  principle  which  posits  the  harshest  antithesis^ 
the  conception  of  the  purely  abstract  unity  of  God,  and  of 
tte  purely  sensual  Powers  of  Nature.  The  connection  of* 
the  two  ia  only  a  constant  change, — a  restless  hurrying  from 
one  eitreme  to  the  other, — a  wild  chaos  of  fruitless  yaria- 
tion,  which  must  appear  as  madness  to  a  duly  regulated, 
intelligent  consciousness. 

The  third  important  form, — -presenting  a  contrast  to 
the  iaimoyeable  unity  of  China  and  to  the  wild  and  tur- 
bulent unrest  of  India, — is  the  Persian  Bealm.  China  ia 
quite  peculiarly  Oriental ;  India  we  might  compare  witli 
Greece;  Persia  on  the  other  hand  with  Home.  ln_Pei3iii 
namely,  the  Theoeratic-DowaB.awwttra^w-a-JitHwiPcJv.  Now 
Monarchy  is  that  kind  of  constitution  which  does  indeed 
unite  the  members  of  the  body  politic  in  the  head  of  the 
goyemment  as  in  a  point;  but  regards  that  head  neither  as 
the  absolute  director  nor  the  arbitrary  ruler,  but  as  a  power 
whose  will  ia  regulated  by  the  same  principle  of  law  as  the 
obedience  of  the  subject.  We  have  thus  a  general  principle, 
a  Law,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  whole,  but  which,  still  re- 
garded as  a  dictum  of  mere  Nature  [not  as  free  and  absolute 
Truth]  is  clogged  by  an  antithesis,  [that  of  formal  freedom 
on  the  part  of  man  as  commanded  to  obey  positive  alien 
requiremeLLta.]  The  rs^£eaafllati2n,_therefore,.  which  Spirit 
makes  of  iiaelf  is,  at  this  grade  ol  progress,  of  a  purely 
natural  kind. — I^ight.  This  Universal  principle  is  as  much 
•  regulative  one  for  the  monarch  as  for  each  of  bis  subj^ctL^, 
and  the  Peninn  Spirit  is  accordingly  clear,  illuminated, — the 
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idea  of  a  people  living  in  pure  inoralitj,  aa  in  a  sacred  com- 
Riunity.  But  tbis  has  od  the  one  hand  aa  a  merely  naturul 
Ecclesia,  the  above  antithesis  still  uorecoiiciled ;  and  its 
sanctity  displays  theeharacteriaticsof  a  compulsory,  externa! 
one.  On  the  other  hand  this  antithesis  is  exhibited  in  Persia 
initabeing  theEmpire  of  hostile  peoples,  and  the  union  of  the 
moat  widely  differing  oations.  The  Persian  Unity  is  not  that 
abstract  one  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  it  i3.ad5ptedtoruleover 
many  and  vanaua  iiatioD«lities,  which  it  unites  under'^lie 
mild  power  of  Universality  aa  a  beneficial  Sun  shining  over 
all,— waking  them  into  life  and  cherishing  their  growth. 
This  Universal  principle, — occupying  the  position  of  a 
root  only, — allows  the  several  members  a  free  growth  for  / 
unrestrained  expansion  and  ramification.  In  the  oi^aui- 
zation  of  these  several  peoples,  the  various  principles  and 
forms  of  life  have  full  piay  and  continue  to  exist  together. 
We  find  in  this  multitude  of  nations,  roving  Nomades ;  then 
we  see  in  Babylonia  and  Syria  commerce  and  industrial 
pursuits  in  full  vigour,  the  wildest  sensuality,  the  moat 
uncontrolled  turbulence.  Tfie  coasts  mediate  a  connec- 
tion with  foreign  lands.  In  the  midab  of  this  confusion 
the  spiritual  God  of  the  Jews  arrests  our  attention, — like 
Brabm,  existing  only  for  Thought,  yet  jealous  and  escluding 
from  his  being  and  abolishing  all  distinct  speciality  oi 
manifestations  [avatars],  such  as  are  freely  allowed  in  other 
religions.  This  Persian  Empire,  then, — smce  it  can  tolerate 
these  several  principles,  exhibits  the  Antithesis  in  a  lively 
active  form,  and  is  not  shut  up  within  itselfj  abstract  and 
calm,  as  are  China  and  India, — makes  a  real  transition  in 
the  History  of  the  World. 

If  Persia  forma  the  external  transition  to  Greek  life,  the 
ioternali  mental  transition  is  mediated  by  Egypt.  Here  the 
antitheses  in  their  abstract  form  are  broken  through  ;  a  break- 
ing through  which  effects  their  nullification.  This  undeveloped 
reconciliation  exhibits  the  struggle  of  the  moat  contradictory 
principles,  which  are  not  yet  capable  of  harmonizing  them- 
selves, but,  setting  up  the  birth  of  this  harmony  as  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  make  themselves  a  riddle  for  themselves 
and  for  cthera,  the  solution  of  which  is  only  to  be  found  io 
tlie  Greek  World.  
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If  we  compare  these  kingdoms  in  the  light  of  their  varioua 
Bites,  we  fiud  the  empire  of  the  two  Ciiineae  rivera  the  only 
durable  kingdom  in  the  World.  Conquests  cannot  affect 
euch  an  empire.  The  world  of  the  Qanges  and  the  Indus 
has  also  been  preserved,  A  state  of  things  so  destitute  of 
[distinct]  thought  is  likewise  imperishable,  but  it  ia  in  its 
very  nature  destined  to  be  miied  with  other  races, — to  be 
conquered  and  subjugated.  AVhile  these  two  realms  have 
remained  to  the  present  day,  of  the  empires  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  on  the  contrary  nothing  remains,  except,  at 
moat,  a  heap  of  bricks  ;  for  the  Persian  Kingdom,  as  that  of 
Traosition,  is  by  nature  perishable,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Caapian  Sea  are  given  up  to  the  ajicient  struggle  of  Iran  and 
Turan.  The  Empire  of  the  solitary  Nile  is  only  present  be- 
neath  the  ground,  in  its  speechless  Dead,  ever  and  anon 
stolen  away  to  all  quarters  of  tbe  globe,  and  in  their  ma- 
jestic habitations ;  — for  what  remains  above  ground  is 
nothing  else  but  such  splendid  tombs. 


SECTIOI*  I. 

CHINA. 

With  the  Empire  of  China  History  has  to  begin,  for  it  ia 
the  oldest,  as  for  as  history  gives  us  any  information ;  and 
its  principle  lias  such  substantiality,  that  for  the  empire  in 
question  it  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest.  Early  do 
we  see  China  advancing  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found 
at  this  day  ;  for  as  the  contrast  between  objective  existence 
and  subjective  freedom  of  movement  in  it,  is  still  wanting, 
every  change  is  excluded,  and  tbe  fixedness  of  a  character 
which  recurs  perpetually,  takes  the  place  of  what  we  should 
call  the  truly  historical,  China  and  India  lie,  aa  it  were,  still 
outside  the  World's  History,  as  the  mere  presupposition  ot 
elements  whose  combination  muat  be  waited  for  to  consti- 
tute their  vital  progress.  The  nnity  of  subatantiality  and 
subjective  freedom  so  entirely  excludes  the  distinction  and 
contrast  of  the  two  elements,  that  by  this  very  fact,  substance 
cannot  arrive  at  reflection  on  itself — at  aubjectivity.  The 
Substantial   [Positive]  in  its  moral  aspect,  rules  therefore, 
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not  aa  the  mortil  dispositioa  of  the  Subject,    Dut  as   th« 
desputism  of  the  Sovereign. 

No  People  has  &  so  strict  y  continuous  aeries  of  Writers 
of  Hietory  oa  the  Chineae.  Other  Asi&tic  peoples  nlao  have 
ancient  traditions,  but  no  Hiatory.  The  Vedas  of  the 
Indiana  are  not  such.  The  traditions  of  the  Araba  axe  very 
old,  but  are  not  attached  to  a  political  constitution  and  its 
development.  But  such  a  constitution  esiats  in  China,  and 
that  in  a  distinct  and  prominent  form.  The  Chinese  tradi- 
tions ascend  to  3000  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  iSAit-iTin^, 
their  Cttnonical  document,  beginning  with  the  government 
of  Tao,  places  this  2357  yeara  before  Christ.  It  may  here 
be  iuci  den  tolly  remarked,  that  the  other  Asiatic  kingdoma 
also  reach  a  high  antiquity.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  an  English  writer,  the  Egyptian  history  (e.ff.)  reaches  to 
2207  years  before  Christ,  the  Assyrian  to  2221,  the  Indiaa 
to  2201-  Thus  the  traditions  respecting  the  principal  king- 
doma of  the  East  reach  to  about  2300  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Comparing  this  with  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  apace  of  2400  years,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation,  intervened  between  the  Noacliian  Deluge  and 
tlie  Christian  era.  But  Johannes  von  Miiller  has  adduced 
weighty  obiections  to  this  number.  He  places  the 
Deluge  in  the  year  3473  before  Christ,— thus  about  1000 
years  earlier, — supporting  hia  view  by  the  Septuagint.  I 
remark  this  only  with  the  view  of  obviating  a  difficulty  that 
may  appear  to  arise  when  we  meet  with  dates  of  a  higher 
age  than  2400  years  before  Christ,  and  yet  find  nothing  about 
the  Flood. —The  Chinese  have  certain  ancient  canonical 
documents,  from  which  their  history,  constitution,  and  reli- 
gion can  be  gathered.  The  Ycdaa  and  the  Mosaic  records 
are  similar  books  ;  aa  also  the  Homeric  poems.  Among  the 
Cbiuese  these  books  are  called  Kingg,  and  constitute  tha 
foundation  ofall  their  studies.  The  Sktt-King  coutaina  their 
history,  treata  of  the  government  of  the  ancient  kings,  and 
gives  the  statutes  enacted  by  this  or  that  monarch.  The 
T'King  consiats  of  figures,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the 
baaes  of  the  Chinese  written  character,  and  this  book  is  also 
considered  the  groundwork  of  the  Chineae  Meditation.  For 
it  begina  with  the  abstractions  of  TJnity  and  Duality,  and 
thea  treats  of  the  concrete  exiatcncca  pertaining  to  theaa 
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abstract  forma  of  thought.  Lastly,  the  Shi-Ki»g  ia  tie  book 
of  the  oldest  poema  in  ft  great  variety  of  atyles.  The 
high  officers  of  the  kingdom  were  anciently  com  missioned  to 
bring  with  them  to  the  annual  festirai  all  the  poems  com- 
posed in  their  province  within  the  year.  The  Emperor  in 
(nil  court  was  the  judge  of  these  poema,  and  those  recog- 
nized as  good  received  public  approbation.  Besidt^a  these 
three  books  of  archivea  which  are  specially  honoured  and 
etudied,  there  are  besides  two  others,  less  important,  viz. 
the  lA-Ki  (or  Li-King')  which  records  the  customs  and 
ceremonial  obaervances  pertaining  to  the  Imperial  dignity, 
and  that  of  the  State  functionaries  (with  an  appendix.  To. 
King,  treating  of  music)  ;  and  the  'Rhtm-tain,  the  chronicle 
of  the  kingdom  Lu,  wliere  Confucius  appeared.  These  hooka 
are  the  groundwork  of  the  history,  the  manners  and  the  laws  . 
of  China.  '^ 

This  empire  early  nttnieted  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
althougli  only  vague  stories  about  it  had  reached  them.  It 
was  always  marvelled  at  as  a  country  which,  self'Originated, 
appeared  to  have  no  connection  with  the  outer  world. 

In  the  13th  century  a  Venetian  (Marco  Polo)  explored  it 
for  the  first  time,  but  his  reports  were  deemed  fabulous.  In 
later  timea,  every  thing  that  he  had  said  respeetiug  its  extent 
and  greatness  was  entirely  confirmed.  By  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, China  has  150  milliona  of  inhabitants  ;  another 
makes  the  number  200,  and  the  higheat  raises  it  even  to  300 
miOiona.  From  the  far  north  it  atretcbes  towards  the  south 
to  India ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  vast  Pacific, 
and  on  the  west  it  extends  towards  Persia  and  the  Cas- 
pian. China  Proper  is  over-populated.  On  both  rivers,  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Tang-tee- Ki.ing,  dwell  many  milliona  of 
human  beings,  living  on  raits  adapted  to  all  the  requirements 
of  their  mode  of  life.  The  population  and  the  thoroughly 
organized  State-arrangements,  descending  even  to  the  mi- 
nutest details,  have  astonished  Europeans  ;  and  a  matter  of 
especial  astonishment  is  the  accuracy  with  which  their  hia- 
toricai  works  are  executed,  i'or  m  China  the  Historians 
are  aome  of  the  highest  functionaries.  Two  ministera  con*' 
etantly  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  are  commissioned  to 
keep  a  journal  of  evcrytliing  the  Emperor  does,  commands, 
and  says,  and  their  notes  are  thea  worked  up  and  made  use 
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of  by  the  HiatorianB.  We  cannot  go  furtber  into  the 
minutiffl  of  their  annala,  which,  as  they  themselves  exhibit 
no  deTelopment,  would  only  binder  ua  in  ours.  Their  His- 
tory aacenda  to  very  ancient  times,  in  which  Fobi  ia  named 
BB  the  DifiiiBer  of  culture,  he  having  been  the  original  civi- 
lizer  of  China.  He  ia  said  to  have  lived  in  the  29th  century 
before  Chriat, — before  the  time,  therefore,  at  which  the  Shu- 
King  begina  ;  but  the  mythical  and  pre-historical  ie  treated 
by  Chineae  Eiatoriaaa  as  perfectly  hiatorical.  The  first 
region  of  Chinese  history  ia  the  north-weBtem  comer, — 
China  Proper, — towards  tnat  point  where  the  Hoang-ho  dea- 
ceuda  from  the  mountains  ;  for  only  at  a  later  period  did  the 
Chineae  empire  extend  itaelf  towards  the  south,  to  the  Tang- 
tse-Kiang.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  period  in  which 
men  lived  in  a  wild  state,  i.e.  in  the  woods,  when  they  fed  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  clothed  themaelves  with  ttie  skins 
of  wild  beaats.  There  waa  no  recognition  of  definite  laws 
among  them.  To  Fohi  (who  must  be  duly  distinguished 
from  Fo,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion)  la  aacribed  the 
inatruetion  of  men  in  building  themselves  huts  and  making 
dwellinga.  He  is  said  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
change  and  return  of  seasons,  to  barter  and  trade ;  to  hats 
estaWished  marriage  ;  to  have  taught  that  Eeason  came  from 
Heaven,  and  to  have  given  instructions  for  rearing  silk- 
worms, building  bridges,  and  making  use  of  beaats  of  burden. 
The  Chinese  historians  are  very  diffuse  ontheaubjeet  of  these 
Tarioua  origins.  The  progress  of  the  history  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  culture  thus  originated,  to  the  south,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  state  and  a  government.  The  great  Empire 
which  had  thus  gradually  been  formed,  waa  soon  broken  up 
into  many  provinces,  which  carried  on  long  wars  with  each 
other,  and  were  then  re-united  into  a  Whole.  The  dynasties 
in  china  have  often  beea  changed,  and  the  one  now  domi- 
nant ia  generally  marked  as  the  22nd.  In  connection  with 
the  rise  and  iaU  of  these  dynasties  arose  the  different  capital 
cities  that  are  found  in  this  empire.  For  a  long  time  Nankin 
waa  the  capital ;  now  it  is  Fekm ;  at  an  earher  period  othei 
cities.  China  has  been  compelled  to  wage  many  wars  with 
the  Tartars,  who  penetrated  far  into  the  country.  The  long 
wall  built  by  Shi-hoang-ti, — and  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  most  aatoundirg  achievement, — was  raised  as  a 
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barrier  agncrt  tie  inroads  of  the  northCTO  Ntnadas.    tta 

Erince  dmded  the  whole  empire  into  36  protiiiMi,  •«•■■* 
imself  especially  remarkable  by  his  Bttieka  w  Ac  ill  ll»- 
ratnre,  espedallj  on  the  biiit(aical  hoAa    and  uCkmh 
Btudies  generall J.    He  did  thia  with  tbe  dongu  of  itnagtk- 
eoin"  his  own  aynasty,  by  destroying  the  rtmaahatteB  ft 
the  earlier  one.    After  the  historical  booki  \mA  beta  col- 
lected and  burned,  many  hundreds  of  tbe  btoab  Aed  ta  IkB 
iQOiint^B,  in  order  to  save  whfttretDaiDed.    EmyoMtbat 
fell  into  tbe  Emperor's  hands  eiperienced  the  note  fate  ■« 
he  bookg.    This  Book-burning  ta  a  tctj-  importaitf  ebcoB)- 
Btanee,  for  in  spite  of  it  tbe  atrictiy  canoiueil  books  »ere 
saved,  as  is  generally  the  case.    Tbe  nnt  connectioo  at  Cbiiw 
with  tbe  West  occurred  about  61  k.T>.    At  that  eyoA  ft 
Chiueee  emperor  dispatched  ambasaadora  (it  is  aud)  to  nnt 
tbe  wise  sages  of  the  West.    Twenty  years  later  a  Cbmen 
general  is  reported  to  bave  penetroted  as  far  as  Jades.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  A.D.,  the  Srst  CbriitiaiH 
are  reputed  to  have  gone  to  China,  of  whicb  Tiait  later  tin- 
tore  assert  tbattbey  foand  traces  and  mononienta.  A  Tartar 
kingdom,  Lyau-Toni;,  existing  in  tbe  north  of  Cbiu,  is  lud 
to  bace  been  reduced  and  taken  possesaion  of  by  the  Gumh 
with  the  help  of  the  Western  Tartars,  about  I10Oa3.  Tha, 
nevertheless,  gave  these  very  Tartars  an  oppartanhy  U 
aecnring  a  footing  in  China.    Similarly  they  admitted  the 
Mantdioos  with  whom  they  engaged  in  war  in  the  I6th  and 
17th  centuries,  which  resultwl  in  the  present  dynaaty'i 
obtaining  possession  of  the  throne.     Tet  this  new  dvMsU 
baa  not  effected  iatther  change  in  the  country,  anv  more 
than  did  tbe  earlier  conquest  of  tbe  Mongols  in  t6e  year 
1281     The  Mantcboos  that  Uve  in  China  have  to  tonfona 
to  Lhinese  laws,  and  study  Chinese  Kiences 

We  iiass  now  from  these  few  dates  in  Chinese  birtory  to 
the  contempktion  of  tbe  Spnt  of  tbe  constitution.  wWh 
has  always  remained  tbe  same.  We  am  deduce  it  f^om  the 
genera  principle,  which  is,  the  immediate  nnily.  rf  the  aob- 

tbeSpint.ofJheromiJy.^bich  U  here  eitended  over  the 
mort  popalouFofcojintri^.  The  element  of  Subj^tivit,,- 
tha^  IS  to  say  tbe  reflection  upon  itself  of  the  iodiviiU 
Witt  m  anUthe^  to  tbe  Subrtantial  (a>  tbe  power  h.  S 
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ibaorbed)  or  the  recognition  of  this  powop  as  one  viik 
esaenlial  being,  in  wUiiih  it  knows  itself  ^ee, — ie 
not  foimil  on  this  grade  of  develojmeut.  The  univeraal 
Will  displays  its  activity  immediately  throiigli  that  of  the  in- 
dividual :  the  latter  has  no  Belf-eogniianca  at  all  in  antitheaia 
to  Substantial,  positive  being,  which  it  does  noI~yet  regairS 
aa  a  power  standing  over  against  it, — aa,  {e.if.)  in  Judaism,  the 
"Jealous  Qod"  ia  known  its  the  negation  of  the  Individual. 
In  China  the  Universal  Will  immediately  comniands  what 
the  Individual  is  to  do,  and  the  latter  complies  and  obeya 
witii  proportionate  renunciation  of  reflection  and  pereoml 
independence.  If  he  does  not  obey,  if  he  thus  virtually  sepa- 
rates himself  from  the  Substance  of  Lis  beiug.  inasmuch 
as  this  separation  is  not  mediated  by  a  retreat  within  a  per- 
sonality of  hia  own,  the  punishment  he  undergoes  does  not 
affect  his  subjective  and  internal,  but  simply  his  outward 
existence.     The  element  of  sut^ectivitj  ia  therefore  as  much 


of  tte  subject.  For  the  Substance  is  simply  an  individua], 
— the  Emperor, — whose  law  constitutes  all  the  disposition. 
Neverthelrifla,  this  ignoring  of  inciiuation  does  not  imply 
caprice,  which  would  itself  indicate  iuclinatioti — that  is,  bud- 
jectivity  and  mobility.  Here  we  have  the  One  Being  of  the 
State  supremely  dominant, — the  Substance,  whieli,  still  hard 
and  infleiibJe,  resembles  nothing  but  itself— includes  no 
other  element. 

This  relation,  then,  expressed  more  definitely  and  more 
conformably  with  ita  conception,  ia  thatof  the  Famili/.  On 
this  form  of  moral  union  alone  rests  the  Chinese  State,  and 
it  ia  objective  Family  Piety  that  characterizea  it.  The 
Chinese  regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  their  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  children  of  the  State.  In  the  l^amily 
itself  they  are  not  personalities,  for  the  consoU dated  unity 
in  which  they  eiist  aa  membera  of  it  is  consanguinity  and 
natural  obligation.  In  the  State  they  have  as  little  inde- 
pendent personality;  for  there  the  patriarchal  relation  is 
predominant,  and  the  government  is  based  ou  the  paternal 
management  of  the  Emperor,  who  keeps  all  departments  oi 
the  State  in  order.  Five  duties  are  stated  ia  tho  Sha-King 
as  ioTolving  grave  and  unchangeable  fundamental  relationa. 
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1.  The  mutual  one  of  the  Emperor  and  people.  2.  Of  the 
Fatherennd  Children.  3.  Of  an  elder  and  younger  brother. 
4.  OfHrntbandandWife.  5.  Of  Friend  and  Friend.  It  may 
be  here  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  number  Five  la 
regarded  as  fundamental  among  the  Chinese,  and  presents 
itself  oa  often  as  the  number  Three  among  us.  They  have  five 
Elements  of  Nature — Air,  Water,  Earth,  Metal,  and  Wood. 
They  recognise ^our  quarters  of  Heaven  and  a  centre.  Holy 
Ijlaees,  where  altars  are  erected,  couaiet  of  four  elevationB, 
aud  one  in  the  centre. 

The  duties  of  the  Family  are  absoluteiy  biodiDg,  and 
established  and  regulated  bv  law.  The  son  may  not  acoost 
the  father,  when  he  comes  luto  the  room  ;  he  must  seem  t-o 
contract  himself  to  nothing  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  may 
not  leave  the  room  without  his  father's  permission.  When 
the  father  dies,  the  son  must  mourn  for  three  veara— 
abstaining  from  meat  aud  wine.  The  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  even  that  of  the  State,  must  be  suspended,  for 
he  is  obliged  to  quit  it.  Even  the  Emperor,  who  has  just 
commenced  his  goveramcnt,  docs  not  devote  himself  to  his 
duties  during  this  time.  No  marriage  may  be  contracted  in 
the  family  within  the  period  of  mourning.  Only  the  having 
reached  his  fiftieth  year  exempts  the  bereaved  Iroin  the  ex- 
cessive strictoesB  of  the  regulations,  which  are  then  relaxed 
that  he  may  not  be  reduced  in  person  by  them.  The  siitietli 
year  relaxes  them  still  further,  ajid  the  seventieth  limits 
mourning  to  the  colour  of  the  dreas.  A  mother  is  honoured 
equally  with  a  father.  When  Lord  Macartney  saw  the  Em 
peror,  the  latter  waa  sitty-eight  years  old,  (sixty  years  is 
among  the  Chinese  a  fundamental  round  number,  as  one 
hundred  is  among  us),  notwithstanding  which  he  visited  bis 
mother  every  morning  on  foot,  to  demonstrate  hia  respect 
for  her.  The  New  Year's  congratulations  are  offered  even  to 
the  mother  of  the  Emperor ;  aud  the  Emperor  himself  cannot 
receive  the  homage  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  UEtil  he  baa 
paid  his  to  his  mother.  The  latter  is  the  first  and  constant 
counsellor  of  her  son,  and  all  announcements  concerning  his 
family  are  made  in  her  name.— The  merits  of  a  son  are 
^scribed  not  to  him,  but  to  hia  fatlier.  When  on  one  occa«. 
sion  the  prime  minister  asked  the  Emperor  to  confer  titles 
of  honour  on  his  father,  the  Emperor  Issued  an  edict  in 
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which  it  waa  said:  "Famine  waa  desolating  the  Empire; 
Thy  father  gave  rice  to  the  atarving.  What  beneficence! 
The  Empire  waa  on  the  edge  of  ruin  :  Thy  father  defended 
it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  What  fidelity  1  The  government 
of  the  kingdom  waa  entrusted  to  tliy  father:  he  made 
excellent  laws,  maintained  peace  and  concord  with  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  my  crown. 
What  wisdom !  The  title  therefore  which  I  award  to  him 
is  :  Beneficent,  Faithful  and  Wise." — The  Son  had  done  all 
that  ia  here  ascribed  to  the  Father.  In  this  way  ancestora — s 
fashion  the  reverse  of  our'a — obtain  titlea  of  honour  through 
their  posterity.  But  in  return,  everv  Father  of  a  Family  is 
reaponsible  for  the  transgress iona  of  his  deEcendanta  ;  duties 
ascend,  but  none  can  be  properly  said  to  descend. 

It  ia  a  great  object  with  the  Chinese,  to  have  children 
who  may  give  them  the  due  honours  of  burial,  pay  respect 
to  their  memory  after  death,  and  decorate  their  grave. 
Although  a  Chineae  may  have  many  wives,  one  only  is  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  the  children  of  the  subordinate 
wives  have  to  honour  her  absolutely  as  a  mother.  If  a  Chineae 
husband  has  no  children  by  any  of  his  wives,  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  adoption  with  a  view  to  this  posthumous  honour. 
For  it  is  an  indispensable  requirement  that  the  grave 
of  parents  be  annually  visited.  Here  lamentations  are 
annuaUy  renewed,  and  many,  to  give  full  vent  to  their  grief, 
remain  there  sometimes  one  or  two  months.  The  body  of  a 
deceaaed  father  ia  often  kept  three  or  four  months  in  the 
house,  and  during  this  time  no  one  may  sit  down  on  a  chair 
or  sleep  in  a  bed.  Every  family  in  China  has  a  Hall  of 
Ancestors  where  all  the  members  annually  assemble  ;  there 
are  placed  representation  a  of  those  who  have  filled  exalted 
posts,  while  the  names  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  been 
of  lesa  importance  in  the  family  are  inscribed  on  tablets ;  the 
whole  family  then  partake  of  a  meal  together,  and  the  poor 
members  are  entertained  by  the  more  wealthy.  It  ia  said 
that  a  Mandarin  who  had  become  a  Christian,  baring  ceased 
to  honour  his  ancestora  in  thia  way,  exposed  himself  to 
great  persecutions  on  the  part  of  his  relatives.  The  same 
minuteness  of  regulation  which  prevails  in  the  relation 
between  fiither  and  children,  characterizes  also  that  be- 
tween  the   elder  brother   and   the    younger    ones.      Tha 


former  hss,  thougli  i 


degree  than  parenta,  nkiaa  to 

This  family  basis  is  also  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  if 
we  can  apeak  of  such.  For  although  the  Emperor  has  the 
right  of  a  Monarch,  standing  at  the  summit  of  a  political 
edifice,  he  esereises  it  paternally.  He  is  the  Patriarch,  and 
everytbing  in  the  State  that  can  make  any  claim  to  reverence 
ia  attached  to  hiia.  For  the  Emperor  is  chief  both  in  reli- 
gious affairs  and  in  science,— a  subject  which  will  be  treated 
of  in  detail  further  on. — This  paternal  care  on  thepart  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  spirit  of  his  subjects, — who  like  children 
do  not  advance  beyond  the  ethical  principle  of  the  family 
circle,  and  can  gain  for  themselvea  no  independent  and  civil 
freedom, — makes  the  whole  an  empire,  admiuistrBtion,  and 
social  code,  which  is  at  the  same  time  moral  and  thoroughly 
prosaic, — that  is,  a  product  of  the  Understanding  without 
free  Season  and  Imagination. 

The  Emperor  claims  the  deepest  reverence.  In  virtue  of 
his  position  he  is  obliged  personally  to  manage  the  govern- 
ment, and  must  himself  be  acquainted  with  and  direct  tho 
legislative  businesa  of  the  Empire,  although  the  Tribunals 
give  their  assistance.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  ia  little 
room  for  the  exercise  of  his  individual  will ;  for  the  whole 
government  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  certain  ancient 
majima  of  the  Empire,  while  hia  constant  oversight  is  not 
the  leas  necessary.  The  imperial  pTioeea  are  therefore  edu- 
cated on  the  strictest  plan.  Tlieir  physical  frames  are 
hardened  by  discipline,  and  the  sciences  are  their  occupation 
from  their  earliest  years.  Their  education  ia  conducted 
under  the  Emperor's  snperintendence,  and  they  are  early 
taught  that  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  State  and  there- 
fore must  appear  as  the  first  and  best  in  everything.  An 
examination  of  the  princes  takea  place  every  year,  and  a 
circumBtantial  report  of  the  affair  is  published  through  the 
whole  Empire,  which  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  these 
matters.  Chinahas  therefore  succeeded  in  getting  the  greats 
est  and  best  governors,  to  whom  the  eipression  "  dolomonian 
Wisdom"  might  be  applied;  and  the  present  Mantehoo 
dynasty  has  especially  distinguiahed  itself  by  abilities  of 
niind  and  body.  All  the  ideals  of  princes  and  of  princely 
educutioi  which  have  been  so  uuujeroua  and  varied  since  the 
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sppenrance  of  Fenelon'i  "  Telemaque "  are  realized  here, 
lu  Europe  there  can  be  no  Solomons.  But  here  is  tlie  place 
and  the  necesBity  for  such,  government ;  ainee  the  rectitude, 
the  proBperity,  the  security  of  all,  depend  on  the  one  impulse 

fiveu  to  the  first  link  in  the  entire  chain  of  this  hierari:liy. 
be  deportment  of  the  Emperor  ia  represented  to  us  as  in 
the  highest  degree  simple,  natural,  noble  and  intelligent. 
Free  from  a  proud  taciturnity  or  repelling  hauteur  In  speech 
or  manners,  he  Uvea  in  the  coaaciouaness  of  his  own  dignity 
and  in  the  exercise  of  imperial  duties  to  whose  ohservance 
he  has  been  disciplined  from  his  earliest  youth.  Besides 
the  imperial  dignity  there  is  properly  no  elevated  rank,  no 
nobility  among  the  Chinese;  only  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
house,  and  the  sons  of  the  ministers  enjoy  any  precedence 
of  the  kind,  and  they  rather  by  their  position  than  by  their 
birth.  Otherwise  aU.  are  equd,  and  only  those  have  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  who  have  ability  for  it.  Offi- 
cial stations  are  therefore  occupied  by  men  of  the  greatest 
intellect  and  education.  The  Chinese  State  has  conse- 
quently been  often  set  up  as  an  Ideal  which  may  serve  even 
J  us  for  a  model. 

The  nest  thing  to  be  considered  ia  the  adminutratioti  of 
the  Empire.  .  "We  cannot  speak,  in  reference  to  China,  of  a 
Constitution;  for  this  would  imply  that  individuals  and  cor- 
porations have  independent  rights — partly  in  respect  of  their 
particular  interests,  partly  in  respect  of  the  entire  State. 
Thia  element  must  be  wanting  here,  and  we  can  only  apeak 
of  an  administration  of  the  Empire.  In  China,  we  have  the 
reality  of  absolute  equality,  and  all  the  differences  that  eaist 
ure  poaeible  only  in  connection  with  that  administration, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  worth  which  a  person  may  acquire, 
enabling  him  to  fill  a  high  post  in  the  Government. 
Since  equality  prevails  in  China,  but  without  any  freedom, 
despotism  is  necessarily  the  mode  of  government.  AinBng 
us,  men  are  equal  only  before  the  law,  and  in  the  respect 
paid  to  the  property  of  each  ;  but  they  have  alao  many  inte- 
rests and  peculiar  privileges,  which  must  be  guaranteed,  if 
we  are  to  have  what  we  call  freedom.  But  in  the  Chinese 
Empirethese  special  interests  enjoy  no  consideration  on  their 
own  account,  and  the  government  proceeds  from  the  Empe- 
ror alone,  who  sets  it  in  moveirent  »a  a  hierarchy  of  official! 
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or  MaudarinB.  Of  these,  there  are  two  kinds — learned  and 
military  Mandarins— the  latter  correapondiug  to  our  Officers. 
The  Learned  Mandarins  constitute  the  higher  rant,  for,  in 
China,  civilians  take  precedence  of  the  military.  Owern- 
nient  officials  are  educated  at  the  Bchoola;  elementary  Bchoc'a 
are  instituted  for  obtaining  elementary  knowledge.     Insti- 


tutions for  h 


r  cultivation,  such  as  our  Universities,  r 


Eerhaps,  be  said  not  to  exist.  Those  who  wish  to  attain 
igh  official  posts  must  nndergo  aeveral  esaminations,— usu 
ally  three  in  number.  To  the  third  and  last  esamination — at 
which  the  Emperor  himself  is  present^ocly  those  can  be 
admitted  who  have  passed  the  first  and  second  with  credit ; 
and  the  reward  for  having  succeeded  in  this,  is  the  imme- 
diate introduction  into  the  highest  Council  of  the  Empire. 
The  sciences,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  especiaUy  re- 
quired, are  the  History  of  the  Empire,  Jurisprudence,  and 
the  science  of  customs  and  usages,  and  of  the  organistatioQ 
and  administration  of  government.  Besides  this,  the  Man- 
darins are  said  to  have  a  talent  for  poetry  of  the  most  refined 
order.  We  have  the  means  of  judging  of  this,  particularly 
from  the  Bomance,  Ju-Hao-li,  or,  "  The  Two  Cousms,"  trans- 
lated hy  Abel  Eemusat :  in  this,  a  youth  is  introduced  who 
having  finished  his  studies,  is  endeavouring  to  attain  high  dig- 
nities. The  officers  of  the  army,  also,  must  have  some  mental 
acquirements  ;  they  too  are  examined ;  but  civil  functionaries 
enjoy,  aa  stated  above,  far  greater  respect.  At  the  great 
festivals  the  Emperor  appears  with  a  retinue  of  two  thousand 
Doctors,  i.e.  Mandarins  in  Civil  Offices,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  military  Mandarins.  (In  the  whole  Chinese  State, 
there  are  about  15,0CK)  civil,  and  20,000  military  Mandarios.) 
The  Mandarins  who  have  not  yet  obtained  an  office,  never- 
theless belong  to  the  Court,  and  are  obliged  to  appear  at 
the  great  festivals  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  when  the 
Emperor  himself  guides  the  plough.  These  funetionariea 
are  divided  into  eight  classes.  The  first  are  those  that  at- 
tend the  Emperor,  then  follow  the  viceroys,  and  so  on.  The 
Emperor  governs  by  means  of  administrative  bodies,  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  Mandarins.  The  Council  of  the 
Empire  is  the  highest  body  of  the  kind  i  it  consists  of  the 
most  learned  and  talented  men.  From  these  are  chosen  the 
presidents  of  the  other  coUpges,  The  greatest  publicity 
z  2 
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prevailB  in   the  business  of  goTemment,     The  BubordiuBfe 

officials  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  the  latter 
lay  the  matter  before  the  Emperor,  whose  decision  is  made 
known  in  the  Court  Journal.  The  Emperor  often  accuaca 
himself  of  faults ;  and  should  hia  princes  h«ve  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  esamiuation,  he  blames  them  severely.  In 
every  Ministry,  and  in  variouB  parts  of  the  Empire,  tnere  is 
a  Censor  {Ko-lao),  who  has  to  give  the  Emperor  an  account 
of  everything.  Theae  Censors  enjoy  a  permanent  office, 
and  are  very  much  feared.  They  eiercise  a  strict  enrveil* 
lance  over  everything  that  conGems  the  government,  and  the 
public  and  private  conduct  of  the  Mandarins,  and  make  their 
report  immediately  to  the  Emperor.  They  have  also  the 
right  of  remonstratingwitbaudblamingAim.  The  Chinese 
History  gives  many  eiamplea  of  the  noble-raindednesB  and 
courage  of  these  Ko-taoa.  For  eiample :  A  Censor  had 
remonstrated  with  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  but  had  been  se- 
verely repulsed.  Nevertheless,  he  wan  not  turned  away 
from  his  purpose,  but  betook  hiraaelf  once  more  to  the 
Emperor  to  renew  hia  remonstrances.  Foreseeing  his  death, 
he  had  the  coiEn  brought  in  with  him,  in  which  he  waa  to  be 
buried.  It  is  related  of  the  Censors,  that,^-crueUy  lacerated 
by  the  torturers  and  unable  to  utter  a  sound, — they  have 
even  written  their  animadversions  with  their  own  blood  in  the 
sand.  These  Censors  themselves  form  yet  another  Tribunal 
which  has  the  oversight  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  Manda- 
rins are  responsible  also  for  performing  duties  arising  irom 
unforeseen  eiigeneies  in  the  Slat«.  If  famine,  disease, 
conspiracy,  religious  disturbances  occur,  they  have  to  report 
the  fatts;    not,  however,  to  wait  for  further  orders  from 

fovernment,  but  immediately  to  act  as  the  case  requires, 
he  whole  of  the  administration  is  thus  covered  by  a  net- 
work of  officials.  Functionaries  are  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  roads,  the  rivers,  and  the  coasta.  Everything  ia 
arranged  with  the  greatest  minuteness.  In  particular,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rivera ;  in  the  Shu-King  are  to  be 
found  many  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  designed  to  secure  the 
land  from  inundations.  The  gates  of  every  town  are  guarded 
by  a  watch,  and  the  streets  are  barred  all  night.  Govern- 
ment officers  are  always  answerable  to  the  higher  Council. 
Every  Mandarin  ia  also  bound  to  moke  known  the  faults  he 
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bu  oommitted,  every  five  years  ;  and  the  truHtworthinefla  of 
his  etatement  ih  attested  by  a  Board  of  Control — the  Cen- 
sorship, la  the  case  of  aaj  grave  crime  not  confeased,  tho 
Jlandarina  and  their  families  are  punished  most  severely. 
Irom  ail  tbia  it  is  clear  that  the  Emperor  is  the  centre,  around 
which  everything  tuma  ;  consequeDtly  the  well-heing  of 
the  country  and  people  depends oiihim.  The  whole  hierarchy 
of  the  administration  works  more  or  less  according  to  a  set- 
tled routine,  which  in  a  peacofiil  condition  of  things  becomes 
a  convenient  habit.  Uniform  and  regular,  like  the  course 
of  nature,  it  goes  its  own  way,  at  one  time  as  at  another 
time  ;  but  the  Emperor  is  required  to  be  the  moving,  ever 
wakeful,  Hpontaneously  active  Soul.  If  then  the  per- 
Bonal  character  of  the  Emperor  is  not  of  the  order  described, 
— namely,  thoroughly  moral,  laborious,  and  while  maintaining 
dignity,  fiiU  of  energy, — every  thing  is  relaaed,  and  the 
government  ie  paralyEed  from  bead  to  foot,  and  given  over 
to  oareleBsness  and  caprice.  For  there  is  no  other  legal 
power  or  institution  estaut,  but  this  superintendence  and 
oversight  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  not  theit  pwn  conscience, 
t^ir_own  honour,  which  keeps  the  oiBcers  of  government 
up  to  -tLeir  duty,  but  an  g^ton  n\  pandate  and  the  severe 
sanctions  by  which  it-is  supported.  Tu  the  instance  of  the 
revolution  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  dynasty  was  very  amiable 
and  honourable  ;  but  through  the  mildness  of  his  character, 
the  reins  of  government  were  relaxed,  and  disturbancea 
imturally  ensued.  The  rebels  called  tbe  Mantchoos  into  the 
country.  The  Emperor  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  with  hia  blood  wrote  on  the 
border  of  his  daughter's  robe  a  few  words,  in  which  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  bis  subjects.  A  Man- 
darin, who  was  with  him,  buried  him,  and  then  killed  himself 
on  bis  grave.  The  Empress  and  her  attendants  followed  the 
example.  Tbe  last  prmce  of  the  imperial  house,  who  was 
besieged  in  a  distant  province,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  was  put  to  death.  All  the  other  attendant 
Mandarins  died  a  voluntary  death.  V  | 

Passing  from  the  administration  to  the  Jurisprudence  of 
China,  we  find  the  subjects  regarded  aa  in  a  state  of  nonage, 
in  virtue  of  tbe  principle  of  patriarchal  government.     No 
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laeB  or  orders,  as  iti  India,  have  interests  of 
their  own  to  defend.  All  ia  directed  and  supermtendi-d 
from  above.  All  legal  relatione  are  definitely  settled  by 
rules;  free  eentinient — the  moral  etand-point  generally — is 
thereby  thoroughly  obliterated.*  It  ia  formally  determined 
by  the  1bw8  in  what  way  the  memberB  of  the  family  ahould  be 
disposed  towards  each  other.,  and  the  traHBgression  of  these 
laws  entails  in  some  cases  severe  punishment.  The  second 
point  to  be  noticed  here,  is  the  legal  externality  of  the 
J»Biily  relationa,  which  becomea  almost  alaveir.  Every  one 
has  the  power  of  selliDg  himself  and  his  children;  every 
Chinese  buys  hia  wjfe.  Only  the  chief  wife  ia  a  free  woman. 
The  concubines  are  slavea,  and — like  the  children  and  every 
other  chattel — may  be  seised  upon  in  case  of  confiscation. 

A  third  point  is,  that  puniabments  are  generally  corporal 
ihaatiseaiBJits.  Among  ub,  this  would  be  an  insult  ~to 
honour  ;  not  so  in  China,  where  the  feeling  of  honour 
has  not  yet  developed  itself.  A  dose  of  cudgelling  ia  the 
moat  easily  forgotten ;  yet  it  ia  the  severest  punishment 
for  a  man  of  honour,  who  desires  not  to  be  esteemed  physi- 
cally assailable,  but  who  is  vulnerable  in  directions  implying 
a  more  refined  sensihility.  But  the  Chinese  do  not  recognize 
a  subjectivity  in  honour ;  they  are  the  subjects  rather  of 
corrective  than  retributive  punishment — as  are  children 
among  us  ;  for  corrective  punishment  aims  at  improvement, 
that  which  is  retrihuiioe  implies  veritable  imputation  of  guilt, 
itthe  corrective,  the  deterring  principle  ia  only  the  fear  of 
pUJUshiuBnt,  not  any  consciousness  of  wrong ;  for  here  we 
cannot  presume  upon  any  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the 
action  itself.  Among  the  Chinese  all  crimes — those  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  Family  relation,  as  well  as 
against  the  State — are  punished  estemajly.  Sons  who  fail  in 
paying  due  honour  to  their  Father  or  Mother,  younger 

•  It  is  evident  that  tlie  tprm  "  moral  Btand-jNunl"  ia  as&i  here  in  tlie 
strict  aenSB  in  whirh  Hegtl  haa  defined  it,  in  \a.»  "  Pbilosoplij  of  Law," 
aa  th&t  of  the  sclf-deluminatiun  of  sntjectiTity,  free  conviction  of  Iha 
Qood.  Tbe  render,  therefore,  sbontdnotmiBunderatundthe  ose  thatcoo- 
titiuea  to  be  made  of  the  t«rms,  morality,  moral  goTermuent,  &c.  in 
reference  to  the  Chinese  ;  as  they  denote  morality'  only  id  the  laoaa 
and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  wont,— precepts  or  ixmunanda  given  vitb  b 
view  to  prodacing  good  bchavianr, — wiUiout  bringing  into  relief  tha 
element  irf  iDtemal  ci  "" 
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brothere  who  are  not  sufficiently  respectful  to  elder  ones, 
bflstinadoed.  If  a  son  comploina  of  injuatice  done  to  him  by 
hia  father,  or  a  younger  brother  hy  an  elder,  he  rece»'es 
hundred  hlowa  with  a  bamboo,  and  ia  banished  for  thre 
yynrs,  ^  Kp  in  in  the  riffhl ;  if  not,  he  ia  strangled.  If 
son  should  raise  hia  hand  against  Iiia  father,  he  ia  condemned 
to  have  hia  lleah  torn  from  hia  body  with  red-hot  pinci 
The  relation  between  husband  and  wife  ia,  like  all  other 
family  relatioaa,  very  highly  esteemed,  and  unfaithfulness, - 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  aecluaion  in  which  the 
women  are  kept,  can  very  aeldora  present  itself, — ineeta 
with  severe  animadversion.  Similar  penalties  airait  the 
eihihition  on  the  part  of  a  Chin-eae  of  greater  affection  to 
one  of  his  inferior  wives  than  to  the  matron  wiio  heads  hia 
establishment,  ahould  the  latter  complain  of  such  diaparage- 
ment.  In  China,  every  Mandarin  is  authorized  to  inflict 
blows  with  the  bamboo ;  even  the  highest  and  moat 
iHuatrious,— Ministers,  Viceroys,  and  even  the  favourites  of 
the  Emperor  himself, — are  punished  in  this  faahiou.  The 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  is  not  withdrawn  on  account  of 
Buch  chaatiaement,  and  they  themselves  appear  not  seusibly 
touched  by  it.  When,  on  one  occasion,  the  laat  English 
embassy  to  China  was  conducted  home  from  the  palace  by 
the  princea  and  their  retinue,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
in  order  to  make  room,  without  auy  ceremony  cleared  the 
way  among  the  princes  and  nobles  with  a  whip. 

Ah  regards  reaponaibility,  the  diatinotion  between  malice 
prepente  and  blameless  or  accidental  commisaion  of  an  act 
la  not  regarded  ;  for  accident  among  the-Gliinese  ia-aamueh 
charged  with  blame,  aalntention.  Deatli  ia  tile  penatty  oT«(> 
cHwjtaltojpIcide.  This  iguoring  of  the  distinction  between 
accident  and  inlxntian  occasions  most  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Engliah  and  the  Chinese  ;  foe  ahould  the  former  be  at- 
tacked by  the  latter, — should  a  shipofwar,  believing  itself  at- 
tacked, defend  itself,  and  a  Chineae  be  killed  as  the  conse- 
quence,— the  Chineae  are  accustomed  to  require  that  the 
Englishman  who  flred  the  fatal  shot  should  lose  his  life.  Every 
one  who  ia  in  auy  way  connected  with  the  transgressor,  shares, 
— especially  in  the  case  of  crimes  agaiuat  the  Emperor, — tho 
ruin  of  the  actual  offender:  all  his  near  kinfmen  are  tortured 
to  death.     The  printers  of  an  objectionable  book  and  those 
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Dce  of  the  laM^^| 
to  prirate  -r^^^M 


who  read  it,  are  Bimilar])'  espoaed  to  the  vengeaoce  ol 
The  direction  which  this  state  of  things  gives  to  prirate  r 
venge  is  singular.  It  may  be  said  of  the  Cbineae  that  they 
are  estremelj  sensitive  to  injuriea  and  of  a  vindictive  nature. 
To  satisfy  hia  revenge  the  offended  person  does  not  venture  to 
ki!t  Jaia  opponent,  because  the  whole  family  of  the  ass&aain 
would  be  put  to  death  ;  lie  therefore  inflicts  an.u^]j^  oq 
himaelCio  ^oin  hia  adversary.  In  many  towns  it  haaoeen 
deemed  necessary  to  contract  the  openings  of  wells,  to  put  a 
atop  to  juicidfis^-l'J"  drowning.  For  when  any  one  has 
committed  suicide,  the  laws  ordain  that  the  Btricteat  investi- 
gation shall  be  made  into  the  cause.  All  the  enemies  of  the 
suicide  are  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  if  the  person 
who  haa  committed  the  insult  which  led  to  the  act,  can  be 
discovered,  he  and  his  whole  family  are  esecuted.  In  case  of 
inault  therefore,  a  Chinese  prefers  killing  himself  rather  than 
his_Qpponent ;  since  in  either  case  he  niuat  die,  but  in  the 
former  contingency  wiU  have  the  due  honours  of  burial,  and 
may  cherish  the  hope  that  his  family  will  acquire  the  pro- 
perty of  his  adversary.  Such  is  the  fearful  state  of  thmgs 
in  r^ard  to  responsibility  and  non-responaihility ;  all  sub- 
jective freedom  and  moral  coneemracnt  with  an  action  is 
ignored.  In  the  Mosaic  Laws,  where  the  distinction  bettreen 
daliu,  culpa,  and  casus,  is  also  not  yet  clearly  recognized, 
there  is  nevertheless  an  asylum  opened  for  the  innocent  homi- 
cide, to  which  he  may  betake  nimaelf. — There  is  in  China 
no  distinction  in  the  penal  code  between  higher  and  lower 
classes.  A  field-marshal  of  the  Empire,  who  had  very  much 
diatinguisbed  himself,  was  traduced  on  some  account,  to 
the  Emperor;  and  the  punishment  for  the  alleged  crime,  was 
that  he  should  be  a  apy  upon  those  who  did  not  fidfil  their 
duty  in  clearing  away  the  enow  from  the  streets. — Among 
the  legal  relations  of  the  Chinese  we  have  also  to  notice 
changea  in  the  rights  of  poaseasion  and  the  introduction 
of  slavery,  which  is  connected  there  with  it.  The  soil  of 
China,  in  which  the  chief  possessions  of  the  Chinese  consist, 
was  regarded  only  at  a  late  epoch  as  esaeutinllj  the  property 
of  the  State.  At  that  time  the  Nintli  of  aU  monies  trom 
estates  was  allotted  by  law  to  the  Emperor.  At  a  still  later 
epoch  serl'dom  was  eatabliahed,  and  its  enactment  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Shi-hoang-ti,  who  in  the  year  S"~ 
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B.  c,  built  the  Great  "Wall ;  who  had  all  the  writings  that 
recorded  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Chinese,  burned ;  aaid  who 
brought  maoy  indepeodent  principalitiea  of  Ohioa  under  his 
dominion.  His  wars  caused  the  conquered  lands  to  become 
private  property,  and  the  dwellers  on  these  lands,  serfs.  In 
China,  however,  the  distinction  between  Slavery  and  freedom 
is  necesaarily,  not  great,  since  all  are  equal  before  tbe  Em- 
peror— that  is,  all  are  alike  degraded.  As  no  honour  exists, 
and  no  one  has  an  individual  right  in  respect  of  others,  the 
consciousness  of  debasement  predominates,  and  this  easUy 
passes  into  that  of  utter  abaadoninent.  With  this  aban- 
donment is  connected  the  great  immorality  of  the  Chinese. 
They  are  notoriona  for  deceiving  wherever  they  can,  Friend 
deceives  Mend,  and  no  one  resents  tho  attempt  at  deception 
on  the  part  of  another,  if  the  deceit  has  not  succeeded 
in  its  object,  or  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  sought 
to  be  defrauded.  Their  frauds  are  most  astutely  and  craft- 
ily performed,  so  that  Europeans  have  to  be  painfully  cautious 
in  dealing  with  them.  Their  consciousness  of  moral  aban- 
domnent  shews  itself  also  in  the  fact  that  the  r^igiou  of  Fo 
ia  BO  widely  diffused ;  a  religion  which  regards  as  the  Highest 
and  Absolute — as  God— pure  Noihijig  ;  wliich  sets  up  con- 
tempt for  individuality,  for  personal  existence,  as  the 
highest  perfection. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  religioux  side 
of  tbe  Chinese  Polity.  In  the  patriarchal  condition  the 
religious  eialtation  of^  man  has  merely  a  human  reference, — 
simple  morality  and  right-doing.  The  Absolute  itself,  is 
regarded  portly  as  the  abstract,  simple  rule  of  this  right- 
domg — eternal  rectitude;  partly  bb  faepower  whichis  its  sanc- 
tion. Except  in  these  simple  aspects,  all  the  relations  of  the 
natural  world,  the  postulates  of  subjectivity — of  heart  anj 
Bonl— are  entirely  ignored.  The  Ciiinese  in  their  patriarcha. 
despotism  need  no  such  connection  or  mediation  witli  the 
Highest  Being ;  for  education,  the  laws  of  morality  and 
courtesy,  and  the  commands  and  government  of  the  Emperor 
embody  all  such  connection  and  mediation  as  far  as  they  feel 
the  need  of  it.  The  Emperor,  as  he  is  the  Supreme  Head  o( 
the  State,  is  also  the  Chief  of  its  religion.  Consequently, 
religion  is  in  China  essentially  Stste-Eicligion.  The  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  Lamoism  laust  be  observed,  since  tin 
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latter  \a  not  developed  to  a  State,  but  contains  religion  na  a 
Irce,  spiritual,  diaintereatcd  conaciousnesa.  Tbat  Chinese 
religion  therefore,  cannot  be  what  tee  call  religion.  For 
to  U8  religion  means  the  retirement  of  the  Spirit  within 
itself,  in  contemplating  its  eaeential  nature,  its  inmost  Being. 
In  these  spheres,  then,  man  is  withdrawn  from  his  relation 
to  the  State,  and  betaking  himself  to  this  retirement,  is  able 
to  release  himself  from  the  power  of  secular  government.  But 
in  China  religion  has  not  risen  to  this  grade,  for  true  faith 
is  possible  only  where  individuals  can  seclude  themselves, 
— ean  eiiat  for  themselvea  independently  of  any  external 
compulsory  power.  In  ChinatheindiyidualhaBno  such  life; 
—does  not  enjoy  this  independence :  in  any  direction  he 
is  therefore  dependent ;  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  things; 
that  is,  dependent  on  objects  of  nature,  of  which  the  most 
exalted  is  the  material  heaven.  On  this  depend  harvest,  the 
seaaonsof  the  ;ear,the  abundance  and  sterility  of  crops.  The 
Emperor,  as  crown  of  all,— the  embodiment  of  power, — alone 
approaches  heaven  ;  individuals,  as  such,  enjoy  no  such  pri- 
Tilege.  He  it  is,  who  presents  the  offerings  at  the  four 
feasts  (  gives  thanks  at  the  liead  of  his  court,  for  the  harvest, 
and  invokes  blessings  on  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  This 
"heaven"  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  our  term  "  God," 
as  the  Lord  of  Nature  ;  (we  say,  for  example,  ''  Heaven  pro- 
tect us ! "}  ;  but  such  a  relation  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
Chinese  thought,  for  here  the  one  isolated  Belf-conBciousness 
is  substantial  being,  the  Smperor  himself,  the  Supreme 
Power.  Heaven  has  therefore  no  higher  meaning  than  Na- 
ture. The  Jesuits  indeed,  yielded  to  Chinese  notions  so  far 
aa  to  call  the  Christian  God,  "  Heaven" — "Tien  ;"  but  they 
were  on  that  account  accused  to  the  Pope  by  other  Christian 
Orders.  The  Pope  consequently  sent  a  Cardinal  to  China, 
who  died  there.  A  bishop  who  was  subsequently  dispatched, 
enacted  that  instead  of  "Heaven,"  the  term  "Lord  of 
Heaven"  should  be  adopted.  The  relation  to  Tien  is  sup- 
posed to  be  such,  that  the  good  conduct  of  individuals  and 
of  the  Emperor  brini;s  blessing ;  their  transgressions  on  tbu 
other  hand  cause  want  and  evil  of  all  kinds.  The  Chinese 
religion  involves  that  primitive  element  of  magical  influence 
over  nature,  inasmuch  as  human  conduct  absolutely  deter, 
mines  the  course  of  events.      If  the  Emperor  behaves  weljf ,. 


proHpority  cannot  but  ensue ;  Heaven  muBt  ordain  prosperil/. 
A  aec^ond  side  of  this  religion  is,  that  as  the  general  aspect 
of  the  relation  to  Heaven  is  bound  up  with  the  pereon  of 
the  Emperor,  be  has  also  its  more  special  bearings  in  his 
hands ;  viz.  the  particular  well-being  of  individuals  and 
provinces.  These  have  eacii  an  appropriate  Oenitts  (Chen), 
which  is  subject  to  the  Emjieror,  who  pays  adoration  only 
to  the  general  Power  of  Heaven,  while  the  several  Spirita 
of  the  natnril  world  follow  his  laws.  He  ie  thus  made 
the  proper  legislator  for  Heaven  as  well  as  for  earth.  To 
these  Genii,  each  of  which  enjoys  a  worship  peculiar  to 
itself,  certain  sculptured  forma  are  assigned.  These  are  dia- 
gnating  idols,  which  have  not  yet  attained  the  digni^  of  art, 
-bectmse  nothing  spiritual  is  represented  in  them.  They  are 
therefore  only  terrific,  frightful  and  negative ;  they  keep 
watch,— as  among  the  Greeks  do  the  Itivcr-Gods,  the 
Nymphs,  and  Dryads, — over  single  elements  and  natural 
objecta.     Each  of  the  five  Elements  has  its  genius,  distin- 

fuished  hy  a  particular  colour.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
ynasty  that  occupies  the  throne  of  China  also  depends  on 
a  Genras,  and  thia  one  has  a  yellow  colour.  Not  lesa  doea 
every  province  and  town,  eveir  mountain  and  river  possess 
an  appropriate  GJenius.  All  tcese  Spirits  are  subordinate  to 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  Annual  Directory  of  the  Empire  are 
registered  the  functionaries  and  genii  to  whom  such  or  such 
a  brook,  river,  &c.,  has  been  entrusted.  If  a  mischance 
occurs  in  any  part,  the  Genius  is  deposed  as  a  Mandarin 
would  be.  The  Q«nii  have  innumerable  temples  (in  Pekin 
nearly  10,000)  to  which  a  multitude  of  priests  and  convents 
are  attached.  These  "  Bongea''  live  unmarried,  and  in  all 
cases  of  distress  are  applied  to  by  the  Chinese  for  counsel. 
In  other  respects,  however,  neither  they  nor  the  temples  are 
much  venerated.  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  was  even  quar- 
tered in  a  temple,  —  such  bnildinga  being  used  as  inns.  The 
Emperor  has  sometimes  thought  fit  to  secularise  many 
thousands  of  these  convents;  to  compel  the  Bonzes  to 
return  to  civil  life ;  and  to  impose  taiea  on  the  estates 
appertaining  to  the  foundations.  The  Bonzes  are  sooth- 
sayers and  Morciats :  for  the  Chinese  are  given  up  to 
boundless  Boperstitions.  This  arises  from  the  want  of 
aubjective  independence,  and  pre-supposes  the  verj  opposite 
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of  freedom  of  Spirit.  In  every  undertaking, — e.cf.ifthc  site 
of  a  houae,or  of  agrave^c,  ieto  be  determined, — the  advice 
of  tbe  Soothsayera  ia  asked.  In  the  Y-King  certain  lines 
are  gi^en,  which  supply  fundamental  forma  and  categories, — 
on  account  of  which  this  book  ts  called  the  "  Book  ol'Fatea." 
A  certain  meaning  ia  ascribed  to  the  combination  of  such 
lines,  and  prophetic  announcements  are  deduced  from  this 
groundwork.  Or  a  number  of  little  sticks  are  thrown  into 
the  air,  and  the  fate  in  question  is  prognosticated  from  the 
way  in  which  they  fall.  What  we  regard  as  chance,  as  na- 
tural connection;  the  Chinese  seek  to  deduce  or  attain  by 
magical  arts;  and  in  this  particular  also,  their  want  of 
spiritual  religion  is  manifested. 

With  this  deficiency  of  genuine  subjectivity  ia  connected 
moreover,  the  form  which  Chinese  Science  assumes.  In 
mentioning  Chinese  sciences  vre  encounter  a  considerable 
clamoiu*  about  their  perfection  and  antiquity.  Approaching 
the  subject  more  closely,  we  see  that  the  sciences  enjoy  very 
great  respect,  and  that  they  are  even  publicly  extolled  and 
promoted  by  the  Government.  The  Emperor  himself  stands 
at  the  apex  of  literature.  A  college  exists  whoso  special 
busineBa  it  is  to  edit  the  decrcea  of  tbe  Emperor,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  composed  in  the  best  style ;  and  this 
redaction  assumes  the  character  of  an  important  afiair  of 
State.  The  Mandarms  in  then-  notifications  have  to  study 
the  same  perfection  of  style,  for  the  form  is  expected  to 
correspond  with  the  cieellence  of  the  matter.  One  of  the 
highest  GJovemmental  Boards  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Emperor  himself  Mamines  its  members ;  they  live  in  the 
palace,and  perform  the  fiinctions  of  Secretaries,  Historians  of 
the  Empire,  Natural  Pliiloaophers,  and  Greographers.  Should 
a  new  law  be  proposed,  the  Academy  must  report  upon  it. 
By  way  of  introduction  to  such  report  it  must  give  the 
history  of  existing  enactments  ;  or  if  the  law  in  question 
affects  foreign  countries,  a  description  of  them  is  required, 
The  Emperor  hitiiself  writes  the  prefaces  to  the  works  thus 
composed.  Among  recent  Emperors  Kien-long  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  scientific  acquirements.  He 
himself  wrote  much,  hut  became  far  more  remarkable 
by  publishing  the  principal  works  that  China  had  pro- 
duced.    At  the  beau  of  the  commission  appointed  to  c 


ire  ;  aad  after  the  work 
I,  it  came  once  more  back 
hed  every  error  that  had 


the  press,  waa  a  Prince  of  the  Ei 
had  passed  through  the  handa  of 
to  the  Emperor,  who  severely  piu 
heen  committed. 

Though  in  one  aspect  the  sciences  appear  thus  preeminently 
honoured  and  fostered,  there  is  wanting  to  them  on  the 
other  aide  that  free  ground  of  subjectivity,  and  that  properly 
scientific  interest,  which  malies  them  a  truly  theoretical  oc- 
cupation of  the  mind.  A  free,  ideal,  spiritual  kingdom  has 
here  no  place.  "What  may  be  called  scientific  is  of  a  merely 
einpiricat  nature,  and  is  made  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
Useful  on  behalf  of  the  State — ifca  requirements  and  those 
of  individuals.  The  nature  of  their  Written  Language  is  at 
the  outset  a  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the 
sciences.  Bather,  conversely,  because  a  true  scientific  in- 
terest does  not  eiist,  the  Chinese  have  acquired  no  better 
instruinent  for  representing  and  imparting  thought.  They 
have,  as  is  well  known,  beside  a  Spoken  Language,  a 
Wrilten  Language;  which  does  not  eipress,  aa  our  does,  in- 
dividual sounds — does  not  present  the  spoken  words  to  theeye, 
but  reprenents  tlie  ideas  themselves  by  signs.  This  appears 
at  first  sight  a  groat  advantage,  and  has  gained  the  suffrages 
of  many  great  men,— among  others,  of  Leibnitz.  In  reality 
it  ia  anything  but  such.  For  if  we  consider  in  the  first  place, 
the  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  writing  on  the  Spoken  Language, 
we  ahall  find  this  among  the  Chinese  very  imperfect,  on 
account  of  that  separation.  For  our  Spoken  Language  ia 
matured  to  distinctness  chiefly  through  the  neceaaitv  of 
finding  signs  for  each  single  sound,  which  latter,  by  reading, 
we  learn  to  express  distinctly.  The  Chinese,  to  whom  such 
a  means  of  orthoepic  development  ia  wanting,  do  not  mature 
the  modifications  of  sounds  in  their  language  to  distinct  ar- 
ticulations capable  of  being  represented  by  letters  and  syl- 
lables. Their  Spoken  Language  consists  of  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  monosyllabic  words,  which  are  used  with  more 
than  one  Bignifieation.  The  sole  methods  of  denoting  dis- 
tinctions of  meaning  are  the  connection,  the  accent,  and  the 
pronunciation, — quicker  or  slower,  sofber  or  louder.  The  ears 
of  the  Chinese  have  become  very  sensible  to  such  distinctions. 
Thus  I  find  that  the  word  Po  has  eleven  different  meanings 
arding   to  the  tone:   denoting  "glass" — "to  boil" — • 
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"  to  winnow  wheat " — "  to  cleave  asunder" — "  to  water" — 
"  to  prepare" — '■  an  old  woman  " — "a  alave" — "  a  liberal 
man" — "a  wise  person" — "  a  little." — Aa  to  their  Writt«ii 
Language,  I  will  specify  only  the  obstacles  which  it  preseatB 
to  the  advance  of  the  acteucea.  Our  Written  Language  ia 
very  simple  for  a  learner,  as  we  analyse  our  Spoken  Lan- 

Kage  into  about  twenty-five  articulations,  by  which  ana- 
lis,  speech  is  rendered  definite,  the  multitude  of  possible 
sounds  is  limited,  and  obscure  intermediate  sounds  are 
banished :  we  have  to  learn  only  these  signs  and  their 
combinations.  Instead  of  twenty-five  signs  of  this  sort,  the 
Chinese  have  many  thousands  to  learn-  The  number  neces- 
sary for  use  is  reckoned  at  9353,  or  even  10,516,  if  we  add 
those  recently  introduced ;  and  the  number  of  characters 
generally,  for  ideas  and  their  combinatians  as  they  are 
presented  in  books,  amounts  to  from  80  to  90,000.  Aa 
to  the  sciences  tiiemselves,  Hiatory  among  the  Chinese  com- 
prehends the  bare  and  definite  facta,  without  any  opinion,  of 
reasoning  upon  them.  In  the  same  way  their  Jurtsprurfenoe 
gives  only  flied  laws,  and  tbeir  Sthiet  only  determinate 
duties,  without  raising  the  question  of  a  subjective  founda- 
tion for  tbem.  The  CbiDeae  have,  however,  in  additioa  to 
other  sciences,  a  Philosophy,  whose  elementar;  prindplea 
are  of  great  antiquity,  since  the  Y'King — the  Book  of  iBatea 
— treats  of  Origmation  and  Destruction.  In  this  book  are 
found  the  purely  abstract  ideaa  of  Unity  and  Duality  ;  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Chinese  appears  therefore  to  proceed  from 
the  same  fundamental  ideas  as  that  of  Fytbogoras.*  The 
fundamental  principle  recognised  ia  £eo«wi^3Tio,-  that  ee- 
sence  lying  at  the  baaia  of  the  whole,  which  effects  everything. 
To  become  acquainted  with  its  forms  ia  regarded  among  the 
Chinese  also  as  the  highest  science  ;  yet  tins  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  pursuits  which  more  nearly  concern 
the  State.  The  works  of  Lao-tse,  and  especially  his  work 
"  Tao-te-King,"  are  celebrated,  Confiicius  visited  this  philo- 
Hopher  in  the  aiith  century  before  Christ,  to  testify  hia  re- 
verence for  him.  Although  every  Chinaman  is  at  liberty  to 
study  these  philosophical  works,  a  particular  set't,  calling 
itself  3^(se,  "  Honourers  of  Eeason,"  makes  this  study 
'  Yidt  H«gel'g  "  Voileiungea  iiber  die  Geschicbte  der  Fhilniopliui,'' 
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its  Bpecial  businesa.  Those  who  compose  it  are  isohited 
from  civil  life ;  and  there  ia  much  that  is  enthusiaatic  and 
mystic  intermingled  with  their  views.  They  believe,  for 
instance,  that  he  who  is  acquainted  with  Heaaon,  possesses 
an  instrument  of  universal  power,  which  may  he  regarded  as 
all'powerful,  and  which  communicates  a  supernatural  might ; 
so  that  the  poaaesaor  ia  enabled  by  it  to  exalt  himself  to 
Heaven,  and  ia  not  subject  to  death  (much  the  same  aa  the 
universal  Eliiir  of  Life  once  talked  of  amoog  us.)  With  the 
works  of  Confucius  wo  have  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted. To  him,  China  owes  the  publication  of  tha 
Kings,  and  many  original  works  on  Morality  besides,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  customs  and  conduct  of  the  Chinese. 
lu  the  principal  work  of  Confucius,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  are  found  correct  moral  apophthegms ; 
but  there  is  a  circumlocution,  a  reflex  character,  and  cir- 
cuitousneaa  in  the  thought,  which  prevents  it  from  rising 
above  mediocrity.  As  to  the  other  aciences,  they  are  not 
regarded  as  such,  but  rather  aa  branches  of  knowledge  for 
the  behoof  of  practical  ends.  The  Chinese  are  far  behind 
in  MathematicB,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  notwithstanding 
their  quondam  reputation  in  regard  to  them.  They  knew 
many  things  at  a  time  when  Europeans  had  not  discovered 
thera,  but  they  have  not  imderatood  how  to  "Vp^y  their 
knowledge :  aa  e.  y.  the  Magnet,  and  the  Art  of  Printing. 
But  they  have  made  no  advance  in  the  apphcation  of  these 
discoveries.  In  the  latter,  for  inatanee,  they  continue  to 
engrave  the  letters  in  wooden  blocks  and  then  print  them 
off:  they  know  nothing  of  moveable  types.  Gunpowder, 
too,  they  pretended  to  have  invented  before  the  Europeans ; 
but  the  Jeaiiita  were  obHged  to  found  their  first  cannon. 
As  to  Mathematics,  they  understand  well  enough  bow  to 
reckon,  but  the  higher  aspect  of  the  science  is  unknown. 
The  Chinese  also  have  long  passed  as  "reat  aatroaomera. 
Laplace  has  investigated  their  acquisitions  in  this  department, 
and  discovered  that  they  possess  some  ancient  accounts  and 
notices  of  Lunar  and  Solar  Eclipses ;  but  these  certainly  do 
not  constitute  a  science.  The  notices  in  queation  are,  more- 
over, so  indefinite,  tiiat  they  cannot  properly  be  put  in  the 
categorv  of  knowledge.  In  the  Shu-King,  e.  g.  we  havo 
twoeclijisea  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  a  apace  of  IfiOO  years. 
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The  best  evidence  of  the  stute  of  Astronomy  among  tte 
Chinese,  is  the  fact  thnt  for  many  hundred  years  the  Chinese 
calendars  have  been  made  Tjy  Europeana.  In  earlier  times, 
wlien  Chinese  aatronomera  continued  to  compoae  the  calendar, 
false  annoiiniieinents  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses  often  oc- 
curred, entailing  the  eiecntion  of  the  authors.  The  teles- 
copes which  the  Chinese  have  received  oa  presents  from  the 
Europeans,  are  set  up  for  omacient ;  but  they  have  not  an 
idea  how  to  make  further  use  of  them.  Medicine,  too,  is 
studied  by  the  Chinese,  but  .only  empirically ;  and  tho 
grossest  superstition  is  connected  with  its  practice.  The 
Chinese  have  as  a  general  characteristic,  a  remarkable  skill 
in  imitation,  which  is  exercised  not  merely  in  daily  life,  but 
also  in  art.  They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  representing 
the  beautiful,  as  beautiful ;  for  in  their  painting,  perspective 
&nd  shadow  are  wanting.  And  although  a  Chinese 
painter  copies  European  pictures  (as  the  Chinese  do  every- 
thing else)  eorreetJi/  ;  although  he  observes  accurately  how 
manv  scales  a  carp  has ;  how  many  indentations  there  are  in 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  ;  what  is  the  iform  of  various  trees,  and 
how  the  branchea  bend  j — the  Eialted,  the  Ideal  and  Beau- 
tiful ia  not  the  domain  of  his  art  and  akill.  The  Chinese 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  too  proud  to  learn  anything  from 
Europeans,  although  they  must  often  recognize  their  hu- 

Eeriority.  A  merchant  m  Canton  had  a  European  ship 
uilt,  but  at  the  command  of  the  Governor  it  was  imme- 
diately destroyed.  The  Europeans  are  treated  aa  beggars, 
because  they  are  compelled  to  leave  their  home,  and  seek 
for  support  elsewhere  than  in  their  own  country.  Besides, 
the  Europeans,  just  because  of  their  intelligence,  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  imitate  the  superficial  and  perfectly  natural 
cleverneBB  of  the  Chinese.  Their  preparation  of  vamisheB, 
— their  working  of  metals,  and  especially  their  art  of  casting 
them  extremely  tliin,— their  porcelain  manufacture  and  many 
other  things,  have  not  yet  been  completely  mastered  by 
Europeans. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese  people  in  its  various 
aspects.  Its  distinguishing  feature  la,  that  everything 
which  belongs  to  Spirit, — unconatrained  morality,  in  practice 
and  theory,  ileart;,  inward  Eeligion,  Science  and  Art  pro- 
perly so  called, — is  alien  to  it.     The  Emperor  always  speaks 
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with  niaj«aty  and  paternal  kinduesa  and  tcudemeHa  to  the 
people;  who,  however, cherish  the  meanest  opinion  ot'them- 
selvea,  and  believe  tlmt  they  a,re  born  only  to  drug  the  car  of 
Imperial  Power.  The  burden  which  presses  tlietn  to  the 
ground,  seema  to  them  to  he  their  inevitable  destiny ;  and 
it  appears  nothing  terrible  to  them  to  sell  themselves  as 
slaves,  and  to  ent  the  bitter  bread  of  slavery.  _Suicidej  the 
result  of  rweoge,  and  the  exposure  of  chil^n,  as  tTedm-. 
^mon,  eren  daily  occurrence,  shew  the  little  respect  m  wtflck 
ihey  hold  themselves  individuallv,  and  humanity  in  general. 
And  though  there  is  no  distinction  conferred  by  birth,  and 
every  one  can  attain  the  highest  dignity,  this  veiw  eijuality 
testifies  to  no  triumphant  assertion  of  the  worth  of  the  inner 
man,  but  b  servile  consciousness — ^me  which  has  not  yet 
matured  itself  so  far  as  to  recognise  distinctions, 
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Tksia,  like  China,  is  a  phenomenon  antique  as  well  as 
modern  ;  one  which  has  remained  stationary  and  filed,  and 
bus  received  a  most  perfect  home-sprung  development.  It 
Ims  always  been  the  land  of  imaginative  aspiration,  and 
ajjpears  to  us  still  as  a  Tairy  region,  an  enchanted  World. 
In  contrast  with  the  Cliinese  State,  which  presents  only 
the  most  prosaic  Understanding,  •  India  is  the  region  of 
piiantasy  and  sensibihty.  The  point  of  advance  in  principle 
which  it  eihibits  to  us  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows : — 
In  China  the  patriarchal  principle  rules  a  people  in  a  condi- 
tion ol'  nonage,  the  part  of  whose  moral  resolution  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  regulating  law,  and  the  moral  oversight  of  the 
Emperor.  Now  itis-the  interest  of  Spirit  tli8t«f(«fMrf  e<m- 
<^itiopn  should  become  iniemal«tte%  ;  that  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  world  should  be  recognized  in  the  subjective 
aspect  belonging  to  intelligence ;  by  which  process  the  unity  of 
Bubiectivity  and  [positive]  Being  genenilly^or  the  Idealism 
of  Existence — is  established.     l|his  Idealism,  then,  is  found 
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in  India,  but  only  as  an  Idealism  of  imagination,  withuul 
distiuct  coiiceptioDB  ; — one  which  does  indeed  tree  esisteuc6 
"from  Beginning  and  Matter,  [liberates  it  from  teraporai 
hmitationa  and  gross  materiality],  but  changes  everything 
into  the  merely  Imaginative  ;  for  altbougb  the  latter  appears 
interwoTen  with  definite  confeptiona  and  Thonght  presents 
iteelf  as  an  occasional  concoraitant,  thia  happens  only 
through  accidental  combination.  Since,  howeyer,  it  is  the 
abstract  and  absolute  Thought  itself  that  enters  into  these 
dreams  as  their  material,  we  may  say  that  Absolute  Being 
is  presented  here  aa  in  the  ec^tgtic.  stata  wf  a  AFOBwing 
condition.  For  we  have  nofthe  dreaming  of  an  actual 
Rdttictnal,  possessing  distinct  personality,  and  simply  unfet- 
tering the  latter  from  limitation,  but  we  have  the  dreaming 
of  the  unlimited  absolute  Spirit. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  women,  in  which 
their  countenance  presents  a  transparency  of  skin,  a  light 
and  lovely  roseate  nue,  which  is  unlike  the  coinpleiion  of 
mere  health  and  vital  vigour,— a  more  refined  bloom,  breathed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  soul  within, — and  in  which  the  features, 
the  light  of  the  eye,  the  position  of  the  month,  appear  soft, 
jieldia^,  and  relaxed.  This  almost  unearthly  beauty  is  per- 
ceived mwomeo  in  those  days  which  immediately  succeed 
child-birth ;  when  freedom  from  the  burden  of  pregnancy  and 
the  pains  of  travail  is  added  to  the  joy  of  soul  that  welcomes 
the  gift  of  a  beloved  infant,  A  similar  tone  of  beauty  is 
seen  also  in  women  during  the  magical  somnambulic  sleep, 
connecting  them  with  a  world  of  superterrestrial  beauty.  A 
great  artist  (Schoreel)  has  moreover  given  thia  tone  to  the 
dying  Mary,  whose  spirit  is  already  rising  to  the  regions  of 
the  blessed,  but  once  more,  as  it  were,  lights  up  her  dying 
fouutenance  for  a  farewell  kiss.  Such  a  fieftuty  we  find  also 
in  ilo  loveliest  form  in  the  Indian  "World  ;  a  beauty  of  ener- 
vation in  which  all  that  is  rough,  rigid  and  contradictory  is 
dissolved,  and  we  have  only  the  soul  in  a  state  of  emotion, — 
a  soul,  however,  in  which  the  death  of  free  seli'-reliant  Spirit 
is  perceptible.  For  should  we  approach  the  charm  of  this 
Flower-life, — a  charm  rich  in  imagination  and  genius, — in 
which  its  whole  environment  and  al!  its  relations  are  per- 
meated by  the  rose-breath  of  the  Soul,  and  the  World  ia 
transfonned  into  a  Ghirden  of  Love, — should  we  look  at  i 
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it  in  the  light  of  Hiiinan  Dignity 
attractive  the  first  sight  of  it  had 
inworthy  ahall  we  ultimately  &i 


more  closely,  and 
and  Freedom,— the 
been,  ao  much  th( 
it  in  eyery  respect. 

The  character  of  Spirit  in  a  state  of  Dream,  aa  the  gene 
principle  of  the  Hindoo  Nature,  must  be  I'urther  defini 
In  a  dream,  the  individual  ceases  to  be  conscious  of  self  as 
such,  in  contradistinction  from  objective  existences.  When 
awake,  I  exist  for  myself,  and  the  rest  of  creation  is  an  ex- 
ternal, filed  objectivity,  aa  I  myself  am  for  it.  As  exter- 
nal, the  rest  of  existence  expands  itself  to  a  rationally  con- 
nected whole  i  a  ay  stem  of  relations,  in  which  my  individual 
being  is  itself  a  member — an  individual  being  united  with 
that  totality.  This  ia  the  Bphere  of  Under slanding.  In  the 
state  of  dreaming,  on  the  contrary,  this  separation  is  hus- 
pended.  Spirit  has  ceased  to  exist  for  itself  in  contrast  witk 
alien  existence,  and  thus  the  separation  of  the  external  and 
individual  dissolves  before  its  nuiveraality— its  essence.  The 
dce'^iniig  Tnii'ir  is  therefore  all  that  wo  call  dnite  and  indi- 
vidual i  and,  at  the  same  time — as  infinitely  universal  and  un- 
limited— a  Bomething  intrinsically  divine.  The  Indian  view 
of  things  is  a  Universal  Pantheism,  a  Pantbcisiii,  however, 
of,  Ima^nation,  not  of  Thought.  One  BuEstaneo  pervades 
the  Whole  of  things,  and  all  individualizations  are  directly 
vitalized  and  animated  into  particular  Fouers.  The  sensuous 
matter  and  content  ia  in  each  case  simply  and  in  the  rough 
taken  up,  and  carried  over  into  the  sphere  of  the  Universal 
and  Immeasurable.  It  is  not  liberated  by  the  free  power  of 
Spirit  into  a  beautiful  form,  and  idealized  ia  the  Spirit,  so 
that  the  sensuous  might  be  a  merely  subservient  and  com- 
pliant expression  of  the  spiritual ;  but  [the  sensuous  object 
itself]  is  expanded  into  the  inameasurable  and  undefined, 
and  the  Divine  ia  thereby  made  bizarre,  coufused,  and 
ridiculous.  These  dreams  are  not  mere  fables— a  play  of 
the  imagination,  in  which  the  soid  only  revelled  in  fan- 
tastic gambols  :  it  is  lost  in  them ;  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
these  reveries,  aa  by  aomething  that  exists  really  and  se- 
riously for  it.  It  is  delivered  over  to  these  limited  objects 
as  to  its  Lords  and  Gtods.  Everything,  therefore — Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  Beasts,  Flowers — everv- 
thing  is  a  tj^od  to  it.     And  while,  in  this  deification,  t^u 
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finite  loses  its  consistency  and  substantiality,  intelligent 
conception  of  it  is  impoasible.  Convereely  tiie  Divine,  re- 
garded as  essentially  changeable  and  unfiled,  is  also  by  tbe 
base  form  nbich  it  Bssunies,  defiled  and  made  absurd.  In 
tliia  universal  deification  of  all  Unite  existence,  and  conse- 
quent degradation  of  the  Divine,  the  idea  of  Thoantliropy, 
tlie  incarnation  of  God,  is  uot  a  particularly  important  con- 
ception. The  pniTot,  the  cow,  the  ape,  &c.  are  likewise 
incarnations  of  God,  yet  are  not  therefore  elevated  above 
their  nature.  The  Divine  is  not  individualized  to  a  subject, 
to  concrete  Spirit,  but  degraded  to  vulgarity  and  senaelesa- 
neea.  This  gives  us  a  general  idea  of  the  Indian  view  of  the 
Universe.  ThingM  are  as  much  stripped  of  rationality,  of 
Unite  consistent  stability  of  cause  and  effect,  as  man  is  of  the 
stedfastnesB  of  free  individuality,  of  personality,  and  freedom. 
Eztemally,  India  sustains  manifold  relations  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  World.  In  recent  times  the  discovery  has  been 
mnde,  that  the  Sanscrit  Itea  at  the  foundation  of  all  those 
farther  developments  which  form  the  languages  of  Europe  j 
e.  g.  the  Greek,  Latin,  German.  India,  moreover,  was  the 
centre  of  emigration  for  all  the  western  world;  but  this 
Eistemsl  historical  relation  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
merely  physica]  difiusion  of  peoples  from  this  point.  Al- 
though m  India  the  elements  of  further  developments  might 
be  discovered,  and  oltJiougb  we  coidd  find  traces  of  their 
being  transmitted  to  the  West,  this  transmission  has  been 
nevertheless  so  abstract  [so  superficial],  that  that  which 
among  later  peoples  attracts  our  interest,  is  not  anything  de- 
rived from  India,  but  rather  something  concrete,  which  they 
themselves  have  formed,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  have 
done  their  best  to  forget  ludian  elements  of  culture.  The 
spread  of  Indian  culture  is  pre-historical,  for  History  ia 
limited  to  that  which  mahes  an  essential  epoch  in  the  deve> 
bpraent  of  Spirit,  On  the  whole,  the  diffusion  of  Indian 
ciuture  is  only  a  dumb,  decdless  expansion ;  that  is,  it  pre- 
sents no  political  action.  The  people  of  India  have  achieved 
no  foreign  conquests,  but  have  been  on  every  occasion  van- 

Suished  themselves.  And  as  in  this  silent  way.  Northern 
ndia  bos  been  a  centre  of  emigration,  productive  of  merely 
physical  difiusion,  India  as  a  Land  of  Desire  forms  an  essen- 
tial element  in  General  History.    From  the  most  ancient   i 
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timCB  downwards,  all  nationa  have  directed  their  wialies  and 
louginga  to  gaining  access  to  t]\e  treasures  of  this  land  ot 
marvels,  the  moat  costly  wliich  the  Earth  presents  ;  trea- 
sures of  Nature — pearls,  diamonds,  perfumes,  rose-easencea, 
elephants,  lions,  &c. — as  also  treasures  of  wisdom.  The  wav 
by  which  these  treasures  have  passed  to  the  West,  has  at  all 
times  been  a  matter  of  World-hiatorical  importance,  bound 
up  with  the  fat«  of  nations.  Those  wishes  have  been  realized ; 
this  Land  of  Deaire  has  been  attained ;  there  is  aearcelv  any 
great  nation  of  the  East,  nor  of  the  Modern  European  "iVest, 
tbat  haa  not  giuned  for  itself  a  smaller  or  larger  portion  of  it. 
In  the  old  world,  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  first  lo 
penetrate  by  land  to  India,  but  even  he  only  just  touched 
it.  The  Europeans  of  the  modem  world  have  been  able  to 
enter  into  direct  connection  with  this  land  of  marvels  only 
eircuitously  from  the  other  aide ;  and  by  way  of  the  sea, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  general  uniter  of  countries. 
The  English,  or  rather  the  East  India  Company,  are  the 
lords  of  the  laud  i  for  it  is  the  necessary  fate  of  Aaiatic 
Empires  to  be  subjected  to  Europeans  j  and  China  will,  some 
day  or  other,  be  obliged  to  submit  to  this  fate.  The  nuni' 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  near  200  millions,  of  whom  from  100  lo 
112  millions  are  directly  subject  to  the  English.  The 
Princes  who  are  not  immediately  subject  to  them  have  Eng- 
lish Agents  at  their  Courts,  and  English  troops  in  their  pay. 
Since  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas  was  conquered  by  the 
English,  no  part  of  India  bos  asserted  its  independence  of 
their  sway.  They  have  already  gained  a  footing  in  the 
Birman  Empire,  and  passed  the  Burrampooter,  which  bounds 
India  on  the  east. 

India  Proper  is  the  country  which  the  Eoglish  divide  into 
two  large  sectiona  i  the  Deecan, — the  great  peninsula  which 
haa  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  Sea  on  the 
west, — ^aiid  Mindogtan,  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
a>id  extending  in  the  direction  ol  Persia.  To  the  north-east, 
Uindostan  is  bordered  by  the  Himmalaya,  which  has  been 
ascertained  by  Europeans  to  be  the  highest  mountain  raugo 
in  the  world,  tor  its  summits  are  about  26,000  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  mountains  tlie 
level  again  declines ;  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese  extends  to 
that  [loitjt,  aud  when  the  EngliBh  wished  to  go  to  Lassa  to 
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tliB  Dalni-Lama,  thej-  were  prevented  by  the  Chineee.  To- 
vrarda  the  west  of  India  flows  tbe  iDdus,  in  which  the  five 
riverB  are  united,  whicb  are  called  the  Pentjdb  (Punjnb),  intp 
which  Alexander  the  Great  penetrated.  Tiie  dominion  of 
tbe  English  does  nut  extend  to  the  Indus ;  the  sect  of  tbe 
Sikha  inhabitB  that  district,  whose  constitution  is  thorougbly 
democratic,  and  who  have  broken  off  from  the  Indian  as  well 
aa  from  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  occupy  an  interme- 
diate  ground,  —  acknowledging  only  one   Supreme   Being, 


Indus  genuine  Indian  tribeaof  the  Warrior-Caste.    Between 
the  Indus  and  its  twin-brother,  the  Ganges,  ore  great  plains. 
The  Ganges,  on  the  other  hand,  forma  large  KingdomB 
around  it,  in  which  the  sciences  have  been  so  highly  deve- 
loped, that  the  countries  around  the  Ganges  enjoy  a  still 
greater    reputation  than  those  around  the  Indue.      The 
Kingdom,  of  Bengal  is  especially  flourishing.     The  Neiv 
buddah  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Decean  and  Hin- 
dostan.     The  peninsula  of  tbe  Decean  presents  a  far  greater 
lariety  than  Hindostan,  and   its  rivers  possess  almost  as 
great  a  sanctity  as  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, — wliich  latter  1 
has  become  a  general  name  for  all  the  rivers  in  India,  as  tha  ] 
Siver  xaT   i^-^fjiv.      We  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  greofe  A 
country  whicb  we  have  now  to  consider  Indianii,  from  the:J 
river  Indus  tthe  English  call  them  Hindoos).     They  t' 
selves  have  never  given  a  name  to  the  whole,  for  it  has  i 
become  one  Empire,  and  yet  we  consider  it  aa  such. 

With  regard  to  the  political  lite  of  the  Indians,  we 
ilrst  consider  the  ^dswiwit  proaonts  in  contrast  with  Chini 
In  China  there  prevailed  an  equality  among  all  the  ind' 
viduflls  composing  the  empire ;  consequently  all  goveri 
uient  was  absorbed  in  its  centre,  the  Emperor,  so  tha 
individual  uiembers  could  not  attain  to  independence  an  jfl 
siibJBctivB  ireedom.     The  neij  degree  in  advance  ("  "  '  ' 

Unity  is  Difference,  mairiTaining  its  independence  s.^ , 

the  all-subduing  power  of  Unity.   An  organic  life  requires  ti 
the  lirst  place  One  Soul,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  di* 
gcnce  into  differences,  which  become  organic  members,  t 
ill  their  several  offices  develop  themselves  to  a  complete  a; 
tern  J  in  sue':;  a  way,  however,  that  their  activity  reconatitate 
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that  one  aoul.  This  freedom  of  separation  is  ivantii.g  in 
Cliina.  The  dcfieiencj  is  that  diversitieB  caoaot  attaiu  to 
independeot  existence.  In  this  reepect,  the  essential  advance 
is  made  in  India,  viz. :  that  indeptndent  inenibera  ramify  from 
the  unity  of  despotic  power.  Yet  the  distinctions  which 
these  imply  are  rcl'erred  to  Nature.  Instead  of  Btimulaliiig 
the  activity  of  a  ^oul  as  theii  centre  of  union,  and  sponta- 
neoiisSy  realizing  that  soul, — as  is  the  case  ia  organic  life, — 
they  petrify  aud  become  rigid,  and  by  their  stereotyped 
character  condemu  the  Indian  people  to  the  most  degrading 
spiritual  serfdom.  The  dlHtinctions  in  question  are  the 
Castes.  In  every  rational  State  there  are  distinctions  which 
must  manifest  themgelres,  Indiyiduals  must  arrive  at  Bub~ 
jective  freedom,  and  in  doing  so,  give  an  objective  form  to 
these  diversities.  But  Indian  culture  has  not  attained  to  a 
recognition  of  freedom  and  inward  morality ;  the  distinctions 
which  prevail  are  only  those  of  occupations,  and  civil  condi- 
tions. In  a  free  state  also,  such  diversities  give  rise  to  par- 
ticular classes,  so  combined,  however,  that  their  memhera 
can  maintain  their  individuality.  In  India  ve  have  only  a 
division  in  masses,— a  division,  however,  that  influences  tlia 
whole  political  life  and  the  religious  consciousness.  The 
distinctions  of  claaa,  lite  that  [rigid]  Unity  in  China,  remain 
conaequently  on  the  same  original  grade  of  substantialiti/,  i.e. 
they  ore  not  the  result  of  the  free  subjectivity  of  individuola. 
Examining  the  idea  of  a  State  and  its  various  functions,  we 
recognize  the  first  essential  function  as  that  whose  scope  u 
the  absolutely  Universal ;  of  which  man  becomes  conaeioua 
first  in  Religion,  then  in  Science.  God,  the  Divine  [m 
OeIoj']  is  the  absolutely  Universal.  The  highest  class  there- 
fore will  be  the  one  by  which  the  Divine  ia  presented  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  community — the  class  of  Brahmins, 
The  second  element  or  claas,  will  represent  subjective  povrer 
and  valour.  Such  power  must  assert  itself,  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  stand  its  ground,  and  retain  ita  integrity  against 
other  such  totalities  or  states.  This  class  is  that  of  the 
"Warriors  aud  Governors- — the  Csha/Hyas ;  although  Brah- 
mins ott-en  become  governors.  The  third  order  of  occupalion 
recognized  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  anecialities  of 
life — the  satisfying  of  its  necessities — nnd  comprehends  agri- 
culture, crafts  and  trade;  the  class  of  the /'owyo*.     Laatly, 
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the  fourth  element  if>  tlie  claHs  of  service,  the  mere 

ment  lor  the  comfort  of  others,  whose  busineBa  it  is  to 
for  otliera  for  wagea  affordiDg  a  scanty  subsiBtence- 
cnflte  of  Sttdrat.  This  servile  class — properly  speaking — 
coDBtitutee  no  special  organic  class  in  the  stiite,  because  ita 
members  only  eerve  iodividuals :  their  occupations  are  there- 
fore dispersed  among  them  and  are  consequently  attached  to 
that  of  the  previously  mentioned  castes. — Against  tlie  esiat- 
ence  of  "claaaea"  generally,  an  objection  has  been  brought, — 
especially  in  modern  times, — drawn  from  the  coriBideration  of 
the  State  in  its  "aspect"  of  abstract  equity.  But  equality  in 
civil  life  is  something  absolutely  impossible ;  for  iudividnal 
distinctions  of  sex  and  age  will  always  assert  themselves  ; 
and  even  if  an  equal  share  in  the  government  ia  accorded  to 
all  citizens,  women  and  children  are  immediately  passed  by, 
and  remain  excluded.  The  distinction  between  poverty  and 
riches,  the  inAueuce  of  skill  and  talent,  can  be  as  little 
ignored, — utterly  refuting  those  abstract  assertions.  But 
while  this  principle  leads  ub  to  put  up  with  variety  of  occu- 
pations, and  distinction  of  the  classes  to  which  they  are 
entrusted,  we  are  met  here  in  India  by  tlie  peculiar  circum- 
stance that  the  individual  belongs  toeucl^a  clasa  essentially 
by  birth,  and  is  bound  to  it  for  life.  All  tlie  concrete  TTta^ 
lity  that  makes  its  appearance  sinks  back  into  death.  A 
chain  binds  down  the  life  that  was  juat  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  forth.  Thejjromiee  of  Ijeedom  which  these  dis- 
tinctions hold  out  ia  therewith  completely  nullified.  What 
birth  liaa  separated  mere  arbitrary  choice  has  no  right  to  join 
together  again:  therefore,  the  castes  preserving  diatinctneas 
from  their  very  origin,  are  presumed  not  to  be  mixed  or 
united  by  marriage.  Yet  even  Arrian  (Ind.  11)  reckoned 
seven  castes,  and  in  later  times  more  than  thirty  have  been 
made  out ;  which,  not  v  tl  stand  ng  all  obstacles,  have  arisen 
trom  the  union  of  the  anous  laasea.  Polygamy  necessarily 
tends  to  this.  A  B  -al  n  eg  s  allowed  three  wives  from 
the  three  other  castes'  prov  ded  1  e  has  firat  taken  one  fiotn 
his  own.  The  ofl'spr  ngot  8U  hn  xtures  originally  belonged 
lo  oo  caste,  but  one  of  the  k  ngs  nvented  a  method  of  clas- 
sifying these  caste-less  persoua  n  h  ch  involved  also  the  com- 
mencement of  arta  and  manufa  tnrea.  The  children  in 
jucstion   were  ass  j,  ed   to   part  cular 
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■ection  became  weavers,  another  wrought  in  iron,  and  thuu 
different  claseeB  arose  from  these  different  occupati una.  Tbe 
highest  of  these  mixed  castes  consists  of  those  who  are  bora 
from  the  marriage  of  a  Brahmin  with  a  wife  of  the  Warrior 
caste  ;  the  lowest  is  that  of  the  Chaadilat,  who  have  to 
remove  corpses,  to  execute  criminals,  and  to  perform  impure 
offices  generaUy.  The  members  of  this  caste  are  eicommu- 
nicated  and  detested ;  and  are  obliged  to  live  separate  and 
for  from  association  with  others.  The  Chandalas  are  obliged 
to  more  out  of  the  way  for  their  superiors,  and  a  Brahmin 
may  knock  down  any  that  neglect  to  do  so.  If  a  Chand&la 
drinks  out  of  a  pouJ  it  is  deliled,  and  requires  to  be  conse- 
crated afresh. 

We  must  next  consider  the  relative  position  of  these  castes. 
Their  origin  ia  referred  to  a  myth,  which  teUa  us  that  the 
Brahmin  caste  proceeded  from  Brahma's  mouth;  tbe  Warrior 
caste  from  his  arms ;  the  Industrial  classes  from  his  loins ;  the 
aervile  caste  from  his  foot.  Many  historians  have  set  up 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Brahmins  originally  formed  a  sepa- 
rate sacerdotal  nation,  and  this  fable  is  especially  counte- 
DBQced  by  the  Brahmins  theaisehes.  A  people  consisting 
of  priests  alone  is,  assuredly,  the  greatest  ansurdity,  for  we 
know  &  priori,  that  a  distinction  of  classes  can  exist  only 
within  a  people ;  in  every  nation  the  various  occupations  of 
life  must  present  themsetvea,  for  they  belong  to  the  objec- 
tivity of  Spirit.  One  class  necessarily  supposes  another,  and 
the  rise  of  castes  generally,  is  only  a  result  of  the  united 
life  of  a  nation.  A  nation  of  priests  cannot  exist  without 
agriculturists  and  soldiers.  Classes  cannot  be  brought  toge- 
ther from  without ;  they  are  developed  only  from  within. 
They  come  forth  from  the  interior  of  national  life,  and  not 
conversely.  But  that  these  distinctions  are  here  attributed 
to  Nature,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  Idea  which  the  East 
embodies,  For  while  the  individual  ought  properly  to  he 
empowered  to  choose  hia  occupation,  in  the  East,  on  the  con- 
trary, internal  subjectivity  ia  not  yet  recognized  as  indepen- 
dent; andif  distinctions  obtrude  themselves,  their  recognition 
is  accompanied  by  the  belief  that  the  individual  does  not  choose 
hia  particular  position  for  himself,  but  receives  it  from  Nature. 
In  China  tbe  people  are  dependent — withe  it  distinctioii  oi 
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cin.'iBea — nn  the  laws  and  moral  decision  of  the  Emperor  i 
couaequertly  on  a  human  niU.  Pluto,  in  hia  Eepubliu,  aBsigoa 
the  arrangement  in  different  claesea  with  a,  view  to  various 
occupations,  to  the  choice  of  the  governing  body.  Here, 
therefore,  a  moral,  a  epiritual  power  is  the  arbiter.  In  India, 
Nature  is  this  governing  power,  But  this  natural  destiny 
need  not  have  led  to  that  degree  of  degradation  which  we 
observe  here,  if  the  diatiuctiona  had  been  limited  to  occupa- 
tion with  what  is  earthly— to  forms  of  objective  Spirit.  In 
the  feudalism  of  m&diffiygl  times,  individuals  were  also  con- 
fined to  a  certain  station  in  life ;  but  for  all  there  waa  a 
Higher  Being,  Biiporior  to  the  most  exalted  earthly  dignity, 
and  admiasion  to  holy  orders  was  open  to  all.  This  is  the 
grand  distinction,  that  here  Beligion  holds  the  same  position 
towarda  all ;  that,  although  the  son  of  a  mechanic  becoines 
a  mechanic,  the  son  of  a  peasant  a  peasant,  and  free  choice 
is  often  limited  by  many  restrictive  circumstances,  ths^elt- 
giowt  element  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  all,  andaUaro 
invested  with  an  absolute  value  by  religion.  In  India  the 
4ireotflQirtf8i'^iBjhe  case.  Another  distinction  between  the 
classes  of  society  as  they  extat  in  the  Christian  world  and 
those  iu  Hiodoatan  is  tlie  mornl  dignity  which  eiista  among 
us  in  every  class,  constituting  that  which  man  must  possess 
in  and  through  himself.  In  this  respect  tlie  higher  classes 
are  equal  to  the  lower ;  and  while  religion  is  the  higher  sphere 
in  which  all  sun  themselves,  equality  before  the  law  — rights 
of  person  and  of  property — are  gained  for  every  class.  But 
by  the  fact  that  in  India,  as  already  observed,  dift'erencea 
extend  not  only  to  the  objectivity  of  Spirit,  but  also  to  Its 
absolute  suhjectivity,  and  thus  exhaust  all  its  relations — 
neither  morality,  nor  justice,  nor  religiosity  is  to  he  found. 

Every  caste  haa  ita  especial  duties  and  rights.  Duties 
and  rights,  therefore,  are  not  recogaized  as  pertaining  to 
mankind  generally,  but  as  those  of  a  particular  caste. 
While  we  say,  "  Bravery  is  a  virtue,"  the  Eindooa  say,  on 
the  contrarj-,  "Bravery  ia  the  virtue  of  the  Cahatrifaa." 
Humanity  generally,  human  duty  and  human  feeling  do 
not  manifest  theuiaclvea  ;  we  find  only  duties  asaigned  to 
the  several  castes.  Everything  is  petrified  into  these  dia- 
tijietioni,  and  over  this  petrifaction  a,  capricious  destiny  holda 


m 

BTcnj'.     Morality  and  buraan  dignity  are  unknown ;    evil 

Siaaiona  have  their  full  swing;  the  Spirit  wanders  into  the 
ream-'World,  and  the  highest  state  is  Annihilation, 
To  gain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  what  the  Brahmim  are, 
and  ill  what  the  BrahmiDical  digoity  consists,  we  must  in. 
restigate  the  Hindoo  religion  and  the  conceptions  it  in- 
volves, to  which  we  ahall  have  to  return  further  on  ;  for  the 
respecrive  rights  of  castes  have  their  basis  in  a  religious  re- 
lation. Srahma  (neuter)  la  the  Supreme  in  Eelipoo,  but 
there  are  besides  chief  divinities  Brahmd  {mAsc.)  Vishnu  or 
JTmAna— incarnate  in  infinitely  diverse  forms — and  Sita. 
These  form  a  connected  Trinity.  Brahma  is  the  highest; 
but  Viahnu  or  Krishna,  Siva,  the  Bun  moreover,  the  Air,  &c. 
are  abo  Brahm,  i.e.  Subatantiol  Uuity.  To  Brahm  itself 
no  sntTlfices  are  ofiered  ;  it  is  not  honoured  ;  but  prayers  are 

f  resented  to  all  other  idols.  Brahm  itself  is  the  Substantial 
'nity  of  AJl.  The  highest  religious  poaitioa  of  man,  there- 
fore is,  being  exalted  to  Brahm.  If  a  Brahmin  is  asied 
what  Brahm  is,  he  answers ;  When  1  fall  back  within  my- 
eelf,  and  close  all  txtemal  senses,  and  say  An  to  myself,  that 
is  Brahra.  Abstract  unity  with  God  is  realised  in  this 
abstraction  irom  humanity.  An  abstraction  of  this  kind 
may  Tii'sorae  cases  leave  everything  eke  unchanged,  as  does 
devotional  feeling,  momentarily  eicited.  But  among  the 
Hindoos  it  holds  a  negative  position  towards  all  that  is  con- 
crete ;  and  the  highest  state  is  supposed  to  be  this  exaltation, 
by  which  the  Hindoo  raises  himself  to  deity.  The  Brahmins, 
in  virtue  of  their  birth,  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
Divine.  The  distinction  of  castes  involves,  therefore,  a  dis- 
tinction between  present  deities  and  mere  limited  mortals. 
The  other  castes  may  likewise  become  partakers  in  a,S,egene- 
ration;  but  they  must  subject  themselves  to  immense 
Bell-denial,  torture  and  penance.  Contempt  of  life,  and  oi 
lii'ing  bumaniDy,  is  the  chief  feature  in  this  aacesis.  A  large 
iTuinoer  of  the  iron-Brahminical  population  strive  to  attain. 
Regeneration.  They  are  caDed  Yogis.  An  Englishniaa  who, 
on  a  journey  to  Thibet  to  visit  tbe  Dalai'Lama,  met  such  a 
Yogi,  gives  the  following  account :  The  Togi  was  already  on 
the  second  grade  in  his  ascent  to  lirabminicsl  dignity.  Ha 
had  passed  the  first  grade  by  remainine  for  twelve  years  on 
hia  li'fja,  wit'iout  ever  aittiug  or  lyiug  down.   At  first  ho  had 
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bound  himself  iiiat  to  a  tree  with  a,  rope,  until  he  Lad  occus- 
touted  himself  to  sleep  BtaudiDg.  Tlic  second  grade  re<juired 
him  to  keep  his  liauda  clasped  together  over  hia  head  for 
twelve  years  in  BucceBsion.  Already  his  noils  had  almost 
grown  mto  hia  hands.  Th*  third  grade  is  not  always  paaaed 
through  in.  the  same  way ;  geoerally  the  Tcgi  has  to  spend  a 
day  between^iie^rB*,  that  is,  between  four  tires  occupying  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven,  aud  the  Sun.  He  must  then  awing 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  fire,  a  ceremony  occupying 
three  hours  and  three  quarters.  Englishmen  present  at  an  act 
of  this  kind,  say  that  in  half  an  hour  the  blood  streamed  forth 
from  every  part  of  the  devotee's  body ;  he  was  taken  down 
and  presently  died.  If  this  trial  is  also  surmounted,  the 
aspirant  is  finally  buried  alive,  that  is  put  into  the  ground 
in  an  upright  position  and  quite  covered  over  with  aoil;  after 
three  hours  and  three  quarters  he  is  drawn  out,  and  if  he 
lives,  he  is  supposed  to  have  at  last  attained  the  spiritual 
power  of  a  Brahmin. 

Thus  only  by  suuh  negation  of  hia  existence  does  any  one 
attain  Brahuiinical  power.  In  its  highest  degree  this  nega- 
tion consists  in  a  sort  of  hazy  consciousneaa  of  having 
attained  pejfect  maataL  immobility — thfl  aunihilatiou  of  aU 
emotion  and  all  volition ; — a  condition  which  is  regarded  aa 
the  highest  amongst  tlie  Buddhists  also.  However  pusillan- 
imous  and  etfeminate  the  Hindoos  may  be  in  other  respects, 
it  is  evident  how  little  they  hesitate  to  sacrifice  themselves 
to  the  Highest, — to  Annihilation.  Another  instance  of  the 
same  is  the  fact  of  wives  burning  themselves  after  the  deatb 
of  their  husbands.  Should  a  woman  contravene  this  tradi- 
tional usage,  slie  would  be  severed  from  society,  and  perish 
in  solitude.  An  Englishman  states  tliat  be  also  saw  a  woman 
burn  herself  because  she  hod  lost  her  child  He  did  all  that 
he  could  to  divert  her  away  from  her  purpose  ;  at  last 
he  applied  to  her  husband  who  was  standing  by,  but  he 
shewed  himself  perfectly  inditferent,  as  he  had  more  wioei  at 
home.  Sometimes  twenty  women  are  seen  throwing  them' 
selves  at  once  into  the  Gangea,  and  on  the  Himm;ilaya 
range  an  English  traveller  found  three  women  seeking  tne 
Bouree  of  the  Granges,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  life  ui 
this  holy  river.  At  a  religious  festival  in  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Juggernaut  in  Orissa,  on  the  Bay  of  Biiignl,  where 
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millioiu  of  HiudooB  assemble,  the  image  of  the  god 
is  drawn  in  proMssioii  on  a  ear :  about  five  hundred 
it  in  motion,  and  many  fiing  themselves  down  before  its 
wheels  to  be  crushed  to  pieces.  The  whole  sea-ehore  is  al- 
reudy  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  thus 
jiumolated  themselves.  Infanticide  is  alao  very  common  in 
India.  Mothers  throw  the&  children  into  the  Gangea,  or  let 
them  pine  away  under  the  raja  of  the  sun.  The  morality 
which  is  involved  in  respect  for  human  life,  ia  not  found 
among  the  Hindoos.  There  are  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, infioite  modifications  ofthe  same  principle  of  conduct, 
all  pointing  to   annihilation.      This,   e.  g.,    ia   the   leading 

STnciple  of  the  Gymnosophists,  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
aked  ^akira  wander  about  without  any  occupation,  like 
the  mendicant  friare  of  the  Catholic  church;  live  on  the  alma 
of  otbers,  and  make  it  their  aim  to  reach  the  highest  degree 
of  abstraction — the  perfect  deadening  of  consciouanesa ;  a 
point  from  which  the  transition  to  phyaical  death  ia  no  great 
step. 

Tbia  elevation  which  others  can  only  attain  by  toilsome 
labour  is,  aa  already  stated,  the  birthright  of  the  Brahmina. 
The  Hindoo  of  another  caste,  must,  therefore,  reverence  the 
Brahmin  as  a  divinity  ;  fall  down  before  him,  and  say  to  him ; 
"  Thou  art  God."  And  tliis  elevation  cannot  have  anything 
to  do  with  moral  conduct,  but — inasmuch  as  all  internal  mo- 
rality is  absent— is  rather  dependent  on  a  farrago  of  ohser- 
-vances  relating  to  the  merest  eiternalitiea  and  trivialities  of 
eiiatence.  Human  life,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  a  perpetual 
"Worship  of  God.  It  ia  evident  how  hollow  aucn  general 
aphoriams  are,  when  we  conaider  the  concrete  forma  which 
they  may  assume.  They  require  another,  a  farther  qualifica- 
tion, if  they  are  to  have  a  meaning.  The  Brahmina  are  a 
present  deity,  but  their  apirituality  has  not  yet  been  reflected 
inwards  in  contrast  with  Nature  ;  and  thus  that  which  ia 
purely  indifferent  ia  treated  as  of  absolute  importance.  The 
employment  of  the  Brahmins  consists  principally  in  the 
reading  of  the  V^daa :  they  only  have  a  nght  to  read  them. 
Were  a  Sudra  to  read  the  VSdaa,  or  to  hear  them  read,  he 
would  be  severely  punished,  and  burning  oil  must  be  poured 
into  hie  ears.  The  es:ternal  observances  binding  on  the 
Brahmins  are  prodigiously  numerous,  and  theLawsof  Manu 
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tretit  of  them  as  the  moat  essential  part  of  duty.  Th« 
Brahinia  must  rest  od  one  partieulnr  foot  in  risiae;,  then 
wiuh  in  a  river;  his  hair  and  untls  must  be  cut  id  neat 
curres,  hie  whole  body  purified,  his  ga^tneJltfL.l^Jlite ;  in  hia 
hand  must  be  a  Htnlj'fif  a  specified  kind  ;  in  his  ears  a  golden 
ear-ring.  If  the  Brahmin  nipetB  a  uian  of  an  inferior  caate, 
he  muat  turn  back  and  purify  himself.  He  lias  also  to  read 
in  the  V^daa,  in  various  ways :  each  word  aeparately,  or 
doubling  them  alternately,  or  backwards.  He  may  not  look 
to  the  Hun  when  rising  or  setting,  or  when  overcast  by  clouda 
or  reflected  in  the  water.  He  ia  forbidden  to  step  over  a 
rope  to  which  a  ca!f  is  fastened,  or  to  go  out  when  it  rains. 
He  may  not  look  at  hia  wife  when  ahe  eata,.  aneozea,  gapes, 
or  is  quietly  seated.  At  the  midday  meal  he  may  only  have 
one  garment  on,  in  bathing  never  be  quite  naked.  How 
minute  theae  directions  are,  may  be  especially  judged  of  from 
the  obaervaucea  binding  on  the  Brahmina  in  regard  to  stttis- 
fying  the  calls  of  nature.  This  ia  forbidden  to  them  in  a 
great  thoroughfare,  on  ashes,  on  ploughed  land,  od  a  hill,  b 
nest  of  white  ante,  on  wood  destined  for  fuel,  in  a  ditch, 
walking  or  standing,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  &c.  At  auch  a 
tim6  they  may  not  iook  at  the  Sun,  dt  water  or  at  animals. 
By  day  they  should  keep  their  face  generally  directed  to  the 
north,  but  by  night  to  the  south  ;  only  in  the  shade  are  they 
allowed  to  tiu-n  to  which  quarter  they  like.  It  ia  forbidden 
to  every  one  who  desires  a  long  life,  to  step  ou  potsherds, 
cotton  seeda,  aahea,  or  aheavea  of  com,  or  hia  urine.  In  the 
episode  Ifaia,  in  the  poem  of  Mahabharata,  we  have  a  story 
of  a  virgin  who  in  her  2lst  year, — the  oge  in  which  the 


maidens  themselves  have  a  right  to  cho<: 
makes  a  aeleetiou  from  among  her  wooera.  'JUere  are  live  ol 
them ;  but  the  maiden  remarks  that  four  of  them,  do  not 
stand  firmly  on  their  feet,  and  thence  infers  correctly  that 
they  are  G-oda.  8be  therefore  chosea  the  fifth,  who  is  a  verit- 
able man.  But  besides  the  four  despised  divinities  there 
are  two  malevolent  onea,  whom  her  choice  had  not  favoured, 
and  who  on  that  account  wish  for  revenge.  They  therefore 
keep  D  strict  watch  on  the  husband  of  their  beloved  in  every 
step  and  act  of  life,  with  the  design  of  infiicting  injury  upon 
him  if  he  commits  a  misdemeanour.  The  persecuted  husband 
does  nothing  that  can  be  brought  against  him,  until  at  laot 
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tie  iR  so  incautious  as  to  step  on  Lis  uriDe.  Tlie  Genius  bbB 
HOW  an  advantage  over  bim  ;  he  afflicts  him  with  a  passion 
ibr  gaiobhug,  aud  so  plunges  him  into  the  abyss. 

While,  on  the  oue  hand,  the  Brahmins  are  subject  to 
these  strict  hmitationa  and  rules,  on  the  other  hand  tlicir 
life  is  sacred;,  it  cannot  answer  for  crim^  of  any  kind  ;  and 
their  property  is  equally  secure  from  being  attneked.  The 
severest  penalty  which  the  ruler  can  inflict  upon  them 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  banishment.  The  English 
wished  to  introduce  trial  by  jury  into  India,^ — the  jury  to 
consist  half  of  Europeans,  half  of  Hiudoos, — and  submitted 
to  the  natives,  whose  wiahes  on  the  subject  were  consulted, 
the  powers  with  which  the  panel  would  be  entrusted.  The 
Hindoos  were  for  making  a  number  of  exceptions  and  limi- 
tations. They  said,  among  other  tilings,  that  they  could  not 
consent  that  a  Brahmin  should  be  condemned  to  death ;  not 
to  mention  other  objections,  e.j.  that  looking  atandeiamin- 
ing  a  corpse  was  out  of  the  question.  Although  in  the 
case  of  a  Warrior  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  as  high  as  three 
per  cent,  in  that  of  a  Vaisya  four  per  cent,  a  Brahmin  IB 
never  required  to  pay  more  than  two  percent.  The  Brahmin 
posaeasca  such  a  power,  that  Heaven's  lightning  would 
strike  the  Kiog  who  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  or  hia 
property.  For  the  meanest  Brahmw  ia  sa  far  exalted  above 
,tlie  ^mg,  that  he  would  be  polluted  by  conversing  with  him, 
aud  would  be  dishonoured  by  hia  daughters  choosing  a  prince 
in  marriage.  In  Manu's  Code  it  is  said ;  "  If  any  one  pre- 
sumes to  teach  a  Brahmin  his  duty,  the  King  must  order 
that  hot  oil  be  poured  into  the  ears  and  mouth  of  such  an 
instructor.  If  one  who  ie  only  once-horn,  loads  one 
who  is  twice-born  with  reproaches,  a  red  hot  iron  bar  ten 
inches  long  shall  be  thrust  into  his  mouth."  On  the  otiier 
band  a  Sudra  is  condemned  to  have  a  red  hot  iron  thrust 
into  him  from  behind  if  he  rest  himself  in  the  chair  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  to  have  his  foot  or  his  hand  hewed  off  if  he 
pushes  against  a  Brahmin  with  hands  or  feet.  It  is  even 
permitted  to  give  false  testimony,  and  t^  he  before  a  Court  of 
iurticC,  if  a  Brahmin  can  be  thereby  freed  Irom  condem- 
nation. 

As  the  Brahmins  enjoy  advantages  over  the  other  Castes, 
the  latter  in  their  turn  have  privileges  according  to  prece- 
dence, over  their  inferiors.     Ka  Sudra  is  dchled  by  contact 
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'vrith  &  Fariab,  be  has  the  Hght  to  knock  him  down  on  tiB 
epot.  Humanity  on  the  part  of  n  higher  Cast«  towards  au 
inferior  one  ia  entirely  forbidden,  sud  n  Brahiuiit  would  aener 
thiok  of  assisting  a  member  of  nootlier  Caste,  even  when  in 

lianOTf.  The  other  Caalea  deem  it  a  great  honour  wlien  a 
Brahmin  takes  their  daughters  ae  his  wives, — a  thing  how- 
ever, which  is  permitted  him,  aa  already  stated,  only  when 
he  haa  already  t^tn  one  from  his  own  Caste.  Thence  arises 
the  freedom  tlie  Brahmins  enjoy  in  getting  wives.  At  tha 
great  religious  festivals  they  go  among  the  people  and  choose 
those  that  please  them  best ;  but  they  also  repudiate  them 
At  pleflBure. 

If  a  Brahmin  or  a  member  of  any  other  Caste  transgresses 
the  above  cited  laws  and  precepts,  he  is  himself  excluded 
from  his  caste,  and  in  order  to  he  received  back  again,  he 
must  have  a  bsok  bored  through  the  hips,  and  be  swung  re- 
peatedly backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air.  There  are  alsc 
other  forms  of  restoration,  A  Bajah  who  thought  himself 
injured  by  an  English  Governor,  sent  two  Brahmins  to  Eng- 
land to  detail  his  grievances.  But  the  Hindoos  are  forbidden 
to  cross  the  sea,  and  these  envoys  on  their  return  were 
declared  eicommunicated  from  their  caste,  and  in  order  to 
be  restored  to  it,  they  had  to  be  bom  again  from  a  golden 
cow.  The  imposition  was  bo  far  lightened,  that  only  those 
parts  of  the  cow  out  of  which  they  had  to  creep  were  obliged 
to  be  golden ;  the  rest  might  consist  of  wood.  These  va- 
rious usages  and  religious  observances  to  whicli  every  Caste 
ia  subject,  have  occasioned  great  perpleitity  to  the  English. 
especially  in  enlisting  soldiers.  At  first  these  were  taken 
from  the  Sudra-Caste,  which  is  not  bound  to  observe  so 
many  ceremonies;  but  nothing  could  be  done  with  them, 
they  therefore  betook  themselves  to  the  Cshatriya  class. 
These  however  have  an  immense  number  of  regulations  to 
observe,— they  may  not  eat  meat,  touch  a  dead  body,  drink 
out  of  a  pool  in  which  cattle  or  Europeans  have  drunk,  not 
eat  what  others  have  cooked,  &o.  Each  Hindoo  assumes  Mie 
definite  occupation,  and  that  only,  so  that  one  must  have  an 
infinity  of  servants ; — a  Lieutenant  has  thirty,  a  Major  sixty. 
Thus  every  Caste  has  its  own  duties  ;  the  lower  the  Coafe, 
ine  less  it  has  to  observe ;  and  as  each  individual  has  his 
position  assigned  by  birth,  beyond  this  fixed  arrangement 
everything  iB  governed  by  caprice  and  force.     In  the  Coda 


of  Manu  piinishmenta  increB^e  in  proportion  to  the  inferior 
ity  of  Castes,  and  tliere  is  a  distinction  in  otliec  respects. 
If  a  niao  of  a  higher  Caste  briuga  an  accusation  against  an 
inferior  without  proof,  the  iormer  is  not  punished;  if  the 
converse  occurs,  the  punishment  ia  very  severe.  Cases  of 
theft  are  exceptional ;  in  this  cose  the  higher  the  Caste  the 
heavier  is  the  penalty. 

In  respect  to  property  the  Brahmins  hare  a  great  advan- 
tage, for  they  pay  no  tases.  The  prince  receirea  half  the 
income  from  the  lands  of  others ;  the  remainder  has  to 
ButEce  for  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  support  of  the 
labourers.  It  ia  an  extremely  important  question,  whether 
the  cultivated  land  in  India  ia  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
cultivator,  or  belongs  to  a  so-called  manorial  proprietor. 
The  English  themselves  have  had  great  difficulty  in  estab- 
liabiug  a  clear  understanding  about  it.  For  when  they 
conquered  Bengal,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  them,  to 
determine  the  mode  in  whieb  taxes  were  to  be  raised  on 
property,  and  they  had  to  ascertain  whether  these  should  be 
imposed  on  the  tenant  cultivators  or  the  lord  of  the  soil. 
They  imposed  the  tribute  on  the  tatter;  but  the  result  was 
that  the  proprietors  acted  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner : 
drove  away  the  tenant  cultivators,  and  declaring  tnat  such  or 
Buoh  an  amount  of  land  was  not  under  cultivation,  gained 
an  abatement  of  tribute.  They  then  took  back  the  expelled 
cultivators  as  day-labourers,  at  a  low  rate  of  wages,  and  had 
the  land  cultivated  on  their  own  behalf.  The  nhole  income 
belongiug  to  every  village  is,  as  already  stated,  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  one  belongs  to  the  Bfija,  the  other  to 
the  cultivators ;  but  proportionate  shares  are  also  received 
by  the  Provoat  of  the  place,  the  Judge,  the  Water- Sur*-ey or, 
the  Brahmin  who  superintendB  religious  worship,  the  Astro- 
loger (who  ia  also  a  Brahmin,  and  announces  the  days  of  good 
and  ill  omeu),  the  Smith,  the  Carpenter,  the  Potter,  the 
"Washerman,  the  Barber,  the  Phjaician,  the  Dancing  Girls, 
the  Musician,  the  Poet.  This  arrangement  is  fixed  aud  im- 
mutable, and  subject  to  no  one's  will.  All  political  revolu- 
tions, therefore,  are  matters  of  iudiSbrence  to  the  common 
Hindoo,  for  his  lot  is  unchanged. 

The  view  given  of  the  relation  of  castes  leada  directly  to 
the  subject  of  Beligion.     I'or  the  claiiiis  of  caste  are,  as 
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already  remarked,  not  merely  aecular,  but  esBentially  rdi- 
gioua,  and  t!ie  Brahmins  in  their  exalted  dignity  are  the  yery 
gods  bodily  present.  In  the  laws  of  Manu  it  ia  said :  "  Let  tha 
King,  even  in  eitreme  neceaaity,  beware  of  exciting  the 
Brahmina  against  him  ;  for  they  can  destroy  him  with  their 
power, — they  who  create  Fire,  Sun,  MooUj  &c."  They  are 
BervantB  neither  of  God  nor  of  bis  People,  but  are  God 
himself  to  the  other  Castea, — a  poaition  of  things  which  con- 
stitutes the  perverted  character  of  the  Hindoo  mind.  The 
dreaming  Unify  of  Spirit  and  nature,  which  involves  a  mon- 
strous bewilderment  in  regard  to  all  phenomena  and  relations, 
we  have  already  recognized  as  the  principle  of  the  Hindoo 
Spirit.  The  Hindoo  Mythology  is  therefore  only  a  wild 
extravagance  of  Fancy,  in  which  nothing  bus  a  settled  form ; 
which  takes  ua  abruptly  from  the  Meanest  to  the  Highest, 
from  the  most  auhlime  to  the  most  disgusting  and  trivial, 
Tiius  it  is  also  difficult  to  discover  what  the  Hindoos  under- 
stand by  Brahm.  We  are  apt  to  take  our  conception  of 
Bupreme  Divinity, — the  One, — the  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth, — and  apply  them  to  the  Indian  Brahm.  Brahma  ia 
distinct  from  Brahm— tho  former  constituting  one  person- 
ality ill  contrasted  relation  to  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Many 
therefore  call  the  Supreme  Existence  who  ia  over  the  first 
mentioned  deity,  Farabrahma.  Tlie  English  have  taken,  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  out  what  Brahm  properly  ia. 
"Wilford  has  asserted  that  Hindoo  conceptions  recognize  two 
Heavens :  the  first,  the  earthly  paradise,  the  second.  Heaven 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  attain  them,  two  different  modes  of 
worship  are  supposed  to  be  required.  Tlie  one  involves  ex- 
ternal ceremonies.  Idol- Worship ;  the  other  requires  that 
the  Supreme  Being  should  be  honoured  in  spirit.  Sacrifices, 
purifications,  pilgrimages  are  not  needed  in  the  latter.  This 
authority  states  moreover  that  there  are  few  Hindoos  ready 
to  pursue  the  second  way,  because  they  cannot  understand 
in  what  the  pleasure  of  the  second  heaven  consists,  and  that  if 
one  asks  a  Hindoo  whether  he  worships  Idols,  every  one  saya 
"Tea ! "  but  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  worsliip  the  Supremo 
Being  ?  "  every  one  answers  "  No."  If  the  further  questioa 
is  put,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  practice  of  youra,  that 
silent  meditation  which  some  of  your  learned  men  speak 
of  ?  "  they  respond,  "  When  I  pray  to  the  honour  of  oai    " 
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theGodajIeit  down,— tlie  foot  of  either  leg  on  the  tbigliof  the 
other, — look  towards  Heaven, and  calmly  elevate  my  tiiouglitc 
with  my  bands  folded  in  silence ;  then  I  say,  I  am  Brahiu 
the  Supreme  Being.  We  are  not  eonsciouH  to  ourselves  of 
being  Brahm,  by  reason  of  Maya  (the  delusion  occasioned  by 
the  outward  world).  It  ia  forbidden  to  pray  to  him,  and 
to  offer  eacriticea  to  him  in  hia  own  nature ;  for  this  would  be 
to  adore  ourselves.  In  every  case  therefore,  it  is  only  ema- 
nations of  Brahm  that  we  address."  Transkting  these  ideas 
then  into  onr  own  process  of  thought,  we  ehould  call 
Bi^J)ak_fciiB  pure  unity  of  thought  in  itself — God  in  the 
tncomp!eiity  of  Ilia  esistence.  No  temples  are  oonaecratod 
to  him,  oad  he  receives  no  worship.  Simihirly,  in  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  the  churches  are  not  dedicated  to  God,  hut 
to  the  saints.  Other  Englishmen,  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  investigating  the  conception  of  Brahm,  have 
thought  Brahm  to  be  an  unmeaning  epithet,  applied  to  all 
gods :  BO  that  Viahnu  savB,  "  I  am  Bmhm ;"  and  the  Sun, 
the  Air,  the  Seas  are  called  Brahm.  Brahm  would  on  this 
supposition  be  subs'aoce  in  its  simplicity,  which  by  ita  very 
nature  expands  itself  into  the  limitless  variety  of  phenome- 
nal diversitjeB,  For  this  abstraction,  this  pure  unity,  is  that 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  All,— the  root  of  all  definite 
existence.  In  the  intellection  of  this  unity,  all  objectivity 
falls  away ;  for  the  p\irely  Abstract  is  intellection  itself  in  its 
greatest  vacuity.  To  attain  this  Death  of  Life  during  life 
itseK — to  constitute  this  abstraction — requires  the  diaap- 
pearance  of  all  moral  activity  and  volition,  and  of  nil 
intellection  too,  as  in  the  Eeh'gion  of  To  ;  and  this  is  the 
object  of  the  penances  already  spoken  of. 

The  complement  to  the  abstraction  Brahm  must  then  be 
looked  for  in  the  concrete  complex  of  things;  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hindoo  religion  is  the  Manifestation  of  Diversity 
[in  "Avatars."]  These  then,  fall  outside  that  abstract  Unity 
of  Thought,  and  as  that  which  deviates  from  it,  constitute 
the  variety  found  in  the  world  of  eense,  the  variety  of  intel- 
lectual conceptions  in  an  unrefleeted  sensuous  form.  In  this 
way  the  concrete  coroplei  of  material  things  is  isolated  from 
Spirit,  and,  presented  in  wild  distraction,  except  as  re- 
absorbed ia  the  pure  ideality  of  Brahm.  The  other  deities 
we  therefore  tlunga  of  sense :  Mountains,  Streams,  Beute, 
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the  Sum,  the  Moon,  the  Ganges.  The  nest  etage  ia  the  coi^ 
centmtioii  of  tliia  wild  variety  into  Buhstnntial  distinctions, 
and  the  comiirehenaiou  of  them  as  a  series  of  divine  persona, 
Vishnu,  Siva,  Mahadeva  are  thus  distinguished  from  Brahma. 
In  tlie  embodiment  Tiahnu,  are  presented  those  incarnationa 
in  which  Qod  has  appeared  as  man,  aj]d  which  are  always 
historical  personages,  who  effected  important  changes  and 
new  epochs.  The  power  of  procreation  is  likewise  a  aub- 
stantiol  embodiment ;  and  in  the  escavations  grottoa  and 

n;odaa  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Lingara  is  always  found  as  ajm- 
iKing  the  male,  and  the  LotuB  the  female  vitproereandi. 
With  tliis  Duality, — abatract  unity  on  the  one  eide  uid 
the  abstract  isfilfltlon  of  the  world  of  sense  on  the  other  aide, 
— esactly  correaponda  the  double  form  of  Worthiji,  in  the 
relation  of  the  human  subjectiyity  to  &od.  The  ouemde-o£ 
this  duality  of  worahip,  consists  in  the  abstractaon-of  ^ure 

aelf-elevation— ^tllB  fltmigaliuu  of  real  self-consc' ~ 

negativity  which  ia  consequently  manifested, 
hand,  m  the  attainment  of  torpid  unconsciousnt 
other  hand  in  suicide  and  the  extinction  of  alt  that  is  worth 
calling  life,  by  self-inflictad  tortures.  The  other  side  of 
Worship  consiatfl  in  a  wild  tumult  of  .lesceBs  ("w^n  all 
sense  of  individuality  has  vanished  from  consciousness  by 
immersion  in  the  merely  natural ;  with  which  individuality 
thus  makes  itself  identical,  —  destroying  its  coDsciousness 
of  distinction  from  Nature.  In  all  the  pagodas,  therefore, 
prostitutes  and  dancing  girls  are  kept,  whom  the  Brahmine 
instruct  most  carefully  in  dancing,  in  beautiful  postures  and 
attractive  gestures,  and  who  have  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  all  comers  at  a  filed  price.  Theological  doctrine^relation 
of  religion  to  morality — ia  here  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
On  theonehand  Love — Heaven— in  short  everything  spirilnial 
— ia  conceived  by  the  fancy  of  the  Hindoo  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  conceptions  have  an  actual  sensuous  embodiment, 
andheimmeraeshimself  by  a  voluptuous  iutoaieation  in  the 
merely  natural.  Objects  of  religious  worship  ore  thua  either 
disgusting  forms  produced  by  art,  or  those  presented  by 
Nature,  Every  bird,  every  monkey  is  a  present  god,  an 
absolutely  universal  existence.  Tbe  Hindoo  is  incapable  of 
lioldiiig  faat  an  object  in  his  mind  by  means  of  rational 
predicates  assigned  to  it,  for  this  requires  reflection.    """  "  ' 
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a  univorsa.  ssaeuco  is  wrongly  transmuted  into  sensuous 
objectivity,  the  latter  is  alao  driven  from  its  ileiinite  chiiruc- 
ter  into  naive  reality  ,^ — a  procesB  whereby  it  loses  its  footing 
and  is  expanded  to  indefiniteneas. 

If  we  proceed  to  ask  how  far  their  religion  exhibits  the 
Morality  of  the  Hindoos,  the  answer  must  be  tljat  tlie  formep 
ia  as  distinct  from  the  latter,  as  Brahm  from  the  concrete 
existence  (if  which  he  is  the  easence.  I'o  mi,  religion  is  the 
knowledge  of  that  Being  wlio  is  emphatically  oar  Being, 
and  therefore  the  substance  of  our  knowledge  and  Tolition  ; 
the  proper  office  of  which  latter  ia  to  be  the  mirror  of  this 
fundamental  substance.  But  that  requires  this  [Highest] 
Being  to  be  in  m  a  personality,  ptuBuino;  dirine  aims,  sucli 
as  can  become  the  purport  of  human  action.  Such  an  idea 
of  a  relation  of  the  Being  of  God  aa  constituting  the 
universal  basis  or  substance  of  human  action, — such  a  mo- 
rahty  cannot  be  found  among  the  Hindoos  ;  for  they  have 
not  the  Spiritual  aa  the  import  of  their  consciousness.  On 
the  one  hand  their  virtue  eorsiate  in  the  abstraction  Irom 
all  activity — the  condition  they  call  "Brahm."  On  the 
other  hand  every  action  with  them  is  a  prescribed  external 
usage  ;  not  free  activity,  the  result  of  inward  pereonality. 
Thus  the  moral  jamdititm..  of  the  Hindoos,  (as  already 
observed)  shews  itself  Hio8*-abandoned.  In  this  all  Eng- 
lishmen agree.  Our  judgment  of  the  morality  of  tha 
Hindoos  is  apt  to  be  warped  by  representations  of  tlieir 
mildness,  tenderness,  beautiful  and  sentimental  fancy.  But 
we  must  reflect  that  in  nations  utterly  corrupt,  there  are 
sides  of  character  which  may  be  called  tender  and  noble. 
"We  have  Chinese  poems  in  which  the  tenderest  relations  of 
love  are  depicted  ;  in  which  delineations  of  deep  emotion, 
humility,  modesty,  propriety  are  to  be  found ;  and  whicli 
may  be  compared  with  the  best  that  European  literature 
3ontaina.  The  same  characteristics  meet  us  in  many  Hindoo 
poems ;  but  rectitude,  morality,  freedom  of  soul,  conscious- 
ness of  individual  right  are  quite  another  thing.  The  anni- 
hilating of  spiritual  and  physical  existence  lias  nothing 
concrete  in  it;  and  absorption  in  the  abstractly  Univers^ 
has  no  connection  with  the  real.  Decejt_jmd.  -OUagirg  aru 
the  funiiainental  characteristics  of  the  Hindoo.  Cheating, 
stealing,  robbing,  murdering  are  ivith  biui  habitual.     Hum- 
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bly  crouching  and  abject  before  a  Tictor  and  lord,  ts  ii 

rcckleHsly  barbarous  to  the  Tanquisbed  and  Bubject.  Cha- 
racteriBtic  of  the  Hindoo's  humanityis  the  fact  that  he  kills  no 
brute  animal,  founds  and  supports  rich  hospitals  for  brutes, 
eapecially  for  old  cows  and  monke3'B, — but  that  tlirough  the 
whole  land,  no  single  iuetitutioa  can  be  found  for  human 
beings  who  are  diseased  or  infirm  from  age.  The  Hindoos 
wiU  not  tread  upon  anta,  but  they  are  perfectly  iudiiFerent 
wlien  poor  wanderers  pine  away  witb  hunger.  The  Brahmins 
_are  especmily  iaaacx^  According  to  English  reprts,  they 
do  notbing"btdr?if  and  sleep.  In  what  is  not  forbidden  them 
by  the  rules  of  heir  order  they  follow  natural  impulses 
entirely.  Wh  .  they  take  any  part  in  public  life  they  - 
shew  themaelves  araricious,  deceitful,  voluptuous.  "With 
those  whom  they  have  reason  to  fear,  they  are  humble  enough; 
for  which  they  avenge  themBelvea  on  their  dependents.  "  I 
do  not  know  an  honest  man  amongthem,"  says  oa  Bnglish 
authority.  Children  have  no  respect  for  their  parents  :  Bons 
maltreat  their  mothers. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  give  a  detailed  notice  of  Hindoo 
Art  »nd  Science.  But  we  may  make  the  general  remark,  tbat  a 
more  accurate  acquaintance  with  its  re^  value  has  not  a  little 
diminished  the  widely  bruited  fame  of  Indian  Wisdom.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  principle  of  pure  self- renouncing 
Ideality,  and  that  [phenomenal]  variety  which  goes  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  sensuousness,  itisevident  that  nothing  but 
abstract  thought  and  imagination  can  be  developed.  Thus, 
e.ff.,  their  grammar  has  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  consis- 
tent regularity  j  but  when  substantial  matter  in  sciences  and 
worlis  of  art  is  in  question,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  it  here. 
When  the  English  had  become  masters  of  the  country,  the 
work  of  restoring  to  light  the  records  of  Indian  culture  was 
commenced,  and  William  Jones  first  disinterred  the  poems 
of  the  Golden  Age.  The  Enghsh  exhibited  plays  at  Calcutta: 
this  led  to  a  representation  of  dramas  on  the  part  of  the 
Brahmins,  e.ff.  the  Sacontala  of  Calidaaa,  &c.  In  the 
enthua.asDi  of  discovery  the  Hindoo  culture  was  very  highly 
rated ;  and  as,  when  new  beauties  are  discovered,  the  old 
ones  are  commonly  looked  down  upon  with  contempt, 
Hindoo  poetry  and  philosophy  were  extolled  as  far  aupenop 
to  the  Greek.    For  our  purpose  the  most  important  doeu- 
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menta  are  tbe  ancient  and  canonical  books  of  tbe  Hindoos, 
CBpecially  the  Vtdas.  Tliey  eoiupriae  majiy  divisiona,  of 
wnich  the  fourth  is  of  more  I'ecent  origin.  They  consist 
partly  of  religious  prayers,  partly  of  precepts  to  he  ohserved. 
Some  laanuHcriptB  of  theae  Vfidaa  have  come  to  Europe, 
though  in  a  complete  form  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
writing  is  on  palm  leaves,  scratched  in  with  a  needle.  The 
V6daa  are  very  difficult  to  understand,  since  they  date  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  the  language  is  a  much  older 
Sanscrit.  Colehrooke  has  indeed  translated  a  part,  but  this 
itself  ia  perhaps  taken  from  a  conimentary,  of  which  there 
are  very  many,*  Two  great  epic  poems,  Bamayana  and 
Mahabharata,  have  also  reached  Europe.  Three  quarto 
volumes  of  the  former  have  been  printed,  the  second  volume 
is  extremely  rare.f  Besides  theae  works,  the  Puranaa  must 
be  particularly  noticed.  The  Puranaa  contain  the  history  of 
a  god  or  of  a  temple  They  are  entirely  fauciful.  Another 
Hindoo  claBsical  book  is  the  Coi^e  of  Manu.  This  Hindoo 
lawgiver  has  been  compared  with  the  Cretan  Minos,- — a  nanio 
which  also  occurs  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  certainly  this 
eitensive  occurrence  of  tlie  same  name  is  noteworthy  and  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  chance.  Manu's  code  of  morals,  (pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  with  an  English  trauHlation  by  Sir  W 
Jones)  forms  the  basis  of  Hindoo  legislation.  It  begins  with 
a  Theogony,  which  is  not  only  entirely  different  from  tlie 
mythological  conceptions  of  other  peoples,  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) but  also  deviates  essentially  from  the  Hindoo  tradi- 
tions themselves.  Eor  in  these  also  there  are  only  some  lead- 
ing features  that  pervade  the  whole.  In  other  respects 
everything  is  abandoned  to  chance,  caprice  and  fancy ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  that  the  most  m^dtiforra  traditions,  shapes 
and  names,  appear  in  never  ending  procession.  The  time 
when  Manu's  code  was  composed,  is  also  entirely  unknown 

'  OtAj  recently  has   FrnfeaBar  Rosen,  residing  in  Landon,   gone  tho- 

tion,  "Rig.Vedffi  Specimen,  «d.  Fr.  RoiBO.  Lpnd.  1830."  (Mob 
reoently,  smce  Rosen 'e  death,  tbe  nboie  Rig- Vedu,  London,  1S39,  Lai 
been  published  from  MSS,  left  by  bin.) 

t  ■'  A.  W.  1.  Schlegel  Iibb  published  the  first  iiiid  second  Vclume ;  tbs 
most  important  Episodes  of  the  Mihabharsta  have  been  introilnced  to 
public  notice  bj  P.  Bapp,  and  a  cODj^ata  Edition  hu  appeared  at  C^ 
cntta." — Oefm.  Bditar, 
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and  undetermined.  The  traditious  reach  beyond  twenty  _, 
three  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ:  a  dynasty  of 
the  ChUdren  of  the  Sun  is  mentioned,  on  which  followed 
one  of  the  Children  of  the  Moon.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  eede  in  question  is  of  high  antiquity  ;  and 
an  acquaintance  with  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Eaglish,  as  their  knowledge  of  Hindoo  Law  a  derived 
from  it. 

After  pointing  out  the  Hindoo  principle  in  the  distinctions 
of  caste,  in  religion  and  literature,  we  must  aleo  mention  the 
mode  and  form  of  their  political  existence, — the  polity  of  the 
Hindoo  Siafe. — A  State  is  a  realization  of  Hpint,  such  that 
in  it  the  self-con Bcious  being  of  Spirit — the  freedom  of  the 
Will — is  realized  asLaw.  Snchaninaritution  then,  necessarily 
presupposes  the  consciousness  of  free  will.  In  the  Chinese 
State  the  moral  will  of  the  Emperor  is  the  law  :  hut  so  that 
auWective,  inward  freedom  is  thereby  repressed,  and  the  Law 
of  Freedom  goveroa  iudividuala  ouly  as  from  without.  la 
India  the  primary  aspect  of  auhjectivity, — riz- that  of  the  ima- 
gination,— presents  a  union  of  the  Natural  and  Spiritual,  in 
which  Nature  on  tliBonehand.doea  Dot  present  itself  asawopld 
embodying  Eeason,  nor  the  Spiritual  on  the  other  hand,  as 
conBciousuess  in  contrast  with  Nature,  Here  the  nntithesia 
in  the  [above-stated]  principle  ia  wanting.  Freedom  both  as 
abslract  will  and  aa  suhjeclive  freedom  is  absent.  The-pro- 
per  basis  of  the  State,  the  principle  of  freedom  is  altogether 
^went !  there  cannot  therefore  be  any  State  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  This  is  the  first  point  to  be  observed  ;  if  China 
may  be  regarded  aa  nothing  else  but  ^State,  Hindoo  politicH ' 
existence  present  na  with  a  people,  but  no  Slate.  Secondly, 
while  we  iound  a  moral  despotism  in  China,  whatever  may 
be  called  a  relic  of  political  life  inJKiito,ia  a  r!p!ipnt:|atTi  tm.(knii^i^_ 
prineiple,  without  any  rule  ofmorality  and  religion:  for  moral- 
ity and  religion  (as  far  as  the  latter  has  a  reference  to  human 
action)  have  as  their  indispensable  condition  and  basia  the 
freedom  of  the  Will.  In  India,  therefore,  the  most  arbitrary, 
wicked,  degrading  despotism  bus  its  full  swing.  China,  Per- 
sia, Turkey, — in  tact  Asia  generally,  is  the  sceue  of  despotism, 
and,  in  a  bad  sense,  of  tyranny  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  contrary 
to  the  due  order  of  things,  and  ia  disapproved  by  religion  and 
the  moral  consciousness  of  individualB.    lu  those  countries 
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3  reaentment ;  they  detoat  it  and  groan 
Tu  them  it  ia  an  accident  and  an  irae- 
gularity,  not  a  noceasity  :  it  ought  not  to  exist,  Birt4B4«di9^ 
igjorawl :  for  here  there  is  no  aenae  of  peraonnl  independence 
with  which  a  state  of  doapotiam  could  be  compared,  and 
which  would  raise  revolt  in  the  soul ;  nothing:  approaching 
even  a  resentful  protest  againat  it,  ia  left,  except  the  corporeal 
amart,  and  the  pain  of  being  deprived  of  absolute  necesaories 
and  of  pleasure. 

In  the  case  of  such  a,  people,  therefore,  that  which  we  call 
in  its  double  sense,  Hisliny,  is  not  to  be  looked  lor ;  and  hera 
the  distinction  between  China  and  India  is  most  clearly  and 
atrongly  maoifeat  The  Chinette  poaaeas  n  most  minute 
hiatory  of  their  country,  and  it  has  been  already  remorked, 
what  arrangements  are  made  in  China,  for  having  everything 
accurately  noted  down  in  their  annala.  The  contrary  ia  the 
oaae  in  India.  Though  the  recent  discoveriea  of  the  tre-asurea 
of  Indian  Literature,  have  shewn  ub  what  a  reputation  the 
HindiHJa  have  acquired  in  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Alge- 
bra,— that  they  have  made  great  n.dvancea  in  Philosophy,  and 
that  among  them.  Grammar  has  been  so  far  ciiltivatett  that  no 
language  can  be  regarded  as  more  fully  developed  tlian  the 
Bonacrit, — we  find  the  department  of  SisCorj/  jiltsgether  neg- 
lectgd,  or  rather  non-oiiatent.  For  History  rajuitua  Ilmje^-  / 
jtan(3ingT-the  power  of  looking  at  an  object  m  an  iudopendent 
objective  liglit,  and  coinprehending  it  in  its  rational  ootinec- 
tion  with  other  objecta.  Those  peoples  therefore  are  alone 
capable  of  Hiatory,  and  of  prose  generally,  who  have  arrived 
at  that  period  of  development,  (and  can  make  that  their  start- 
ing point,)  at  which  individuals  comprehend  their  own  exiat- 
ence  as  independent,  i.e.  possess  aeU'-consciousnesa. 

The  Chineae  are  to  be  rated  at  what  they  have  made  of  thera- 
eelves,  lookiug  at  themin  theentirety  of  their  State.  Whil^ 
they  have  thua  attained  an  existence  independent  of  Nature, 
they  can  also  regard  objecta  aa  distinct  from  themselves,— ai 
they  are  actually  presented, — in  a  definite  form  and  in  tlieir 
real  connection.  The  Hindooa  on  the  contrary  are  by  birth 
given  over  to  an  unyielding  destiny,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  Spirit  is  exalted  to  Ideality ;  90  that  theii 
minds  exhibit  the  contradictory  proceasea  of  a  disaolntion  at 
&xe<l  rational  and  definite  conceptions  in  their  Idi.'ality,  and 
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on  the  other  aide,  a  dfgradutian  of  tl)is  ideality  to  a  multi- 
formity of  BensuouB  objects.  This  maJiea  them  incapable  of 
writing  History.  All  that  happeaa  is  dissipated  in  their  mliidB 
into  confused  dreams.  What  we  call  historical  truth  and 
veracity,— intelligent,  thoughtful  comprehension  of  events, 
and  fidelity  in  representing  them, — nothing  of  this  sort  can  be 
looked  for  among  the  Hindoos.  We  may  explain  this  defi- 
ciency partly  &om  that  excitement  and  debility  4^  the  aecces, 
which  prerents  them  from  retaining  an  o^ect  in  their  minds, 
and  firmly  comprehending  it,  for  in  their  mode  of  apprehea- 
Eion,  a  sensitive  and  iitiaginative  temperament  changes  it  into 
a  feverish  dream  j^partly  from  the  .'act,  that  veracity  is  the 
direct  contrary  to  their  nature.  They  even  lie  knowingly  and 
designeaiy  where  misapprehenaion  is  out  of  the  question. 
As  the  Hindoo  Spirit  is  a  state  of  dreaming  and  mental  tran- 
siency— a  self-ohiiriouB  diasolntion — objects  also  dissolve  for 
it  into  unreal  images  and  indefinitude.  This  feature  is  ab- 
Bolutely  characteristic ;  and  this  alone  would  furnish  ua  with 
a  clear  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  aJl  that 
has  been  said  might  be  deduced. 

But  History  is  always  of  great  importance  for  a  people  ; 
since  by  means  of  that  it  becomes  conNcious  of  the  path  of 
development  talten  by  its  own  Spirit,  which  expresses  itself 
in  Laws,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Deeds.  Laws,  compria- 
tng  morals  and  judicial  institutions,  are  by  nature  the  per- 
manent element  in  a  people's  esistence.  But  History  pre- 
sents a  people  with  their  own  image  in  a  condition  which 
thereby  becomes  objective  to  them.  Without  History  their 
eiiatence  in  time  is  blindly  eelf-involved, — the  recurring  play 
of  arbitrary  volition  in  manifold  forma.  History  fixes  and 
imparts  eousiatency  to  thia  fortuitous  current,— gives  it  the 
form  of  Universality,  and  by  so  doing  posits  a  directive  and 
restrictive  nile  for  it.  It  is  an  essential  instrument  in  deve- 
loping and  determining  the  Constitution — that  is,  a  rational 
political  condition  ;  for  it  is  the  empirical  method  of  produc- 
ing the  Universal,  inasmuch  as  it  seta  up  a  permanent  object 
for  the  conceptive  powers. — It  is  becati.se  the  Hindoos 
have  no  History  in  the  form  of  annals,  (historia)  that  they 
have  no  History  in  the  form  of  transactions,  (res  gestiE  j) 
that  is,  no  growth  expanding  into  a  veritabio  politicaJ 
eonditioii. 
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Perioda  of  time  are  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo  WritiogB, 
and  large  numbers  whicb  have  often  an  astronomical  meaning, 
but  which  have  still  oftener  a  quite  arbitrary  origin.  Thua 
it  IB  related  of  certain  Kings  that  they  had  reigned  70,000 
years,  or  more.  Brahma,  the  first  figure  in  the  Cosmogony, 
and  self-produced,  is  said  to  have  lived  20,000  years,  &c. 
Innumerabie  names  of  Kings  are  cited,  --among  them  the  in- 
carnations of  Vishnu.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  regard 
passages  of  this  kind  as  anything  historical.  In  their  poems 
Kings  are  oiWn  talked.of:  these  may  have  been  historical 
personages,  but  they  completely  »anish  in  fable ;  e.y,  they 
retire  from  the  world,  and  then  appear  again,  after  they  have 
passed  ten  thousand  years  in  solitude.  The  numbera  in 
question,  therefore,  have  not  the  value  and  rational  meaning  / 
whieh  we  attach  to  them.  V 

Consequently  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  sources  of  Indian 
History  are  the  notices  of  Greek  Authors,  after  Alesander 
tEe^Gre^t  had  opened  the  way  to  India.  From  them  we 
learn  that  t.lieii;  JBEt'tut'oi's  were  the  same  at  that  early  pe- 
riod  as  lh^^  ara  now ;  SantaracottuB  (Chandragupta)  ia 
inarlced  out  as  a  diatinguished  ruler  in  the  northern  part  of 
India,  to  which  the  Bactriau  kingdom  extended.  The  Ma- 
hometan historians  supply  another  source  of  information  ;  for 
the  Mahometans  began  their  invasions  as  early  as  the  lOtb 
century,  A  Turkish  slave  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ghiznian 
race.  His  sou  Mahmoudmade  an  inroad  into  Hindostanaod 
conquered  almost  the  whole  country.  He  fixed  his  royal 
residence  wpst  of  Cabul,  and  at  his  court  lived  the  poet  Fer- 
dusi.  The  G-hiznian  dynauty  was  soon  entirely  exterminated 
by  the  sweeping  attacks  of  the  Afghans  and  Moguls.  In 
later  times  nearly  the  whole  of  India  has  been  subjected  to 
the  Europeans.  What  therefore  is  known  of  Indian  his- 
tory, has  for  the  most  part  been  communicated  through 
foreign  channels  :  the  native  literature  gives  only  indistinct 
data.  Europeans  assure  us  of  the  impossibility  of  wading 
through  the  raornsses  of  Indian  statements.  More  definite 
information  may  be  obtained  from  inscriptions  and  docu- 
ments, especially  irtaa  the  deeds  of  gifts  of  land  to  pagodas 
and  divinities ;  "but  this  kind  of  evidence  supplies  namea 
only.  Another  source  of  information  is  the  astronomical 
literature,  whiL-h  is  of  high  antiqidty.    Colebrooke  thoroughly 
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studied  theae  writings ;  thougli  it  is  very  difficult  to  procur* 
manuscripts,  since  the  Brahmins  keep  them  very  close  j 
they  are  moreover  disfigured  by  the  grossest  interpolations. 
It  is  found  that  the  Btatementa  with  regard  to  constellations 
■re  often  contradictory,  and  that  the  Brahmins  interpolate 
these  ancieot  works  with  events  belonging  to  their  own  time. 
The  Hindoos  do  indeed  possess  lists  and  enumerations  of 
their  Kings,  but  these  also  are  of  the  most  capricious  charac- 
ter; for  we  often  find  twenty  Kings  more  in  one  list  than 
in  another ;  and  should  these  lists  even  be  correct,  they  could 
not  constitute  a  hietory.  The  Brahmins  have  no  conscience 
in  respect  to  truth.  Captain  Wilford  had  procured  manu- 
scripts from  all  quarters  with  great  trouble  aud  expense  ;  he 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  Brahmins,  and  commis- 
aioned  them  to  make  extracts  from  these  works,  and  to  in- 
atitute  enquiriea  respecting  certain  remarkable  events — about 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  Deluge,  &c.  The  Brahmins,  to  please 
their  employer,  produced  statements  of  the  kind  required  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  manuscripts.  Wil- 
ford  wrote  many  treatises  on  the  subject,  till  at  last  he  detec- 
ted the  deception,  and  saw  that  he  had  laboured  in  vain. 
The  Hindoos  have,  it  is  true,  a  fi.ied  Bra :  they  reckon  from 
l^icram&ditya.  at  whose  splendid  court  lived  Calidasa,  the 
author  of  the  Sacontala.  The  most  illustrious  poets  flonr- 
iahed  about  the  same  time.  "  There  were  nine  pearls  at  the 
court  of  Vieramaditya,"  say  tlie  Brahmins :  but  we  cannot 
discover  the  date  of  this  brilliaut  epoch.  Prom  various 
statements,  the  year  1491  B.o.  has  been  contended  for ; 
others  adopt  the  year  50  B.C.,  aud  this  is  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion.  Bentley's  researches  at  length  placed  Vicr^ 
m&ditya  in  the  twelfth  ceutury  B.C.  But  still  more  recently 
it  has  been  discovered  that  there  were  five,  or  even  eight  or 
nine  kings  of  that  name  in  India ;  so  that  on  this  point  also 
we  are  thrown  back  into  utter  uncertainty. 

When  the  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  India,  tbey 
found  a  multitude  of  petty  Kingdoms,  at  whose  head  were 
Mahometan  and  Indian  princes.  There  was  an  order  of 
things  very  nearly  approaching  feudal  organization ;  and  the 
Kingdoms  in  question  were  divided  into  districts,  having  ai 
governors  Mahometans,  or  people  of  the  Warrior  Caste  of 
EindooB.     The  business  of  these  governors  consisted  ii 
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lectin|r  taiea  and  carrying  on  wars ;  and  tliey  thus  formed  a 
kind  of  ariatoiracy,  tlie  Prince's  Council  of  State.  But  only 
Bs  far  as  their  princes  are  feared  and  excite  fear,  have  they 
any  power  ;  and  no  obedience  is  rendered  to  them  hut  by 
force.  As  long  as  the  prince  doea  not  want  money,  he  has 
troops ;  and  neighbouring  princes,  if  they  are  inferior  to  him 
in  force,  are  often  obliged  to  pay  taxes,  but  which  are  j  ielded 
only  on  compulsion.  The  whole  state  of  thingB,  therefore,  ii 
not  tliat  of  repoae,  but  of  continual  struggle  j  while  moreover 
nothing  is  developed  or  furthered.  It  m  the  struggle  of  an 
energetic  will  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  prince  against  a 
feebler  one ;  the  history  of  reigniug  dynastiea,  hut  not  of 
peoples ;  a  series  of  perpetually  varying  intrigues  and  revolta 
— not  indeed  of  subjects  against  their  rulers,  but  of  a  prince's 
son,  for  instance,  against  hie  father ;  of  brothers,  uncles 
and  nephewH  in  contest  with  each  other ;  and  of  functionaries 
against  their  master.  It  might  be  believed  that,  though  the 
Europeans  found  such  a  state  of  things,  thia  was  the  result 
of  the  dissolution  of  eariier  superior  organizations.  It 
might,  for  instance,  be  supposed  that  the  period  of  the  Mogul 
supremacy  was  of  one  of  proaperity  and  splendour,  and  of  a 
poiiticftl  condition  in  which  India  waa  not  diatmcted  religi- 
ously and  politically  by  foreign  conquerors.  But  the  his- 
torical traces  and  lineaments  that  accidentally  present 
themselves  in  poetical  descriptions  and  legends,  bearing 
upon  the  period  in  question,  alwa-ys  point  to  the  same  divided 
condition— the  result  of  war  and  of  the  instability  of  politi- 
cal relations  ;  while  contrary  representations  may  be  easily 
recognized  as  a  dream,  a  mere  fancy.  This  state  of  things 
is  the  natural  result  of  that  conception  of  Hjidoo  life  which 
has  been  exhibited,  and  the  conditions  which  it  necessitates. 
The  wars  of  the  sects  of  the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  of  the 
devotees  of  Vishnu  and  of  Siva,  also  contributed  their  quota 
to  this  confusion. — There  is  indeed,  a  common  character 
pervading  the  whole  of  India  ;  but  its  several  states  present 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  variety  ;  so  that  in  one  Indian 
State  we  meet  with  the  greatest  effeminacy, — in  another,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  prodigious  vigour  and  savage  barbarity. 
If  then,  in  conclusion,  we  once  more  take  a  general  view 
of  the  comparative  condition  of  India  and  China,  we  shall 
•ee  that  CSina  waa  characterized  byat'oroughlyunimagina- 
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tive  Understanding ;  a  prosaic  life  amid  firm  and  definite 
reality :  while  ia  the  Indian,  world  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no 
object  that  can  be  regarded  aa  real,  and  firmly  defined, — ^none 
that  was  not  at  ita  firet  apprehension  perverted  bjthe  imagina- 
tion to  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  presents  to  an  intelligent 
coneciousnesa.  In  China  it  ia  the  Moral  which  constitutes 
the  Bubstnnce  of  the  laws,  and  which  ia  embodied  in  external 
Btrictly  determinate  relations  j  while  over  all  hovers  the 
patriarchal  providence  of  the  Emperor,  who  like  a  I'atber, 
cares  impartially  for  the  interest  of  his  Bubjecta.  Among 
the  Hindoos,  on  the  contrary — instead  of  this  Unity — Di- 
versity is  the  fundamental  characteristic.  Eeiigiou,  War, 
Handicraft,  Trade,  yea,  even  the  most  trivial  occupations  are 
parcelled  out  with  rigid  separation,  — conatituting  as  they  do 
the  import  of  the  one  will  which  they  involve,  and  whose 
various  requirements  they  exhaust.  With  this  is  bound  up 
a  monstrous,  irrational  imagination,  which  attaches  tbe 
moral  value  and  character  of  men  to  an  infinity  of  outward 
actions  as  empty  in  point  of  intellect  as  of  feeling  ;  sets  aside 
all  respect  for  the  welfare  of  man,  and  even  makes  a  duty 
of  the  cruellest  and  severest  contravention  of  it.  Those  distino. 
tions  being  rigidly  maintained,  nothing  remains  for  the  one 
universal  will  of  the  State  but  pure  caprice,  against  whose 
omnipotence  only  the  fiied  caste- distinction  a  avail  for  pro- 
tection. The  Chinese  in  their  prosaic  rationality,  reverence 
aa  the  Highest,  only  the  abstract  supreme  lord ;  and  they 
exhibit  a  contemptibly  superstitious  respect  for  the  fixed 
and  definite.  Among  the  Hindooa  there  ia  no  such  super- 
stition so  far  as  it  presents  an  antithesis  to  Understanding  ; 
rather  their  whole  life  and  ideaa  are  one  unbroken  super- 
stition, because  amon^'  them  all  is  reverie  and  consequent 
enslavement.  Anniliilation — ^the  abandonment  of  all  reason, 
morality  and  subjectivity —  can  only  come  to  a  positive  feeling 
and  consciousness  of  itself,  by  extravagating  in  a  boundlessly 
wild  imagination ;  in  which ,  like  a  desolate  spirit,  it  finds  no 
rest,  no  settled  composure,  though  it  can  content  itself  in  no 
other  way  ;  as  a  man  who  is  quite  reduced  in  body  and  spirit 
finds  his  existence  altogether  stupid  and  intolerable,  and  is 
driven  to  the  creation  of  a  dream-world  and  a  delirious  blisa 
in  Opium, 
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It  ia  time  to  quit  the  Dream-State  cliaracteming  tLe  HIiv 
doo  Spirit  revelling  in  the  most  extravagant  maze  through  all 
natural  and  BpirituaL  fonna ;  comprising  at  the  same  time  the 
coarsest  sensualitj  and  anticipations  of  the  profoundest 
thought,  and  on  that  very  account — as  far  aa  free  and 
rational  reality  is  concerned — sunk  in  the  most  self-ahan- 
doned,  helpleaa  slavery  [ — a  slaveir,  in  which  the  abatract 
forma  into  which  concrete  human  life  is  divided,  have  become 
stereotyped,  and  human  rights  and  culture  have  been  made 
absolutely  dependent  upon  these  distinctions.  In  contrast 
with  this  inebriate  Dream-life,  which  in  the  sphere  of  reality 
is  hound  fast  in  chains,  we  have  the  UTiconstrained ^Drea.ai'  _ 
life ;  which  on  the  one  hand  is  ruder  thanTEe  former^ — aa  not 
having  advanced  ao  far  as  to  make  this  distinction  of  modes 
oflife— butfor  the  same  reason, has  not  aunkinto  the  slavery 
which  this  entails.  It  keeps  itself  more  free,  more  iude- 
pendentlv  fitni-iii  Us^s  ita  world  of  ideas  ia  consequently 
comprised  into^mpiei  conceptions. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Phase  juat  indicated,  is  iBTolred  in  the 
same  fundamental  principle  as  that  aBsigned  to  Hindoo  con- 
ceptions :  but  it  is  more  concentrated  in  itself;  its  religion  is 
simpler,  and  the  aecompanying  political  condition  more  calm 
and  settled.  This  phase  comprehends  peoples  and  countries 
of  the  moat  varied  complexion.  We  regard  it  as  embracing 
Ceylon,  Farther  India  with  the  Birman  Empire,  Siam,  Anam, 
—  north  of  that  Thibet,  and  further  on  the  Chinese  Upland 
w  ith  its  various  populations  of  Mongols  and  Tartars.  We  shall 
not  examine  the  special  individuaLties  of  these  peoples,  but 
merely  characferize  their  Eeligion,  which  constitutes  the  most 
interesting  side  of  their  existence.  The  Eeligion  of  theso 
peoples  is  Buddhism,  which  ia  the  moat  widely  extended 
religion  on  our  globe.  In  China  Buddha  ia  reverenced  as 
J'be/  iia   Ceylon  as   Gautama;  in  Thibet  and  among  the 

■  Aa  ID  Hcgera  ariginul  plan  and  in  Ihe  flrot  li'Ctvrs  tlie  trnnsicion 
Irom  ladUa  Brabminism  Id  Duddhiem  occupies  the  plsri^  guigned  il  btre, 
and  lU  tbia  poBilion  of  (he  cbapler  on  Buddbiam  tgrea  better  vitb  rouent 
inreCigntiDns,  its  detBoliment  rrom  the  place  wbii^h  it  preTioDilj 
ooc'({  ed  and  meiitioD  hete  will  appear  aufficienllj  jiuiified. 
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Mongols  tbis  religion  has  aeBumcd  the  pbaae  of  Lamaism. 
In  China — where  the  religion  of  Foe  early  received  a  great 
extension,  and  introduced  a  monaattc  life— it  occupies  tha 
position  of  an  integrant  element  of  the  Chineae  principle.  Ab 
the  Substantial  form  of  Spirit  which  characterizes  China, 
develops  itself  only  to  a  unity  of^  teimlar  national  life,  nhich 
degrades  individuals  to  a  position  of  constant  dependence, 
religion  also  remains  in  a  state  of  dependence.  The  element 
of  freedom  is  wanting  to  it  i  for  ita  object  is  the  principle 
of  Nature  in  general, — Heaven,— TTuiversal  Matter.  But 
the  [compensating]  truth  of  this  alienated  form  of  Spirit 
FNature  occupying  the  place  of  the  Absolute  Spirit]  is  ideal 
\  Unity  ;  the  elevation  above  the  limitation  of  Nature  and  of 
f  existence  at  large  ; — ^the  return  of  consciousness  into  the 
"■"boul.  This  element,  which  is  contained  in  Buddhism,  has 
made  its  way  in.  China,  to  that  extent  to  which  the  Chinese 
have  become  aware  of  the  un  spirituality  of  their  condition, 
and  the  limitation  that  hampers  their  co:iBciousne3s. — In 
this  religion,— which  may  be  geucrnllj-  described  as  the  reli- 
gion of  self-involvement,  [undeveloped  TJnit^]*, — the  eleva- 
tion of  that  unspiritual  condition  to  subjectivity,  takes  place 
in  two  ways  ;  one  of  which  is  of  a  negative,  the  other  of  an 
affirm ativo  kind. 

The  negatioe  form  of  this  elevation  is  the  concentration  of 
Spirit  to  the  Infinite,  and  must  first  present  itself  under 
theological  conditions.  It  is  contained  in  the  fundamental 
dogma,  that  Nothingness  is  the  principle  of  uU  things,— that 
all  proceedeffriim  and  returns  to  Nothingness.  "The  varioua 
forms  found  in  the  World  are  only  modifications  of  procea- 
eion  [thence].  If  an  analysis  of  these  various  forms  were 
attempted,  they  would  lose  their  quality  ;  for  in  themaelvea 
all  things  are  one  and  the  same  inseparable  essence,  and  this 
essence  is  Nothingness-  The  connection  of  this  with  the 
Metempsychosis  can  be  thus  esplaiued :  All  [that  we  see]  is 
but  a  change  of  Form.  Q'he  inherent  infinity  of  Spirit  — 
infinite  concrete  self-dependence — is  entirely  separate  from 
this  TJiii verse  of  phenomena.  Abstract  Nothingness  ia 
properly   that  which  lies  beyond  Finite  Existence — what 
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ve  majr  call  the  Supreme  Being.  This  real  principle  ot 
the  TJnirerae  is,  it  is  said,  in  eteruat  repose,  imd  in  itselt 

uncliangeable.  Its  essence  coasJBts  in  the  absence  of  activity 
and  volition.  For  Nothingness  ia  abstract  Unity  with  itsell'. 
To  obtain  happiness,  therefore,  man  must  seek  to  assimilate 
himself  to  this  principle  by  continual  victories  over  himself; 
and  for  the  sake  of  tliia,  do  nothing,  wish  nothing,  desire 
nothing.  In  this  condition  of  happiness,  therefore.  Vice  or 
Virtue  ia  out  of  the  ijueation ;  for  the  true  blessedness  ia 
TTnion  with  Nothingness.  The  more  man  frees  himself  from 
all  speciality  of  existence,  the  neaj^r  dues  he  approach  per- 
fection; and  in  the  annihilation  of  all  activity— in  pure 
passivity — he  attains  complete  resemblance  to  Foe.  The 
abstract  UnityinquestioaisnotamereFuturity — a  Spiritual 
sphere  existing  beyond  our  own  ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent i  it  is  truth  for  man  [aa  he  is],  and  ought  to  be  reahzed 
in  him.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Birmau  Empire,— where  this 
Buddhistic  Faith  has  its  roots,—  there  prevails  an  idea,  that 
man  can  attain  by  meditation,  to  exonption  from  sicknesB, 
old  age  and  death. 

But  while  this  is  the  negative  form  of  the  elevation  of 
Spu-it  from  immersion  in  the  Objective  to  a  subjective  reali- 
Eation  of  itself,  this  Beligion  also  advances  to  the  conscious- 
noBS  of  anjj^Eruuiiicfl  form.  Spirit  is  the  Aliaolate.  Yet 
in  comprehending  Spirit  it  is  a  point  of  esseniizl  importance 
in  what  determinate  form  Spirit  ia  conceived,  when  Wo 
ape^  df  Spirit  aa  universal,  we  know  that  for  ua  it  exists  only 
in_^imfaid.  conception  1  but  to  attain  this  point  of  view, — to 
appreciate  Spirit  in  the  pure  subjectivity  of  Thought  and  con- 
ception,^— ia  the  result  of  a  longer  process  of  culture.  At  that 
point  in  history  ab  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  fonn  of 
Spirit  is  not  advanced  beyond  Immediateness  [the  idea  of  it 
ifi  not  yet  refined  by  reflection  and  abBtraction].  God  is  con- 
ceived in  an  immediate,  unrefleeted  form  ;  not  in  the  form  of 
Thought — objectively.  But  this  immediate  Form  is  that  of  hu- 
manitv.  The  Sun.the  Stars  do  not  come  up  to  the  idea  of  Spirit; 
but  Man  seems  to  realize  it ;  and  he,  as  Buddha,  Gautama,  Foe 
— in  the  form  of  a  departed  teacher,  and  in  the  living  form 
)i  the  Grand  Lama— receives  divine  worship.  The  Abstract 
Understanding  generally  objects  to  this  idea  of  a  Godmanj 
alleging  as  a  defect  tliat  the  form  here  assigned  to  Spirit 
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IB  an  immediate,  [unreflected,  unrefined]  one,— tliat  in  fact 
it  is  i:on6  other  than  Man  in  the  concrete,  Herethe  character 
of  a  whole  people  ia  bound  up  with  the  theological  view  juat 
indicated.  The  Mongoh — a  race  extending  through  the  wnolo 
of  central  Asia  as  far  as  Siberia,  where  they  are  subject  to  the 
Bussiana — worship  the  Lama;  and  with  thia  form  of  worship  a 
simple  political  condition,  a  patriarchal  life  is  ;loBely  united ;  for 
they  are  properly  a  Nomad  people,  and  only  occaHioually  are 
commotioasescitedamong  them,  when  they  seem  to  be  beside 
themselves,  and  eruptions  and  inundations  of  vast  hordes  are 
occasioned.  Ofthe  Lamas  there  are  three:  the  best  known  ia 
the  Dalai-Lama,  who  has  hie  Beat  at  Lasaa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Thibet.  A  second  is  the  Teshoo-Lama,  who  under  the  title  of 
Bautshen  Sinbotshee  reeidea  atTeshoo-Lomboo;  thereis  also  s 
third  in  Southern  Siberia.  The  first  two  Lamas  preside  over 
two  distinct  sects,  of  which  the  priests  of  one  wear  yellow  caps, 
those  of  the  other,  red.  The  wearers  of  the  yellow  caps, — 
at  whose  head  is  the  Dalai-Lama,  and  among  whose  adherents 
is  the  Emperor  of  China, — have  introduced  celibacy  among 
the  Bcjeats,  while  the  red  sect  allow  their  marriage.  The 
Engfioh  have  become  considerably  acquainted  with  the  Teshoo- 
Lama  and  have  given  us  descriptions  of  him. 

The  general  form  which  the  spirit  of  the  Lamaistic  develop- 
ment ofBuddhism  asenmes,  is  that  of  a  living  human  being; 
while  in  the  original  Buddhism  it  ia  a  deceased  person.  The  two 
hold  in  common  the  relationship  to  a  man.  The  idea  of  a  man 
being  worshipped  as  god. — especially  a  living  man, — has  in  it 
something  paradosical  and  revoltiog;  but  the  followiugeon 
siderations  must  he  examined  before  we  pronounce  judgment 
respecting  it.  The  conception  of  Spirit  involves  its  being  re- 
garded as  inherently,  intrmsieally,  universal.  Thia  condition 
must  be  particularly  observed,  and  it  must  be  discovered  how 
in  the  avsteoia  adopted  by  various  peoples  this  universality 
ia  kept  in  view.  It  is  not  the  individuality  of  the  subject  that 
is  revered,  but  that  which  iauniversal  in  him;  and  which  among 
the  Thibetians,  Hindoos,  and  Aaiatica  generally,  ia  regarded  as 
the  essence  pervading  all  thinga.  This  substantial  Unity  of 
Spirit  is  realized  in  the  Lama,  who  ia  nothing  but  the  form, 
in  which  Spirit  manifests  itself;  and  who  does  not  hold  thin 
Spiritual  Essence  as  his  peculiar  property,  but  ia  regarded 
ns  partaking  iu  it  only  in  order  to  eudbit  it  to  othen,  that 
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they  may  attain  a  conception  of  Spirituality  and  be  led  to 
piety  aud  blesaednesa.  The  Lnnta's  peracnalitj  as  such — Ijis 
particular  individuality — is  therefore  subordinate  to  thatsub- 
atantial  esaence  which  it  embodies.  The  eecond  point  which 
constitutea  an  eseentiat  feature  in  the  conception  of  the  Lama 
is  the  disconnection  from  Ifature,  The  Imperial  dignity  of 
Chinainvolved  [aa  we  saw,]  a  supremacy  over  the  powers  of  Na- 
ture ;  while  here  spiritual  power  is  directly  separated  from  the 
vis  Naturee.  The  ideanever  crosses  theminds  of  the  Larna-wor- 
aliippers  to  desire  of  th^iaaia-fc&Bbewhifflaelf  Lord  of  Nature 
— toesercise  magical  and  miraciilouo  power;  for  from  the  being 
they  call  God,  they  look  Qftly  jai.  Bpiritual  activity  and  the 
bedtawal  of  spiritual  bftiteCtsTSuddlia  has  moreover  theespresa 
names  ,1' Saviour  of  Soula,"^-"  Sea  of  Virtue," — "  the  Great 
Teacher."  Those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
Teshoo-Lama  depict  him  as  a  moat  excellent  person,  of  the 
calmest  temper  and  most  devoted  to  meditation.  Thus  ^so 
do  the  Lama-worshipperB  regard  hira.  They  see  in  him  amaa 
constantly  occupied  with  reltmon,  andwho  when  he  directs  hia 
attention  to  what  is  human,  ooea  so  only  to  impart  consolation 
and  encouragement  by  his  blessing,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
mercy  and  the  beatowid  of  forgiveneaa.  These  Lamas  lead  a 
thoroughly  isolated  life  and  have  a  feminine  rather  than 
mascuhno  training.  Early  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  parents 
the  Lama  is  generally  a  well-formed  and  beautiful  child.  He 
is  brought  up  amid  perfect  quiet  and  solitude,  in  a  kind  of 
prison  :  he  is  well  catered  tor,  and  remains  without  exercise  or 
childish  play,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  feminine  sus- 
ceptible tendency  prevails  in  his  chanicter.  The  Grand 
Lamas  have  under  them  inferior  Lamas  as  presidents  of  the 
great  fraternities.  In  Thibet  every  father  who  has  four  sons 
is  obliged  to  dedicate  one  to  a  conventual  life.  The  Mongols, 
who  are  especially  devoted  to  Lamaism— this  modification  of 
Buddhism — have  great  respect  for  all  that  possesses  life.  They 
live  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  revolt  from  killing  any  animal, 
even  a  louse.  This  worship  of  the  Lamas  has  supplanted  Sha- 
manism, that  is,  the  rehgion  of  Sorcery.  The  Shamans — priests 
of  this  religion — intoxicate  llieniBelves  with  strong  drinks 
and  dancing,  and  while  in  this  state  perform  their  iacau- 
tations,  fall  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and  utter  words  which 
pus  for  (Oscular.  Since  Buddhism  and  Lamuam  have  taken 
It  3 
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the  pUico  of  the  Shamaa  B«ligion,  the  life  of  the  Mo; 
haa  been  simple,  prescriptive  and  patriarchal.  Where  they 
take  any  part  in  History,  we  lind  them  occasioning  irapalsea 
that  have  only  been  the  groundwork  of  historical  develop- 
ment.  There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  about  the  political 
adoiinistratioa  of  the  Lamas.  A  Vizier  has  charge  of  the  se- 
cular dominion  and  reports  everything  to  the  Lama :  the 
government  is  simple  and  1  enient ;  and  the  veneration  which 
the  Mongols  pay  to  the  Lama,  expresses  itself  chiefly  in  their 
asking  counsel  of  him  in  political  aiTnire. 


SECTION  III. 
PEESIA. 

Asia  separates  itself  into  two  parts, — Hither  and  Farther 
Asia;  which  are  essentiaUy  different  from  each  other.  W  blUr 
the  Chinese  and  Hindoos — the  two  great  nations  of  Farther 
Asia,  already  considered, — belong  to  the  Btrictly  Asiafac, 
namely  the  Mongolian  Bace,  and  consequently  possess  a 
quite  peculiar  character,  discrepant  from  ours ;  the  cations  of 
Hither  Asia  belong  to  the  Caucasian,  i.e.  the  European 
Stock.  They  are  related  to  tiie  West,  while  the  Farther* 
Asiatic  peoples  are  perfectly  isolated.  The  European  who 
goes  from  Persia  to  India,  observes,  therefore,  a  prodig^otia 
contrast.  Whereas  in  the  former  country  he  finds  himself 
still  somewhat  at  home,and  meets  with  European  dispositionB, 
human  virtues  and  human  passions, — as  soon  aa  he  crosses  the 
Indus  (t.e.  in  the  bf^er  region),  he  encounters  the  most  ropel> 
lent  characteristics,  pervading  every  single  feature  of  society. 

With  the  Persian  Empire  we  first  enter  on  continuoui 
History.  The  Persians  are  the  first  Historical  People ;  Persia 
was  the  first  Empire  that  passed  away.  While  China  and 
India  remain  stationary,  and  perpetuate  a  natural  vege- 
tative esistenoe  even  to  the  present  time,  this  land  has  been 
aubject  to  those  developments  and  revolutions,  which  alone 
manifest  a  historical  condition.  The  Chinese  and  the  Indian 
Empire  assert  a  place  in  the  historical  series  only  on  their 
own  account  and  for  us ;  [not  for  neighbours  and  successors.] 
But  here  in  Persia  ftr;  t  arises  that  lightwhich  shines  itsel^itnd 
iHuminatea  what  ia  around ;  for  Zoroa»ter'i  "  Light"  belongs 
lo  theWorldof  Gonsciousneas— to  Spirit  aa  a  relation  to  some- 
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thing  distinct  from  itself.  We  see  ia  the  Persian  "World  a  pura 
eialted  Unity,  aa  the  easenoe  which  leaves  the  special  exist- 
eucea  that  intere  in  it,  free  ; — m  tlio  Light,  which  only  mani- 
fests what  bodies  are  ia  themaelves ;  —  a,  Unity  which  govema 
individuiils  only  to  eicite  tbera  to  become  powerful  for  them- 
selves— to  develop  and  assert  their  individuality.  Light 
makes  no  dietinctiona :  the  Sun  shines  on  the  righteous  and 
the  unrighteous,  on  high  and  low,  and  confers  on  all  the 
same  beneGt  and  prosperity.  Light  is  vitalizing  only  in  so 
far  as  it  ia  brought  to  bear  on  something  distinct  from  itseif, 
operating  upon  and  developing  tbat.  It  holds  a  position  of 
aQtithesis  to  Darkness,  and  this  antithetical  relation  opens 
out  to  ua  the  principle  of  activity  and  life.  The  principle 
of  development  begins  with  the  history  of  Persia.  This 
therefore  constitutes  strictly  the  beginning  of  Worid-Eis- 
tory ;  for  the  grand  interest  of  Spirit  in  History,  is  to 
attain  an  uulimited  immanence  of  subjectivity, — by  an  abso- 
lute antithesis  to  attain  complete  harmony." 

Thus  the  transition  which  we  have  to  make,  is  only  in  i 
sphere  of  the  Idea,  not  ia  the  external  historical  connection. 
The  principle  of  this  transition  is  that  the  Universal  Esaeu 
whicti  we  recogniied  in  Brahm,  now  becomea  perceptible  to 
consciouauesa— becomes  an  object  and  acquires  a  positive  im- 
port for  man,  Brahm  ia  not  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos :  ho 
IB  nothing  more  than  a  condition  of  tlie  liidividual,  a  religious 
feeling,  a  n<©-obiectiv6  eiistence, — a  relation,  which  for  con- 
crete vitaTi^  ia  that  of  annihilation.  But  ia  beeomiug  objec- 
tive, this  Universal  Essence  acquires  a  positive  nature :  man 
beeomes  free,  and  thus  occupies  a  position  face  to  face  as  it 
were  with  the  Highest  Being,  the  !att«r  being  mflde,eWBe-  ^ 
tive  for  him.  This  form  of  Universality  we' see  eshi^ted  in 
foraifli,  involving  a  separation  of  man  from  the  Universal 
eeseoce;  while  at  the  same  time  the  individual  recognizea 
himself  as  identical  with,  [apartaker  in,]  tbat  essence.  In  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  principle,  this  distinction  was  not  made. 
We  found  only  a  unit  of  the  Snicitual  and  the  H^atural,  But 
Spirit  still  involved  in  Nature  nas  to  aolve  the  problem  of 

*  la  earlier  Muget  of  progreei,  Ihe  mandatM  af  Spirit  (social  and 

■ion  of  men'  Ka(ure.  andunll]-  II  lees  Ilia  untruth  of  this  alien  farni  of 
validlif — recogniZBS  the>«  niaadalec  as  iU  own,  and  adoplii  lliem  Ctrely  as 
k  lav  of  librri]'.  It  tLeu  statidH  iu  char  opnoaitiou  to  ila  logicul  oontrHijr 
_Naliini>. — tW.  — "*    — 
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freeing  itself  from  the  latter.  Biglite  and  Duties  in  India 
are  iutimutelj  connected  with  BpecifJ  ctassee,  and  are  there- 
fore only  peculiuritiea  attaching  to  man  by  the  arrangement 
ofKature.  In  China  this  unity  preeents  itself  under  the 
conditions  of  paternal  gove3mment.  Man  is  not  free  there  ; 
he  pOBseases  no  moral  element,  since  he  is  identical  with  the 
eitenial  commuid  [ohedieace  is  purely  natural,  as  in  the 
filial  relation,— not  the  reaiiltof  reflection  and  principle.]  In 
the  Persian  principle,  Un.ity  first  elevatea  itself  to  the  di^ 
tinctioo  trom  the  merely  natural ;  we  have  the  negation  of 
that  unreflecting  relation  which  dlowed  no  exercise  of  mind 
to  intervene  between  the  mandate  and  its  adoption  by  the 
will.  In  the  Persian  principle  this  unity  is  manifested  aa 
Light,  which  in  this  case  is  not  simply  light  aa  such,  the  most 
uniTeraal  physical  element,  but  at  the  same  tini»«ka  ^irUtMl 
^rity — the  Good.  Speciality— the  inTolvement  with  limited 
Kature— ia  consequently  aDolished,  Light,  in  a  physical 
and  spiritual  sense,  imports,  tiierefore,  elevation — Ireedom 
from  the  merely  natural.  Man  sustains  a  relation  to  Light- 
to  the  Abstract  Good — as  to  something  objectixe,  which  ia  ac- 
knowledged, reverenced,  and  evoked  to  activity  by  his  Will. 
If  we  look  back  once  more, — and  we  cannot  do  so  too  fre- 
quently,—on  the  phases  which  we  havetraveraed  in  arrivingat 
tbis  point,  we  nerceive  in  China  the  totality  of  a  moral  Whole- 
hut  ei eluding  BJiDiectivity  j^^thia  totality  tlivided  into  mem- 
Bers,  but  withoutin  dependence  in  its  various  portions.  We 
found  only  an  eaterpal  arrangement  of  this  p  olitie^Jjiily. 
E"Jpdia,  on  thecontrarvT  di  Stint!  tioun  rniTde  themBelvespro- 
minent  ■  GOIr^the  principle  of  separation  was  i 
We  found  ineipirfst  subject ivity,  but  hampered  with  the  ci 
dition,  that  the  separation  in  question  is  insurmountable  ; 
^d  that  l^int  remainaiavolved  in  the  limitationB  of  Ngture^ 
^'  and  is  therefore  a  self-contradiction.  AboTe  this  purity  of 
Castes  is  that  purity  of  Light  which  we  ohservB-Jtt-PMaia  ; 
that  Abstract  Good,  to  which  all  are  equally  ah  in  t"  "pp''i"n'h| 
andjn_wiiicli  aU'euunijy  may  be  haUoweu.  The  Unity  r&> 
cognized  tliercto^erBoW'  UthL  btdbmesa  pnneiple,  not  an  exter- 
heu  bond  of  soulless  order.  The  fact  that  every  one  has  a  share 
in  that  principle,  secures  to  him  ggrsQnal^dJgnil^ 

First  as  to  Geographival  potitton,  we  see  Cliina  and  India, 
exhibiting  as  it  were  the  dull  half-conscious  brooding  of 
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Spirit,  in  fruitful  plains, — distinct  from  which  is  the  lofty  gir- 
die  of  mountains  with  the  wandering  hordes  that  occupy 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  heights,  in  their  conquest,  (Sd 
not  change  the  spirit  of  the  plains,  but  imbihed  it  them- 
aelvea.  But  in  Persia  the  two  principles — retaining  their  di- 
TOrsit  — became  united,  and  the  mountain  peoples  with  their 

Srinciple  became  the  predominant  element.  The  two  chief 
iTisious  which  we  have  to  raentioB  are ; — the  Persian  Upland 
Itself,  and  the  Valley-plains,  which  are  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uplands.  That  elevated 
territory  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Soliman  mountains, 
which  are  continued  in  a  northerly  direction  by  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  Belur  Tag.  The  latter  separate  the  anterior  re- 
gion— Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  occupying  the  plains  of  the 
Ozus — from  the  Chinese  Upland,  which  eitenda  as  far  as 
Cashgar.  That  plain  of  the  Osua  itself  liea  to  the  north  of 
the  Persian  Upland,  which  declinea  on  the  south  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  ia  the  geographical  position  of  Iran.  On 
ita  western  declivity  lies  Persia  fFarsiatan;)  higher  to  the 
north,  Eourdistan, — beyond  this  Armenia.  Tjience  extend  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  the  rivor  districts  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates. — The  elements  of  the  Persian  Empire  are  the 
Zend  race — the  old  Parsees  ;  next  the  Assyrian,  Median 
and  Babylonian  Empire  in  the  region  mentioned ;  but  the 
Persian  Empire  also  includes  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
with  its  line  of  coast;  and  thus  combines  the  Upland,  the 
Valley  Plains  and  the  Coast  region. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ZEND  PEOPLE. 
Thi  Zend  People  derived  their  name  from  the  language 
in  which  the  Zend  Books  are  written,  i.e.  the  canonical  hooka 
on  which  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Parsees  ia  founded.  Of 
this  religion  of  the  Parsees  or  Fire-worshippers,  there  are 
Btill  tracea  extant.  There  is  a  colony  of  them  in  Bombay ; 
and  on  the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  some  scattered  families 
that  have  retained  this  form  of  worship.  Their  national  exist- 
ence was  put  an  end  toby  the  Mahometans.  The  great  Zer- 
dusht — called  Zoroaster  by  the  Greeka — wrote  his  religious 
books  in  the  Zend  language.  Until  nearly  thelaet  third  of  the 
ISth  century,  thia  language  aod  &11  the  writings  compoaed 
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in  it,  were  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans;  when  at  leogtb 
the  celebrated  Frenchman,  AnguetU  du  Perron,  disclosed 
to  ua  these  rich  treasures.  Filled  with  on  enthueiasm  for  the 
Oriental  World,  which  his  poverty  did  not  allow  him  to 
gratify,  he  enlisted  in  a  French  corps  that  was  about  to  sail 
for  India.  He  thus  reached  Bombay,  where  he  met  with 
the  Parsees,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  their  religioua 
ideas.  With  indescribable  ditficulLy  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
their  religioua  books  ;  making  his  way  iato  their  literature, 
and  thus  opening  an  entirely  new  and  wide  field  of  research, 
but  which,  owing  to  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage, still  awaits  thorough  investigation. 

Where  the  Zend  people,  mentioned  in  the  religious  hooka 
of  Zoroaster,  lived,  is  difScult  to  determine.  In  Media  and 
Persia  tbe  religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed,  and  Xeuophon  re- 
lates that  Cyrus  adopted  it :  but  none  of  these  countries  waa 
the  proper  habitat  of  tbe  Zend  people.  Zoroaster  himself  caUa 
it  the  pure  Aryan  ;  we  find  a  similar  name  in  Herodotus,  IVir 
he  says  that  the  Medea  were  formerly  called  Arii—  a  name 
with  which  the  designation  Iran  is  connected.  South  of  the 
Ozus  runs  a  mountain  chain  in  the  ancient  Bactriann — 
with  which  the  elevated  plains  commence,  that  were  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Medes,  the  Parthiana,  and  the  Hyrcaniaaa.  In 
the  district  watered  by  tbe  Oiua  at  the  commencement  of 
its  course,  Bactra — probably  the  modem  Balk — is  said  to 
have  been  situated ;  from  which  Cabul  and  Cashmere  are 
distant  only  about  eight  days'  journey.  Here  in  Bactriana 
appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  tbe  Zend  peojile.  In  the 
time  of  Cyrus  we  find  tlie  pure  and  original  faith,  and  the 
ancient  political  and  social  relations  such  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Zend  books,  no  longer  perfect.  Thus  much  appears 
certain,  that  the  Zend  language,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Bausctit,  waa  the  language  of  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Bac- 
triana. The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  people  bear  an  evi- 
dent stamp  of  great  simplicity.  Four  classes  are  mentioned ; 
Priests,  Warriors,  Agriculturists,  and  Craftsmen.  Trade 
only  ia  not  noticed ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  peo- 
ple still  remained  in  an  isolated  condition.  Qovemora  of 
Sistricta,  Towns,  and  Boads,  are  mentioned;  so  that  all  points 
to  the  social  phase  of  society, — the  political  not  being  yet 
developed ;  and  notliing  indicates  a  connection  with  other 
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stateB.  It  18  essential  to  note,  that  'we  God  here  no  Caetes, 
but  only  Claaaea,  aud  that  there  are  no.iestrictions  on  mar- 
riHsje  hetween  these  different  Ciasaea  ;  though  the  Zend 
wntinga  announce  civil  laWB  and  penalties,  together  with 
religious  enactments. 

The  chief  point — that  which  especially  concerns  us  here — 
is  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster.  la  contrast  with  the  wretclicd 
*'i'ihP'^''ri''  ni'  flriri*'-  "^'''•h  we  fin  J  among  the  Hindoos,  a  pure 


Unity  o  . 

in  which  a  separation  has  not  yet  taken  place, — in  which 
Spirit  has  not  yet  an  independent  existence  m  contraposition 
to  its  object.      This  people,  namelY,  attained  to  the  ConBcious- 
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^^JjjF  t.irm  pf  <'niYnr 

^^^^  li  niveraal,  Uternal,  Infinite  Essence 

is  not  recognized  at  first,  as  conditioned  in  any  way  ;  it  is 
Unlimited  Identity,  This  is  properly  (and  we  huye  already 
frequently  repeated  it,)  also  the  character  of  Brahm.  But 
this  IlniTeraal Being  hecameobjective,  and  their  Spirit  beeame 
tha  fonaciousness  of  this  its  Bssence ;  while  on  the  contrary 
among  the  Hindoos  this  objectivity  ia  only  tlie  natural  one 
of  the  Brahmins,  land  is  recognized  as  pure  Universality  ouly 
in  the  d^stiuctlo4  of  consciousness.  Among  the  Persians 
this  neg^ilsA  asBsrtioKuhaa  .becQme_a  poaitLve-one ;  and  man 
has  a  relation  to  Universal  Being  of  such  a  kind  that  he  re- 
mains positive  in  sustaining  it.  This  One,  Universal  Being,  is 
indeed  not  yet  recognized  as  the  free  Unity  of  Thought ;  not 
yet  "  worshipped  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  ;''  but  is  still  clothed 
with  a  form  — that  of  Light.  But  ^jgjjtaisnot  a  Lama,  a 
Brahmin,  a  Mountain,  a  brute, — thi^or  ttiat  particular  ei- 
istence, — but  aenBuoua'IJnJverBality itself;  simple  manifesta- 
tion. The  Persian  iieligion  is  therefore  no  idol-worship  ;  it 
does  not  adore  individual  natural  object's,  but  the  Universal 
itself.  Light  admits,  moreover,  the  signification  of  the  Spiri- 
tual ;  it  is  the  form  of  the  Good  and  True, — the  Buhstantiality 
of  knowledge  and  volition  as  well  as  of  all  natural  things. 
Light  puts  man  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  exercise  p^ce  j 
and  ho  can  only  choose  when  he  haa  emerged  from  that  whieli 
had  absorbed  him.  But  Light  directly  involves  an  Opposite, 
namely,  DarknesB )  just  aa  Evil  ia  the  antithesia  of  Good.   As 
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man  could  not  appreciate  Good,  if  Evil  were  not ;  and  aa  lia 
can  be  really  good  only  when  he  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  contrary,  so  the  Light  does  not  eziet  without  Darknees. 
Among  the  PeraiauB,  Ormvxd  and  Ahrunan  present  the  an- 
titheaia  in  queetion,  Ormuzd  is  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of 
Light — of  Good;  Ahriman  that  of  Darkneaa — ofEvU.  But 
there  is  a.  ^^UJugligEJ:idsg.&eBrwJuaa  bQtk.pniceeded— a 
Universal  Being  'not  affected  by  this  antithesis,  called  Zer- 
«^i^g.^<foyeH»-'4h8  UnlimitedAlL  The  All,  i.e.  is  some- 
tFiing  abstract ;  it  tlUbti  nut  \iL\)SV  for  itself,  and  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  have  arisen  from  it.  This  Dualism  is  commonly 
brought  as  a  reproach  agaiuBt  Oriental  thought ;  and,  aa  far 
(IB  the  contradiction  is  regarded  aa  absolute,  that  is  certainly 
an  irreligious  understanding  which  remains  satisfied  with  it. 
But  the  vey.jmture  of  Spirit  deniaods  aotitheBw;  the  princi- 
ple of  Dualism  belongs  therefore  to  the  idea  of  Spirit,  which, 
IQ  its  concrete  form,  CBsenttally  involves  distinction.  Among 
tlie  Persians,  Purity  and  Impurity  have  both  become  subjects 
of  consciousneas;  and  Spirit,  in  order  to  comprehend  itself, 
must  of  necessity  place  the  Special  and  Negative  existence  in 
contrast  with  the  Universal  and  Positive.  Only  by-  overcoming 
this  autitbesiB  is  Spirit  twiee-born — regenerated  Thedeficiency 
m  the  Peraian  principle  is  only  that  the  Unity  of  the  antithe- 
sis is  not  completely  recogniied  ;  for  in  that  indefinite  con- 
ception of  the  Uncreated  All,  whence  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
proceeded,  the  Unity  is  only  the  absolutely  Primal  esiatence, 
and  does  not  reduce  the  contradictory  elements  to  harmony 
in  itself.  Ormuzd  creates  of  his  own  free  will ;  hut  also 
according  to  the  decree  of  Zeruane-Akerene  ;  (the  representa- 
tion wavers  ;)  and  the  harmonizing  of  the  contradiction  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  contest  which  Ormuzd  carries  on  with 
Ahriman,  and  in  which  he  will  at  last  conquer.  Ormuzd  is 
the  Lord  of  Light,  and  he  creates  all  that  is  beautiful  and  no* 
ble  in  the  World,  which  is  a  Kingdom  of  the  Sun.  He  is  the 
excellent,  the  good,  the  positive  in  all  natural  and  spiritual 
existence.  Ljght  is  theSoi^q/'Ormiwd;  thence  the  worship 
of  !Fire,  because  Ormuzd  is  present  in  all  Light ;  but  he  is 
not  the  Sun  or  Moon  itself.  In  these  the  Pereians  vene- 
rate only  the  Light,  which  is  Ormuzd,  Zoroaster  asks  Or- 
muzd who  he  is  F  He  answers  :  "  My  Name  is  the  ground  and 
centre  of  all  existence— Highest  Wisdom  and  Science —Deai„ 
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troyer  of  the  Ilia  of  t)ie  World,  and  mamtainer  of  the  TJni- 
Terai- — FuiiiesB  of  BleBsedoeas — Pure  Will,"  &c.  Thai 
vhich  comes  from  Ormuzd  ia  living,  indepeudeut,  and  taaliag. 
Language  teatifies  to  his  power ;  prayers  are  hia  productions. 
Darknesa  is  on  the  contrary  this  body  of  Ahriman  j  hut  a 
perpetual  fire  baniahea  him  from  the  temples.  The  chief 
end  of  BTeiy  man's  existence  is  to  keep  himself  pure,  and 
to  spread  this  purity  around  him.  The  precepts  that  have  this 
in  view  are  very  diffuse ;  the  nmraL-Xequiremeota-  aia  how- 
ever cliuractecized  bj  mildneoB.  It  is  aaid  :  if  a  man  loada 
you  with  reTiiings,  and  inauita,  hut  Bubaequently  humbles  him- 
self, call  him  your  friend.  AVe  read  in  the  Vendidad,  that 
sacriHces  consist  chieliv  of  the  flesh  of  clean  animals,  flowers 
and  fruita,  milk  and  perfumes.  It  is  said  there,  "  As  man 
was  created  pure  and  worthy  of  Heaven,  he  becomes  pure 
again  through  the  law  of  the  aervanta  of  Ormuzd,  which  ia 
purity  itaell';  if  he  purifies  himself  by  sanctity  of  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  What  is  'Pure  Thought?'  That  which 
ascends  to  the  beginning  of  things.  What  is  '  Pure  Word  r" 
The  Word  of  Ormuzd,  (the  Word  is  thus  personified  and  im- 
porta  the  living  Spirit  of  the  whole  revelation  of  Ormuzd.) 
What  is  '  Pure  Deed  ?'  The  humble  adoration  of  tSie_lI_eft?. 
TCaly  Hoate.  created  at  the  beginning  of  things."  It  is  im- 
plied  in  this  that  man  should  be  virtuous :  his  own  will,  hia 
subjective  freedom  is  presupposed.  Ormuzd  is  not  limited 
to  particular  forms  of  existence.  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  other 
stars,  w  hich  seem  to  indicate  the  planets — those  illuminating 
ahh  illuminated  bodies— are  the  primary  symbols  of  Ormuzd ; 
the  Amtkaipand,  Lis  first  sons.  Among  these,  Mitra  ia  also 
named  :  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  the  star  which  this 
iiamo  denotes,  as  we  are  also  in  reference  to  the  others.  The 
Mitra  is  placed  in  the  Zend  Books  among  the  other  stars; 
yet  in  the  penal  code  moral  transgressions  are  called  "  Mitra- 
sins,"— e.^.  breach  of  promise,  entailing  300  lashes  ;  to  which 
in  the  case  of  theft,  300  years  of  punishment  in  Hell  are  to 
be  added.  Mitra  appears  here  as  the  presiding  genius  of 
man's  inward  higher  life.  Later  on,  great  importance  is  aa- 
Bigned  to  Mitra  aa  the  mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  men. 
Even  Herodotus  mentions  the  adoration  of  Mitra.  In  Borne, 
at  a  later  date,  it  became  very  prevalent  aa  a  aecret  worship ; 
d  ve  find  traces  of  it  even  far  into  the  middle  ages,    do- 
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■idea  those  noticed  there  are  other  protecting  genii ,  which  rank 
nnder  the  AniBbaspand,  their  Huperiors  ;  and  are  the  govem- 
on  and  preaervers  of  the  world.  The  council  of  the  seven 
great  men  whom  the  Persian  Monarch  had  about  him  waa 
likewise  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  court  of  Ormuzd,  The 
Jhrvere — a  kind  of  Spirit- Wo  rid — are  distinguiflbed  from  the 
creatures  of  the  mundane  sphere.  The  Fervers  are  not  Spi- 
rits according  to  our  idea,  for  they  exist  in  every  natural  ob- 
ject, whether  fire,  water,  or  earth.  Their  existence  is  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  things;  they  are  in  ail  places,  in  high  roads, 
towns,  Ac,  and  are  prepared  to  give  help  to  Bupplicants. 
Their  abode  is  in  Gorodman,  the  dwelling  of  the  "Blessed," 
above  the  solid  vault  of  heaven.  As  Son  of  Ormiud  we  find 
the  name  Dehemshid  i  apparently  the  same  as  lie  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Achiemenes,  whose  descendants  are  called  f  iahda- 
dians — a  race  to  which  Cyrus  was  reported  to  belong.  Even  at 
a  later  period  the  Persians  seem  to  have  had  the  designation 
Achiemenians  among  the  Eomans.  (Horaco.  Odes  III.  i.  44.) 
Dflhemsbid,  it  is  said,  pierced  the  earth  with  a  golden  dagger; 
which  means nothingmore  than  that  heintroducedagricultnre. 
He  is  said  then  to  have  traversed  the  various  countries,  origi- 
nated spriEga  and  rivera,  and  thereby  fertilized  certain  tracts 
of  land,  and  made  the  valleys  teem  with  living  beings,  Ac,  In 
the  Zendavesta,  the  name  Gustasp  is  also  frequently  men. 
tioned,  which  many  recent  investigators  have  been  inclined  to 
connect  with  Darius  Hystnspes ;  an  idea  Jiowever  that  cannot 
be  entertained  for  a  moment,  for  this  Gustasp  doubtless  be- 
longs to  the  ancient  Zend  Kace — to  a  period  therefore  antece- 
dent to  Cyrus.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Zend  books  of  the 
Turanians  also,  i.e.  the  Nomade  tribes  of  the  north  ;  though 
nothing  historical  can  be  thence  deduced. 

The  ritual  obsereanees  of  the  religion  of  Ormuzd  import 
that  men  should  conduct  themselves  in  harmony  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Light.  Tha  great  general  commandment  is 
therefore,  as  already  said,  spiritual  and  corporeal  purity,  con- 
sisting in  many  prayers  to  OrmuBd.  It  was  made  specially 
obligatory  upon  the  Persians,  to  maintain  living  eiiatences, — 
to  plant  trees — to  dig  wells — to  fertilize  deserts ;  in  order 
tliat  Life,  the  Positive,  the  Pure  might  be  furthered,  and 
the  dominion  of  Ormuzd  be  universally  extended.  External 
(Uii^  is  coatrareued  by  touching  a  dead  animal,  vid  t' 


are  many  directions  for  being  purified  from  such  pollution. 
Herodotua  relates  of  Cyrus,  that  when  he  went  against 
Babylon,  and  the  river  &yndea  engulfed  one  of  the  horeea  of 
the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  he  was  occupied  for  a  year  in  punish- 
ing it,  by  diverting  ita  stream  into  small  canals,  to  deprive 
it  of  its  power.  Titus  Xerxes,  when  the  Bea  broke  in  pieces 
hia  bridges,  had  chains  laid  upon  it  bh  the  wicked  and 
pemicioua  being — Ahriman. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  ASSYRIANS.  BAfilLOKIANS,  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

As  the  Zend  Eiace  was  the  higher  spiritual  element  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  so  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  we  have  the 
element  of  eiternal  wealth,  luxury  and  commerce.  Tradi- 
tions reapecting  them  aaceud  to  the  remotest  periods  of 
Hiatoryj  but  in  thtmatlveH  they  are  obscure,  and  partly 
contradictory;  and  tl  s  conti^diction  is  the  lesa  eaay  to  be 
cleared  up,  aa  they  have  no  anonical  books  or  indigenous 
works.  The  Greek  h  stor  au  Ctesias  is  said  to  have  had 
direct  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Persian  Kings  ;  yet  we 
have  only  a  few  fragmenta  remaining.  Herodotus  gives  us 
much  inlormation  ;  the  accounts  in  the  Bible  are  also  valuable 
and  remarkable  in  the  bigheat  degree,  for  the  Hebrews  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  Babylonians.  In  regard  to 
the  Persians,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Epic, 
"  Shah-nomeh,"  by  Ferdouai, — a  heroic  poem  in  60,000 
strophes,  from  which  Goires  has  given  a  copious  estract. 
Eerdousi  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
A.  D.  at  the  court  of  Mahmoud  the  Great,  at  Ghaana,  east 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  The  celebrated  Epic  just  mentioned 
has  the  old  heroic  traditions  of  Iran  (that  ia  of  West  Persia 
proper)  for  its  subject ;  but  it  has  not  the  value  of  a  historical 
authority,  ainee  its  contents  are  poetical  and  ita  author  a 
Mahometan.  The  contest  of  Iran  and  Turan  is  described 
in  this  heroic  poem.  Iran  is  Persia  Proper— the  Mountain 
Land  on  the  south  of  the  Oxua;  Turan  denotes  the  plains  of 
the  UsuB    and  thoiie  Iviug  between  it  and  the  aucieut 
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Jamrtea.  A  horo,  Ruatan,  plays  the  principal  part  in  tli« 
poem ;  but  its  aarrations  are  either  altogether  fabulous,  <M 
quite  distorted.  Mention  ta  made  of  Alexander,  and  he  it 
wUed  Ishkander  or  Scander  of  Boura.  Eoum  meana  th« 
Turkish  Empire  (even  now  one  of  its  prorinces  ia  callec 
Uoamelia),  but  it  denotee  also  the  Soman  ;  and  in  the  poen: 
Alexander's  Empire  has  equally  the  appellation  Bourn, 
Confusions  of  this  kind  are  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  Mahome- 
tan viewa.  It  is  related  in  the  poem,  that  the  King  of  Iran 
made  war  on  Philip,  and  that  this  latter  was  beaten.  The 
King  then  demanded  Philip's  daughter  as  a  wife  ;  but  after 
he  bad  lived  a  long  time  with  her,  he  sent  her  away  be- 
cause her  breath  waa  disagreeable.  On  returning  to  her 
lather,  she  gave  birth  to  a  eon — Skander,  who  hastened  to 
Iran  to  take  poasesaion  of  the  throne  after  the  death  of  hia 
father.  Add  to  the  aboyo  that  in  the  whole  of  the  poem  no 
personage  or  narrative  occurs  that  can  be  connected  with 
Cyrus,  and  we  have  sufficient  data  for  estimating  its  histori- 
es value.  It  has  a  value  for  ua,  however,  bo  far  as  Ferdousi 
therein  exhibits  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  the  character  and 
interest  of  Modern  Persian  views. 

Ah  regards  Aetyria,  we  muat  observe,  that  it  ia  a  rather 
indeterminate  designation.  Assyria  Proper  is  a  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  north  of  Babylon.  As  chief  towns  of 
this  Empire  are  mentioned,  Aturor  Asaur  on  the  Tigris,  and 
of  later  origin  Nineveh,  said  to  have  been  founded  and  built 
by  NinuB,  the  Founder  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  In  those 
times  one  City  constituted  the  whole  Empire, — Nineveh  for 
example  :  so  also  Eobatana  in  Media,  which  is  aaid  to  have 
had  aeven  walls,  between  whose  enclosurea  agriculbure  waa 
carried  on  ;  and  within  whose  innermost  wall  was  thepalaca 
of  the  ruler.  Thus  too,  Nineveh,  according  to  Dioaoma, 
was  480  Stadia  (about  12  German  miles— [55  English]) 
in  circumference.  On  the  walls,  which  were  100  feet  high, 
were  fifteen  hundred  towers,  within  which  a  vast  mass  of 

Eiople  resided,  Babylon  included  an  equally  immense  popu- 
tion.  These  cities  arose  in  consequence  of  a  twofold 
necesai^, — on  the  one  hand  that  of  giving  up  the  nomade 
life  and  pursuing  agriculture,  handicrafts  and  trade  in  a 
fixed  abode ;  and  on  the  other  Itnnd  of  gaining  protection 
Bgaiiist  the  reving  mountain  peoples,  and  the  predatoiy> 
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Arabs,  Older  traditions  indicate  that  thia  entire  volley  dia- 
trict  woa  tniveraed  by  Nomades,  and  that  this  mode  of  life 
gave  way  before  that  of  the  citiea.  Thus  Abraham  wan- 
dered forth  with  hiB  family  from  Mesopotamia  westwards, 
into  monntainous  Palestine.  Even  at  tnia  day  the  country 
round  Bagdad  is  thns  infested  by  roving  Nomades,  PJineveh 
is  said  to  have  been  built  2050  years  B.C.;  consequently 
the  fonnding  of  the  Assyrian  Kingdom  is  of  no  later  date. 
Ninus  reduced  under  his  sway  also  Babylonia,  Media 
and  Bactriana ;  the  conquest  of  which  latter  country  ia 
particularly  extolled  aa  having  diaplajed  the  greatest 
energy  ;  for  Ctesias  reckons  the  number  of  troops  that  ac- 
companied Ninua,  at  1,700,000  infantry  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  cavalry,  Baetra  waa  besieged  for  a  very  consider* 
able  time,  and  its  conquest  ia  ascribed  to  Semiramia ;  who 
with  a  valiant  host  isaaid  to  haveaeceuded  the  ateep  acclivity 
of  a  mountain.  The  personality  of  Semiramia  wavers  be- 
tween mythological  and  hiatorical  representation  a.  To  her 
ia  ascribed  tlie  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  respecting 
which  we  have  in  the  Bible  one  of  the  oldest  of  traditions. — 
Sahylon  lay  to  the  aouth,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  a  plain  of 
great  fertility  and  well  adapted  for  a^culture.  On  th« 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  there  was  considerable  navigation. 
Veagela  came  partly  from  Armenia,  partly  from  the  South,  to 
Babylon,  and  conveyed  thither  an  immense  amount  of  mats- 
rial  wealth.  The  land  round  Babylon  was  intersected  by  innu- 
merable canala ;  more  for  purpoaes  of  agriculture — to  irri- 
gate the  soil  and  to  obviate  uiundations — than  for  navigation. 
The  magnificent  buildinga  of  Semiramia  in  Babylon  jtaelf 
are  celebrated  ;  though  how  much  of  the  city  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  more  ancient  period,  is  undetermined  and 
uncertain.  It  ia  said  that  Babylon  formed  a  square,  bisected 
by  the  Euphrates.  On  one  side  of  the  stream  waa  the  tem- 
ple of  Bel,  on  the  other  the  great  palaces  of  the  monarchs. 
The  city  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  hundred  brajten  {i.e.  copper) 
gates,  ita  walla  being  100  feet  high,  and  thick  in  proportion, 
defended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers.  The  thorough- 
fares in  the  city  which  led  towards  the  river  were  closed 
every  night  by  brazen  doors.  Ker  Porter,  an  Englishman, 
About  twelve  years  ago  (his  whole  tour  occupied  from  1817 
to  1820)  traversed  the  countries  where  ancient  Babylon  lay  s 
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on  an  elevation  he  thought  ha  could  diecover  remains  stUi 
flustmg  of  the  old  tower  of  Babel ;  and  Buppoeed  that  he  had 
found  traces  of  the  numerous  roods  that  wound  around  the 
tower,  and  in  whose  loftiest  story  the  image  of  Bel  was  set 
Dp.  There  are  besidea  many  hills  with  remains  of  ancient 
Btructures.  The  bricks  correspond  with  the  description 
in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  Duilding  of  the  tower.  A 
vast  plain  is  covered  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  such 
bricks,  although  for  many  thousand  years  the  practice  of 
removing  them  has  been  continued  ;  and  the  entire  town  of 
Hila,  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  has 
been  built  with  them.  Herodotus  relates  some  remarkable 
facta  in  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  which  appear  to 
shew  that  they  were  people  living  peaceablv  and  neighbourly 
with  eacli  other.  When  any  one  in  Babylon  feil  ill,  he  waa 
brought  to  some  open  place,  that  every  passer  bv  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  him  his  aivice.  Marriageable 
danghters  were  disposed  of  by  auction,  and  the  high  price 
oSered  for  a  belle  was  allotted  as  a  dowry  for  her  plainer 
neighbour.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  the  obligation  under  which  every  woman  lay  of 
frostituting  herseji'  once  in  her  life  in  the  temple  of  Myutta. 
C  is  difGcint  to  discover  what  connection  this  had  with  their 
religious  ideas.  This  excepted,  according  to  Herodotus's  ac- 
count, immorality  invaded  Babylon  only  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  people  became  poorer.  The  fact  that  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  sex  furnished  dowries  for  their  less  attractive  sisters, 
seems  to  confirm  his  testimony  so  far  as  it  shews  aprovident 
care  for  all;  while  that  bringing  of  the  sick  into  tne  public 
places  indicates  a  certain  neighbourly  feeling- 

We  rauat  here  mention  ihelHeiles  also.  Tbey  were,  like 
the  Persians,  a  mountain- people,  whose  habitations  were 
Bouth  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  stretched  as 
far  as  Armenia.  Among  these  Medea  the  Magi  are  also 
noticed  as  one  of  the  six  tribes  that  formed  the  Median 
people,  whose  chief  characteristics  were  fierceness,  barbar- 
ism, and  warlike  courage.  The  capital  Ecbatana  waa  built 
by  Dejoces,  not  earlier.  He  is  said  to  hare  united  under  his 
kingly  rule  the  tribes  of  the  Medea,  after  they  had  made 
themselves  free  a  second  time  from  Assyrian  supremacy, 
and  to  have  induced  them  to  build  and  to  fortity  for  him  a 
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palace  befitting  his  dignity,  Aa  to  t!ie  religion  of  the  Medea, 
the  Greeks  call  all  the  oriental  Priests,  Magi,  which  ia  there- 
fore a  perfectlj-  indefimt«  name.  But  all  the  data  point  to 
the  fact  that  among  the  Magi  we  mny  look  for  a  compara- 
tively close  connection  with  the  Zend  relig;ion  ;  but  that, 
although  the  Magi  preaerved  and  eiteuded  it,  it  experienced 
great  modifications  in  traDsmission  to  the  various  peoples  who 
adopted  it.  Xenoplion  aaya,  that  Cyrus  uas  the  first  tliat 
saeriflced  to  God  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Magi. 
Th&  Medea  therefore  acted  oa  a  mediuui  for  propagating  the 
Sendfi^gion. 

The  As  Syrian -Babylonian  Empire,  which  held  so  many 
peoples  in  Bubjeetion,  ia  aaid  to  ha\e  eiiated  for  one  thoQ- 
sana  or  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  Inst  ruler  was  Sardana- 
palus, — a  great  voluptuary,  according  to  the  descriptions  we 
have  of  him.  Arbaces,  the  Satmp  of  Media,  excited  the 
other  satraps  against  him  ;  and  in  combination  with  them, 
led  the  troopa  which  aasembled  every  year  at  Nineveh  to  pay 
the  tribute,  against  Sardanapaliis.  The  latter,  although  he 
had  gained  many  victoriea,  was  at  laat  compelled  to  yield 
before  overwhelming  force,and  to  sliut  himself  up  in  Nineveh  ; 
and,  when  he  could  not  longer  offer  resistance,  to  bum  him- 
sell'  there  with  all  his  treasure.  According  to  aotne  chrono- 
logiata,  this  took  place  888  yeara  a.  c. ;  according  to  others, 
at  the  end  of  the  aeventh  century.  After  this  catastrophe  the 
empire  was  entirely  broken  up  :  it  was  divided  into  an  Assy- 
rian, a  Mediiin,  and  a  Babylonian  Empire,  to  which  also 
belonged  the  Chaldeans, — a,  mountain  people  from  the  north 
which  had  united  with  the  Babylonians.  These  several 
Empires  had  ia  their  turn  various  fortunes  ;  though  here  we 
meet  with  a  confusion  in  the  accounts  which  has  nover 
been  cleared  up.  Within  this  period  of  their  esistence 
begins  their  connection  with  the  Jews  and  Egyptians.  The 
Jewish  people  succumbed  to  superior  force  ;  the  Jews  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  from  tliem  we  have  accurate 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  this  Empire.  Ac- 
cording to  Daniel's  atatemeuts  there  exiated  in  Babylon  n 
carefully  appointed  organiiation  for  government  buainess. 
HespeakaofMagianB, — from  whom  the  eipounderaof  aacred 
writings,  the  soothsayers,  astrologers.  Wise  Men  acd 
Chaldeans  who  interpreted  dreams,  are  distinguished.     The 
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Propheta  generally  say  mueli  of  the  great  commerce  of 
liabylon  ;  but  they  aJao  draw  a  terrible  picture  of  the  prerall- 
ing  depravity  of  laaDners, 

TJie  real  culmination  of  the  Peraiaa  Empire  ia  to  be 
looked  for  in  connection  with  the  Persian  people  properly 
BO  called,  which,  etnbrocing  in  its  rule  all  Anterior  Amio, 
came  into  contact  with  the  G-reeke.  The  Persians  are 
found  in  extremely  close  and  early  connection  with  the 
Medesi  and  the  tranBuiiBoion  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Per- 
eiana  makes  no  essential  diflerence  ;  for  Cyrus  was  himself  a 
relation  of  the  Mediau  King,  and  the  names  of  Persia  and 
Media  melt  into  one.  At  the  head  of  the  PersianB  and 
MedeH,  Cyrua  made  war  upon  Lvdia  and  its  king  Ctobsiib. 
HerodotuB  relates  that  there  had  been  wars  before  that  time 
between  Lydia  and  Media,  but  which  had  been  settled  by 
the  iutervention  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  We  recognize  here 
a  syeteu)  of  States,  consiBtiug  of  Lydia,  Media,  and  Babylon. 
The  latter  had  become  predominant  and  had  extended  its 
dominion  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Lydia  stretched  east- 
ward aa  far  as  the  Halys ;  and  the  border  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fair  Greek  colonies,  were  subject 
to  it ;  a  high  degree  of  culture  waa  thus  already  present 
in  the  Lydian  Empire.  Art  aud  poetry  were  blooming  there 
as  cultivated  by  the  Greeks.  These  colonies  also  were  sub- 
jected to  Persia,  "Wise  men,  such  as  Bias,  and  still  earlier, 
XhaleB,  advised  them  to  unite  themBelvea  in  a  firm  league, 
or  to  quit  their  citiea  and  posaessiona,  and  to  seek  out  for 
themselves  other  habitations;  (Bias  meant  Sardinia.)  But 
such  a  union  could  not  be  realized  among  cities  which  were 
animated  by  the  bitterest  jealouBy  of  each  other,  and  who 
lived  in  continual  quarrel :  while  in  the  intoxication  of  afflu- 
ence they  were  not  capable  of  forming  the  heroic  resolve  to 
leave  their  homes  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  Only  when  they 
were  on  the  very  point  of  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians, 
did  some  cities  give  up  certain  for  prospective  possessions, 
in  their  aspiration  after  the  highest  good — Liberty.  Herodo- 
tus says  of  the  war  against  the  Lydians,  that  it  made  the 
Persians  who  were  previously  poor  and  barbarous,  acquainted 
for  the  first  time  with  the  luxuries  of  life  and  civilization. 
After  the  Lydian  conquest  Cyrus  subjugated  Babylofi. 
With  it  he  came  into  posseseion  of  Syria  and  Paleatioe  i 
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freed  the  Jews  from  captivity,  ard  allowed  tliera  to  rebuild 
tlieir  temple.  Lastly,  he  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Massogetse;  engaged  with  them  in  the  steppes  between  the 
Okus  and  the  Jaxartes ;  bnt  auatnined  a  defeat,  and  died 
the  death  of  a  warrior  and  conqueror.  The  death  of  heroes 
who  have  formed  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  the  World,  ia 
stamped  with  the  character  of  their  inission.  Cyrua  thus 
died  in  his  mission,  which  was  the  union  of  Anterior  Asia 
into  one  sovereignty  witJiout  an  ulterior  object. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPIIIE  AKD  ITS  COSSTITUENT  PARTS. 

Thk  Persian  Empire  is  an  Empire  in  the  modern  sense, — 
like  that  which  existed  in  Germany,  and  the  great  imperial 
realm  under  the  sway  of  Napoleon  ;  for  we  find  it  consisting 
of  a  number  of  states,  which  are  indeed  depeodeiit,  but 
wjiicli  have  retained  their  own  indiriduality,  their  manners, 
and  laws.  The  general  enactments,  binding  upon  all,  did 
not  infringe  upon  their  political  and  social  idiosyncrasies, 
but  ei'eu  protected  and  maintained  them  ;  so  that  each  of 
the  nations  that  constitute  the  whole,  had  its  own  form  of 
Conatitution.  As  Light  iltumiuatea  everything — imparting 
to  each  object  a  peculiar  vitality — so  the  Persian  Empire 
extends  over  a  multitude  of  nations,  and  leaves  to  each  one  its 
particular  character.  Some  have  even  kings  of  their  own ; 
each  one  its  distinct  language,  armB,way  of  life,  and  customs. 
All  this  ^versitjLCPexists  h arm oniouBlj:  under  the  impartial 
dominion  of  Light.  The  Persian  Empire  comprehends  all  the 
three  geographical  elements,  which  we  classified  as  distinct. 
First,  the  TJplaads  of  Persia  and  Media;  next,  tha_^sllgy- 
]j]lUll#  of  the  EupErates  and  Tigris,  whose  inhabitants  are 
found  united  in  a  developed  form  of  civilization,  with  Egypt — 
the  Valley-plain  of  the  Nile — where  agriculture,  industrial 
wts  and  sciences  flourished ;  and  lastly  a  third  element,  viz, 
the  nations  who  encounter  the  perils  of  th^  sea, — the  S^tIuis, 
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the  PlKeBicians,  tlie  inhabitanta  of  the  Greek  colonies  and 
(ireek  Maritime  States  in  Asia  Minor.  Persia  tl)ua  upited. 
in  itaelf  the  three  natural  principlea,  while  China  ""'i  Inilif 
remained  forei^  to  the  sea.  We  fiud  here  neither  that  con- 
solidated totality  which  China  presents,  nor  that  Hindoo  life, 
in  which  an  anarchy  of  caprice  ia  prevalent  everywhere.  In 
Persia,  the  government,  though  joining  all  ia  a  central  unity, 
is  but  a  combination  of  peoples — leaving  each  of  them  free. 
-  Thereby  a  stop  ia  put  to  that  barbarism  and  ferocity  with 
which  the  nations  had  been  wont  to  carry  on  their  destructive 
feuda,  and  which  the  Book  of  Kings  and  the  Book  of  Samuel 
sufficiently  attest.  The  lamentations  of  the  Prophets  and 
their  imprecations  upon  the  state  of  things  before  the  con* 
quest,  shew  the  njiaery,  wickedness  and  disorder  that  prevailed 
among  them,  and  thpjmppinesa  which  Cyms.  diffused  over 
the  region  af.Aijtenor  Asia.  It  was  not  given  to  the  AsiaticB 
to  unite  self-dependence,  freedom  and  substantial  vigour  of 
mind,  with  culture,  i.e.  an  interest  for  diverse  pursuits  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  conveniences  of  life.  Mditary  valour 
among  them  is  consistent  only  with  barbarity  of  manners.  It 
h  not  the  calm  courage  of  order  i  and  when  their  mind  opens 
to  a  sympathy  with  various  interests,  it  immediately  passes 
into  effeminacy  ;  allows  its  energies  to  sink,  and  makes  men 
the  slaves  of  an  enervated  sensuality. 


PEBSIA.  ^H 

The  Persians,— a  free  mountain  and  nomode  people — 
though  ruling  over  richer,  nioi-e  civilised  and  fertile  lands, — 
retained  on  the  whole  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  their 
ancient  mode  of  life.  They  stood  with  one  foot  on  their 
ancestral  territory,  with  the  other  on  their  foreign  conquests. 
In  his  ancestral  land  the  King  was  a  friend  among  friends,  and 
as  if  surrounded  by  equals.  Outside  of  it,  he  was  the  lord  to 
whom  all  were  subject,  and  bound  to  acknowledge  their  depen- 
dence by  the  payment  of  tribute.  Faithful  to  the  Zend  religion, 
the  Persians  give  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  piety  and  the 
pure  worsliip  of  Ormuzd.     The  tomos  of  the  I^uga  were  in 
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Persia  Proper;  and  there  the  King  aometimes  visited  hia 
countrymen,  witli  whom  he  lived  in  retationa  of  the  greatest 
BimpHuity.  He  brought  with  him  preaents  for  them,  while 
all  other  natioDB  were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  him. 
At  the  court  of  the  monarch  there  was  a  diviBion  of  Fentina 
envaliy  which  constituted  the  elite  of  the  whole  army,  ate 
at  a  common  table,  and  were  subject  to  a  most  perfect  disei- 
piiiie  in  every  respect.  They  made  themselves  illustrious  bv 
their  bravery,  and  even  the  Greeks  awarded  a  tribute  lif 
respect  to  their  valour  in  the  Median  wars.  When  the  en- 
tire Persian  host,  to  which  this  division  belonged,  was  to 
engage  in  an  expedition,  a  summons  was  firat  issued  to  all 
the  Asiatic  populations.  When  the  warriors  were  assem- 
bled, the  expedition  was  undertaken  with  that  character  of 
restlessness,  thnt  nomadic  disposition  which  formed  the  idio- 
nyiieraay  of  the  Persians.  Thus  they  invaded  Egypt,  Scjthia, 
Thrace,  and  at  last  Greece  ;  where  their  vast  power  was  des- 
tined to  be  shattered.  A  march  of  this  kind  looked  almost 
like  an  emigration;  tbair i<uiiiUea,acc0jiifamed  them.  Each 
people  exhibited  its  national  features  and  warlike  accoutre- 
ments, and  poured  forth  en  masse.  Each  liad  its  own  order 
ot^iTiarch  and  mode  of  warfare.  Herodotus  sketches  for  ua 
u  brilliant  picture  of  this  variety  of  aspect  as  it  presented 
itself  in  the  vast  march  of  nations  nndf r  Xfriiia  ttiwn  million" 
of  human  beings  are  said  to  have  accompanied  him.)  Tet,  as 
these  peoples  were  so  unequally  disciplined— so  diverse  in 
strength  and  bravery — it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
BQiall  but  well-trained  armies  of  the  Greeks,  animated  by  tl;e 
same  spirit,  and  under  matchless  leadership,  could  withstand 
those  innumerable  but  disorderlv^gls  of  the  Persians. 
The  provinces  hoS'fo  provideTor  thesupport  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  which  were  quartered  in  the  centre  of  the  kinedoui, 
Babylon  had  to  contribute  the  third  part  of  the  suppiies  in 
question,  and  consequently  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the 
richest  district.  As  regarua  other  bmnches  of  revenue,  each 
people  wsa  obliged  to  supply  the  choicest  of  the  peculiar 
produce  which  the  district  afforded.  Thus  Arabia  gavel'raut- 
ineense,  Syria  purple,  &c. 

The  education  of  the  princes — but  especially  that  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne — was  conducted  with  eitrcme  care.  TiU 
their  seventh  year  the  boos  of  the  King  remained  aiocng 
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the  Tomen,  and  did  not  come  into  the  royal  presence. 
From  their  aeveiith  year  forward  they  were  iiistructed  iu. 
hunting,  riding,  sliooting  with  the  bow,  and  also  in  spealting 
the  truth.  There  is  one  etatement  to  the  effect  that  the 
prince  receiTed  inatrnction  in  the  Magiau  lore  of  Zoroaster. 
Four  of  the  noblest  Persians  conducted  the  prince's  educa- 
tion. The  magnates  of  the  land,  at  large,  constituted  a  kind 
of  Diet.  Among  them  Mnm  were  aleo  found.  They  are 
depicted  ae  free  men,  animated  by  a  noble  fidelity  and  pa- 
triotism. Of  such  character  seem  the  seven  nobles — tlie 
counterpart  of  the  Amshaepand  who  stand  around  Orrouzd — 
when  after  the  unmasking  of  the  false  Smerdis,  who  on  the 
death  of  Eint;  Cainbyses  gave  himself  out  as  his  brother, 
they  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  most  desirable  tbrin  of 
government.  Quite  free  £rom  passion,  and  without  exhibit- 
ing any  ambition,  they  agree  that  monarchy  is  the  only  form 
of  government  adapted  to  the  Persian  Empire.  The  Sun, 
and  the  horse  which  first  ealutea  them  with  a  neigh,  decide 
the  succession  in  favour  of  Darius.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Persian  dominion  occasioned  t_he  government  oif  the  provnsea 
by  vicero va — Satraps ;  and  these  often  acted  very  arbitrarily 
to  the  provinces  subjected  to  tlieir  rule,  and  displayed  hatred 
and  envy  towards  each  other  ;  a  source  of  much  evil.  These 
satraps  were  only  superior  presidents  of  the  provinces,  and 
general!;  Jelt  the  SUt^Ct  kings  ot  the  countries  in  possession 
of  regal  privileges.  All  the  land  and  all  the  water  belonged 
to  the  Great  King  nf  the  Persians.  "Land  and  Water" 
were  the  demands  of  Darius  Hystaapea  and  Xerses  from  the 
Greeks.  But  the  King  was  only  the  abstract  sovereign : 
the  enjoyment  of  the  country  remained  to  the  nations  them- 
selves ;  whose  obligations  were  comprised  in  the  maiuteuant-e 
of  the  court  and  the  entraps,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
choicest  part  of  their  property.  Uniform  tajes  first  make 
their  appearance  under  the  government  of  Darius  Hyataspes. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  royal  progress  tlie  districts  of  the  em- 
pire visited  had  to  give  presents  to  the  Kiug ;  and  from  the 
amount  of  tliese  gifts  we  may  infer  the  wealth  of  the  unex- 
hausted provinces.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
was  by  no  means  oppressive,  eitlier  in  secular  or  religioud 
respects.  The  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  no 
idols — in    tact  ridiculed  anthropomorphic  represenlAtiaus  of 
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the  gods ;  but  they  tolerated  every  religion,  although  there 
may  be  found  expreasions  of  wrath  agniuBt  idolatry.  Greek 
temples  were  destroyed,  aud  the  images  of  the  goda  broken 
in  pieces. 
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One  element — the  eoaat  territory — which  also  belonged 
to  the  Persian  Empire,  is  especially  represented  by  Syria. 
It  was  peculiarly  important  to  the  Persian  Empire ;  for 
when  Continental  Persia  set  out  on  one  of  its  great  espe- 
ditiooa,  it  was  accompanied  by  Phcenician  aa  well  as  by 
Greek  navies.  The  Phcenician  coast  ia  but  a  very  narrow 
border, — often  only  two  leagues  broad, — which  has  the  high 
mountaiaH  of  Lebanon  on  the  East.  On  the  sea-coast  lay  a 
st'ries  of  noble  and  rich  cities,  aa  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus, 
BerytuB,  carrying  on  great  trade  and  commerce  ;  which  last, 
however,  was  too  isolated  and  confined  to  that  particular 
country,  to  allow  it  to  atFect  the  whole  Perainii  §tate.  Their 
commerce  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean 
aea,  and  it  reached  thence  far  into  the  West.  Through 
its  intercourse  with  so  many  nations,  Syria  soon  attiiined  a 
high  deCTee  of  culture.  There  the  most  beautiful  fabrications 
in  metals  and  precious  stones  were  prepared,  and  there  the 
most  important  discoveries,  e.g.  of  Ghus  and  of  Purple,  were 
made.  Written  language  there  received  its  first  development, 
for  in  their  intercourse  with  various  nations,  the  need  of  it 
was  soon  felt.  (3o,  to  quote  another  example.  Lord  Macart- 
ney observes  that  in  Canton  itself,  the  Chinese  had  felt  and 
expressed  the  need  of  a  more  pliable  written  lan^'uage.)  The 
Phceniciana  discovered  and  first  navigated  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  They  had  settlements  in  Cyprus  and  Crete.  In  the 
remote  ishmd  of  Thasos,  they  worked  gold  mines.  In  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Spain  they  opened  silver  mines.  In 
Africa  they  founded  the  colonies  of  IJtica  and  Carthage. 
Trom  Grades  they  sailed  far  down  the  African  coast,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  circumnavigated  Africa.  From  Britaiu 
they  brought   lin,  and  from  tbe   Saltic,  Pruasiao  amber. 
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This  opens  to  ub  an  entirely  new  principle.  Inactivity 
ceases,  as  also  mere  rude  valour ;  in  their  place  appears  the 
activity  of  Industry,  and  tliut  considerate  courage  which, 
while  it  dares  the  perild  of  the  deep,  rationally  bethinks 
itaelf  of  the  means  of  sal'tty.  Here  everything  depends  on 
Man's  activity.  Lis  courage,  his  intelligence;  while  the 
objects  aimed  at  are  also  puraued  in  the  interest  of  Man. 
Hitman  will  and  activity  here  occupy  the  foreground,  not 
Nature  and  its  bounty.  Babylonia  had  its  determinate 
share  of  territory,  and  human  subsistence  was  there  depen 
dent  on  the  course  of  the  sun  and  trie  pmcess  of  Nature 
generally.  But  the  sailor  relies  upon  hiroself  amid  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  waves,  aad  eye  and  heart  must  be  alwavB 
open.  In  like  manner  the  principle  of  Industry  iuTolvea  the 
very  opposite  of  what  is  received  from  Nature;  for  natural 
objects  are  worked  up  for  use  and  ornament.  In  Tndiiairy 
Man  is  an  object  to  hJmt'f'lF.  and  treats  Nature  as  aometbinp  . 
riii[ij^i-t;  tn  him,  nn  whirh  hp  imprpBuex  the  Wfiil  of  hJH  Rntivity. 
Intelligence  is  the  valour  needed  here,  and  ingenuity  is 
better  than  mere  natural  couratje.  At  this  point  we  see 
the  nstiona  freed  from  Llie  fear  of  Nature  and  ita  slflviah 
bondage. 

If  we  compare  their  relii/ious  ideas  with  the  above,  we 
shall  see  iu  Babylon,  in  the  Surian  tribes,  and  in  Phrygia, 
first  a  rude,  vulgar,  sensual  idolatry, — a  description  of  which 
cipal  features  is  given  in  tlie  Pj-opheta.  Nothing 
re  specific  than  idolatry  is  mentioued  ;  and  this  is 
.._  indefinite  term.  The  Chinese,  the  Hiudooa,  the  Greeks, 
practise  idolatry;  the  Catholics,  too,  adure  the  images  of 
Mints;  but  in  the  sphere  of  thought  with  which  we  are  at 

§  resent  occupied,  it  is  the  powers  of  Nature  and  of  pro- 
uction  generally  that  coiistitnte  the  object  of  veoeratiou  ; 
and  the  worship  is  luxury  and  pleasure.  The  Prophets  give 
the  most  terrible  pictures  of  this, — though  their  repulsive 
character  must  be  partly  laid  to  the  account  of  the  natred 
of  Jews  against  neighbouring  peoples.  Such  represeutationa 
are  particularly  ample  in  the  Book  of  "Wisdom.  Not  only 
was  tliere  a  worship  ot  natupal  objects,  but  also  of  the 
UniverBal  Power  of  Nature — Astarte,  Cybde, -Diana  of 
EphesuB.  The  worship  paid  waaji  aenaiioua.intosication, 
eswsB,  and  revelry ;    sensuality   and  cruelty   are  its  two 
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rhnracteristic  traits.  "  When  they  keep  theirholy  days  they 
act  as  if  mad,"  ["they  are  mad  when  they  be  merry,"— 
Ei^glish  Versiou]  Bays  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xiv.  28).  With 
a  merely  seosuous  life — this  bein^  a,  form  of  coneciouaiiesB 
which  does  not  attain  to  generul  conceptiona — cruelty  ia 
coFkiiected;  because  Nature  itself  is  the  Highest,  so  that  Msn 
liaa  110  value,  or  only  the  most  trifling.  Moreorer,  the  geniua 
of  such  a  polytheism  involves  the  destruction  of  its  consL-ious> 
ness  on  the  part  of  Spirit  in  striving  to  identiiy  itself  with 
Nature,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Spiritual  generally. 
Tims  we  see  children  sacrificed— priests  of  Gybele  eubject- 
ing  themselves  to  mutilation — men  making  themselves  eu- 
nuchs— women  prostituting  themselves  in  the  temple.  Aa 
a  feature  of  the  court  of  Babylon  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  when  Daniel  was  brouglit  up  there,  it  was  not  required 
of  him  to  take  part  in  the  religious  observances  ;  and  more- 
over that  food  ceremonially  pure  was  allowed  him  ;  that  he 
was  in  requisition  Bspecially  for  interpreting  the  dreams  of 
the  King,  because  be  Iwid  "  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods." 
The  King  preposea  to  elevate  himself  above  sensuous  life  by 
dreams,  as  indications  from  a  superior  power.  It  is  thus 
generally  evident;,  that  the  bond  of  religion  was  lax,  and 
that  here  no  unity  is  to  be  found.  For  we  observe  also 
adorations  offered  to  images  of  kingg  ;  the  power  of  Nature 
and  the  King  as  a  spiritual  Power,  are  the  Highest ;  so  that 
in  this  form  of  idolatry  there  is  manifested  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  Persian  purity. 

We  fiiiJ^on  the  other  hand  something  quite  different 
among  the  PJtfeiiieiaM,  that  bold  seafaring  people.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  that  at  Tyre  Hercules  was  Korshipped.  If 
the  divinity  in  question  is  not  absolutely  identical  with  the 
Greek  demigod,  there  must  be  understood  by  that  name  one 
whose  attributes  nearly  agree  with  his.  This  worship  is 
particularly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  people ;  for  it 
is  Hercules  of  whom  the  Greeks  say,  that  he  raised  himself 
to  Ol.ynipii'i  by  di"*  "f,  i"""-^"  ^^.^-ngo  and  daring.  The 
idea  of  the  Sun  perhaps  originated  that  of  Hercules  as  en- 
gaged in  his  twelve  labours  ;  but  this  basis  does  not  give  us 
the  chief  feature  of  the  myth,  which  is,  that  Hercules  is  that 
.  scion  of  the  gods  who,  by  his  virtue  and  exertion,  made  him- 
self a,  god  by  human  spirit  and  valour ;  and  who,  instead  of 
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passing  liis  life  in  idleness,  speoda  it  in  hardship  and  toil 
A  tecond  religious  element  ia  the  worBhip  of  Jdonit,  which 
takes  place  in  the  towns  of  the  coast,  (it  was  celebrated  in 
Egypt  also  bv  the  Ptolemies)  ;  and  respecting  which  we  find 
a  notable  passage  in  the  Book  of  "Wisdom  (liv.  13,  &e.), 
where  it  is  said:  "The  idols  were  not  from  the  beginuiog, — 
but  were  invented  through  the  vain  ambition  of  men,  b»- 
cause  tJie  latter  are  short-lived.  Tor  a  father  afflicted  witli 
untimely  mourning,  when  he  had  made  an  image  of  liis 
child  (Adonis)  ear^  taken  away,  honoured  him  as  a  god, 
who  was  a  dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under 
him  ceremonies  and  sacrifices"  (E.  V.  nearly,)  Tbe  feast  of 
idonis,  was  very  aimilar  to  tbe  worship  of  Osiris — the  com- 
memoralioa  of  his  death  ;— a  funeral  festival,  at  which  the 
nomen  broke  out  into  the  moat  extravagant  lamentations 
over  the  departed  god.  In  India  lamentation  ia  suppressed 
in  the  heroism  of  insenaibjltty ;  uncomplainiog,  the  women 
there  plunge  into  the  river,  and  the  men,  ingenious  in  in- 
venting penances,  impose  upon  themaelves  the  direst  tortures; 
for  they  give  themselvea  up  to  the  loss  of  vitality,  in  order 
to  deetroy  consciouBness  in  empty  abstract  contemplation. 
'  !Here,  on  the  contrary,  liuman  pain  becomes  an  element  of 
worship  i  in  pain -iuan  realizes  his  subjectivity  ■  it  "laei- 
pected  of  him, — he  may  here  indulge  seltniouaciousueBa  and 
the  teelmg  of  actual  existence.  Life  here  regains  ita~value. 
A  universality  of  pain  ia  estabiialied  j  for  death  becoB^ea 
immanent  in  the  Divine,  and  the  deity  dies.  Among  the 
Persians  we  saw  Liglit  and  Darkness  struggling  with  each 
other,  but  here  both  principles  are  united  in  one— the  Abso- 
lute. The  Negative  ia  here,  too,  the  merely  Natural  j  but 
as  the  di^h  of  a.^od,  it  is  not  a  limitation  attacbing  to  an 
individual  object,  but  ia  juje  Negativity  itaelf.  And  this 
point  ia  important,  because  the  generic  conception  that  has 
to  be  formed  of  Deity  is  Spirit ;  which  involvea  its  being 
concrete,  and  having  in  it  the  element  of  negativity.  The 
qualities  of  wiadom  and  power  are  also  concrete  qualities, 
out  only  as  predicates;  bo  that  Gai  remains  abstract  sub- 
stantial unity,  ID  which  differeacea  themselves  vanish,  and 
do  not  become  organic  elements  (Momente)  of  this  unity. 
But  here  the  Negative  itself  ia  a  phate  of  Deity, — the 
Natural — Death  ;^the   worship  appropriate   to  which  i» 
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grief.  It  is  in  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Adoiiis,  and 
of  hie  TeanrrectioD,  thmt  the  concrete  ia  made  conscious. 
Adonis  is  a  Tonth,  who  ia  torn  from  his  parents  by  a  too  early 
death.  In  China,  in  the  worship  of  anceators,  these  latter 
enjoy  divine  honour.  But  parents  in  their  decease  only  pay 
the  debt  of  ^Sature.  "When  a  yoiitk  is  snatched  away  by 
death,  the  occurrence  ia  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  proper 
order  of  thiogs  ;  and  while  affliction  at  the  death  of  parents 
is  aojuti  affliction,  in  the  case  of  youth  death  ia  a  paradox. 
And  this  ia  the  deeper  element  in  the  Sinception, — that  in 
the  Diviajty,  K^ativity— Antithesis— is  manifested;  and 
that  the  worship  rendered  Jit  him  InTotres  both  elements — 
the  ^ijtt  felt  for  the  divinity  snatched  away,  and  th_e  joy 
occasioned  by  his  being  found  again. 


JCDJIA. 

The  next  people  belonging  to  the  Peraian  empire,  in  that 
wide  circle  of  nationalities  which*it  comprisea,  ia  the  Jewish. 
We  End  here,  too,  a  canonical  book—  the  Old  Tettamenl ;  in 
which  the  riewa  of  this  people  — whoae  principle  ia  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  one  just  described— are  eshibited,  While 
among  the  Phoenicion- people  the  Spiritual  waa  still  limited 
_hjJJatu*»,  in  the  ease  of  the  Jews  we  find  it  entireilv-  puri- 
iei;— the  pure  product  of  Thought,  Self-conception  appears 
in  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  the  ^iritual  develops' 
itself  in  sharp  contrast  to  Mature  and  to  union  with.it.  It 
is  true  that  we  obserred  at  an  earlier  stage  the  pure  concep- 
tion "  Brahra  ;"  but  only  as  the  universal  being  of  Nature; 
and  with  tiiis  limitation,  that  Brahm  is  not  hiuiself  an  object 
of  consciousness.  Among  the  gjiraiaoawe  saw  this  abstract 
being  become  an  object  for  conscioiiBnesa,  but  it  was 
that  of  sensuous  jjituilion,-^as  Light.  But  the  idea  of  Light 
hna  Ht.t.h*H"HFii|Tp.a^LvMiiced  to  that  of  "  JeboTah  "— thectirejy 
nnn.  ThiR  tnrniB  Uie  point  ol  BPparation  tietween  the  T^f; 
and  the  West :  Hyirit  descends  into  the  depths  of  its  own 
being,  and  recoffnizes  the  abstract  fundamental  principle  na 
the  Spiritual.  Nature, — which  in  the  East  is  the  primary  and 
fimdamental  eiistencfe,  -  is  now  depressed  to  the  condition  ot 


'"  a  mere  creature ; 
"God,  is  known  as 

nature,  mid  aa  absolute  causality  generally.  But  this  great 
principle,  as  further  coaditloned,  is  exclusive  Unity.  This 
religion  roust  neceasarily  posaeas  the  element  of  eicluaive- 
uesB,  which  consiata  easentinlly  iu  this, — that  only  the  One 
People  which  adopte  it,  recognizea  the  One  God,  and  ie  ac" 
knowledged  hy  him.  The  God  of  the  Jewish  People  ia  the 
God  only  of  Abntliam  aod  of  his  seed :  National  indi- 
viduidity  and  a  special  local  worship  are  iDToived  in  such  a 
conception  of  deity.  Before  him  all  other  goda  are  false : 
moreover  the  distinction  betwueu  "true"  and  "false"  is 
quite  abstract ;  for  aa  regards  the  jiilse  goda,  not  a  ray  of 

f^  Vw  ij,^  Divine  ia  supposed  to  shine  into  them.  But  every  form 
of  Hpiritual  force,  and  a  Jbrliori  every  religion  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  whatever  be  its  peculiar  clinracter,  an  afErma- 
tive    element  is   necesaarily  contained    in    it.      However 

^d'W  erroneous  a  religion  may  be,  jt  posseasea  truth,  although  in 
a  mutilated  phase.  In  every  religion  there  is  a  divine  pre- 
sence, a  divine  relation  ;  and  a  philosophy  of  History  has  to 
seek  out  the  spiritual  element  even  in  the  moat  imperfect 
fomiB,  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  ia  a  religion, 
it  is  therefore  good.  We  muat  not  fall  into  the  lai  con- 
ception, that  the  content  ia  of  no  importance,  but  only  the 
form.  This  latitudinarian  tolerance  the  Jewish  rengion 
does  not  admit,  being  absolutely  excluaive. 

The  Spiritual  speaks  itself  here  absolutely  free  of  the  Sen- 
suous, and  Nature  is  reduced  to  something  merely  external 
and  tindivine.  This  is  the  true  and  proper  estimate  of 
Nature  at  this  stage ;  for  only  at  a  more  advauced  phase 
can  the  Idea  attain  a  reconciliation  [recognize  itself]  in  thia 
its  alien  form.  Its  first  uttemoces  will  be  in  opposition  to 
Nature;  for  Spirit,  which  had  been  hitherto  diahonoured, 
now  first  attains  its  due  dignity,  while  Nature  resumes  its 
proper  position.  Nature  is  conceived  as  having  the  grouud 
of  its  eiistence  in  another, — as  aomething  posited,  created  ; 
and  this  idea,  that  G^6d  ia  the  lord  and  creator  of  Nature, 
leads  men  to  regard  God  as  the  Exalted  One,  while  the 
whole  of  Nature  ia  only  his  robe  of  glory,  and  ia  eipended 
in  his  service.  In  contrast  "with  this  kind  of  exaltation,  that 
which  the  Hindoo  religion  presents  is  only  that  of  indef 
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[       tnde.     In  virtue  of  the  prevailiug  spirituality  the  Senmiqua      J^H 
I       agd  Immoral  are  no  longer  privileged^^'biit  3isparaged  ae  im-     ''^^^l 
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Truth  ;  Thought  eiists  free  for  iteelf,  amLtrue  morality  and 
■       "    '  ' r  God 


Only  the  One — Spirit — the  Noa- 


rightqouaDesB  can  now  make  their  eppenrnnce ;  for  God  is 
ficrooured  by  righteouaneBa,  and  right-doing  is  "  walking  in 
the.ffa^.  of  the  Lord.'*  With  tbiB  is  conjoined  jjagpi lies', 
life  and  tem por^  proBperi ty  as  its  reward ;  for  it  ih  said : 
"that  thou  mayeat  live  long  in  the  land." — Here  too  also  we 
have  the  po^aiblUty  ot&iiitorieal  new;  for  the  understanding 
has  become  proaaic ;  putting  the  liaiited  and  circumecrihed 
in  its  proper  place,  and  comprehending  it  aa  the  form  proper 
to  finite  existence :  Men  are  regarded  as  individuals,  not  aa 
incamationa  of  God ;  Sun  aa  Sun,  Mountains  as  Mouu- 
taioB, — not  as  poBsesaing  Spirit  and  Will. 

We  observe  among  this  people  a  severe  religious  ceremo- 
nial, expresaing  a  relation  to  pure  Thought,  The  individual 
as  concrete  does  not  became  tree,  because  the  Absolute  itself 
is  not  comprehended  as  eonerele  Spirit ;  since  Spirit  still 
appears  posited  aa  non-spiritual— destitute  of  ita  proper 
cbaracteristiCB.  It  is  true  that  Buhjective  feeling  is  monitest, 
— the  pure  heart,  repentance,  devotion ;  but  the  particular 
eoncrets  individuality  has  not  become  objective  to  itself  in 
the  Absolute.  It  therefore  remains  closi^ly  bound  to  tlie 
observance  of  ceremoniea  and  of  the  Law,  the  baais  of  wliich 
latter  is  pure  freedom  in  ita  abstract  form.  Tlie  Jewa 
poBsess  that  which  makea  tliem  -what  they  are,  through  t!ie 
One:  consequently  t!j_e  individual  has  no  freedom  for  itself. , 
Spinoza  regards  the  code  of  Mosea  as  having  been  given  by 
God  to  the  Jews  for  a  puiiishioeut — a  rod  of  correction. 
The  individual  never  comes  to  the  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence ;  on  that  account  we  do  not  find  among  tbe  Je»H 
any  hfjii^f  in  the  immortality  of  the  soulj  for  individuality 
does  not  esiat  in  and  for  itself.  But  though  in  Judaism  the 
Indiaidual  is  not  respected,  the  Famili/  has  inherent  value  ; 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  is  attached  to  the  Family,  and 
it  is  consequently  viewed  as  a  substantial  existence.  Bat 
the  State  is  an  institution  not  consonant  with  the  Judaistic 
principle,  and  it  is  alien  to  the  legislation  of  Mosea.  In  the 
idea  of  the  Jews,  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ;  who  commanded  them  to  depart  out  li'  Egypt^ 
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and  gave  tJiem  the  land  of  Canenn.  The  aciounls  of  tlie 
Patriiiruha  attract  our  interest.  We  see  in  this  history  the 
trauflitioD  from  the  patriarchal  Domade  condition  to  agri- 
culture. On  the  whole  the  JewiaL  history  exhibits  grand 
features  of  character ;  but  it  u  disfigured  by  an  esctuBive 
bearing  ( sanctioned  inits  religion,)  towardsthe  genius  of  other 
nations,  (the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  being 
even  commanded), — by  want  of  culturb  generally,  and  by  the 
superstition  arising  from  the  idea  of  the  high  value  of  their 
peculiar  nationality.  Miracles,  too,  form  adiaturbiag  feature 
111  this  history— o«  history ;  for  as  far  as  concrete  conscious- 
ness is  not  free,  concrete  perception  is  also  not  free  -,  Nature 
is  undeified,  but  not  yet  uuderstood. 

The  Family  became  a  great  nation  ;  through  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  it  took  a  whole  country  into  posBeasioii ;  and 
erected  a  Temple  for  the  entire  people,  in  Jerusalem.  But 
properly  speaking  no  political  union  eiisted.  In  case  of 
nationid  danger  heroes  arose,  who  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  armies ;  though  the  nation  during  this  period  w 
for  the  most  part  in  aubjection.  Later  on,  kings  were  choat 
aud  it  was  tbey  who  first  rendered  the  Jews  independent. 
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a  family  only  ;  yet  in  the  boots  of  Moses  the  vrish 
lor  a  king  is  anticipated.  The  priests  are  to  choose  him:  he 
ia  not  to  be  a  foi-eiguer,— not  to  have  horsemen  in  largo 
numbers, — and  he  is  to  have  few  wives.  After  a  short  period 
of  glory  the  kingdom  suffered  internal  disruption  and  waa 
dirided.  As  there  was  only  one  tribe  of  Lcvites  and  one 
Temple, — i.e.  in  Jerusalem,— idolatry  was  immediately  intro- 
duced. The  One  God  could  not  be  honoured  in  different 
Temples,  and  there  could  not  be  two  kingdoms  attached  to 
one  religion.  However  spiritual  may  be  the  conception  of 
God  as  objective,  tfee  subjective  aide — the  honour  rendered  to 
him  —  is  still  very  limited  and  unapiritual  in  character.  The 
two  kingdoma,  equally  infelicitous  iu  foreign  and  domestic 
warfare,  were  at  last  subjected  to  tlie  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians ;  through  Gyrus  the  Israelites  obtained  permiasioc 
to  return  home  and  live  according  ■     "    ■  ■  ^ 
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The  Persian  Empire  is  one  that  has  passed  away,  and  we 
have  nothing  but  melancholy  relics  of  its  glory.  Its  fairest 
and  richest  towns — such  as  Babylon,  Subs,  Persepolia — are 
raied  to  the  ground ;  and  only  a  few  ruins  mark  ttieir  ancient 
site.  Even  in  the  more  modern  great  cities  of  Persia, — 
Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  —  half  of  them  haa  become  a  ruin ;  and 
they  have  not — as  is  the  case  with  ancient  Kome — developed 
a  new  life,  but  have  lost  their  place  almost  entirely  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  surrounding  nations,  Beaidea  the  other 
lands  already  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  Persian  Em- 

Sce,  Eggpt  claims  notice,— characteriaticnJly  the  Land  of 
uins  ;  a  land  which  from  hoar  antiquity  has  been  regarded 
with  wonder,  and  which  in  recent  times  also  has  attracted 
the  greatest  interest.  Its  ruins,  the  final  result  of  iiiimeiiBe 
labour,  surpass  in  the  gigantic  and  monstrous,  all  that  anti- 
quity has  left  ns. 

In  Egypt  we  see  united  the  elements  which  in  the  Persian" 
monarchy  appeared  singly.  We  fouiii^inong  the  PereJans 
5hB_adoratioEof  Light— regarded  aathe  Essence  of  nniverani 
Nature.  This  principle  then  develops  itself  in  phases  which 
hold  a  position  of  indifference  towards  each  other.  The  one 
'b  the  immersion  in  the  sensuous, — among  the  Babyk 


and  Svnans ;  the  other  is  the  Spiritual  phase,  which  is  two- 
fold: first  as  the  incipient  consciousness  of  the  concrete  Spirit 
ijiship  of  Adonis,  and  then  as  pure  and  abstract 


tHouglit  anioQg  the  Jews.  In  the  former  the  concrete  is  de- 
fioJent  in  unity;  in  the  latter  the  concrete  is  altogether  want- 
ing. The  nest  problem  is  then,  to  harmonize  these  coutra- 
dictory  elements  ;  and  this  problem  presents  itself  in  Egypt. 
Of  the  representations  which  Egyptian  Antiquity  presents 
us  with,  one  figure  must  be  especially  noticed,  viz.  the  Sphinx 
—in  itself  a  riddle — an  ambiguous  form,  half  brute,  half 
human.  The  Sphini  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Egyptian  Spirit.  Thehumanhead  looking  out  from  the  brute 
body,  exhibits  Spirit  as  it  begins  to  emerge  from  the  merely 
Natjiral — to  tear  itself  loose  therefrom  and  already  to  look 
more  freely  around  it ;  without,  however,  entirely  freeing  it- 
■elf  from  the  fetters  Nature  had  imposed.    The  innumerable 


I 
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edificeB  of  tho  Egyptians  are  lialf  bolow  the  ground,  and  hall 
ritfe  above  it  into  the  air.  The  whole  land  is  divided  into  a 
kingdom  of  life  and  a  kingdom  of  death.  The  colossal  atatue 
of  Memnon  reaoutids  at  the  first  glatite  of  the  young  morning 
Sun  ;  though  it  is  not  yet  the  free  light  of  Spirit  with  nbich 
it  vibrates.  Written  language  is  still  a  hieroglyphic ;  and 
its  basia  is  only  the  aenauoua  image,  not  the  letter  itself. 

ThuB  the  memorials  of  Egypt  themaelvei  give  us  a  multi- 
tude of  fonna  and  images  that  express  its  character ;  we 
recognize  a  Spirit  in  them  which  feela  itself  corapresaed ; 
which  utters  itself,  but  ouly  in  a  sensuous  mode. 

Egypt  was  always  the  Land  of  Marvels,  and  has  remained 
eo  to  the  present  day.  It  is  from  the  Oreeka  especially 
that  we  get  information  respecting  it,  and  chiefly  from 
Herodotus.  This  intelligent  hiatoriographer  himself  visited 
the  country  of  which  be  wished  to  give  an  ai'couiit,  and  at  its 
chief  towns  made  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  prieata. 
Of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  he  gives  an  accurate  record ;  but 
the  deeper  symbolism  of  the  ECTptian  mythology  he  has  re- 
frained trom  unfolding.  Thia  ho  ri'garda  as  aometliiiig 
sacred,  and  respecting  which  he  cannot  ho  freely  apeak  as  of 
merely  eitemal  objects.  Besides  him  Diodorus  Sicuius  is 
an  authority  of  great  importance ;  and  among  the  Jewiah 
historians,  Joseph  us. 

In  their  architecture  and  hieroglyph ica,  the  ilioughts  and 
conceptions  of  the  Egyptians  are  eipressed.  A  national 
work  in  the  department  of  language  is  wanting:  and  that 
not  ouly  to  us,  but  to  the  Egyptians  themselves  ;  thej  could 
not  have  any,  because  they  had  not  advanced  to  an  under- 
atanding  of  themselvea,  Nor  waa  there  any  Egyptian  his- 
tory, until  ftt  last  Ptolemy  PJiiladelphus,— he  who  bad  the 
aacred  books  of  the  Jews  translated  into  Greek,—  prompted 
the  High-Priest  Manetho  to  write  an  Egyptian  history.  Of 
this  we  have  only  extracts, — list  of  Kings  ;  which  however 
have  occasioned  the  greatest  perplesitiea  and  contradictory 
views.  To  become  acquainted  with  Egypt,  we  must  for  the 
most  part  have  recourse  to  the  notices  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  immense  monuments  that  are  leflua.  We  find  a  number 
of  granite  walls  on  which  hieroglyphics  are  graved,  and  the 
Dncients  have  given  us  explanations  of  some  of  them,  but 
which  are  quite  insufficient.    larecent  timea  uttenUon  has  ea- 
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pecially  beeo  recBlled  to  them,  and  after  many  efforts  Bome- 
thing  at  least  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  haa  been  deci- 
phered. The  celebrated  Englishman,  Thomas  Young,  first 
suggested  a  method  of  discovery,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  there  are  small  BurtkceB  Beparatod  from  the  other 
hieroglyphics,  and  in  which  a  Greek  translation  is  jpereepti- 
b!e.  By  comparison  Toungmade  out  three  names — Berenice, 
Cleopatra,  and  Ptolemy, — and  this  was  the  first  step  in  deci- 
phenng  them.  It  was  found  at  a  later  date,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  hieroglyphics  are  phonetic,  that  is,  express  Bounds. 
Thus  the  figure  of  an  eye  denotes  lirst  the  eye  itself,  but 
secondly  the  first  letter  of  the  Egyptian  word  that  means 
"eye"  (as  in  Hebrew  the  figure  of  a  house,  3,  denotes  the 
letter  6,  with  which  the  word  T"^"^,  House,  begins.)  Tho 
celebrated  Ckampollion  (the  younger),  first  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs  are  intermingled 
with  those  which  mark  conceptions;  and  thus  chissified  the 
hieroglyphs  and  established  settled  principles  for  deciphering 
them. 

The  HUtorif  of  Egypt,  as  we  have  it.  is  full  of  the  greatest 
contradictions.  The  Mythical  ia  blended  with  the  Historical, 
and  the  statements  are  as  diverse  as  can  be  imagined. 
European  literati  have  eagerly  investigated  the  lists  given 
by  Mauetho  and  have  relied  uuon  them,  and  several  names  of 
kings  hnve  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries. 
Herodotus  says,  that   according   to  the  statements  of  the 

Sriests,  gods  had  formerly  reigned  over  Egypt,  and  that 
■om  the  first  human  king  down  to  the  King  Setho  341  genera- 
tions, or  11,840  yeara,  had  passed  awoy  ;  but  that  the  first 
human  ruler  was  Menes  (the  resemblance  of  the  name  to 
the  Ureek  Minos  and  the  Hindoo  Manu  is  striking).  "With 
the  eiception  of  the  Thebaid—  its  most  southern  part — Egypt 
waa  said  by  them  to  have  formed  a  lake ;  the  Delta  preBents 
reliable  evidence  of  having  been  produced  by  the  sift  of  the 
Nile.  Aa  the  Dutch  have  gained  their  territory  from  the 
eea,  and  have  fouid  means  to  sustain  themselvea  upon  it; 
BO  the  Egyptiana  first  acquired  their  country,  and  main- 
tained its  fertility  by  canals  and  lakes.  An  important 
feature  in  the  hiatory  of  Egypt  is  its  descent  from  Upper  to 
Lower  Eejpt — from  the  South  to  the  North.  With  this  is 
ooDoected  tine  considentioQ  that  Egy^t  probably  received  its 
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wWb,  according  to  rei^nt  hvpothewA,  was  occupied  by  K 
sacerdotal  people.  Thebea  in  Upper  Eg^pt  was  the  most 
aitcieat  residence  of  the  Egrpti&a  kings.  Ereu  in  Herodo- 
lua's  time  it  trsa  in  a  stale  of  liilapidaticu.  The  ruias  of 
thi«  city  present  the  moat  enormoiu  Bpectmana  of  Egyptian 
architecture  that  ve  are  acquainted  vith.  Considering 
th«ir  antiquity  they  fli«  r^marksblr  veil  jHvaerved :  Hbich 
is  parti  J  owiTig  to  the  perpetually  cloudless  sky.  The  centre 
(^  the  kingdom  vas  then  transferred  to  Memphis,  not  &r 
from  the  modern  ('airo ;  and  laatlr  to  Sais,  in  the  Delta 
it«elf.  The  atrwrtures  that  occur  in  the  locality  of  this  city 
are  of  TeiT  late  date  and  imperfectly  preserved.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  Memphis  was  referred  to  so  remote  a  founder 
as  Henes.  Among  the  later  kings  moat  be  especudlj 
noticed  Sesoetria,  who,  according  to  CbampolCon,  is 
Shsmses  the  Great.  To  him  in  particular  are  referred  a 
number  of  monuments  and  pictures  in  which  are  depicted 
hia  triumphal  proc««8ionfi,  and  the  eaptiyea  taken  in  battle. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  his  conquests  in  Syria,  eiteuding  even 
to  Colchis ;  and  illaBtrates  his  statement  by  the  great  simi- 
laiity  between  the  manners  of  the  Colchians  and  those  of 
the  Egyptians ;  these  two  nations  and  the  Ethiopians  were 
the  wily  ones  that  had  always  practised  circumcision.  He- 
rodotus says,  moreover,  that  Sesostris  bad  ysst  canals  dug 
throngh  tlie  whole  of  Egypt,  which  senred  to  convey  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  every  part.  It  may  be  generalfff  re- 
marked that  the  more  proyident  the  government  in  Egypt 
was,  so  much  the  more  regard  did  it  pay  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  canals,  while  under  negligent  govemmenta  the  desert 
got  tbe  upper  hand  ;  for  Bgypt  was  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  the  fierceness  of  the  heat  and  with  the  watee 
of  tlie  Nile.  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  eotint^ 
had  become  impassable  for  cavalry  in  consequence  of  the 
canals;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  from  the  boob  of 
Moses,  how  celebrated  Egypt  once  was  in  this  respect 
Moses  says  that  if  the  Jews  de^red  a  king,  he  must  not 
manry  too  many  wiyes,  nor  send  for  horses  from  ^E^ypt. 

Next  to  Seeoatris  the  Etngs  Cheopa  and  Chepbrendeserre 
■pedal  mention.    They  are  said  to  have  buolt  eiKr 
'  |ryramida  tod  doeed  the  templee  oi  the  priests.     A  i 
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Cheops— Mycerinua — ia  said  to  have  reopened  tliem  ;  after 
htm  tlie  EthiouiaQe  invaded  the  couatry,  and  their  king, 
Sulijwo,  made  him  sell' sovereign  of  Egypt.  But  Anysis,  the 
auccessor  of  MycerinuB,  fled  into  the  marahes — to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kile ;  ouiy  after  the  departure  of  the  EthiopiaiiB  did 
he  make  his  appearance  aigain,  He  was  auoceeded  hy  Setho, 
who  had  been  a  priest  of  Phtha  (supposed  to  be  the  aame  aa 
Hephjeatua)  :  under  his  government,  Sennacherib,  King  of 
tlie  Assyrians,  invaded  the  country,  Setho  had  always 
treated  the  warrior-caste  with  great  disrespect,  and  even 
robbed  them  of  tlieir  landa ;  and  when  he  invoked  their 
asBiMtatice,  they  refiiaed  it.  He  waa  obliged  tlierefore  to 
issue  a  general  sumniona  to  the  Egyptians,  and  assembled  a 
host  cODipoaed  of  hiiek^tters,  artisans,  aud  market  people. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  the  eneraira  fled,  and  that  it 
was  the  angels  triio  routed  them ;  but  Herodotus  relates 
that  field-mice  came  in  the  nigbt  aud  gnawed  the  quivers 
and  bows  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  latter,  deprived  of  their 
weapons,  were  compelled  to  flee.  After  the  dieath  of  Setho, 
the  Egyptians  (Herodotus  tells  usj  regarded  themselves  as 
free,  and  choae  themselvea  twelve  kinga,  who  formed  a 
federal  union, —as  a  symbol  of  which  they  built  the  Laby- 
rinth, coUHigting  of  an  immense  number  of  rooms  and  halls, 
above  and  below  ground.  In  the  vear  650  B.o.  one  of  these 
kings,  Fsammitiehus,  with  the  help  of  the  lonians  and 
Cariana  (to  whom  lie  promised  land  in  Lower  Egypt,)  ex- 
pelled the  eleven  other  kings.  Till  that  time  Egypt  bad  re- 
mained sechtdcd  Irara  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  at  sea  it 
had  established  no  connection  with  other  nations.  Peammi- 
tichus  commenced  such  a  connection,  and  tiiereby  led  the  way 
to  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  From  this  point  the  history  becomes 
clearer,  because  it  is  based  on  Greek  accounts.  Fsammi- 
tiehus waa  followed  by  Necho,  who  began  to  dig  a  canai, 
which  was  to  unite  the  Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea,  hut  which 
was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothns.  The 
plan  of  uniting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  the  wide  ocean,  is  not  so  advantageous  aa  might 
be  supposed ;  since  in  the  Bed  Sea — which  on  other  accounts 
is  Yery  difficult  to  navigate — there  prevails  for  about  nine 
months  in  thj  year  a  constant  north  wind,  so  that  it  ia  only 
duriug  three  months  that  the  passage  from  south  to  north  ia 
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feasible.  Necbo  waa  followed  by  Paammia,  and  the  latter 
by  Apnea,  who  led  an  army  against  Sidoa,  and  engaged  with 
the  Tyriana  by  eea :  against  Cyrene  alao  he  sent  an  anDy, 
which  was  lumoat  annihilated  hy  the  CyrenianB.  The 
Egyptiana  rebelled  against  bim,  accusing  him  of  wishing  to 
lead  them  to  deatrnction ;  but  this  revolt  was  probably 
caused  by  the  favour  shewn  by  him  to  the  Carians  and 
loniane.  Amasia  placed  himaelf  at  the  head  of  the  rebels, 
conquered  the  king,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  throne. 
By  Herouotus  he  ia  depicted  as  a  humorous  monarch,  who. 
however,  did  not  always  maintain  the  diguity  of  the  throne. 
Erom  a  very  humble  Btation  he  had  raised  himaelf  to  royalty 
by  ability,  astuteness,  aud  intelligence,  and  he  exhibited  iu 
all  other  relations  the  eame  keen  understanding.  In  the 
morning  be  held  his  court  of  judicature,  and  listenec!  to  the 
complaints  of  the  people  ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  feasted  and 
surrendered  himaelf  to  pleamire.  To  his  friends,  who  blamed 
him  on  this  account,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  givu  the 
whole  day  to  business,  he  made  answer:  "  If  the  how  ia  con- 
stantly on  the  sti'etch,  it  becomes  useless  or  breaks."  As 
tlie  Egyptians  thought  less  of  him  on  account  of  hia  mean 
descent,  be  had  a  golden  basin — used  for  washing  the  feet — 
made  into  the  image  of  a  god  in  high  honour  among  the 
Egyptiims ;  this  he  meant  as  a  symbol  of  bis  own  eleva- 
tion. Herodotus  relates,  moreover,  that  he  indulged  ia 
excesses  as  a  private  mao,  dissipated  the  whole  of  bis  pro- 
perty, and  then  betook  himaelf  to  ateahog.  This  contrast 
of  a  vulgar  soul  and  a  keen  intellect  is  characteristic  in  fu 
Egyptian  king, 

Amaais  drew  down  upon  him  the  ill-will  of  King  Cambysea. 
Cyrus  desired  an  oculist  from  the  Egyptians ;  for  at  that 
time  the  Egyptian  oculists  were  very  tamoua,  their  akill 
having  been  called  out  by  the  numerous  eye-diseases  preva- 
lent in  Egypt.  This  oculist,  to  revenge  himself  for  having 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  advised  Cambysea  to  ask  for 
the  daughter  of  Amasis  in  marriage ;  knowing  well  that 
Amasis  would  either  be  rendered  unhappy  by  giving  her 
to  him,  or  on  the  other  band,  incur  the  wrath  of  Cam- 
byses  by  refusing.  Amasis  would  not  give  his  daughter  to 
Camnysies,  because  the  latter  desired  her  as  an  inferior  wife 
(for  nia  lawful  spouse  must  be  a  Persian)  ;  but  sent  him, 
under  the  name  of  hia  own  daughter,  that  of  Apriee,  who 
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kftcrwards  diacoiTred  iier  real  mine  to  Cambtsee  The 
latter  was  bo  iiii;eii3(;(i  at  the  deception  that  he  led  an  expe- 
ditioD  against  Egypt,  conquered  that  country,  and  united  it 
with  the  Persian  Eingiire 

Aa  to  the  Egyptian  l^trit  it  deservea  mention  here,  that 
the  Elians  in  Herodotus  a  narrative  call  the  E^rptians  the 
it  of  monkinil.     It  alao  surprises  ua  tc  find  iirongtheni. 


trwiMituS  piiH.rar-rpnzin^  ^ll  ipstitu 

tiona,  aud  most  astoniabmg  w  Drks  oi  art      The  Egvptiaua 

Into  castes  aad  the  children 

a  of  their  parents. 


I,  like  the  Hmdooe,  dni'cled  ii 
■Iways  continued  the  trade  and  1 

On  thia  account,  also,  the  Mechanical  and  Technical  in  me 
arts  was  ao  much  developed  here ;  while  the  hereditary  traiia- 
iiiission  of  occupations  did  not  produce  the  aame  disadvan- 
tageous results  in  the  character  <n  the  Egyptians  as  in  India. 
Herodotus  mentiona  the  seven  follnwinp  ^aatpH  ■  the  priests, 
the  warriora,  the  peatberds,  the  Bwmehfiida,.the  mergjiafrtS  (or 
trading  population  generally)  TKeintprprrij'  [y — who  aeeiii 
only  at  a  later  date  to  have  constituted  a  separat«  claas — and, 
lastly,  the  aea^ faring  claaa.  Agriculturists  are  not  namedhere, 
probably  because  agriculture  wna  the  occupatiou  of  seTcral 
castes,  aa,  cy.,  the  warriors,  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  laud 
was  given.  Diodorus  and  Strabo  give  a  different  account  of 
these  caete-di  vis  ions.  Only  priesta,  warriors,  herdsmen,  agri- 
culturists, and  lutilicers  are  mentioned,  to  which  latter,  perhaps, 
tradesmen  alao  belong,  Herodotua  saya  of  the  priests,  that 
they  in  particular  received  arable  laud,  and  had  it  cultivated 
for  rent;  for  the  land  generally  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
priests,  warriors,  and  kings.  Joseph  was  a  minister  of  the 
king,  according  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  contrived  to  make 
hi  in  master  of  all  landed  property.  But  the  several 
occupations  did  not  remain  ao  stereotyped  as  among  the 
Hindoos;  for  we  find  the  Israelites,  who  were  originally 
herdsmen,  employed  alao  aa  manual  labourers :  and  there  was 
a  king — as  stated  above — who  formed  an  army  of  manual 
labourers  alone.  The  castes  are  not  rigidly  fixed,  but 
struggle  with  and  come  into  contact  with  one  another:  we 
often  find  cases  of  their  being  liroken  up  and  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  The  warrior-caate,  at  one  time  discontented  oti 
account  of  their  not  being  relesBed  from  their  abodes  in  the 
direction  of  Nubia,  and  desperate  at  not  being  able  to  maka 
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use  of  their  laods,  betakes  itself  to  Meroe,  and  fcwvigD 

CeDariee  are  lutroitucei]  into  the  couutiy. 

Of  the  mode  of  life  amosg  Uie  Egrptiani,  Herodi 
supplies  a  Teiy  detailed  accoimt,  giving  prominence  to 
BTCrjthing  which  appears  to  him  to  deviate  from  Greek 
manuers.  Thus  the  Egyptians  had  physicians  specially  de- 
Toted  to  particular  diseases ;  the  women  were  engaged  in 
out-door  occupationa,  while  the  men  remained  at  home  to 
weave.  In  one  part  of  £gfpt  polygamy  prevailed ;  in 
another,  monogamy ;  the  women  had  but  one  garment,  the 
jneu  two  i  they  wash  and  bathe  much,  and  undergo  purifica- 
tion every  mouth.  AU  this  points  to  a  condition  of  settled 
peace.  As  to  arrangementa  of  police,  the  law  required  that 
every  Egyptian  should  present  himself,  at  a  time  appointed, 
before  the  superintendent  under  whom  he  li\'ed,  and  state 
from  what  resources  he  obtained  hia  livelihood.  If  he 
could  not  refer  to  any,  he  "was  punished  with  death.  This 
law,  however,  was  of  no  earlier  date  than  Amasie.  The 
greatest  care,  moreover,  was  observed  in  the  division  of  the 
arable  land,  as  also  in  planning  canaU  and  dikes ;  under 
Sabaeo,  the  Ethiopian  king,  says  Herodotus,  many  cities 
were  elevated  by  dikes. 

The  business  of  eourU  qf  jvttiee  •kos  administered  with 
very  great  care.  They  consisted  of  thirty  judges  nominated 
by  the  district,  and  who  chose  their  own  preHtdent.  Pleadings 
were  conducted  in  writing,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
"  rejoinder."  Diodorus  thinks  tnia  plon  very  etfeetual,  in 
obviating  the  perverting  influence  of  lorenaic  oratory,  and  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  judges.  The  latter  pronounced  sentence 
silently,  and  in  a  hieroglyphical  manner.  Herodotus  snya, 
that  they  had  a  symbol  of  truth  on  their  breasts,  and  turned 
it  towards  that  side  in  whose  favour  the  cause  was  decided, 
or  adorned  the  victorious  party  with  it.  The  kiug  himself 
had  to  take  part  in  judicial  business  every  day.  Theftj_we 
are  told,  was  forbidden ;  but  the  law  commanded  that  thieves 
should  inform  against  themBclves.  If  they  did  so,  thev  were 
not  punished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  allowed  to  Keep  a 
fourth  part  of  what  tbey  had  stolen.  This  perhaps  was 
designed  to  excite  and  keep  in  exercise  tliat  cunning  for 
which  the  Egyptians  were  so  celebrated. 

The  intelligence  displayed  in  their  lesislative  economy,  ap- 
pears characteristic  of  the  Egyptians.  This  iutelHijence, « ' ' 
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manifestB  itself  in  the  prni'tica],  wo  also  recognize  in  the 
productions  of  art  and  acietice.  The  Ei^ptiana  are  reported 
to  have  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  each  luoBta 
inttftiiiyty  dave.  At  the  einToTHTre  year  they  intercalated 
five  addition li I  days,  and  Herodotus  says  that  their  arrange- 
nieBtTnia  tetter  than  tlint  of  the  Greeks.  The  inteJUgejice 
of  the  Egyptians  especially  strikea  ua  in  the  deparlmenb  of 
mechanics.  Their  vast  edifices — such  aa  no  other  nation 
hBS  to  eihibit,  and  which  eieel  all  others  in  aoUdity  and  aize 
— Buffieientlv  prove  their  artistic  akiil ;  to  whose  cultivation 
they  could  largely  devote  themselves,  because  the  inferior 
castes  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  political  matters. 
Diodorua  Siculus  says,  that  Egypt  was  the  oidy  country  in 
which  the  citieens  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  tiie 
Btate,  but  gave  their  whole  attention  to  their  private  busineBS, 
Greeks  and  Bomans  roust  have  been  especially  astonished  at 
Buch  a  state  of  things. 

On  account  of  its  judicious  economy,  E^rvpt  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  pattern  of  a  morally  regulated  con- 
dition of  things — as  an  ideal  such  as  Pythagoras  realized  in 
a  limited  select  society,  and  Plato  aketclied  on  a  larger  scale. 
But  in  such  ideals  no  account  is  taken  of  pasaion.  A  .{il^ 
at-sooiety  that  ia  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon,  as  an 
absolutely  complete  one, — in  which  everything  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  especially  the  education  and  habituation  to  it, 
necessary  to  its  becoming  a  aecond  nature, — is  altogether 
ogpgBed  to  the  nature  of  Spirit,  which  makes  contemporary 
litelhHBbject  oniThich  it  acts;ltself  being  the  infinite  impuise 
of  activity  to  alter  its  forma.  This  impulse  also  eipresaed  itself 
in  Egypt  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  would  appear  at  firsit  as  if  a 
condition  of  things  so  regular,  so  determinate  in  every  par- 
ticular, contained  nothing  that  had  a  peculiarity  entirely  its 
own.  The  introduction  of  a  religious  element  would  seem 
to  be  an  affair  of  no  critical  moment,  provided  the  higher 
necessities  of  men  were  aattsfied ;  we  should  in  fact  rather 
expect  that  it  would  be  introduced  in  a  peaceful  way  and  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  arrangement  of  things  already 
mentioned.  But  in  contemplating  the  Seligion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, we  are  surprised  by  tlie  strangest  ana  most  wonderful 
phenomena,  and  perceive  that  this  calm  order  of  things, 
Dound  fast  by  legislative  euaetmeiit,  is  not  like  that  of  the 
ChineBe,  but  that  we  have  iiere  lo  do  with  a  Spirit  entirelf 
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different—  one  full  of  ftirring  and  urgent  impulses.  "Wo 
have  here  the  African  eletnpnt.iti  combination  with  Oriental 
mBEsivenesa,  transplanted  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  that 
grand  locale  of  the  display  of  untionnlitiee ;  but  in  eucli  a 
manner,  that  here  there  is  no  connection  with  foreign  nations, 
— this  mode  of  stimulating  intellect  appearing  auperfluoua  j 
for  we  have  here  a  prodigious  urgent  striviiig  within  the 
nationality  itself,  and  which  within  its  own  circle  shoots  out 
into  an  objective  realization  of  itaelf  in  the  moat  monstrouB 
productions.  It  is  that  African  imprisonment  of  ideas 
combined  with  the  infinite  impulse  of  the  spirit  to  realize 
itself  objectively,  which  we  find  here.  But  Spirit  baa  still, 
as  it  were,  an  iron  band  around  its  forehead ;  so  that  it 
cannot  attain  to  the  free  consciousness  of  its  existence,  but 
produces  this  only  as  the  problem,  the  enigma  of  its  being. 
The  fundamental  conception  of  that  which  the  Egyptians 
regard  as  the  essence  of  being,  rests  on  the  determinate 
character  of  the  natural  world,  in  which  they  live ;  and  more 

Sarticularly  on  the  Ui'tt'rminate  physical  circle  which  the 
lile  and  the  Sun  mark  out.  These  two  are  strictly  con- 
nected,— the  position  of  the  Stin  and  that  of  the  Nile ;  and 
to  the  Egyptian  this  is  all  in  all.  The  Nile  is  that  which 
essentially  determines  the  boundaries  of  the  country;  be- 
yond the  Nile-valley  begins  the  desert ;  on  the  north,  E^pt 
IS  shut  in  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  torrid  beat.  The 
first  Arab  leader  that  conquered  Egypt,  writes  to  the 
Caliph  Omar:  "Egypt  is  first  a  vast  sea  of  dust;  then  a 
aea  of  fresh  water;  lastly,  it  is  a  grcit  sea  of  flowers. 
It  never  raius  there;  towards  the  end  of  July  dew  falls, 
aud  then  the  Nile  begins  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  Egypt 
resembles  a  sea  of  islands."  (Herodotus  coni|}ares  Egvpt, 
during  this  period,  with  the  islands  in  the  ji^gean.)  ^he 
Nile  leaves  behind  it  prodigious  multitudes  of  living 
creatures :  then  appear  moving  and  creeping  things  innu- 
merable ;  soon  after,  man  begins  to  sow  the  ground,  and 
the  harvest  ia  very  abundant.  Thus  the  existence  of  the 
Egyptian  does  not  depend  on  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  or  the 
quantity  of  rain.  For  him,  on  the  contrary,  there  etiat  only 
those  perfectly  simple  conditions,  which  form  the  basis  of 
his  moiie  of  life  and  its  oceupatious.  There  is  a  definite 
physical  cycle,  whii;h  the  Nile  pursues,  and  which  i 
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fleeted  with  the  eoane  of  tite  Sun ;  the 
reaehes  its  cotmioatioii,  and  tkea 
does  the  Kile, 

This  baaii  of  the  life  of  Hie  EgjptbiH  detennon  bkw»- 
over  the  particular  tenor  of  tbeir  fda^ixm  neva.  A  too- 
troversy  had  long  been  waged  mpectine  tix  Knar  and 
meaning  of  the  ^yptian  rdigion.  As  cam  aa  tlie  itipi  of 
Tiberius,  the  Stoic  Chmemon,  wbo  had  been  in  Egn^ 
explains  it  in  a  purely  mahrnaliatic  aenae.  The  New  H»- 
tonistH  take  a  directly  opporit«  view,  regarding  all  aa  ^mbola 
of  a  spirituid  meaning,  and  thua  maJciD^  thia  religion  a  pure 
Idealism.  Each  of  these  rep)V8entatujiiBtsoae-«(lecL  Natural 
and  spiritual  powers  are  regarded  aa  most  intimatt^lr  oaited, 
— (the  free  spiritual  import,  hoKerer,  haa  not  been  develop*^ 
at  this  stage  of  thought). — but  in  such  a  way,  tliat  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  antitheaia  were  united  in  the  hanhesl  contraat. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  Jiile,  of  the  8uu,  and  of  the  »eget»- 
tioo  depending  upon  them.  Thia  limited  view  of  Nature 
gives  the  principle  of  the  religion,  anil  it*  >ubjectHtistt«r  la 
primarily  a  history.  The  Nile  and  the_  Sun  con*titut«  the 
divinities,  conceived  under  human  fofmi  jaad  the  courw  of 
nature  and  the  mythological  history  is  the  muon.  In  the 
winter  solstice  the  power  of  the  aun  haa  reached  ita  mioi- 
mum,  and.Jiuut  ~b£  bom  anew.  Thus  alro  Quria  ap]>eara  aa 
bom.1  but  he  is  killed  by  Typhon, — hia  brother  and  enemy,— 
the  bnmmg  wind  of  the  desert.  Isis,  the  Barth,— from  whom 
the  aid  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Nile  haa  been  withdrawn, — 
yearns  after  him  :  she  gstbeni  the  ic-aitered  bones  of  Oiirii, 
and  raises  her  lamentation  for  him,  and  all  ^vpt  bewuila  with 
her  the  death  of  Osiris,  in  a  song  m'hich  Herodotun  calls 
ManeroB.  Maneros  he  reports  to  have  been  the  only  ion 
of  the  first  king  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have  died  preniB' 
turely  ;  this  song  being  also  the  Linus-Mofig  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  only  song  which  the  Egyptians  have.  Here  again 
pain- is  regarded  w)  something  ainne,  and  the  same  honour 
la  assigned  to  it  here  as  among  the  Phsnicians.  Hermes 
then  embalms  Osiris ;  and  his  grave  is  shewn  in  various 

E laces.  Osiris  is  now  judge  of  the  dead,  and  lord  of  the 
ingdom  of  the  Shades.  These  are  the  lending  ideas.  Osiris, 
the  Sun,  the  Nile  ;  this  triplicily  of  being  is  united  in  one 
knot.     The  Sun  is  the  svmDol,  in  which  Oairis  and  the  his- 
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1017  of  that  god  are  recomiied,  and  the  Nile  iB  1-kewise  a 

Rsymbol.  The  concrete  Egyptian  imaginatioD  also  ascribes 
to  Oairis  and  Isis  the  iutroductioo  of  agriculture,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  plough,  the  hoe,  Ac. ;  for  Oairia  gives  not  only 
the  useful  itself —the  fertility  of  the  eartli — but,  moreover, 
the  meons-of  making  use  of  it.  He  alao  gives  men  latrs,  a 
civil  order  and  a  religious  ritual ;  he  thus  places  in  men's 
hands  the  means  of  labour,  and  secures  its  result.  Oairia  is 
also  the  symbol  of  the  seed  which  is  placed  in  the  earth,  anc 
then  springs  up,— as  olso  of  the  course  of  life.  Thus  «t 
find  this  heterogeneous  duality  — the  pbenomeaa  of  Nature 
iiiifl  t\j^.  tSpirituai — woven  tonetlier  into  01 
The  pafallelisn  — 


ol'  tiie  cour^^  ur  Lui  

mdOfliris,  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  allegory, 

as  if  the  prmciplfinf  birth,  of  increase  in  strengtii,  of  the  cul- 


minatiuu  of  t 


r  and  fertility,  of  decline  and  weakness,  ei- 


liibtted  itself  in  these  different  phenomena,  in  au  equal  o 
aimilar  way  ;  but  in  this  variety  imagination  conceived  ouly 
ctie  tubject,  one  vitality.  This  unity  is,  however,  quite  ab- 
stract :  the  heterogeneous  element  ahews  itself  therein  as 
preeaing  and  urging,  and  in  a  confusion  which  sharply  con- 
trasts with  Greek  perspicuity.  Osiria  represents  the  Nile 
and  the  Sun;  Sun  and  Nile  are,  on  the  other  hand,  syuibola 
of  human  life — each  one  is  aiguili cation  and  Bvmbol  at  the 
-aamfi-time;  the  symbol  is  changed  into  signification,  and 
this  latter  becomes  symbol  of  that  symbol,  wbich  itself  then 
becomes  signilication.  None  of  theae  phases  of  existence  ia 
a  Type  without  being  at  the  same  time  a  Signification;  each 
ia  both;  the  one  is  explained  by  tbe  other.  Thus  there 
arises  oue  pregnant  conception,  composed  of  many  concep- 
tions, in  which  each  fundamental  nodus  retains  its  indi- 
viduality, so  that  they  are  not  resolved  into  a  general 
idea.  Tbe  general  idea — the  thought  itaeiti  which  forma 
the  bond  of  analogy— doea  noli  present  itself  to  tbe  con- 
fcionBiiess  purely  and  freely  as  such,  but  remains  concealed 
BH  an  internal  connection.  We  have_a  consolidated  indi- 
viduality, combining  various  phenomenal  oapects ;  and  which 
on  the  one  haud  is  fanciful,  on  account  of  the  combination 
of  apparently  disparate  material,  but  on  the  other  hand 
internally  and  esHeuLially  connected,  because  these  variou| 
appearances  are  a  particular  pfoaaie  matter  of  fact. 
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Besides  this  fiindamental  conception,  we  observe  several 
'  [1  diviajtiaa,  of  nhom  Herodotus  reckons  three  classes'. 


Of  the  firgt  he  mentions  eigfa't  gods ;  of  the  gi 

of  the  t:I^l^lLan^  in  definite;  pnmhp-r,  who  occupy  the  position 


towards  the  unity  of  Osiris  of  e 

the  first  class,  Fire  and  its  i        ,  _ 

Kae^  who  is  besides  represented  as  the  Goo(LJifiaiu87 
the  Mile  ittwlt'  ia-held  to  be  that  fleninH.  nnd  thus  abstrac- 
tions are  changed  into  concrete  conceptions.  Avijnon  is 
regarded  aa  a  great  divinity,  with  whom  is  associated  tlie 
determination  of  the  equinos :  it  is  he,  moreover,  who  gives 
oracles.  But  Osiris  is  similnrlv  represented  aa  tho  fipni^d^f 
iYr__f]"""ii"''  ""i"ii£BtationB!  So  the  Procreative  Power, 
banished  by  Osiris,  la  represented  as  a  particular  divinity. 
But  Osiris  is  himself  this  Procreative  Power.     lajs  is  the 


Earth,  the  Moon,  the  receptive  fertility  of  Nati 
important  elFmeiit  In  tha  conception  Osiris,  AauiU  (Thoth), 
— che  Egyptian  Hermea  —must  be  specially  noticed.  In 
human  activity  and  invention,  and  in  the  economy  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Spiritual,  as  such,  is  embodied  ;  and  becomes  in  this 
form— which  is  itself  determinate  and  limited — an  object  of 
consciousness.  Here  we  have  thejSpiritua],  not  aa  one 
infinite,  independent  sovereignty  over  nature,  but  as  a  par- 
ticular esistence,  side  by  side  with  the  powers  of  Nature — 
chafaclerize'3  also  by  intrinsic  particularity.  And  thus  the 
Egyptians  had  also  specific  divinities,  conceived  as  spiritu-al 
activities  and  forces ;  but  partly  intringiealli/  limited, — 
partly  [so,  as]  contemplated  under  natural  symbols. 

The  E^plHnn  Hermes  is  celebrated  as  eahihiting  the 
apiritiial  side  of  their  theism!  According  to  Jamblichus,  tiie 
Egyptian  priests  immeniortully  prefixed  to  all  their  inven- 
tions the  name  Hermes  :  Eratosthenes,  therefore,  called  his 
book,  which  treated  of  the  entire  science  of  Egypt — 
"Hermes."  Anubis  is  called  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Osiris.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  writinp;,  and  of 
science  generally  -^of  gTHTilhiHi 


I  astronomy^ 
It  was  he  who  first  diVMtJ  llie  day  iLto 
twelve  hours  :  he  was  moreover  the  first  lawgiver,  the  first  in- 
structor in  religious  observances  and  objects,  and  in  ^mnaatics 
and  orchestics  ;  aod  it  was  he  wlm  discovered  the  olive.  But, 
uotwit^tandiug  all  tbeae  spiritual  attributes,  this  divinity 
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ia  something  quite  other  than  the  God  of  Thought.     Otil? 
ticulsr  humau  arts  and  inventions  are  aasociuted  witu 


particu 


Not  only  BO  ;  but  lie  entirely  falls  back  into  involve- 
ment  in  existence,  and  is  degraded  under  physical  sytnbois. 
He  is  represented  with  a  doif's  head,  as  an  tmbrut^d  god: 
and  besides  this  mask,  a  ;^artieuliir  natural  object  is  bound 
up  with  the  conception  ot  this  divinity ;  for  he  is  at  the 
same  time  Siriua,  the  Uo^-Scar.  He  is  thus  as  limited  in 
respect  of  what  he  embodies,  as  seusuoua  in  the  positive 
existence  ascribed  to  him.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked, 
that  as  Ideas  and  Nature  are  not  distinguished  from  each 
other,  in  the  same  way  the  arts  aud  applianci^  of  human 
life  are  not  developed  and  arranged  bo  as  to  form  a  rational 
circle  of  aimssnd  meaas.  Ihua  medicine, — deliberation  re< 
Bpecting  corporeal  disease —as  also  the  wliole  range  of 
deliberation  aiid  resolve  with  regard  to  undertakings  in  life, 
—was  subjected  to  the  most  multifarious  superstition  in  the 
way  of  reliauce  on  oracles  and  magic  arts.  Astronomy  waa 
also  essentially  Astrology,  and  Medicine  an  affair  of  magic, 
but  more  particularly  of  Astrology.  All  aatrulogical  and 
sympathetic  superstition  may  be  traced  to  Egypt. 

Egvntiaa  WorsMp  is  chiefly  Zoolatry.  We  have  observed 
the  union  here  presented  between  me  Spiritual  and  the 
Natural:  the  more  advanced  and  elevated  side  of  this  con- 
ception ia  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians,  while  they  observed  the 
Spiritual  as  manifested  in  the  Nile,  the  Sun,  and  the  sowing 
of  seed,  took  the  same  view  of  the  life  of  animals.  To  us 
Zoolatry  ia  repulsive.  "We  may  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
adoration  of  liio  material  heaven,  but  the  worship  of  brutes 
iB  alien  to  us  ;  for  the  abstract  natural  element  seems  to  us 
more  generic,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  veueration. 
Tet  it  is  certain  that  the  nations  who  worshipped  the  Sun 
.  and  the  Stars  by  no  means  occupy  a  higher  grade  than  those 
who  adore  brutes,  but  contrariwise ;  for  in  the  brute  world 
'^'"Ttie  Egyptians  contemplate  a  hidden  and  incomprehensible 
priiicip.e.  We  also,  when  we  contemplate  the  life  and 
actions  of  brutes,  are  astonished  at  their  mstinct, — the  adap- 
tation of  their  movements  to  the  object  intended, — iheir 
restlessness,  escitability,  and  liveliness;  for  they  are  exceed- 
ingly quick  aud  discerning  in  pursuing  the  enda  of  their 
existeace,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time-  ^ent  aud_ahufi 
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no  within  themeelTea.  "We  c.imiot  make  out  wliat  i6  \a  thai 
"poBseBses ''  these  creaturea,  aud  cannot  rely  on  them.  A 
black  tom-cat,  with  its  glowing  ejea  aud  its  now  gliding, 
now  quick  and  darting  movement,  has  been  deemed  the 
presence  of  a  malignant  being — a  mysterious  reserved 
spectre ;  the  dog,  the  canary-bird,  on  the  contrary,  appear 
frieodly  and  sympathizing.  The  lower  animals  are  the  truly 
In  comprehensible.  A  taan  cannot  by  imagination  or  concep- 
tion enter  into  the  nature  of  a  (foy,  whatever  resembhince  he 
himself  might  have  to  it;  it  remains  something  altogether 
alien  to  him.  It  ja  in  two  departments  that  the  so-called 
Incomprehensible  meets  us — in  Jiving  Nature  and  in  Spirit. 
But  in  very  deed  it  is  only  in  Nature  that  we  have  to  en- 
counter the  Incomprehensible ;  for  the  being  manifest  to 
itself  ia  the  essence,  [supplies  the  very  definition  of  ]  Spirit : 
Spirit  understands  and  comprehends  Spirit.  The  obtuse 
self-con Bciousnea a  of  the  Egyptians,  therefore,  to  which  the 
thought  of  human  freedom  is  not  yet  revealed,  worships  the 
Bout  as  still  shut  up  within  aud  dulled  by  the  physical  or- 
ganization, and  sympathizes  with  brute  life.  We  find  a 
veneration  of  mere  vitality  among  other  nations  alao !  some- 
times eipreaBly,  as  ainoDg  the  Hindoos  and  all  the  Mon- 
golians; Bometimea  in  mere  traces,  aa  among  the  Jews: 
'"  Thou  ehalt  not  eat  the  blood  of  animals,  for  in  it  is  the  life 
of  the  animal."  The  Greeks  and  Komana  also  regarded 
birds  as  apecially  intelligent,  believing  that  what  in  the 
human  spirit  was  not  revealed — the  Incomprehensible  and 
Higher — was  to  be  found  in  them.  But  among  the  Egyptians 
this  worship  of  beasts  was  carried  to  excess  under  the  forms 
of  a  most  stupid  and  non-human  euperstition.  The  worship 
of  brutes  was  among  thera  a  matter  of  particular  aud  de. 
tailed  arrangement ;  eacluii*triet  had  a  bruti  jjeity  of  its  own 
— a  cat,  an  ibis,  a  crocodile,  Ac.     Great  establishments  were 

EroTided  tor  them  ;  beautiful  mate*  were  asaigned  them ;  and, 
ke  human  beings,  they  were  embalmedafter  death.  The  bulla 
were  buried,  but  with  their  horns  protruding  above  their 
graves ;  the  bulls  embodying  Apis  had  splendid  raonuraents, 
and  some  of  the  pyramids  must  be  looked  upon  as  Buch.  In 
one  of  those  that  have  been  opened,  there  was  found  in  tho 
most  central  apartment  a  beautiful  alabaster  cofHn  :  and  oa 
closer  examination  it  was  found  that  the  bones  enctn^ed  were 
tiuMO  of  the  01,     This  reverence  for  brutes  was  often  carried 
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n  killed  ^^1 


;ntail  death.  It  ia 
undria  killed  a  est, 
^vptiaos  murdered 
L  ^ings  perish  bj 


to  tlie  most  absurd  excexa 

deaignedl^r,  he  was  punished  «ith  death 

signed  killing  of  some  animals  might 

related,  that  once  when  a  IConan  in  Al 

an  inmirrectian  ensued,  in  which  the 

the  aggresaor.     They  would  let  hums 

famine,  rather  than  allow  the  sacred  aninuds  to  be  killed,  or 

the  prorision  made   for  them  trenched  upon.     Still  more 

than  mere  vitality,  the  univeraal  cu  eitie  of  productive  nature 

wsa  venerated  in  a  Pliallus-worehip ;  which  the  Greeks  also 

adopted  into  the  rites  paid  by  them  to  Dionyaus.     With 

this  womhip  the  greatest  ezeeeses  were  connected. 

The  brute  form  is,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  into  a 
By mbol :  it  is  also  partly  degraded  to  a  mere  hieroglyphical 
Bign.  I  ttfer  here  to  the  innumerable  figures  on  the  Efe^ 
tian  monunjeuts.  of  sparrow-hawka  or  falcons,  dung-beetles, 
Bcarabiei,  &c.  It  is  not  known  what  ideas  such  figures 
aymbolized,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  that  a  satisfactory 
view  of  this  very  obscure  subject  ia  attainable.  The  dung- 
beetle  ia  said  to  be  the  symbol  of  generation, — of  the  suu  and 
its  course;  the  Ibis,  that  of  the  Nile's  overflowing;  birds  of 
the  hawk  tribe,  of  prophecy — of  the  year— of  pity.  The 
strangeness  of  these  combinations  reamts  from  the  circum- 
stance that  we  have  not,  aa  in  our  idea  of  poetical  invention, 
a  general  conception  embodied  in  an  image  ;  but,  conversely, 
we  begin  with  a  concept  in  the  tiphere  of  sense,  and  imagina- 
tion conducts  us  into  the  same  sphere  again.  But  we  observe 
the  conception  liberating  itself  from  the  direct  animal  form, 
and  the  cDutiaued  contemplation  of  it;  and  that  which  was 
onlv  Burmi:jed  and  aimed  at  in  that  form,  advanciug  to  com- 
preliensibilitv  and  conceivableneas.  The  hidden  meaning— 
the  Spiritual — eraei^ea  aa  a  human  face  from  the  brute. 
The  multiform  sphmiea,  with  lions'  bodies  and  virgins' 
heada,  — or  aa  male  sphinxes  (^afSpoatfiyya)  with  beards, — are 
evidence  supporting  the  view,  that  the  meaning  of  theSpirituaJ 
ia  the  problem  whieh  the  Egyptians  proposed  to  themselves : 
as  the  enigma  generally  is  not  the  utterance  of  so 
unknown.  But  is  the  challenge  to  discover  it,  — implying ; 
to  be  revealed.  But  eonveraely,  the  human  form  is  mso  dis- 
figured bj^  a  brute  face,  with  tne  view  of  giving  it  a  specifio 
and  definite  expression.     Thti  refined  art  of  Greece  la  abl« 
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to  attain  a  ipecific  eipresaioii  through  the  spiritiinl  character 
given  to  an  image  in  the  form  of  beauty,  aud  daen  not  need 
to  deform  the  human  face  in  order  to  be  understood.  The 
B^'yptiana  appended  an  eiphination  to  the  huuian  forms, 
even  of  the  gods,  by  means  of  heads  and  maaka  of  bruten ; 
^nnbis  e.^.  has  a  dog'e  head,  Isis,  a  lion's  head  with  bull's 
horns,  &c.  The  priests,  also,  in  performing  their  functions, 
are  masked  as  falcons,  jackals,  bulls,  &c,  i  in  the  same  way 
the  surgeon,  who  has  taken  out  the  bowels  of  the  dead  (re- 
presented as  fleeing,  for  he  has  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  an 
object  once  hallowed  by  life) ;  ao  also  the  embalraers  and 
the  scribes.  The  sparrow-hank,  with  a  human  head  and 
outspread  winga,  denotea  the  aoul  flying  through  material 
space,  in  order  to  animate  a  new  body.  The  Egyptian 
imagination  also  created  new  forrna  -  combinations  of  differ- 
ent animals ;  serpents  with  bulla'  and  rams'  heads,  bodies  of 
lions  with  rams'  heads,  &c. 

We  thus  see  Egypt  intellectually  confined  by  a  narrow, 
involved,  close  view  of  Katiu^,  but  breaking  through  this; 
impelling  it  to  self-contradiction,  and  proposing  to  itself  the 
problem  which  that  contradiction  implies.  The  [Egyptian] 
principle  does  not  remain  satisfied  with  its  primary  condi- 
tions, but  points  to  that  other  meaning  and  spirit  which  lies 
concealed  beneath  the  aurface. 

In  the  view  just  given,  we  saw  the  Egyptian  Spirit  work- 
ing itaelf  free  from  natural  forma.  This  urging,  powerful 
Spirit,  however,  was  not  able  to  rest  in  the  subjective  con- 
ception of  that  view  of  thinga  which  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, but  was  impelled  to  present  it  to  external  conseioua- 
nesa  and  outward  vision  by  means  of  Art. — For  the  religion 
of  the  Eternal  One — the  Formless, — Art  is  not  only  unaatis- 
fying,  but — since  itaoWerf  essentially  and  exclusively  occupies 
the  thought — somethmg  sinftil.  But  Spirit,  occupied  with 
the  contemplation  of  particular  natural  forms,— ^eing  at 
the  same  time  a  striving  and  plastic  Spirit, — changes  the 
direct,  natural  view,  e.^.,  of  the  Nile,  the  Sun,  &c.,  to 
images,  in  which  Spirit  has  a  share.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
symbolizing  Spirit ;  and  as  such,  it  endeavours  to  master 
these  symbolizationa,  and  to  present  them  clearly  before  the 
mind.  The  more  enigmatical  and  obscure  it  is  to  itself,  so 
much  the  more  does  it  feel  the  impulse  to  labour  to  deliver 
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itself  from  its  impriHoameut,  and  to  gain  a  dear  objectii 

new  of  itnelf, 

It  is  the  diatinguiahing  feature  of  the  Egyptian  Spirit, 
that  it  Btands  before  ua  as  this  mighty  task-master,  it  i* 
flot  spleadour,  amusement,  pleasure,  or  the  like  that  it 
seeks.  The  force  which  urges  it  is  the  impulse  of  aelf-com- 
preheusion ;  and  it  has  no  other  material  or  ground  to  work 
on,  in  order  to  teach  itself  what  it  is — to  realize  itaelf  for 
itaell' — than  this  working  out  its  thoughts  in  stone ;  and 
what  it  engraves  on  the  stoue  are  its  enigmas,  -  these  hiero 
glyphs.  They  are  of  two  kinds — hieroglyphs  proper,  designed 
rather  to  oipresa  language,  and  having  reference  to  subjec- 
tive conception ;  and  a  class  of  lueroglypha  of  a  different  kiad, 
viz.  those  enormous  masses  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  with 
which  Egypt  is  covered.  While  among  other  nations  history 
consists  of  a  series  of  events, — as,  e.g.,  that  of  the  ^Romana, 
who  century  after  century,  lived  only  with  a  view  to  conquest, 
and  accomplished  the  subjugation  of  the  world, — ^the  x^jp- 
tiaas  raised  an  empire  equally  mighty — of  achievements 
in  works  of  art,  whose  ruins  prove  their  indeatructibility, 
and  which  are  greater  and  more  worthy  of  astomshment 
than  all  other  works  of  ancient  or  modern  time. 

Of  these  works  I  will  mention  no  others  than  those 
dev.oted  to  the  dead,  and  which  especially  attract  our  atten- 
tion. These  are,  the  enormous  excavations  in  the  hills  along 
the  Nile  at  Thehes,  whose  passages  and  chambera  are  entirely 
filled  with  mummies, — subterranean  abodes  as  large  as  the 
largest  mining  works  of  our  time :  next,  the  great  field  of 
the  dead  in  the  plain  of  Sais,  with  its  walls  and  vaults  : 
thirdly,  those  Wonders  of  the  World,  the  Pyramids,  whose 
destination,  though  stated  long  ago  by  Merodotus  and 
Diodorus,  has  been  only  recently  expressly  confirmed, — to 
the  effect,  viz.,  that  these  prodigious  crystals,  with  their 
geometrical  regularitv,  contain  dead  bodies :  and  lastly,  that 
most  astonishing  work,  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  of  which  one 
has  been  opened  by  Belzonl  in  modem  times. 

It  is  of  essential  moment  to  observe,  what  importance 
this  realm  of  the  dead  had  for  the  Egyptian :  we  may  thenca 
gather  what  idea  he  had  of  man.  For  m  the  Dead,  man  con- 
ceives of  man  as  stripped  of  all  adventitious  wrappages — aa 
reduced  to  hu  essential  nature.    But  that  which  a  people 
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regmrdH  as  man  in  liis  esa<?Qtial  cliaracteri sties,  that  it  Ui 
itself — Buch  is  its  cliuracter. 

In  the  first  place,  we  muat  here  cite  tlie  remarkable  fact 
which  HeoMbtas  tolls  ua,  tie.,  that  the  E|;yptifliia  were  the  ' 
first  to  express  the  thought  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal. 
But  this  proposition  that  the  soul  ia  immortal,  is  intended 
to  mean  that  it  is  sometlung  other  than  Nature  — that  Spirit 
is  inherently  independent.  The  n-e  plux  ultra  of  blesaedneas 
amone_-ths-  H i nd ooa,  waa  the  paeeing  owep  into  abstract 
unity, — into  Nothingness.  On  the  other  hand,  aubjeetivity, 
when~free,  ia  inherently  infinite  :  the  Kingdom  of  free 
Spirit  IB  therefore  the  Kingdom  of  the  Invisible, — such  as 
Hades  waa  conceived  by  the  Greeks.  This  presents  itself  to 
men  first  as  the  empire  of  death,— to  the  Egyptians  as  the 
Beahn  of  the  Bead. 

The  idea  that  Spirit  is  igiawtal,  involves  this, — that 
the  human  individual  inherently  poaseaaca.  infinite,  value. 
The  merely  ^Natural  appeara^imited,— absolutely  dependent 
upon  something  other  than  itaelf, — and  has  its  eiisteuce  in 
that  other ;  but  Immortality  involves  the  inherent  infinitude 
of  Spirit.  This  idea  ia  first  found  among  the  Egyptiana. 
But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  soul  was  known  to  the 
Egyptiana  previously  only  as  an  atom— that  ia,  as  something 
concrete  and  particular.  For  witli  that  view  is  immediately 
connected  the  notion  of  Metempsychosis — the  idea  that  the 
Boul  of  man  may  also  become  the  tenant  of  the  body  of  a 
brute.  Aristotle  too  speaks  of  tlus  idea,  and  despatches  it 
in  few  words.  Every  subject,  he  says,  has  its  particular 
organs,  for  its  peculiar  mode  of  action  :  ao  the  smith,  the 
carpenter,  each  for  his  own  croft.  In  like  manner  the 
human  soul  has  its  peculiar  organs,  and  the  body  of  a  brute 
cannot  be  its  domicile.  Pythagoras  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis  ;  but  it  could  not  find  much  support  among 
the  Greets,  who  held  rather  to  the  concrete.  The  Hindoos 
have  also  an  indistinct  conception  of  this  doctrine,  inasmuch 
as  irith  them  the  final  attainment  is  absorption  in  the  uni- 
versal Substance.  But  with  the  Egyptians  the  Soul, — the 
Spirit, — is,  at  any  rate,  an  affinnative  being,  although  only 
abstractedly  affirmative.  The  period  occupied  by  tlie  soul'i 
migrations  was  filed  at  three  thousand  years;  they  affirmedj 
however,  that  a  soul  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Osiris, 
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mu  not    Bubjecl  to   such  a  degradation, — for   Huch 
deem  it. 

It  is  well  known  tliattha  Egyptiare  embalmed  tlieir  dead  ; 
and  thus  imparted  sucii  a  degree  of  permanence,  ihat  they 
liave  been  preserved  even  to  the  present  day,  and  may  con- 
tinue aa  they  are,  for  many  centuries  to  come.  Thia  indeed 
Bcema  incorietst^nt  with  their  idea  of  immortality  ;  for  if  the 
soul  baa  an  independent  existence,  tbe  permanence  of  the 
body  seems  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  soul  is  recognized  as  a  permanent 
existence,  honour  should  be  shewn  to  the  body,  as  its  former 
abode.  The  Paraees  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  espoeed 
places  to  be  devoured  by  birds ;  but  among  them  the  soul  is 
regarded  aa  paaaing  forth  into  umrersal  eiiatence.  Where 
the  aoul  is  supposed  to  en jny  continued  existence,  the  body 
must  also  be  considered  to  have  some  kind  of  connection 
vith  thia  continuance.  Among  us,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Iminortality  of-the  Soul  assumes  the  liigb^  form  :  Spjrit 
^^is  in  and  Ibc  itaelf  etenjal ;  its  destiny  is  eternal  blessedii^. 
— The  Egyptians  made  their  dead  Into  mummies ;  and  did 
not  occupy  theraselvea  further  with  ihera  ;  no  honour  was 
paid  them  beyond  this.  Herodotus  relates  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  when  any  person  died,  the  women  went  about  loudly 
lamenting  ;  but  the  idea  of  Immortality  is  not  regnrded  in 
the  light  of  a  consolation,  aa  among  us. 

From  what  waa  said  aboTe,  respecting  the  works  for  the 
Dead,  it  ia  evident  that  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  their 
kings,  made  it  the  business  ot  their  life  to  build  tbeir 
sepulchre,  and  to  give  their  bodies  a  permanent  abode.  It 
is  remarkable  that  what  had  been  needed  for  the  business  of 
life,  was  buried  with  the  dead.  Thus  the  craflsmaa  had  bii 
tools  :  designs  on  the  cofS.n  shew  the  occupation  to  which 
the  deceased  had  devoted  himself ;  so  that  we  are  able  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  all  the  minutiw  of  his  con- 
dition and  employment.  Many  mummies  have  been  found 
with  a  roll  of  papjTus  under  their  arm,  and  this  waa  formerly 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  treasure.  But  these  roils  contain 
only  various  representations  of  the  pureuita  oi'  life,— together 
with  writings  m  the  Demotic  character.  They  hare  been 
deciphered,  and  the  discovery  has  been  made,  that  they  are 
alj  deeds  of  purchase,  relating  to  pieeea  of  ground  and  tha 
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lite  ;  in  wticli  everything  ia  most  minutely  recorded — even 
the  duties  that  had  to  be  paid  to  the  royal  chancery  on  tie 
occasion.  What,  theretbre,  a  person  bought  during  his  life,  is 
made  to  accompany  him — in  the  ehape  of  a  legal  document — 
in  death.  In  this  monumental  way  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  private  life  of  the  Egyptians,  as  with  that  of  the  / 
Bomnna  through  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.       ■^ 

After  the  death  of  an  Egyptian,  judgment  was  passed  upon 
him. — One  of  the  principal  representation s  on  the  sarco- 
phagi is  this  judicial  process  in  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
Osiris— with  Isis  behind  him — appears,  holding  a  balance, 
while  before  him  stands  the  soill  of  the  deceased.  But 
judgment  was  passed  on  the  dead  by  the  living  themBelvea ; 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  case  of  private  persons,  but  even 
of  kings.  The  tomb  of  a  certain  king  has  been  discovered 
— very  large,  and  elaborate  in  its  architecture — in  whose 
hieroglyphs  the  name  of  the  principal  person  is  obliterated, 
while  in  the  bas-reliei's  and  pictorial  designs  the  chief  flgnre  is 
erased,  Tliis  has  been  explained  to  import  that  tlie  honour 
of  being  thus  immortalized,  was  refused  this  king  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Dead. 

If  Denth  thuB  haunted  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians  during 
life,  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  disposition  was  melan- 
choly. But  the  thought  of  death  by  no  means  occasioned 
depression.  At  banquets  they  had  representations  of  the 
dead,  (as  Herodotus  relates,)  with  the  admonition  :  "  Eat  and 
drink,— such  a  one  wilt  thou  become,  when  thou  art  dead.'' 
Death  was  thus  to  them  rather  a  call  to  enjoy  Life.  Osiris 
himself  diis,  and  goes  down  into  the  realm  of  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  Egyptian  myth.  In  many 
places  in  Egypt,  the  sacred  grave  of  Oairia  was  exhibited. 
But  he  was  also  represented  as  president  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Invisible  Sphere,  and  as  judge  of  the  dead  in  it;  later 
on,  Serapia  exercised  this  function  in  his  place.  Of  Anubia- 
Hermes  the  myth  says,  that  he  embalmed  the  body  of  Oairia : 
this  Anubis  sustained  also  the  office  of  leader  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead  ;  and  in  the  pictorial  representations  he  stands, 
with  a  writing  tablet  in  hia  hand,  by  the  side  of  Osiris.  The 
reception  of  the  dead  into  the  Kingdom  of  Osiris  had  also  a 
profoLinder  import,  viz.,  that  the  individual  was  united  with 
OsiriEh     On  the  lida  of  the  sarcophagi,  therefore,  the  defunct         
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is  repre§ented  as  having  himBelf  became  Oairis  ;  and  in  deci- 
phering the  hieroglyphs,  the  idea  has  been  suggested  that 
the  kings  are  called  gods.  The  human  and  the  divine  are 
thus  exbibiled  as  united. 

It,  in  conclusion,  we  combine  what  has  been  said  here  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptian  Spirit  in  alt  its  sapects,  its 
pervading  principle  ie  found  to  be,  that  the  two  elements  of 
reality — Spirit  sunk  in  Nature,  and  the  inipuJseto  liberate  it 
— are  here  held  toeether  inharmonttniply  as  contending  elS 
ments.  We  behold  the  aatiU»esie  of  hatw^sad. Spirit, — 
not  the  primary  Immediate  Unity  [as  in  the  less  advanced 
nations],  nor  the  Concrete  TJnity,  where  Nature  is  posited 
only  as  a  basis  for  the  manifestation  of  Spirit  [as  in  the 
more  advanced];  in  coutmst  Hith  the  first  and  second  of 
these  Unities,  the  Egyptian  Unity — combining  contra- 
dictoiT  elements — occupitis  a  middle  place.  The  two  nides 
of  this  unity  are  held  iu  abstract  independence  of  each 
other,  aud  their  veritable  union  presented  only  aa  a  pro- 
blem. We  have,  therefore,  on  the  me  aide,  prodigious  con- 
fusion and  hmitatiou  to  the  particular;  barbarous  sensuality 
with  Africau  hardness,  Zoolatry,  and  sensual  enjoyment. 
It  is  stated  that,  in  a  public  market-place,  sodomy  was 
committed  hy  a  woman  with  a  goat.  Juvenal  relates,  that 
human  flesh  was  eaten  and  human  blood  drunk  out  of 
revenge.  The  olker  side  is  the  struggle  of  Spirit  for  libera- 
tion,— fancy  displayed  in  the  forms  created  by  art,  together 
with  the  abstract  understanding  shewn  in  the  mechanical 
labours  connected  with  their  production.  The  same  intetli- 
geuoe — the  power  of  altering  the  form  of  individual  existences, 
and  that  steadiast  thoughtl'ulness  which  can  rise  above  mero 
phenomena — shews  itself  in  their  police  and  the  mechanism 
of  tbe  State,  in  agricultural  economy,  &c. ;  and  the  contrast 
to  this  is  the  severity  with  which  their  customs  bind  them, 
and  the  superstition  to  'uhich  humanity  among  them  is 
inexorably  subject.  With  a  clear  uuderstanding  of  tbe 
present,  is  connected  tbe  highest  degree  of  inipulsiveneaa, 
daring  and  turbulence.  These  features  are  combined  iu  tbe 
stories  which  Herodotus  relates  to  ua  of  tbe  Egyptiana. 
They  much  resemble  the  tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights;  and  although  these  have  Bagdad  as  the  locality  of 
their  narration,  their  origin  is  no  more  limited  to  this  luxu- 
nouH  court,  ttua.  to  the  Arabian  oeonle,  but  must  be  portly 
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traced  to  Egypt,— aa  Von  Rammer  also  tliinks.  The  Arabian 
world  ia  quite  other  than  the  faucii'iil  and  enchanted  region 
there  described ;  it  has  much  more  simple  passions  and 
interests.  Love,  Martial  Daring,  the  Horse,  the  Sword,  are 
the  darling  subjects  of  the  poetiy  peculiar  to  the  Arabians. 
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The  Egyptian  Spirit  has  shewn  itaelf  to  us  as  in  all 
respects  shut  up  wtliin  the  limita  of  particular  cooceptio 
and,  as  it  were,  imbruted  in  them ;  but  likewise  stirring 
itself  within  these  limits, — paasiug  restlessly  from  one  par- 
ticular form  into  another.  This  Spirit  never  rises  to  the 
Universal  and  Hieher,  for  it  seems  to  be  blind  to  that ;  nor 
does  it  ever  withdraw  into  itseif:  yet  it  symbolizes  freely 
and  boldly  with  particular  eiiatence,  and  has  already  n 
tered  it.  All  that  is  now  required  is  to  posit  that  particular 
eiiatence— which  contains  the  germ  ot  ideality— as  ideal, 
and  to  comprehend  Universality  itselK,  which  is  already  poten- 
tially liberated  from  the  partieulara  involving  it.  •  It  is  the 
free,  joyful  Spirit  of  Qreece  that  accomplishes  this,  and 
makes  this  its  starting-point.  An  Egyptian  prieat  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  the  Qreeks  remain  eternally  children. 
We  may  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Egyptians  are  vigor- 
ous bof«,  eager  for  self-comprehension,  who  require  nothing 
but  clear  understanding  ot  themeelves  in  an  ideal  form,  in 
order  to  become  Young  Men.  In  the  Oriental  Spirit  there 
remains  as  a  basis  the  massive  substantiality  of  Spirit  im- 
mersed in  Nature.  To  the  Egyptian  Spirit  it  has  become 
impossible — though  it  is  still  involved  in  infinite  embarrass- 
ment— to  remain  contented  with  ikat.  The  rugged  African 
nature  disintegrated  that  primitive  Unity,  and  lighted  upon 
the  problem  n^osc  solution  la  Free  Spirit. 

That  the  Spirit  of  the  Egyptians  presented  itself  to  their 
consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  problem,  is  evident  from  the 
celebrated  inscription  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Goddess  Neith 

*  Abatructinne  were  to  inktf  Iho  plHWof  TiniilfHrln  Tbs  powfr  in  con- 
Dpct  purtkiilar  cancriiimua  as  nnnloeicai.  dot-a  <iiit  JiuL  full  ibartaflb* 
abilil;  to  coniiirditnid  Ibe  ynurai  idn  wbicb  liiiJu  theiu. — Ta. 
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■t  Sus  :  "  I  am  that  which  u,  thai  tchieh  leat,  and  that  la 
toiU  6t :  no  one  hat  lifted  my  veil."  Thia  inscriptioa  iodt- 
eatea  the  principle  of  the  Egypti&u  Spirit ;  though  the  opinion 
haa  often  been  eotertidlied,  that  its  purport  applies  to  ail 
times.  ProcluB  supplies  the  addition  :  "  The  Jruit  tohieh  1 
have  produeed  it  Heliot."  That  which  is  clear  to  itaelf  is, 
therefore,  the  result  of,  and  the  solution  of,  the  problem  in 
question.  Thia  lucidity  is  Spirit — the  Sou  of  Neith  the  con- 
cealed night-lovmg  divinity.  In  the  Egjptia»-N«tth,  Truth 
IB  etill.a-piohleiD-  The  G-reek,A))oUo  is  its  solution;  hia 
utterance  is:  "2£an,iaoui  th^telf."  In  thia  dictum  is  not 
intended  a  self-recognition  thaf^regards  the  epecialitiea  of 
one's  own  neaknesses  and  defects  :  it  is  not  the  individual  that 
18  admonished  to  become  acquainted  with  his  idiosyncrasy, 
but  humanity  in  general  is  summoned  to  self-kuowled^. 
This  mandate  was  given  for  the  Greeks,  and  iu  the  G-reek 
Spirit  humanity  exhibits  itself  in  its  clear  and  developed 
condition.  AVonderfully,  Lhen,  must  the  O-reek  legend  aui^ 
prise  u^  which  relates,  tliat  the  Sphinx — the  great  Egyptian 
Bvmbol — appeared  in  Thebes, uttering  the  words  :  "  What  ia 
that  which  in  the  morning  goea  on  four  leas,  at  mid-day  ou 
two,  and  in  the  evening  on  three  P"  (Edip us,  giving  the 
■oiution,  .3&«iT^recipitate<l  the  Sphinx  from  the  rock.  The 
BolutioQ  and  liberattou  of  that  Oriental  Spirit,  which  in 
Egypt  had  advanced  so  far  aa  to  propose  the  problem,  is 
certainly  this:  that  the  Inner  Being  [the  Essencej  of  Nature 
ia  Thought,  which  has  its  eiiatence  only  in  the  human  con- 
BciouaneBS.  But  that  time-honoured  antique  solution  given  by 
{£dipus — who  thus  shews  himself  possessed  of  knowli^iige—  la 
connected  with  a  dire  ignorance  of  the  character  of  liia  own 
actions.  The  rise  of  spiritual  illumination  in  the  old  royal 
house  ia  disparaged  by  connection  with  abominations,  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance ;  and  that  primeval  royalty  must — in  order 
to  attain  true  knowledge  and  moral  cleamesa — first  be 
brought  into  shapely  form,  and  be  harmouiaed  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Beautiful,  by  civil  laws  and  political  freedom. 

The  inward  or  ideal  trauHttion,  from  Egypt  to  Qreece  is 
as  just  exhibited.  But  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
great  Persian  kingdom,  and  the  historical  trauaition  take* 
place  when  the  Persian  world  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Greek,     Here,  for  the  firat  time,   an  historical  tracsitioB 
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meets  US,  viz.  in  tlie  fall  of  aa  empire.  China  and  ludia, 
SB  already  mentioned,  have  remainea,  —  Peraia,  has  not.  Tiie 
transition  to  Greece  ie,  iudeed,  iDternal ;  but  here  it  tthcwa 
itself  ftluo  externally,  as  a  transmission  of  sovereignty — an 
occurrence  which  from  this  time  forward  is  ever  and  aiiou 
repeated.  For  the  Greeks  surrender  the  sceptre  of  dominion 
and  of  civilization  to  the  Eomans,  and  the  Eoraaiia  are 
subdued  by  tlie  GJermans.  If  we  examine  tliis  fact  of  tran- 
sition more  closely,  the  oueBtion  suggfata  itaelf— for  ei- 
ample,  in  this  first  case  of  tne  kind,  viz.  Persia— why  it  sank, 
while  China  and  India  remain.  In  the  first  placewe  must  here 
banish  from  our  minds  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  duration, 
aa  if  it  had  any  advantage  as  compared  with  tniiisience  :  the 
imperidlmble  mountains  are  not  superior  to  the  quiekly  dis- 
mantled rose  exhaling  its  life  in  fragrance.  In  Persia  begins 
the  principle__of  Free  Spirit  as  contrasted  with  imprison- 
ment in  Nature  ;  "nrere^alural  esistence,  therefore,  loses 
its  bloom,  and  fades  away.  The  principle  of  separation  from 
Nature  is  found  in  the  Persian  Empire,  which,  therefore, 
occupies  a  higher  grade  than  those  worlds  immersed  in  the 
Natural.  Thg  jeceaaity  of  advance  bae  been. thereby  pro- 
qlairiied.  Spirit  has  disclosed  its  existence,  and  must  com- 
plete its  development.  It  is  only  when  dead  that  the 
Chinese  ia  held  in  reverence.  The  Hindoo  kille  himself— 
becomes  absorbed  in  Brahm  — undergoes  a  living  death  in 
the  condition  of  perfect  unconsciousness, — or  is  a  present 
god  in  virtue  of  his  birth.  Here  we  have  no  change  ;  no 
advance  is  admissible,  for  progress  is  only  possible  through 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Spirit.  With  tlie 
"Light"  of  the  Persians  begins  a  spiritual  view  of  things,  and 
here  Spirit  bids  adieu  to  Nature.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we 
first  find  (aa  occasion  called  us  to  notice  above,)  that  the 
objective  world  remains  free, — that  the  nations  are  not  en- 
slaved, but  are  left  in  possession  of  their  wealth,  their 
political  constitution,  and  their  religion.  And,  indeed,  thia 
IB  the  aide  on  which  Peraia  itself  shews  weakness  as  com- 
pared with  Greece.  For  we^  see  that  t!ie  Persians  eouid 
erect  no  empire  possessing  complete  organization;  that  they 
cqiild  not  '  infortn '  the  conquered  lands  with  their  prin- 
C^e,  and  were  utialtlc  .to  make  tbem_  into  a  harmonious 
^^□le,  but  were  obbged  to  be  content  with  an  aggregate  of 
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the  most  diverse  individnalitieB.  Among  theae  natioua  tha 
FersianB  secured  no  inwerd  rccogiiitiou  of  the  legitimacy 
of  tlicir  rule  ;  they  could  not  eatubliah  their  legal  priBciplea 
or  eDActmeniB,  and  in  organizing  their  dominion,  tliev 
only  coneidered  theuiselvea,  not  the  whole  extent  of  their 
empire,  Thun,  aa  Persia  did  not  constitute,  politically,..affitf 
Spirit,  it  appearciT  weak  in  con traet  with  Qreece.  It  was 
uj)t  the  effeminacy,  of  the  Peraiana  (although,  perhaps, 
Sabylon  infused  an  enervating  element)  that  ruined  them, 
but  the  unwieldy,  unorganixed  character  of  their  boat,  as 
matched  against  Greek  organizntiou ;  i.e.,  the  Buperior- prin- 
ciple overcame  the  inferior.  The  abatract  principle  of  the 
Persians  displayed  its  defectiveneBa  ae  an  unorganiicd,  in- 
compacted  union  of  disparate  contradictoriea  ;  lu  which  the 
Persian  doctrine  of  Light  stood  aide  hy  aide  with  3yrian 
voluptuousness  aod  luxury,  with  the  activity  and  courage  of 
the  sea-braviug  Phtenicians,  the  abstraction  of  pure  Thought 
in  the  Jewish  Ueligion,  and  the  mental  unrest  of  Egypt ;— an 
agg(£gate  of  demetrtB,  which  awaited  their  ideoUiialMn,  and 
could  receive  it  only  in _^'«4ii(/jyi(^a/(Vy.  The  Greeka  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  people  in  whom  these  elements  inter- 
penetrated each  other  :  Spirit  became  iutros  pec  live,  tri- 
umphed over  particularity,  and  thereby  emancipated  itself. 
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AuoNa  the  Greeks  we  feel  ourBelves  immediately  at 
home,  for  we  are  io  the  region  of  Spirit ;  and  though  the 
origin  of  the  nation,  as  also  its  philological  peculiarities, 
may  be  traced  farther— even  to  India — the  proper  EmcrgeQce, 
the  true  Paliugenesia  of  Spirit  must  be  looked  for  in  Greece 
first.  At  an  earlier  stage  I  compared  the  Greek  world  with 
the  period  of  adolescence  ;  not,  indeed,  in  that  seuse,  that 
youth  bears  within  it  a  seriouB,  ajiticipative  destiny,  and 
consequently  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  culture  urges 
towards  an  ulterior  aim, — n-isenting  thus  an  inherently  in- 
complete and  immature  lotb-,  und  being  then  most  defective 
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when  it  would  deem  itself  perfect, — but  in  ihat  sense,  that 
jouth  does  not  yet  present  the  activity  of  work, — doea  not 
yet  exert  itself  tor  a  definite  intelligent  aim,^ — but  rather 


exhihits  a  concrete  frealmess  of  the  bouI  b  lif< 


It 


appea 


,  actual  world,  as  Incarnate  Spirit  and 
Spiritualizud  Sense, -in  a  Unity  which  owed  ita  origin  to 
Spirit.  Greece  presents  to  ua  tlie  cheerful  aspect  of  youth- 
ful freshneaa,  of  Spiritual  vitality.  It  ia  here  first  that 
advancing  Spirit  makea  ilaelf  the  content  of  its  Tolition  and 
its  knowledge  ;  but  in  Huch  a  way  that  State,  Family,  Law, 
IteligioD,  are  at  the  same  time  objects  aimed  at  by  indi- 
viduality, while  the  latter  is  individuality  only  in  virtue  of 
thoae  aijna.  The  [full-grown]  man,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes 
his  life  to  labour  for  an  objective  aim;  which  he  pursues 
consistently,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  individuality. 

The  higheat  form  that  floated  before  Qreek  iraaginntion 
waa  Achilles,  the  Son  of  the  Poet,  the  Homeric  Youth  oif 
the  Trojan  War.  Homer  is  the  element  in  which  the  Qreek 
world  lives,  as  man  does  in  the  air.  The  Greek  life  is  a  truly 
youthful  achievement.  Achillea,  the  ideal  youth  of  poetry, 
commenced  it ;  Alexander  thfi  Great,  the  ideal  youth  uf 
reality,  confluded  it.  Both  appear  in  contest  with  Asis. 
Achilles,  as  the  principal  figure  iu  the  national  expedition 
of  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  doea  not  stand  at  ita  head,  but 
ia  subject  to  the  Chief  of  Chiefs  ;  he  cannot  he  made  the 
leader  without  becoming  a  fantnstio  untenable  conception. 
On  the  contrary,  the  second  youth,  ^Jaseader-— the  treeat 
and  finest  intlividuality  that  the  real  world  haa  ever  pro- 
ceed— advances  to  the  bead  of  this  youthful  life  that  haa 
now  perfected  itself,  and  accomplishes  the  revenge  against 
Aaia. 

We  have,  then,  to  distinguish  three  periods  in  Greek 
faiatory  :  the  first,  that  of  the  growth  of  real  Individuality  ; 
the  second,  that  of  its  independence  and  prosperity  in  ex- 
temal  oonqueat  (through  contact  with  the  previous  World- 
historical  people)  ;  and  the  third,  the  period  of  its  decline  and 
fall,  in  its  encounter  with  the  succeeding  organ  of  World- 
History.  The  period  from  ita  origin  to  its  internal  oomplete- 
uesa,  (that  which  enables  a  people  to  make  head  against  its 

tredecessor)  includea  its  primary  culture.   If  the  nation  has  a 
Mtia — such  OS  the  Grttek  world  hai  iu  the  Oreatal — a  foreign 
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culture  enters  aa  au  element  into  its  primary  condition,  and 
it  has  a  double  culture,  one  original,  the  other  of  foreign 
suggestion.  The  uniting  of  these  two  elements  couatitutea 
its  training  ;  and  the  first  period  enda  with  the  combination 
of  itB  forci-B  to  produce  ita  real  and  proper  vigour,  which 
then  tuma  againat  the  very  element  that  had  been  its 
basis.  The  second  period  is  that  of  victoiy  and  prosperity. 
But  while  the  nation  directa  its  energies  outwards,  it  be- 
comes unfaithful  to  its  prineiplea  at  home,  and  intemol 
dissension  follows  upon  the  ceasing  of  the  eiternal  excite- 
ment. In  Art  and  Science,  too,  this  shews  itself  in  the 
separation  of  the  Ideal  from  the  B«al.  Here  ia  the  point  ot 
decline.  The  third  period  is  that  of  ruin,  through  contact 
with  the  nation  that  embodies  a  higher  Spirit.  The  same 
procees,  it  may  be  stated  once  for  all,  will  meet  ua  iu  the 
life  of  every  world-historical  people. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  GREEK  SPIRIT. 

Gkeece  ia  [that  form  of]  the  Substantial  [i.e.  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Principle,']  whieh  is  at  the  some  time  indiviiiual. 
~^"-The  Univeraal  [the  Abstract],  as  such,  is  overcome  ;*  the 
i-  k  -BBbmeraioHin.  Mature  no  longer  exists,  and  consentaneously 

jyj  "^the  unwiehly  character  o^  geographical  relations  baa  alao 

vanished.  The  country  now  uuder  consideration  ia  a  sec- 
tion of  territory  apreoding  itself  in  varioua  forma  through 
the  sea,^a  multitude  of  islands,  and  a  continent  which 
itself  exhibits  inaular  features.  The  Peloponnesus  is  con- 
nected with  the  continent  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  ;  the 
whole  of  Qreece  ia  indented  by  bays  in  numberless  shapes. 
The  partition  into  small  divisions  of  territory  is  the  universal 
characteristic,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  relationship  and 
connection  between  them  is  facilitated  by  the  sea.  We  find 
here  mountains,  piains,  valleys,  and  streams  of  limited  ex- 
tent T  no  great  river,  no  absolute  Valley-Plain  preaentB'it. 
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self;  but  the  ground  is  diyereiSed  by  moiintains  and  rireira 
in  such  «  way  as  to  allow  no  prominence  to  ft  single  masBive 
feature.  We  see  no  Bueb  diuplay  of  phyaical  grandeur  as  ia 
eibibited  in  the  East, — no  stream  such  as  the  Glanges,  the 
Indus,  &c.,  on  whose  plains  a  race  dehyered  over  to  mono- 
tony is  stimulated  to  no  change,  because  its  borizoti  always 
eibibits  one  unvarying  form.  On  the  contrary,  that  ditided 
and  multiform  character  everywhere  prevails  which  perfectly 
corresponds  with  the  varied  Life  ot  Greek  races  and  the 
versatiUty  of  the  Greek  Spirit. 

This  is  the  elementary  character  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Greeks,  implying  the  origination  of  their  culture  from  inde- 
pendent individualities; — a  condition  in  wbich  individuals 
take  their  own  gruLind,  aud  are  not,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, patriarehally  united  by  a  bond  of  Nature,  but 
realize  a  union  through  some  otiier  medium,  —  through  Law 
and  Custom  having  the  sanction  of  Spirit.  For  beyond  all 
other  nations  that  of  Greece  attained  its  form  by  t/rowih, 
Ac  the  origin  of  their  national  unity,  sepuratioa  aa  a  generic 
feature  —  inherent  distinetnesa  of  character — is  the  chief  point 
that  has  to  be  considered.  The  first  phase  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  this,  constitutes  the  primary  period  of  Greek  culture  j 
aud  only  through  such  distinctneeB  of  character,  and  such  a 
subjugation  of  it,  was  the  beautiful  free  Greek  Spirit  pro- 
duced. Of  this  principle  we  must  have  a  clear  conception. 
It  is  a  auperiieial  and  absurd  idea  that  such  a  beautiful  and 
truly  free  life  can  be  produced  by  a  process  so  incomplex  aa 
the  development  of  a  race  keeping  within  the  bmits  of 
blood -relation  ship  and  frieudship.  Even  the  plant,  which 
euppliea  the  nearest  analogy  to  such  a  cobn,  liomogeneous 
unfolding,  lives  and  grows  only  by  means  of  the  antithetic 
activities  of  light,  air,  and  water.  The  only  real  antithesis 
that  Spirit  can  have,  is  itself  spiritual  i  viz.,  its  inherent 
heterogeneity,  through  which  alone  it  acquires  the  power  of 
realizing  itself  as  Spirit.  The  history  of  Greece  exhibits  at 
its  commencement  this  interchange  and  mixture  of  partly 
homesprung,  partly  quite  foreign  stocks  ;  and  it  was  Attica 
itself— whose  people  was  destined  to  attain  the  acme  of 
Hellenic  bloom — that  was  the  aaylura  of  the  most  variouu 
stocks  and  families.  Every  world-historical  people,  except 
the  Asiatic  kingdoms, — which  stand  detuched  from  the  grtvod 
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feiatorical  catena,— has  been  formpd  in  this  way.  TliUB  tiM 
Greeha,  like  the  Uomaus,  developed  themselves  from  a 
eolluvieg—i.  confliii  of  the  moHt  various  nationa.  Of  the 
multitude  of  tribes  which  we  meet  in  &reece,  we  cannot  say 
whieli  wa.1  the  origiDol  Greek  people,  and  which  imniignited 
from  foreign  lands  and  diaLatit  parts  of  the  globe  ;  for  the 
period  of  which  we  apeak  belongs  entirely  to  tlie  uabis- 
torii-al  and  obscure.  The  Pelatgi  were  at  that  time  a  prin- 
cipal race  in  G-reece.  The  most  various  attetnpta  have  been 
made  by  the  learned  to  harmonize  the  confused  and  con- 
tradictory account  which  we  have  respecting  them,— a  hazy 
and  obscure  period  being  a  special  object  and  stimulus  to 
erudition.  iUemarkable  as  the  earliest  centres  of  inciuient 
culture  are  Thrace,  the  native  land  of  Orpheus, — and  Thea- 
saly  ;  countries  which  at  a  later  date  retreated  more  or  less 
into  the  background.  From  PlithioCia,  the  country  of 
Achilles,  proceeds  the  common  name  Hellfnet, — a  name 
which,  as  Thucydidea  remarks,  presents  itself  aa  little  in 
Bomer  in  tbis  comprehensive  sense,  as  the  term  Barbariani, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  were  not  yet  clearly  distinguished. 
It  must  be  left  to  special  history  to  trace  the  several  tribes, 
and  their  transformations.  In  general  we  may  assume,  that 
the  tribes  and  individuals  were  proue  to  leave  their  country 
when  too  great  a  population  occupied  it,  and  that  conse- 
quently these  tribes  were  in  a  migratory  condition,  and 
practised  mutual  depredation.  "Even  now,"  says  the  dis- 
cerning Thucydides,  "the  Ozolian  Locriana,  the  ^toiians, 
And  Acarnauians  retain  theirancieut  mode  of  life  ;  the  custom 
of  carrying  weapons,  too,  has  maintained  itself  among  them 
as  a  relic  of  their  ancient  predatory  habits."  Bespecting 
the  Athenians,  he  says,  that  they  were  the  first  who  laid  aside 
Brms  in  time  of  peace.  In  such  a  state  of  things  agriculture 
was  not  pursued;  the  inhabitants  had  not  only  to  defend 
themselves  against  freebooters,  but  also  to  contend  with 
■wild  beasts  (even  in  Herodotus's  time  many  lions  infested 
the  banks  of  the  Nestus  and  Achelous) ;  at  a  later  time 
tame  cattle  became  especially  an  object  of  plunder,  and  even 
after  agriculture  had  become  more  general,  men  were  still 
entrapped  Bud  sold  for  slaves.  In  depicting  this  original 
condition  of  Greece,  Thucydides  goes  still  ftirtber  into  d» 
tail. 
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Greece,  then,  was  in  this  state  of  turbulence,  inaeeurity, 
and  rapine,  and  its  tribee  were  continually  migratiug. 

The  other  element  in  which  the  natinnal  life  of  tho 
Hellenes  was  versed,  was  the  Sea.  The  physique  of  their 
country  led  thera  to  this  amphibious  existence,  and  silawed 
them  to  akim  freely  over  the  waves,  as  they  spread  them- 
BelveB  freely  over  the  land, — not  roving  about  like  the 
nomad  populations,  nor  torpidly  vegetating  like  thoae  of  the 
river  districts.  Piracy,  not  trade,  was  the  chief  object  of 
maritime  occupations ;  and,  as  yie  gather  from  Homer,  it 
was  not  yet  reckoned  discreditable.      The    auppresaion  of 

tiiracy  is  aacribed  to  Minoa,  and  Crete  is  renowned  as  the 
and  where  security  was  first  eujoved;  I'or  thitre  the  state  of 
things  which  we  meet  with  again  in  Sparta  was  early 
realized,  vis.,  the  establishment  iu  power  of  one  party,  and 
the  BuhjugBtion  of  the  other,  which  was  compelled  to  obey 
and  work  for  the  former. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  heterogeneity  as  an  element  of 
the  Greek  Spirit,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  rudimenti 
of  Greek  civilization  are  connected  with  the  advent  of 
foreigners.  This  origin  of  their  moral  life  the  Greeks  have 
preserved,  with  gratel'ul  recollection,  in  a  form  of  recogni- 
tion whinh  we  may  call  mythological.  In  their  mythology 
we  have  a  definite  record  of  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
by  Triptoiemua,  who  was  inatructeil  by  Ceres,  and  of  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  Ac.  Prometheua,  whose  origin  ia  referred 
to  the  distant  Caucasus,  is  celebrated  as  having  first  taught 
men  the  production  and  the  use  of  fire.  The  introduction 
of  iron  waa  likewise  of  great  importance  to  the  Greeks ;  and 
while  Homer  speaks  only  of  bronze,  .^achylus  calls  iron 
"Scythian."      The   introduction  of   the  olive,  of  the  art   of 

rlnniug  and  weaving,  and  the  creation  of  the  horse  by  Posei- 
0,  belong  to  the  same  category. 

More  historical  than  these  rudiments  of  culture  is  the 
alleged  arrival  of  foreign&rt ;  tradition  tells  us  how  the 
varioua  states  were  founded  by  such  foreigners.  Thus, 
Athena  owes  its  origin  to  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  whose  his- 
tory, however,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  race  of  Deu- 
calion, the  son  of  Prometheus,  ia  brought  into  connection 
with  the  varioua  Greek  tribes.  Pelops  of  Phrygia,  the 
son  of  Tantalus,  is  also  mentioned ;  next,   Donaus,  from 
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E^pt ;  from  him  descend  AcriaiuB,  Danae,  and  Pcmeaa. 
PeiopB  is  said  to  hare  brought  great  wealtb  with  him  to  tlia 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  acquired  great  respect  and  power 
there.  Danaiis  settled  in  Argoa.  Especially  important  is 
the  arrival  of  Cadmus,  of  Pliceoician  origin,  with  whom 
phonetic  writing  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece; 
Herodotus  refers  it  to  Phcenicia,  and  ancient  inscriptiona 
then  extant  are  cited  to  support  the  asaertion,  Cadmus, 
according  to  the  legend,  founded  Thebea. 

We  thus  observe  a  colonization  by  civilized  peoplea,  who 
were  in  advance  of  the  Greeks  in  point  of  culture  :  though 
WB  cannot  compare  this  colonization  with  that  of  the  English 
in  North  America,  for  the  latter  have  not  been  blended  with 
the  aborigines,  but  have  dispossessed  them  ;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  settlers  in  Greece  the  adventitious  and  autoch> 
thonic  elementB  were  mixed  together.  The  date  assigned 
to  the  arrival  of  these  colonists  is  very  remote — the  14th  and 
15th  century  B.C.  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  founded  Thebes 
about  1490  B.C. — a  date  with  which  the  Eiodus  of  Moses 
from  Egypt  (1500  B.C.)  nearly  coincides,  Amphictyon  is 
also  mentioned  among  the  Founders  of  Greek  institutions ; 
ho  ia  said  to  have  established  at  Thermopjlie  a  union  be- 
tween many  amnll  tribes  of  Hellas  proper  and  Tbeasaly, — a 
combination  with  which  the  great  Ampbictyonic  league  is 
said  to  have  originated. 

These  foreigners,  then,  are  reputed  to  have  established 
filed  eentrei  in  Greece  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  and  the 
founding  of  royal  houses.  In  Argolia,  the  walJa  of  which 
the  ancient  fortresses  consisted,  were  called  Cyclopian  ;  some 
of  them  have  been  discovered  even  in  recent  times,  since,  on 
account  of  their  solidity,  they  are  indestructible. 

These  walls  consist  partly  of  irregular  blocks,  whose  in- 
terstices are  filled  up  with  small  stones, — partly  of  masses  of 
stones  carel'ully  fitted  into  each  other.  Such  walla  are  those 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycenfe.  Even  now  the  gate  with  the  lions, 
at  MjcenfB,  can  be  recognized  by  the  description  of  Pau- 
saniaa.  It  is  stated  of  Prcatus,  who  ruled  in  Arsos,  that  he 
brought  with  him  from  Lycia  the  Cyclopes  who  biult  these 
walla.  It  is,  however,  aupposed  that  they  were  erected  by 
tlie  ancient  Pelasgi.  To  the  fortresses  protected  by  such. 
walls  the  princes  of  the  heroic  times  generally  attached  their 
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ftwellingB.  Especially  remarkabie  are  the  Treasure-housea 
built  by  them,  euch  as  the  IVeapure-liouae  of  Minyas  ai 
Ortliomenup,  a.iid  that  of  Atreua  at  Mycena,  Tbeae  fortressfeB, 
theu,  were  tlie  nuclei  of  smaU  states ;  they  gave  a  greater 
Becurity  to  apiculture  ;  they  pr<jtected  commercial  inter- 
course againat  robbery.  They  were,  however,  aa  Thucydides 
informs  us,  not  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
on  account  of  piracy;  maritime  towns  being  of  later  date. 
Thus  with  thoae  royal  abodes  originated  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  society.  The  relation  of  princes  to  subjects,  and  to 
each  other,  we  learn  beat  from  Homer.  It  did  not  depend 
on  a  state  of  things  established  by  law,  but  on  superiority 
in  riches,  posseasionB,  martial  accoutre meuts,  pereonal  bra- 
very, preeminence  in  insight  and  wisdom,  ajid  lastly,  on 
descent  and  ancestry ;  for  the  princea,  as  heroes,  were  re- 
garded as  of  a  higher  race.  Their  subjects  obeyed  them,  not 
as  distinguished  from  tbem  by  conditions  of  Caste,  nor  as  in 
a  Btateof  serfdom,  nor  in  the  patriarchal  relation — according 
to  which  the  chief  is  only  the  head  of  the  tribe  or  family  to 
which  all  belong — nor  yet  aa  the  result  of  the  eipreas  neces- 
sity  for  a  coustitutioual  governtnent ;  but  only  from  the 
need,  universally  felt,  of  being  held  together,  and  of  obeying 
a  ruler  ai'customed  to  commano — without  envy  and  ill-will 
towards  hiin.  The  Prince  liasjiiat  so  much  personal  authority 
as  he  poBBeasea  the  ability  to  acquire  and  to  assert ;  but  as 
this  superiority  is  only  the  individually  heroic,  resting  on 
peraouol  merit,  it  does  not  continue  long.  Thus  in  Homer 
W8  Bee  the  suitora  of  Penelope  taking  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  absent  Ulysses,  without  siiowing  the  slightest 
respect  to  hia  son.  AchilleB,  in  his  inquiries  about  his  father, 
when  VlyBses  descends  to  Hades,  indicates  the  supposition 
that,  OS  he  is  old,  he  will  be  no  longer  honoured.  Manners 
are  still  very  simple  :  princes  pre]>are  their  own  repasts;  and 
Diysses  labours  at  the  construction  of  his  own  house.  In 
Homer's  Hind  we  find  a  Kiugof  Kings,  ageueraliasimoin  the 
great  national  undertaking, — but  the  other  magnates  environ 
him  aa  a  freely  deliberating  council  -  the  prince  is  honoured, 
but  he  is  obliged  to  arrange  everytliing  to  the  satisfaction  ot 
the  others  ;  he  indulges  in  violent  conduct  towards  Achilles, 
but,  in  revenge,  the  latter  withdraws  from  the  struggle. 
Equally  ha  is  the  relation  of  the  seyera]  chiefs  to  the  people  at 
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large,  among  whom  tbere  are  alwayg  individuala  who  claim 
Bttcntion  and  reajiect.  The  various  peoples  do  not  6g1it  ai 
mercenaries  of  the  prince  in  hia  battles,  nor  aa  a  stupid  serf- 
like  herd  driven  to  the  contest,  nor  yet  in  their  own  interest; 
but  OS  the  companions  of  their  honoured  chieftain, — aa  wjt^ 
neaaea  of  his  esploits,  and  his  defenders  in  peril.  A  perfect 
resemblance  to  these  relaLions  is  also  presented  in  the  Greek 
Pantheon.  Zeus  is  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  but  each  one  of 
them  has  his  own  will ;  Zeua  respects  them,  and  tbej  him : 
he  may  sometimes  scold  and  threaten  them,  and  tliey  then 
allow  Lis  will  to  prevail,  or  retreat  grumbling  ;  but  they  do 
not  permit  matters  to  come  to  an  extremity,  and  Zeua 
BO  arranges  matters  on  the  whole — by  mailing  this  concession 
to  one,  that  to  another — aa  to  produce  satiafaction.  In 
the  terrestrial,  aa  well  aa  in  the  Olympian  world,  there  is, 
therefore,  only  a  lax  bond  of  unity  maintained ;  royalty  has 
not  yet  become  monarchy,  for  it  is  only  in  a  more  extensile 
society  that  the  need  of  the  latter  is  lelt. 

While  this  atate  of  things  prevailed,  and  social  relations 
were  such  as  have  been  described,  tliat  atriking  and  great 
event  took  place — the  union  of  the  whole  of  GreeCe  in  a 
national  undertaking,  viz.,  the  Trojan  War;  with  which 
began  that  more  extensive  connection  with  ^sia  which  had 
very  important  results  for  the  Greeks.  (The  expedition  of 
Jaaon  to  Colchis — also  mentioned  by  the  poets^ — and  which 
bears  an  earlier  date,  was,  as  compared  with  the  war  of  Troy, 
a  very  limited  and  isolated  undertaking.)  The  occasion  of 
that  united  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality  by  tlie  aon  of  an  Asiatic  prince,  in 
carrying  off  the  wife  of  his  host.  Agamemnon  aasembies 
the  princes  of  Greece  tlirough  the  powerand  influence  which 
he  posaeases.  Thucydidea  ascribes  his  authority  to  his  here- 
ditary sovereignty,  combined  with  naval  power  (Horn.  U.  ii, 
108),  in  which  he  waa  far  superior  to  the  rest.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  combination  was  effected  without  external 
compulsion,  and  that  the  whole  armament  was  convened 
simply  on  the  strength  of  individual  conisent.  The  Hellenes 
were  then  brought  to  act  unitedly,  to  an  extent  of  which 
there  ia  no  Bubaequent  example.  The  result  of  their  exer- 
tions  waa  the  conqueat  and  deatruction  of  Troy,  though  they 
hod  no  design  of  making  it  a  pemianeut  posaeasion.     Ka 
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eitprnal  result,  therefore,  in  tte  way  of  Hettlement  ensued, 
suy  more  thau  an  enduring  politicnl  union,  as  the  effect  ol 
the  uniting  of  the  nation  in  the  accompliBiiment  of  this  sin- 
gle achievement.  But  the  poet  supplied  an  imperiahahle 
portraiture  of  their  youth  and  of  their  national  spirit,  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Greek  people ;  and  the  picture  of  this 
beautiful  human  heroism  hovered  as  a  directing  ideal  before 
their  whole  development  and  cultnre.  So  likewise,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  see  the  whole  of  Christendom  united  to  at- 
tain one  object — the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  but, 
in  apite  of  all  the  victories  achieved,  with  just  as  little  per- 
manent result.  The  Crusadea  are  the  Trojan  "War  of  newly 
awakened  Christendom,  waged  against  the  simple,  homo- 
geneous clearness  of  Mahometanii^m. 

The  royal  liouaes  perished,  partly  as  the  consequence  of 
particular  atrocities,  partly  through  gradual  extinction. 
There  was  no  strictly  moral  bond  connecting  them  with  the 
tribes  which  they  governed.  The  same  relative  position  is 
occupied  by  the  people  and  the  royal  housea  in  the  Greek 
IVagedy  also.  The  people  is  the  Chorus, — passive,  deedleas; 
tbe  heroes  perform  the  deeds,  and  incur  the  consequent  res- 
ponsibility. There  is  nothing  in  common  between  them ; 
the  people  have  no  directing  power,  but  only  appeal  to  the 
goda.  Such  heroic  personalities  as  those  of  the  princes  in 
question,  are  so  remarkably  suited  for  subjects  of  dramatic 
art  on  this  very  account — that  they  form  their  resolutions 
independently  and  individually,  and  are  not  guided  by  uni- 
versal Iftwa  oin'ling  on  every  citizen;  their  conduct  and 
their  ruin  is  individual.  The^eople  appears  separated  from 
the  royal  houses,  and  these  are  reg'arded  as  an""  alien 
bt>dy^-a"tngh:S  race,  fighting  out  the  battles  and  under- 
going the  penalties  of  their  fate,  for  themselves  alone. 
Royalty  having  performed  that  which,  it  had  to  perform, 
thereby  rendered  itself  superfluous.  The  several  dynasties 
are  the  agents  of  their  own  destruction,  or  perish  not  as  tlie 
result  of  animosity,  or  of  struggleB  on  the  side  of  the  people: 
rather  the  families  of  the  sovereigns  are  lett  in  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  their  power— a  proof  that  the  democratic  govern- 
ment which  followed  is  not  regarded  as  something  absolutely 
diverse.  How  sharply  do  the  annole  of  other  times  contrast 
with  this  1 
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This  fall  of  the  royal  hooaea  occnrg  afler  the  Trow 
and  many  changes  dow  present  themselves.  The  Felopon- 
Deaus  waa  conquered  by  the  Heratlidie,  who  introduced  a 
calmer  state  of  things,  which  was  not  again  interrupted  by 
the  incessant  migrationB  of  races.  The  history  now  beconiea 
more  obecure ;  and  though  the  aeTeral  occurrences  of  the 
Trojan  war  are  very  circumstantially  described  to  uh,  we  are 
uncertain  respecting  the  important  transactions  of  the  tirne 
immediately  following,  for  a  space  of  many  centuries.  No 
united  undertaking  distinguishes  them,  unless  we  regard  as 
Buch  that  of  which  Thucydidea  speaks,  viz.,  the  war  between 
t)ie  Cbalcidiaus  and  Eretrians  in  fluboea,  in  which  many 
nations  took  part.  The  towns  vegetate  in  iaolation,  or  at 
most  distinguish  themselves  by  war  with  their  neighbours. 
Yet,  they  enjoy  prosperity  in  this  isolated  condition,  bv 
means  ot  trade ;  a  kind  of  progress  to  which  their  being 
rent  bj  many  party .atrugglea  offers  no  opposition.  In  the 
same  way,  we  observe  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  towua  of 
Italy— which,  both  internally  and  eitemally,  were  engaged 
in  continual  struggle — attaining  so  high  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity. The  flourishing  state  of  the  Greek  towns  at  that 
time  is  proved,  according  to  Thucydidea,  also  by  the  colonies 
Bent  out  in  every  direction.  Thus,  Athens  colonized  Ionia 
andseveralislandfi)  andcolonieslromthePelopDniieBUBsettled 
in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
relatively  mother  states  ;  e.ff.  Miletus,  which  founded  many 
cities  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea.  This  sending  out 
of  colonies — especially  during  the  period  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  Cyrus — presents  us  with  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon. It  can  be  thus  explained.  In  the  several  towns 
the  people  had  the  governmental  power  in  their  hands,  since 
they  gave  the  final  decision  in  political  affairs.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  long  repose  enjoj'cd  hy  them,  the  population 
and  the  development  of  the  ccmmuuity  advanced  rajiidlyj 
ind  the  immediate  result  was  the  amassing  of  great  riches, 
contemporaneously  with  which  fact  great  want  and  poverty 
make  their  appearance.  Industry,  in  our  sense,  did  not 
exist ;  and  the  lands  n'ere  soon  occupied.  Nevertheleu 
a  part  of  t^he  poorer  classes  would  not  submit  to  the  degra- 
dationa  of  poverty,  for  every  one  felt  liimself  a  free  citazen. 
Tlie  onlv  expedient,  therefore,  that  remained,  was  coloui^ 
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I.  In  nnother  countir,  tboae  who  suffered  distreBS  in 
jr  owD,  might  seek  a  free  soil,  and  gain  a  living  as  free 
I  by  ita  cultivation.  Colonization  thus  became  a 
meana  of  maintaining  some  degree  of  equality  among  the 
citizens  ;  but  this  meana  is  only  a  palliative,  and  the  origi- 
nal inequality,  founded  on  the  difference  of  property,  imme- 
diately reappears.  The  old  pasaiona  were  rekindled  with 
fresh  violence,  and  riches  were  soon  made  use  of  for  se- 
curing power :  tlius  "  Tyrants "  gained  ascendancy  in  the 
cities  of  Greece,  Thueydidea  says,  "  When  Greece  increased 
in  riches.  Tyrants  arose  in  the  cities,  and  the  Greeks  devoted 
themselves  more  zealously  to  the  sea."  At  the  time  of 
Cyrua,  the  History  of  Greece  acquires  its  peculiar  interest ; 
we  Bee  the  various  states  uow  displaying  tiieir  particular 
character.  This  is  the  date,  too,  of  the  formation  of  the  dis- 
tinct Greek  Spirit.  Eeligion  and  jjolitical  institutions  are 
developed  with  it,  and  it  is  these  important  phases  ot'  na- 
tional life  wbich  must  now  occupy  our  attention. 

In  tracing  up  the  rudiments  of  Greek  culture,  we  first 
recal  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country  does  not  exhibit  such  a  characteristic  unity, 
such  a  uniform  mass,  &a  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  inhabitanta.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  diversified,  and 
produces  no  decided  impression.  Nor  have  we  here  the  un- 
wieldy unity  of  a  family  or  national  combiaation  ;  but,  in  the 
presence  of  scenery  and  displays  of  elemental  power  broken 
up  into  fragmentary  forms,  men'a  attention  is  more  largely 
directed  to  thecnselvea,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  imma- 
ture capabilities.  Thus  we  see  the  Greeks — divided  and 
separated  from  each  other — thrown  back  upon  their  inner 
spirit  aad  personal  energy,  yet  at  the  same  tiuio  most 
variously  excited  and  cautiously  circumspect.  We  behold 
them  quite  undetermined  and  irresolute  in  the  presence 
of  Nature,  dependent  on  ita  contingencies,  and  usteniiig 
anxiously  to  each  signal  from  the  external  world  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  intelligently  taking  cognizance  of  and 
appropriating  that  outward  existence,  and  shewing  bold- 
nesa  and  independent  vigour  in  contending  with  it.  These 
are  the  simple  elements  of  their  culture  and  religion.  In 
tracing  up  their  mythological  cooceptioaa,  we  find  natural 
objects  fonning  the  baais— not  en  matte,  however ;  only  lu 
B  2 
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dissevered  forms.  The  Diana  of  Ephesus  (that  is,  Nature 
the  univereal  Mother),  tlie  Cybele  and  Astarte  of  Syria,^8ud- 
i»mprehenaive  coDcepti-ons  remained  Aaiatic,  and  were  not 
tmnamitted  to  Greece.  For  the  Greeks  onlj  wafeh  the 
objects  of  Nature,  and  form  surmise*  respecting  tliem  ;  in* 
(juiring,  in  the  depth  of  their  souls,  for  the  bidden  meaning. 
According  to  Aristotle's  dictum,  that  Philosophy  proceeds 
fVou)  Wonder,  the  Greek  view  of  Nature  also  proceeds  froni 
wonder  of  this  kind.  Not  that  in  their  experience,  Spirit  meets 
Bomethine  extraordinary,  which  it  compares  with  the  common 
order  of  tnings ;  for  the  intelligent  view  of  a  regular  course  of 
Nature,  and  the  reference  of  phenomena  to  that  standard,  do 
not  jet  present  themaelyes ;  but  the  Greek  Spirit  was  eseited 
to  wonder  at  the  Nalwral  in  Nature.  It  does  not  maintain 
the  position  of  stupid  indifference  to  it  as  something  exist- 
ing, and  there  an  end  of  it ;  but  regards  it  as  aoraethingjn 
the  first  inatani'e  foreign,  in  which,  nowevefTit  hna  a  presen- 
timent of  conlidBDce,  and  the  belief  that  it  bearn  something 
within  it  whieh  is  friendly  to  the  human  Spirit,  and  to  which 
it  mq^r  be  permitted  to  Bustaiu  a  positive  relation.  This 
Wonder,  and  this  Freientiment,  are  here  the  fundamental 
categories  ;  though  the  Hellenes  did  not  content  themsalves 
with  these  moods  of  feelings,  but  projected  the  hidden  mean- 
ing, which  was  the  subject  of  thesarmise,  into  a  distinct  con- 
ception as  an  object  of  consciousness.  The  Natural  holds- 
its  place  in  their  miuds  only  atW  undergoiog  some  trans- 
formation by  Spirit — not  in  I  mediately.  Mfcfi  regards  Nature 
only  as  an  excitement  to  his  faculties,  and  only  the  Spiri- 
tual which  he  has  evolved  from  it  can  have  any  influence 
over  iiim.  Nor  is  this  commencement  of  the  Spiritual  ap- 
prehension of  Nature  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanation 
suggested  by  at ;  it  meets  us  in  a  multitude  of  conceptions 
formed  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  position  of  curioui 
surmise,  of  attentive  eagerness  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
Nature,  is  indicated  to  ua  in  the  eomprebensive  idea  of  Pa^. 
To  the  Greeks  Pan  did  not  represent  the  objective  Whole, 
but  that  indefinite  neutral  ground  which  involves  the  ele- 
ment of  the  suhjeeiive ;  ho  embodies  that  thrill  which  per- 
vades us  in  the  silence  of  the  forests  ;  he  was,  thereiorB. 
especially  worshipped  in  ayivau  Arcadia:  (a  "panic  terror" 
is  the  common  expression  for  a  groundless  frigbij.     Pan, 
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tliiB  thrill- exciting  being,  is  also  represented  ns  pltiying  oil 
the  flute  ;  we  have  not  tlie  bare  internal  presentimeut,  for 
Pan  makes  himself  audible  on  the,  seven-reeded  pipe.  In 
what  has  been  stated  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  tte  liidefinite, 
which,  however,  holds  commuDieation  with  man ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  fact,  that  such  uommuai cation  is  only  a  subjective 
imagining — an  esplanation  furnished  by  the  percipient  him- 
self. Ou  the  same  principle  the  Greeks  listened  to  the  mur- 
muriTig  of  the  fountains,  and  aaked  what  might  be  thereby 
signified;  but  the  signification  which  they  were  led  to  attach 
to  it  was  not  the  objective  meaning  of  the. fountain,  but  the 
Babieetive — that  of  the  subject  itself,  which  further  emits 
theKaiad  to  a  Muse.  The  Naiads,  or  Fountaius,  are  the 
esternal,  objeetive  origin  of  the  Muaea,  Tet  the  immortal 
songs  of  the  Muses  are  not  that  which  is  heard  in  the  mur- 
muriug  of  the  tbuutaina  ;  they  are  the  productions  of  th^*--'''^ 
thoughtfuUy  listening  Spirit— ereadre  whde  observanl.  '-The 
interpretation  and  explanation  of  Nature  and  its  trans- 
formations— the  indication  of  their  sense  and  import — is  the  h 
act  of  the  subjective  Spirit ;  and  to  this  tlie  Greeks  at-  I 
tached  the  name  fiayrtia.  The  general  idea  which  this  em-  ^ 
bodies,  is  the  form  in  which  man  realizes  bia  relationehip  to 
Nature.  Mavrifa  has  reference  both  to  the  matter  of  the 
expor^ition  and  to  the  expounder  who  divines  the  weighty 
import  in  question.  Plato  spenka  of  it  in  reference  to  dreams, 
and  to  that  delirium  into  which  men  fall  during  sickness  ;  an 
interpreter,  ^riirie,  is  wanted  to  explain  these  dreams  and 
this  delirium.  That  Nature  auswered  the  questions  which 
the  Greek  put  to  her,  is  in  this  converse  sense  true,  that  he 
obtftJEteiau  answer  to  the  questions  of  Nature  from  his  own 
Siiixit.  The  insight"  of-the  Seer  becomes  thereby  purely 
poetical ;  Spirit  supplies  the  aigiiificatioo  which  the  natural 
image  expreases.  Everywhere  the  Greeks  desired  a  clear  pre- 
sentation and  interpretation  of  the  Natural.  Homer  tells  us, 
in  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey,  that  while  the  Greeks  were 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  Achiiles,  a  violent  agitation 
Came  over  the  sea  :  theGreekswereon  the  point  of  dispersing 
in  terror,  when  the  experienced  Nestor  arose  and  interpretaa 
the  phenomenon  to  them.  Thetis,  he  said,  was  coming,  with 
her  oymphs,  to  lament  for  the  death  of  her  son.  "When  a 
pestilence  tffoke  out  In  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  the  Frisst 
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Coldiu  explained  that  ApoUo  was  ioceaied  at  their  not 
haTiDg  restored  the  daughter  of  his  priest  Chryees  when  a 
rajiMm  had  been  offered.     The  Oracle  waa  ongin&ll;^  inter- 

Sreted  eisctlj  in  thia  way.  The  oldest  Oracle  was  at  Do- 
ona  (is  the  district  of  tbe  modem  Janiiia).  Herodotiu 
■ays  that  the  first  prieateaeea  of  the  temple  there,  were  from 
Egypt  ;  yet  this  temple  is  stated  to  be  an  ancient  Greek 
ODe.  The  niBtling  of  tbe  leaves  of  the  eacred  oaks  was  the 
form  of  prognostication  there.  Bowls  of  metal  were  alao 
suspended  in  tbe  grove.  But  the  Hcunds  of  the  bowls 
dadhing  agaiost  each  other  were  quite  indefinite,  and  bad  no 
objective  sense  ;  the  sense  —tbe  signification — was  imparted 
to  tbe  sounda  only  by  tbe  human  beings  who  beard  them. 
Thus  also  tbe  Delphic  prieatesaes,  in  a  senseless,  distracted 
state— in  tbe  intoxication  of  enlhusiasui  (^aWn) — uttered 
unintelligible  sounds ;  and  it  was  the  fiamc  who  gave  to  these 
utterances  a  definite  meaning.  In  the  cave  of  Tronhonina 
the  noise  of  subterranean  waters  was  heard,  ana  appa- 
ritiona  were  seen  :  but  these  indefinite  phenomena  acquired 
a  meaning  only  through  tbe  interpretmg,  comprehending 
Spirit.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  these  excitements  of 
Spirit  are  iu  the  first  inataQce  external,  natural  impulses. 
Succeeding  them  are  internal  changes  taking  place  in  the 
human  being  himself— such  as  dreams,  or  the  delirium  of  the 
Delphic  priestess — which  require  to  be  made  intelligible  by 
the  fittyrtf.  At  the  com  men  cement  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles 
is  excited  against  Agamemnon,  and  is  on  the  point  of  draw- 
ing bis  sword;  but  on  a  sudden  he  checks  the  movement  of 
bis  srro,  and  recollects  himself  in  his  wrath,  reflecting  on  his 
relation  to  Aeamenmon.  The  Poet  explains  this  by  saying 
that  it  was  Pallas- Athene  (Wisdom  or  Consideration)  that 
rtstrained  him.  When  Ulysses  among  the  Phreacians,  has 
thrown  bis  discus  farther  than  the  rest,  and  one  of  the 
Fhsacians  shews  a  friendly  disposition  towards  him,  the 
Poet  recogniaes  in  him  Pal t as- Athene.  Such  an  explanatioa 
denotes  tbe  perception  of  tbe  inner  meaning,  the  sense,  the 
underlying  truth ;  and  tbe  poeta  were  in  thia  way  the 
teachers  of  the  Greeks  —  especially  Homer.  Mai-t-c/n  in 
fact  is  Poesy — not  a  capricious  indulgence  of  fancy,  but  an 
imagination  which  introduces  the  Spiritual  into  the  Nstural, 
■^ixk  short  a  liohl^  intelligent  perception.     The  Grei  k  Spin|^ 
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on  the  whole,  therefore,  ia  free  from  BuperatitioD,  since  it 
changeB  the  *enM(ou«  into  the  genaible — tbt  Intel lectuaJ — ao 
that  [oracular]  decisions  are  derived  from  Spirit ;  althuugh 
BUperatition  comes  in  BBoin  from  another  quarter,  as  wiU  be 
observed  when  impulsions  from  another  source  than  the 
Spiritual,  are  allowed  to  tell  upon  opinion  and  action. 

But  the  stimuli  that  operated  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Greeks 
are  not  to  he  limited  to  these  objective  and  subjective  ex- 
citements. The  traditional  element  derived  from  foreign 
countries,  the  culture,  the  divinities  and  ritual  obHervaneea 
transmitted  to  them  06  extra  must  also  he  included.  It 
has  been  long  a  much  veied  question  whether  the  arts  and 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  developed  independently 
or  through  foreign  suggestion.  Under  the  conduct  of  a 
one-aided  understanding  the  controversy  ia  iutermiuahle  ; 
for  it  is  no  less  a  fact  of  history  that  the  Greeks  derived 
conceptions  from  India,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  thim  that  the  Greek 
conceptions  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  those  others 
alien.  Herodotus  (II.  53)  asserts,  with  equal  decision,  that 
"  Homer  and  Hesiod  invented  a  Theogony  for  the  Oreeki, 
and  assigned  to  the  coda  their  appropriate  epithets  "  (a  most 
weighty  sentence,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  deep  inves- 
tigation, especially  by  Creuzer), — and,  in  another  pkce, 
that  Greece  took  the  names  of  its  divinities  from  Egypt,  aud 
that  the  Greeks  msde  inquiry  at  Dodona,  whether  they 
ought  to  adopt  these  names  or  not.  This  appears  self-con- 
tradictory !  it  is,  however,  quite  consistent  ;  for  the  fi.ct  is 
that  the  Greeks  evolved  the  Spiritual  from  the  materials 
which  they  bad  received.  The  Natural,  as  explained  }iy 
man,— i.  e.  its  internal  essential  element — is,  as  a  universal 
principle,  the  beginning  of  the  Divine.  Just  as  in  Art  the 
Greeks  may  have  acquired  a  mastery  of  technical  matters 
from  others — from  the  Egyptians  especially— ao  in  their 
religion  the  commencement  might  have  been  from  without ; 
but  by  their  independent  spirit  they  transformed  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other. 

Traces  of  such  foreign  rudiments  may  be  generally  dis- 
covered (Creuzer,  in  his  "  Symbolik,"  dwells  especially  on 
this  point).  The  amours  of  Zeus  appear  indeed  as  some- 
thing isolated,  extraneous,  adventitious,  but  it  may  bo  shewn 
that   foreign    tbeogonic  representationa   form  their  boaia. 
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Hercules  is,  among  tlie  Hellenes,  that  Spiritiial  Humanity 
which  by  native  energy  ftttaiaa  Olympus  through  the  twelie 
far-famed  lahoura :  but  the  foreign  idea  tlint  lies  at  the 
hasiB  ia  the  Sun,  completing  its  revolution  through  the 
tw-lve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  Myateriea  were  only  such 
ancient  rudiments,  and  certninly  contained  no  greater  wia- 
doiT.  than  already  eiiateii  in  the  consciousnesa  of  the  Greeks. 
All  Atlieniana  were  initiated  in  the  mysteriea — Socrates  ex- 
cepted, who  refused  initiation,  because  he  knew  well  that 
Bcienee  and  art  are  nut  the  product  of  mysteries,  and  that 
Wiadom  never  lies  among  arcana.  True  science  has  ita 
place  niuch  rather  in  the  open  field  of  consciousness. 

In  summing  up  the  constituents  of  llie  Greek  Spirit,  we 
find  its  fuudamentttl  characteristic  to  be,  that  the  freedom  of 
Spirit  is  conditioned  by  and  has  an  essential  relation  to  some 
stimulus  supplied  by  Nature.  Greek  freedom  of  thonght  is 
excited  by  an  alien  eiistence  ;  but  it  is  free  because  it  trana- 
Ibrms  and  virtually  reproduces  the  stimulus  by  its  own  opera- 
tion. Tina  phase  of  Spirit  is  the  medium  between  the  loss 
of  individuaJity  on  the  part  of  man  (such  as  we  observe  in 
the  Asiatic  principle,  lu  which  the  Spiritual  and  Divine 
eiists  only  under  a  Natural  form),  and  Infinite  Subjectivity 
as  pure  certainty  of  itaell' — the  position  that  the  Ego  is  the 
groundof  all  that  can  lay  claim  to  substantia!  esiateiice.  The 
Greek  Spirit  aa  tlie  medium  between  these  two,  begins  with 
Nature,  but  transforms  it  into  a  mere  objective  form  of  its 
(Spirit'a)  own  existence  ;  Spirituality  is  therefore  not  yet 
absolutely  free  ;  not  yet  absolutely  «e//'-prodiiced,^ia  not  self- 
stimulation.  Setting  out  from  aurmiae  and  wonder,  the  Greelc 
Spirit  advances  to  definite  conceptions  of  the  hidden  meau- 
inga  of  Nature.  In  the  subject  itaclf  too,  the  same  harmony 
is  produced.  In  Man,  the  aide  of  his  subjective  existence 
wlueh  he  owes  to  Nature,  is  the  Heart,  the  Disposition,  Pa»- 
eion,  and  Variety  of  Temperament :  this  side  is  then  deve- 
loped in  a  spiritual  direction  to  free  Individuality ;  so  that  the 
character  is  not  placed  in  a  relation  to  universally  valid 
moral  authorities,  asauming  the  form  of  duties,  but  the 
Moral  appears  as  a  naturepeculiarto  the  individual — an  exer- 
tion of  will,  the  result  of  disposition  aud  individual  consti- 
tution. Thia  atnmpa  the  Greeli  chnrBct^r  as  that  of  Tntli- 
Bidualily  conditioned  hy  Beauty,  which  is  produced  by  Spirit, 
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transforoiuig  the  merely  Natural  into  an  eipreaBion  of  its 
own  beiDg.  The  nctivi^.  sy'.Spirit  does  not  jet  poasesB  in 
itself  the  material  and.  organ  of  expression,  but  needs  tha 
rj ritn nmnti  j[f_SaliU ^  ^^^  *'^^  matter  which  Nature  Huppliea : 
it  is  not  free,  self-determining  Spirituality,  but  mere  natural- 
BSaa  formpd  to  Spirituality — Spiritual  Individuality.  The 
Greek  Spirit  is  the  plafl1,ic  artist,  forming  the  stone  into  a 
work  of  art.  In  this  formative  process  the  stone  doe.t  not 
remain  mere  stone, — the  form  being  only  superinduced  Iroin 
without ;  but  it  is  made  on  ejipression  of  the  Spiritual,  even 
contrary  to  its  nature,  and  thus  ironrformed.  Conversely,  the 
artist  vwW*  tor  hia  apiritual  conceptions,  stone,  colours, 
Bensuoua  forms  to  expresB  hia  idea.  Without  such  an  element 
he  can  no  more  he  conscious  of  the  idea  hiraself,  than  giie  it 
an  objective  form  for  the  contemplation  of  others ;  since 
it  cannot  ia  Thought  alone  become  an  object  to  him.  The 
Egyptian  Spirit  also  was  a  aimilar  labourer  in  Matter,  but 
the  Natural  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  Spiritual. 
No  advance  was  made  bevond  a  struggle  and  contest  with 
it ;  the  Natural  still  took  an  independent  position,  and 
formed  one  side  of  the  image,  as  in  the  body  of  the  Sphinx. 
In  Greek  Beauty  the  Sensuous  ia  only  a  sign,  an  espression, 
an  envelope,  in  which  Spirit  manifesta  itself. 

It  must  be  added,  that  while  the  Greek  Spirit  ib  a  trans- 
forming  artist  of  this  kind,  it  knows  itself  free  in  its  pro- 
ductions ;  for  it  is  their  creator,  aud  they  are  what  is  called 
the  "  work  of  man."  They  are,  however,  not  merely  this, 
but  Eternal  Truth — the  energizing  of  Spirit  in  its  innate 
essence,  and  quite  as  really  not  created  as  created  by  man. 
He  has  a  respect  and  veneration  for  these  conceptions  and 
images, — this  Olympian  Zeus— this  Pallas  of  the  Acropolis, — 
and  in  the  same  way  for  the  laws,  political  and  ethical,  that 
guide  bis  actions.  But  He.  the  human  being,  iathe  womb 
that  conceived  them,  he  the  hreaat  that  suckled  them,  he  the 
Spiritual  to  which  their  grandeur  and  purity  is  owing.  Thos 
he  feekhimaelf  palm  in  contemplating  them,  and  not  onlj 
free  iirTiimself,  but  poaaesaing  the  conseiousneaB  of  his 
freedbnTf  tliua  the  honour  of  the  Human  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  worship  of  the  Divine,  Men  honour  the  Divine  in  and  for 
itaelf,  but  at  the  same  time  as  tneir  deed,  their  product  on, 
their  phenomenal  existence ;    thus   the  Divme  receivea   iti 
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boaoar  through  the  respect  paid  to  the  Human,  and  the 
Human  ia  virtue  ol'  tbe  honour  paid  to  the  Divine. 

Such  are  the  qualities  of  that  Beautiful  Individuality, 
which  conatitutea  the  centre  of  the  Greek  character.  We 
muBt  now  consider  the  several  radiations  which  this  idea 
throws  out  in  reahaiiig  itself.  All  issue  in  works  of  art,  and 
we  may  arrange  uuiler  three  heads :  the  aubjeetive  work  of 
art,  that  is,  the  culture  of  the  man  himself ;  —the  ol^eeCitm 
work  of  art,  i.e.,  the  shaping  of  the  world  of  divinities ; — 
lastly,  tbe  i>o2tVioa2  work  of  art — the  form  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Individuals  who  compose  it. 


<v  SECTIOIf  11. 

/       PILISBS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  JBTHETICALLY   CONDITIONED. 


THE  SUBJECTIVE  WORK  OF  ART. 

"Has  with  hia  necessities  austains  a  practical  relation  to 
external  Nature,  and  in  making  it  satisfy  his  desires,  and 
thus  using  it  up,  has  recourse  to  a  system  of  means.  'Ei:x 
natural  objects  are  powerful,  and  offer  resistance  in  various 
ways.  lu  order  to  subdue  them,  maq.  lutraducGa.Jdber 
natural  ageuts ;  thus  turns  Nature  against  itself,  and 
invents  inglrument*  for  this  purpose.  Those  human  invea- 
tioDs  belong  to  Spirit,  and  such  an  instrument  is  to  be 
respected  more'  thiih  a  mere  natural  object.  We  see,  too, 
that  the  Greeks  are  accustomed  to  set  an  especial  value 
upon  them,  for  in  Homer,  man's  delight  in  them  appears  in 
a  very  striking  way.  In  the  notice  of  Agamemnon's  sceptre, 
its  origin  is  given  in  detail :  mention  is  made  of  doors  which 
turn  on  hinges,  and  of  accoutrements  and  furuiture,  ia  a 
way  that  expresses  satisfaction.  The  honour  of  humaa 
invention  in  subjugating  Nature  is  ascribed  to  the  gods. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  man  uses  Nature  for  ornamerU, 
which  is  intended  only  as  a  token  of  wealth  and  of  that  which 
man  brs  made  of  himaelf.     We  find   Ornament,  in   thii 
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interest,  already  very  much  developed  araong  tho  Homerit! 
Greeks  It  is  true  tliat  both  hnrbarians  and  civilized 
nactDus  ornament  tlicniaelves ;  but  burbariutis  content  them* 
selves  with  mere  ornament ; — tbey  intend  their  pensona  to 
please  by  an  external  addition.  But  ornament  by  its  very 
nature  ii  destined  only  to  beautify  aometbiug  otber  tbau 
itaelt',  viz.  the  bumiui  body,  which  is  man's  immediate  envi- 
ronment, and  wUich,  in  common  with  Nature  at  large,  be 
has  to  trauslbrm.  Tbe  aptrituai  interest  of  primary  imporU 
ance  is,  therelbre,  the  developmeot  of  tlie  body  to  a  perfect 
organ  for  the  Will — an  adaptation  which  may  ou  the  one 
liaiid  itself  be  the  means  for  ulterior  objects,  and  ou  the  othei 
hand,  appear  as  au  object  per  te.  Among  the  Q-reeks,  then, 
we  find  this  boundless  iujpulse  of  individuals  to  display 
theiraelvet,  and  to  find  their  enjoynient  in  so  doing.  Sen- 
suous eDJoymeut  does  Dot  become  tbe  badis  of  their  conditiou 
when  a  state  of  repose  has  been  obtained,  any  more  than  the 
dependence  and  stupor  of  superstition  which  enjoyment 
entails.  Tbey  ore  too  powerfully  excited,  too  much  bent  upon 
developing  tiieir  individuality,  absolutely  to  adore  Nature, 
as  it  manifests  its^ilfin  its  aspects  of  power  and  beneficence. 
That  peaceful  condition  which  eriBued  when  a  predatory  life 
had  been  relinquiabed,  and  liberal  nature  bad  afforded 
security  and  leisure,  turned  their  energies  in  the  direction 
of  self-assertion — the  elfort  to  dignify  themselves.  But 
while  on  the  one  aide  they  have  too  much  independent  per- 
■onaJity  to  be  subjugated  by  superstition,  that  sennment  has 
not  gone  to  the  extent  of  making  them  vain;  on  tbe  con- 
trary, essential  conditions  must  be  first  satisfied,  before 
this  can  become  a  matter  of  vanity  with  tbeni.  The  eihilara- 
ting  sense  of  personality,  in  contrast  with  sensuous  sub- 
jection to  nature,  and  the  need,  not  of  mere  pleasure,  but  of 
the  display  of  individual  powers,  in  order  thereby  to  gain 
special  distinction  and  consequent  enjoyment,  constitute 
ttierffore  tbe  chief  characteristic  and  principal  occupation  of 
the  (icv-eks.  Free  as  the  bird  singing  in  the  sky,  the  indi- 
vidual only  expresses  what  lies  in  his  untrammelled  human 
nature, — [to  give  the  world  "assurance  of  a  man"], — to  have 
his  importance  recognized.  This  ia  the  «i»^Wiyfl  beginning 
of  Greek  Art,— in  which  the  human  being  elaborates  hia 
physical  being,  in  free,  beautiful  m^ivement  and  agil3  vigour, 
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to  a  wort  )f  art.  Tlie  Greeks  first  trained  tlieir 
persons  to  beautiful  coufiguratioua  before  they  attemptec 
the  exprestiiou  of  such  in  inarbte  and  in  paintings.  The 
_  yinocuous  conteets  of  jflBies,  jn  whiuh  every  one  estiibita  his 
powers,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Homer  gives  a  noble  descrip- 
tion of  the  games  conducted  by  Achillea,  in  honour  of  Patro- 
du9;  but  in  all  his  poems  there  is  no  notice  of  statues  of  the 
gods,  though  he  mentions  the  sanctuary  at  Dodona,  and  the 
treasure  house  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi.  The  games  in  Homer 
consist  in  wrestling  and  boxing,  running,  horse  and  chariot 
races,  throwing  the  discua  or  javelin,  and  archery.  With 
these  exercises  are  united  dance  and  song,  to  express  and 
form  part  of  the  enjoTment  of  social  exhilaration,  and  wbich 
arts  likewise  blossomed  into  beauty.  On  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  Hephssstus  represents,  among  other  tilings,  how 
beautiful  youths  and  maidens  move  as  quickly  "  with  well- 
taught  feet,"  as  the  potter  turns  bis  wheel.  The  multitude 
stand  round  enjoying  the  spectacle ;  the  divine  singer  accnm- 
panies  the  song  with  the  harp,  and  two  chief  dancers  perform 
their  evolutions  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Tbeae  games  and  lestlietic  (lispbyB,  with  the  pleosuree  and 
honours  that  accompanied  them,  were  at  the  outset  only 
private,  originating  in  particular  occasions ;  but  in  the 
sequel  they  became  an  afimr  of  the  nation,  and  were  fixed 
for  certain  times  at  appointed  places.     Besides  the  Olympic 

Ernes  in  the  sacred  aistrict  of  Elia,  there  were  also  held  the 
thmian,  the  Pythian,  and  Nemean,  at  other  places. 

If  we  look  at  the  inner  nature  of  these  sports,  we  shall 
first  observe  how  Sport  itself  ia  opposed  to  serious  business, 
to  dependence  and  need.  This  wrestling,  running,  contend- 
ing was  no  serious  affair ;  bespoke  no  obligation  of  defence, 
no  necessity  of  combat.  Serious  occupation  is  labour  that 
bos  reference  to  some  want.  I  or  Nature  must  succumb ;  if 
the  one  is  to  continue,  the  other  must  fall.  In  contrast 
with  this  kind  of  seriousness,  however,  Sport  preseuts  the 
Iiigher  seriousness, ;  for  in  it  Nature _i8_^wrgii£litmtO-§girit, 
ttnd  although  In  these  contests  tlie  subject  haa  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  grade  of  serious  thouglit,  yet  in  thii 
exercise  of  his  physical  powers,  man  shews  his  Freedom,  via. 
that  he  has  tranaformeti  his  body  to  an  orgaft.of  8^  _ 

Man  has  immediately  in  one  of  his  organs,  the'Voioe,  i 
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element  which  admita  and  requires  a  more  extenBive  purport 
than  the  mere  seusuoua  Present.  We  havo  seen  how  Sony 
is  united  with  the  Dance,  and  miniaters  to  it :  but,  subse- 
quently Song  makes  itself  independent,  and  requires  musical 
inatrumentB  to  accompany  it;  it  then  ceaaea  to  be  unmean- 
ing, hke  the  modulations  of  a  bird,  which  may  indeed  espresa 
emotion,  hut  which  have  no  objective  import ;  but  it  requires 
an  import  created  by  imagination  and  Spirit,  and  whicb  ia 
then  further  formed  into  an  objective  work  of  art. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

THE  ODJECTIVS  WORK  OP  ART. 

If  the  Bubjeet  of  Song  ae  thua  developed  among  the  Greeks 
ia  made  a  question,  we  should  sn^  that  its  esaential  and 
absolute  purport  ia  religious.  We  have  examined  the  Idea 
embodied  in  the  Greek  Spirit ;  and  Beligion  is  nothing  elae 
than  this  Idea  made  objective  as  the  esaence  of  being. 
According  to  that  Idea,  we  shall  observe  also  that  the  Divine 
involvea  the  vU  nature  only  as  an  element  auflering  a  pro- 
cess of  traoaformation  to  apiritual  power.  Of  this  Natural 
Element,  as  its  origin,  nothing  more  remains  than  the  accord 
of  analogy  involved  in  the  representations  they  formed  of 
Spiritual  power;  for  the  Greeks  worshipped  God  aa  Spiri- 
tual. Wo  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  Greek  divinity  as 
aimilar  to  the  Indian^aome  Power  of  Nature  for  which 
tho  human  shape  aupplies  only  an  outward  form,  The 
esaence  is  the  Spiritual  itself,  and  the  Natural  is  only  the 
point  of  departure.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  muat  be  ob- 
aerved,  that  tiie\.divinity  of  the  Greeks  ia  not  yet  the  abtolttte, 
free  Spirit,  but  Spirit  in  a  particular  mode,  fettered  by  the 
limitationa  of  humanity^atill  dependent  as  a  determinate 
individuality  on  eitemiu  conditions.  Individualities,  objec- 
tively beautiful,  are  the  gods  of  the  Greeks.  The  divine 
Spirit  ia  here  so  conditioned  aa  to  be  not  yet  regarded  aa 
abstmct  Spirit,  but  has  a  gpecialtsed  existence — continiioa  to 
manifest  itaelf  in  sense  ;  but  ao  that  the  sensuous  is  not  its 
tuliifance,  but  is  only  an  dement  of  its  manifestation.     Thia 
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must  be  our  leading  idea  in  the  consideration 
mjlbology,  and  we  muet  have  our  attention  fixed  upon  it  bo 
much  the  more  firmly,  aa — partly  through  the  infiueuce  of 
erudition,  which  has  whelmed  easeutial  principles  beneath 
an  infinite  amount  of  details,  and  partly  through  that  de- 
■tructive  analysis  which  is  the  work  of  the  abstract  Under- 
(tanding — this  mythology,  together  with  the  more  ancient 
periods  of  Greek  history,  has  become  a  region  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  confusion. 

In  the  Idea  of  the  Greek  Spirit  we  found  the  two  ele- 
ments, feature  and  Spirit,  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other, 
that  Nature  forms  merely  the  point  of  departure.  This 
degradation  of  Nature  is  in  the  Greek  mythology  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  whole, — eipreased  aa  tte  War  of  the  &gdB, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Titaus  by  the  race  of  Zeus.  The 
transition  from  the  Oriental  to  the  Occidental  Spirit  is 
therein  represented,  for  the  Titans  are  the  merely  Physical- 
natural  existences,  from  whose  grasp  sovereignty  is  wrested. 
It  is  true  that  they  continue  to  be  venerated,  but  not  as 
governing  powers ;  for  they  are  relegated  to  the  verge  [the 
EmbuB]  of  the  world.  The  Titans  are  powers  of  Nature, 
Uranus,  Qxa,  Oceanus,  Selene,  Helios,  &c.  Chronoa  ex- 
presses the  dominion  of  abstract  Time,  which  devours  ita 
children.  The  unlimited  power  of  reproduction  is  restrained, 
and  Zeua  appears  as  the  head  of  the  new  divinities,  who 
embody  a  spiritual  import,  and  are  themselves  Spirit.  •  It 
is  not  possible  to  express  this  transition  more  distinctly  and 
naively  than  in  this  myth;  the  new  dynasty  of  divinities 
proclaim  their  peculiar  nature  to  be  of  a  Spiritual  order. 

The  second  point  is,  that  the  new  divinities  ret^ojiatural 
elements,  and  consequently  in  themselves  a  determinate  re- 
ktion  to  the  powers  of  Nature,  as  was  previously  shewn. 
Zeus  has  his  lightnings  and  clouds,  and  Hera  is  the  creatress 
of  the  Natural,  the  producer  of  crescent  vitality.  Zeua  is  also 
the  political  god,  the  protector  of  morals  and  of  hospitatity- 
Oceanus,  as  such,  is  only  the  element  of  Nature  which  hia 
name  denotes.  Poseidon  has  siall  the  wildnesa  of  that  ele- 
ment in  his  character ;  but  he  ia  also  an  ethical  personage ;  to 

•  See  Henei'a  "  VorleB.  uber  dio  Pbiloa.  der  Relit(iDB,"  II.  p.  103.  aqq. 
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him  is  aecribed  the  building  of  walls  and  the  production 
the  Horse.  Helios  is  the  sun  as  a  natur&l  element.  This 
Light, according  to  the  analogy  of  Spirit,  has  been  transformed  ~i 
to  self-consciousnesa,  and  Apollo  has  proceeded  from  Helios. 
The  name  Attsioc  points  to  the  connection  with  light ; 
Apollo  was  a  herdsman  in  the  employ  of  Admetus,  but  oxen 
not  subjected  to  the  joke  were  sacred  to  Heiioa :  hie  rays, 
repreaeuted  as  arrows,  kiU  the  Python.  The  idea  of  Light 
as  the  natural  power  constituting  the  basis  of  the  represpn- 
tation,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  this  divinity;  eapecially  as 
the  other  predicates  attached  to  it  are  easily  united  with  it, 
and  the  explanations  of  Miiller  and  others,  who  deny  that 
basis,  are  much  more  arbitrary  and  far-fetched.  For  Apoll« 
is  the  prophesying  and  discerning  god — Light,  diat  makes 
everythmg  clear.  He  is,  moreover,  the  healer  and  atrength- 
ener;  as  also  the  destroyer,  for  he  kills  men.  He  is  the 
propitiating  and  puritjiug  god,  e.y.,  in  contravention  of  the 
Eumenidea — the  ancient  suhterrene  divinities- — who  exact 
hard,  stern  justice.  He  himself  is  pure ;  he  has  no  wife,  but 
only  a  sister,  aod  is  not  iuTolved  in  various  disgusting  adven- 
tures, like  Zeus  ;  moreover,  he  is  the  discerner  and  declarer, 
tlie  aiuger  and  leader  of  the  dances — as  the  sun  leads  the 
harmonious  dance  of  stars. — In  like  manner  the  Naiads 
became  the  Muses.  The  mother  of  the  gcds,  Cybele — con- 
tinuing to  be  worshipped  at  Epheeus  as  Ajteiuia — is  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  as  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks — the  chaste 
huntreaa  and  destroyer  of  wild  beasts.  SliouJd  it  be  said 
that  this  change  of  the  Natural  into  the  Spiritual  is  owing 
to  our  allegorizing,  or  that  of  the  later  Greeks,  we  may 
reply,  that  this  transformation  of  the  Natural  to  the 
Spiritual  is  the  Greek  Spirit  itself.  The  epigrams  of  the 
Greeks  exhibit  such  advances  from  the  Seusuous  to  the 
Spiritual.  But  the  abatract  Understanding  cannot  compre- 
hend this  blending  of  the  Natural  with  the  Spiritual. 

It  must  be  further  obaerved,  that  the  Greek  gods  are  to  be 
regarded  aa  individualities, — not  abstractions,  like  "  Know- 
ledge," "  Unity,"  "Time,"  "Heaven,"  "Necessity,"  Such 
abstractions  do  not  torm  the  eubstance  of  these  divinities ; 
they  are  no  allegories,  no  abstract  beings,  to  which  various 
attributes  are  attached,  like  the  Horatian  "  Neeeasitas  clavia 
trabalibua."      As  little  are  the   divinities   symbols,  for  a 
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■Ttnbol  is  onlj  a  sign,  an  Adambnitioa  of  soniethbig  AMI 
Tbe  Greek  gods  eipteaa  of  themselres  what  ther  ai«.  Hv 
i>«tertial  repose  and  clear  iotelli^Dce  thai  dignifies  the  head 
'lOf  Apollo,  is  not  a  sjmbol,  but  the  i-ipre^(Hi  is  wbic^ 
Spirit  maoifestB  itaelf,  and  shews  iteetf  present.  The  godi 
aro  peraonalitiee,  concrete  individualities :  aa  sDegoricai 
being  has  no  qualities,  bat  is  itself  one  quality  and  no  nitwa. 
The  goda  are,  moreover,  special  charactore,  since  in  each  rf 
them  one  peculiarity  predominatea  as  the  cbaracterirtic  cme; 
but  it  would  be  yain  to  try  to  bring  this  cirole  of  cliancten 
into  a  Bifstem.  Zeus,  perhapH,  niay  be  regarded  as  mliag 
the  other  goda,  but  not  with  substantial  power  ;  so  that 
they  are  lelE  free  to  their  own  idiosyncrasy.  Since  the 
whole  range  of  spiritual  and  moral  qualities  was  apprcH 
priated  by  the  gods,  the  unity,  which  stood  above  them  aii, 
neceBsorily  remained  abstract ;  it  was  therefore  formtoea 
and  unmeaning  1^'act,  [the  absolute  constitution  of  thin^] — 
Necessity,  whose  oppressive  character  arises  fi-om  the  al^- 
aenceof  the  Spirituiuiiiit ;  whereas  the  goda  hold  a  friendlj 
relation  to  men,  for  they  are  Spiritual  natures.  That  bighOT 
thought,  the  knowledge  of  Unity  aa  God,— the  One  Spirit, 
— lay  beyond  that  grade  of  thought  which  the  Greeks  had 
attained. 

With  regard  to  the  adnentiliou*  and  special  that  attaches 
to  the  Greek  goda,  the  question  arises,  where  the  external 
origin  of  this  adventitious  element  is  t«  be  lookea  for.  It 
arises  partly  from  local  characteristics — the  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  Greeks  at  the  commencement  of  their  national 
life,  filing  as  this  did  on  certain  points,  and  consequently 
introducing  local  representations.  The  local  divinities  stand 
alone,  and  occupy  a  much  greater  eitent  than  they  do  after- 
wards, when  they  enter  into  the  circle  of  the  divinities,  and 
are  reduced  to  a  limited  position ;  they  are  conditioned 
by  the  particular  cooaciousness  and  circumstances  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  appear.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
Herculeses  aud  Zeuses,  that  have  their  local  history  like  the 
Indian  gods,  who  also  at  different  places  possess  templea  to 
which  a  peculiar  legend  attaches.  A  similar  relation  occun 
in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  saints  and  their  legends  ;  thoua^ 
here,  not  the  several  localities,  but  the  one  "Mater  Dei" 
■upplieg  the  point  of  departure,  being  afterwaida  localised  ia 
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the  moat  diversified  modea.  TIig  Greets  relate  Ihe  liffelieet 
and  most  attractive  stories  of  their  gods, — to  which  no  limit 
can  be  assigned,  since  rich  fancies  ^ere  always  gushing 
forth  anew  in  the  living  Spirit  of  the  Greeks.  A  second 
source  I'rom  which  adventitious  specialities  in  the  conception 
of  the  gods  arose  is  that  "Worefeip  of  Nature,  whose  repre- 
eentatione  retain  a  place  in  the  Greek  myths,  as  certainly  as 
they  appear  there  also  in  a  regenerated  and  transfigured  con- 
dition. The  preservation  of  the  original  myths,  brings  ub 
to  the  famous  chapter  of  the  "  l^ysteriei"  already  men- 
tioned. These  niysteriea  of  the  Greeks  present  something 
which,  as  unknown,  has  attracted  the  curiosity  of  all  times, 
under  the  supposition  of  profound  wisdom.  It  must  first 
be  remarked  that  their  antique  and  primary  character, 
in  virtue  of  its  very  antiquity,  shews  their  destitution  ot 
excellence,- — their  inferiority ; — that  the  more  refined  truths 
are  not  espressed  in  these  mysteries,  and  that  the  view 
which  many  have  entertained  is  incorrect,  viz. — that  the 
Unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to  polytheism,  was  taught  in 
them.  The  mysteries  were  rather  antique  rituals ;  and  it  ia 
as  unhistorical  as  it  ia  foolish,  to  assume  that  profound 
philosophical  truths  are  to  be  found  there  ;  since,  on  thu  con- 
trary, only  natural  ideas— ruder  conceptions  of  the  metamor- 
phoses occurring  everywhere  in  nature,  and  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple that  pervades  it— were  the  subjects  of  those  myateriea. 
If  we  put  together  all  the  historical  data  pertineut  to  the 
question,  the  result  we  shall  inevitably  arrive  at  will  be  that 
the  niysteriea  did  not  constitute  s.  system  of  doctrines,  but  • 
were  sensuous  ceremonies  and  eshibitions,  consisting  o€ 
symbols  of  the  universal  operations  of  Nature,  as,  e.g.,  the 
relation  of  the  earth  to  celestial  phenomena.  The  chief 
basis  of  the  reprcsentationa  of  Ceres  and  Proseriiitie,  B 
chua  and  his  train,  was  the  universal  principle  of  Notu  . 
and  the  accompanyuig  details  were  obscure  stories  and  re- 
presentations, mainly  bearing  on  the  universal  vital  force 
and  its  metamorphoses.  An  ancilogous  process  to  that  of 
Nature,  Spirit  has  also  to  undergo ;  for  it  must  be  twiie- 
'  '       abnegate  itaelf;    and  thus  the  representations 
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over  men,  when  a  Bignificntion  is  perceived  iu  a  form,  wbif!, 
Hs  a  Bensuous  phenomenon  does  not  eipreesthat  aignitiijatiuii, 
and  which  therefore  both  repels  and  attract*, — awakes  sup> 
niieea  by  the  import  that  reverheratee  through  the  whulev 
but  at  the  anme  time  a  thrill  of  dread  at  the  repellent  form. 
.£sch;Iu8  was  accused  of  having  protaued  the  mygteriee  iu 
his  tragedieB.  The  indefinite  repreaentutions  and  symbols 
of  the  Mysteries,  in  which  the  profound  import  is  only  aur* 
mised,  are  an  element  alien  to  the  clear  pure  forma,  and 
threaten  them  with  destruction  ;  on  which  account  the  guds 
of  Art  remain  separated  from  the  goda  of  the  Mysteries,  and 
the  two  spheres  must  be  strictly  dissociated.  Most  of  their 
gods  the  Greeks  received  from  foreign  lands,— as  Herodotus 
stales  expressly  with  regard  to  Egypt, — but  tliese  eiotifi 
myths  were  transformed  and  spiritnalizfd  by  the  Q-reeka ; 
and  that  part  of  tlie  foreign  theogouies  which  accompanied 
them,  was,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellenes,  worked  up  into  a 
legendary  narrative  which  often  redounded  to  tlie  disadvan- 
tage of  the  divinities.  Thus  also  the  brutes  which  con> 
tinned  to  rank  as  gods  among  the  Egjptiana,  were  degraded 
to  eiterDal  Bigoa,  accompauyiiig  the  Spiritual  god.  While 
they  have  each  an  individual  character,  the  Greek  gods  are 
alao  repreaented  as  human,  and  this  anthropomorphism 
is  charged  as  a  defect.  On  the  contrary  (we  may  imme- 
diately rejoin)  man  aa  the  Spiritual  constitutes  the  element 
of  truth  in  the  Greek  gods,  which  rendered  thera  superior  ta 
all  elemental  deities,  and  all  mere  abstractions  of  the  One  and 
Highest  Being.  Oil  the  other  aide  it  is  alleged  as  an  advan- 
tage of  the  Greek  gods,  that  they  are  repi'esented  as  men 
— that  being  regarded  as  not  the  cose  with  the  Chrialiaa 
God.     Schiller  says : 

"  Whild  the  gods  remnined  more  humui. 

But  the  Greek  gods  must  not  be  regarded  as  more  human 
than  the  ChristiBn  God.  Christ  is  much  more  a  Jfitn  :  he 
lives,  dies — autfers  death  on  the  cross,— which  is  infinitely 
more  human  than  the  humanity  of  the  Greek  Idea  of  the 
Beautiful.  But  in  referring  to  this  common  element  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Chriatian  reJigion,  it  must  be  aaid  of  both, 
that  if  a  manifestation  of  God  ia  to  be  supposed  at  all,  big 
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natural  t'orm  muat  bo  that  of  Spirit,  wliich  for  Henauous 
conception  ia  essentially  the  fiumau ;  for  do  other  form  can 
lay  clftini  to  spirituality.  G-cid  appeara  indeed  in  the  sun, 
in  the  raountaina,  in  the  trees,  in  everything  that  has  life  ;  but 
a.  natural  appearance  of  this  kind,  is  not  the  form  proper  to 
Spirit;  here  God  is  cognizable  only  in  the  mind  of  the  per- 
cipient. If  God  himaelf  is  to  be  manifested  in  a  correa- 
ponding  eipreasion,  that  can  only  be  the  humau  form  :  for 
from  thia  the  Spiritual  beama  forth.  But  if  it  were  asked : 
Does  Qod  nec?s«(in7y  manifest  himself  p  the  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  i  for  there  is  no  easen- 
tial  eiistence  that  does  not  manifest  itaelf.  The  real 
defect  of  tiie  Gre^  religion,  aa  compared  with  the  Chria- 
tiap^is,  therefore,  that  in  the  former  the  manifeetaiion  con- 
stitutes the  highest  mode  in  which  the  Divine  being  ia 
conceived  to  exiat — the  sum  and  aubatance  of  divinity ; 
while  in  the  Christiana  religion  the  manifeatatiou  ia  regarded 
ooiy.ae  a,(env)o™ry^Sase  of  the  Divine.  Here  the  mani/ftted 
God  dies,  and  elevates  himself  to  ^ory ;  only  after  death 
is  Christ  represented  as  aitting  at  the  right  baud  of  God, 
The  Greek  god,  on  the  contrary,  exists  for  hia  worahippera 
perennially  in  the  manifestation — only  in  marble,  in  metal 
or  wood,  or  as  figured  by  the  imagination.  But  why  did  God 
not  appear  to  the  Greeka  in  the  flesh  ?  Because  man  was 
not  duly  estimated,  did  not  obtain  honour  and  dignit}',  till  he 
had  more  fully  elaborated  and  developed  himself  in  the 
attainment  of  the  Freedom  implicit  in  the  aesthetic  mani- 
featation  in  question ;  the  form  and  ahapinff  of  the  divinity 
therefore  continued  to  be  the  product  of  mdividual  Tiewa, 
[not  B  general,  imperaonal  one].  One  element  in  Spirit  is 
that  it  produces  itaelf — moAe*  itaelf  what  it  is  :  and  tbeotbei 
is,  that  it  ia  originaUy  free— that  Preedom  is  ita  nature  and 
its  Idea.  But  the  Greeks,  aince  they  bad  not  attained  an 
intellectual  conception  of  themaelvea,  did  not  yet  realize  Spirit 
in  its  Universality — had  not  the  idea  of  man  and  the  esaential 
unit^  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  according  to  tlie 
Chrifltian  view.  Only  the  self-reliant,  truly  subjective  Spirit 
cau  bear  to  diapense  with  the  phenomenal  aide,  and  can 
venture  to  assign  the  Divine  Nature  to  Spirit  alone.  It 
then  no  longer  needa  to  inweave  the  Natural  into  its  idea  of 
the  Spiritual,  in  order  to  hold  iaat  its  conception  of  the 
s  2 
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Divine,  and  to  have  its  unity  with  the  Dinne,  externflllj 
visible ;  but  while  free  Thought  thinkt  the  Phenomenal,  it  la 
content  to  leave  it  as  it  is ;  for  it  also  thinkt  that  uiiioo  of  the 
Finite  and  the  Infinite,  and  recognizes  it  not  as  a  mere 
accidental  union,  but  as  the  Absolute — the  eternal  Idea 
itself.  Since  Subjectivity  was  not  comprehended  in  all  its 
depth  by  the  Greek  Spirit,  the  true  reconciliation  was  not 
attained  in  it,  and  the  buman  Spirit  did  not  yet  assert  ita 
true  position.  This  defect  shewed  itself  in  the  fact  of  Fate 
as  pure  subjectivity  appearing  superior  to  the  gods;  it  also 
shews  itself  in  the  fact,  that  men  derive  their  resolves  not 
yet  from  themselves,  but  Irom  their  Oracles.  Neither  buman 
nor  divine  subjectivity,  recognized  aa  infinite,  has  as  yet,  ab- 
solutely decisive  authority. 


CHAPTEB  III.  ^M 

THB   POUTICAL  WORK  OF   ART.  ^^B 

The  State  unites  the  two  pliases  just  considered,  viz.,  tie 
Subjective  and  the  Objective  Work  of  Art.  In  the  State, 
Spirit  is  not  a  mere  Object,  like  the  deities,  nor,  on  the  other 
band,  ia  it  merely  subjectively  developed  to  a  beautiful  phy- 
sique. It  is  here  a  living,  universal  Spirit,  but  which  ia  at 
the  same  time  the  aelf-conacioua  Spirit  of  the  individuals 
eompoaiiig  the  community. 

The  Demoeratieal  Constitution  alone  was  adapted  to  tfaa 
Spirit  and  pplitica.1  condition  in  question.  In  the  East  w6 
recognized  Despotism,  developed  in  magnificent  proportions, 
as  a  form  of  government  strictly  appropriate  to  the  Dawn- 
Land  of  History.  Hot  less  adapted  is  the  democratical  form 
in  Greece,  to  the  part  assigned  to  it  in  the  same  great  drama. 
In  Greece,  viz.,  we  have  lite  freedom  of  the  Individual,  but 
it  has  not  yet  advanced  to  such  a  degree,  of  abstraction,  that 
;'  the  subjective  unit  is  consdoua  of  direct  dependence  on 
'  tEe  (general]  substantial  principle— the  State  as  sucb.  In 
this  grade  of  Freedom,  the  individual  will  is  unfettered  in 
the  entire  range  of  its  vitality,  and  embodies  that  substantial 
princijde,  [the  bond   of  the   political    union],  according  to 
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Ita  particular  idioayncraay.  In  Home,  on  the  other  hand, 
\re  shall  observe  a  harsh  sovereignty  dominating  over  the 
individual  meinberB  of  the  State;  aa  also  in  the  Germat 
Empire,  a  monarchy,  in  which  th,e  Individual  is  connected 
with  and  has  devoirs  to  perform  not  only  in  regard  to  t!ie 
monarch,  but  to  the  whole  monarchical  organization. 

The  Demoeratieal  State  ia  not  Patriarchal,— doea  not  rest 
on  a  atill  unreflecting,  undeveloped  confidence,— but  iuipiiea 
lan-g,  with  the  couseiousneaa  of  their  being  founded  on  an 
equitable  and  moral  basis,  and  the  recognition  of  these  laws 
as  positive.  At  the  time  of  the  Kings,  no  political  life  had 
as  yet  made  its  appearance  in  Hellas ;  there  are,  therefore, 
only  slight  traces  of  Legislation.  But  in  the  interval  from 
the  Trojan  War  till  near  the  time  of  Cyrus,  ita  necessity 
was  felt.  The  first  Lawgivers  are  known  under  the  name  of 
The  Seven  Sages, — a  title  which  at  that  time  did  not  imply 
any  such  character  as  that  of  the  Sophiata — teachers  of 
wisdom,  designedly  [and  systematically]  proclaiming  the 
Right  and  True— but  merely  thinking  men,  whose  thinking 
stopped  short  of  Science,  properly  so  called.  They  were 
practical  politicians  ;  the  good  counsels  which  two  of 
them — Thales  of  Miletus  and  Bias  of  Priene— gave  to  the 
Ionian  cities,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Thus  Solon  was 
commissioned  by  the  Athenians  to  give  them  laws,  as  those 
then  in  operation  no  longer  sufficed.  Solon  gave  the  Athe- 
niana  a  conatitution  by  which  all  obtained  equal  rights, 
yet  not  so  aa  to  render  the  Democracy  a  quite  abstract 
one.  The  main  paint  in  Democracy  is  moral  disposition, 
Yirtue  is  the  basis  of  Bemocracy,  remarks  Montesquieu ;  and 
this  sentiment  is  as  important  as  it  is  true  in  reference  to 
the  idea  of  Democracy  commonly  entertained.  The  Sub- 
stance, [the  Principle]  of  Justice,  the  common  weal,  the 
general  interest,  is  the  main  consideration ;  but  it  is  so  only 
as  Custom.-  in  the  form  of  Objective  Will,  so  that  morality 
properly  so  called- subjective  conviction  and  Intention — has 
not  yet  manifested  itself.  Law  exists,  aud  ia  in  point  of  sub- 
stance, the  Law  of  Freedom, — rational  [in  its  form  and  pur- 
port,] and  valid  because  it  ia  Law,  i.e.  without  ulterior 
sanction  As  in  Beauty  the  Natural  element  — its  seiisuoud 
coefficient -remains,  so  also  in  this  cuatomary  morality,  lawn 
aisume  the  form  of  a  necessity  of  Nature.     The  Greeks  oo- 
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the  k^kB  Maad^oiut  of  Tnisfa.  Whik  CHbn  and  Wool 
iBthebtain  vhick  theBi^is  viIlBdMrfdiMK:,tlMt  C[)nn 
M  >  itaUe  OMw  snd  has  not  jot  atJauUed  mto  it  tbe  foe  of 
[■■lelmrf]  iomedia^  —  icflectioB  and  aatgectnitjr  ol 
waL  Tbe  urtoesU  of  tbe  ennaunritr  maj,  Unrfore,  con- 
tiBoe  to  be  entmated  to  the  will  hhI  reeobe  of  tlie  dtiaeDa, 
— tuul  tbta  snot  be  tbe  bane  ot  tbe  Greek  ouHthutioD ;  foi 
no  principle  baa  aa  jet  manileited  ita^  whicb  lan  contra- 
vene Mieb  Cboice  cooditioned  by  Cortan,  and  hind^  ite 
realinng  iUelT  in  action.  Hie  Danooatic  CoDstitu- 
tioa  i»  bere  tbe  odIt  possible  one :  the  dtiaena  are  ttill  un- 
evnacioua  of  particul&r  inteTeslB,  and  iber^ve  of  a  eormpt- 
ing  etement:  the  Objective  Will  is  iu  their  case  not  disin- 
tegrated. Athene  the  godded  is  Athens  itself,  —  i.e.,  the 
.  ,  M  real  and  concrete  spirit  of  the  citizens.  Jhs.  divinity  eeasea 
iirrc>  ''*^'la  inipire  their  life  and  conduct,  anljj; ben  ibe  Wiilbas  re- 
fftj^^y  trdt^  within  ileelf — into  tbe  aJyfumo{  cognition  and  con-  . 
L..;  Bcience, — and  has  posited  tbe  intiaite  schiBin  be^een  the  '' 

Subjective  aad  tbe  Objective.  The  above  u  tbe  trae  position  ^ 
of  tbe  Deini>ciatic  polity ;  it«  justification  and  absolute  neces- 
aitj  resta  on  this  still  immanent  Objective  Moraiitj.  For  tbe 
modem  conceptions  of  Democracy  this  justi&.-ation  cannot  be 
pleatled.  These  [irovide  that  the  interests  of  the  community, 
tbe  affairs  of  State,  shall  be  discussed  and  decided  by 
tbe  People ;  that  the  individual  members  of  the  communitr 
absU  deliberate,  urge  their  respective  opinions,  and  give  theu 
votes ;  and  this  on  tbe  ground  that  tbe  interests  of  the  State 
and  its  coucems  are  the  interests  of  auch  individual  members 
Ail  this  is  very  well ;  but  the  essential  condition  and  distinc- 
tion in  regard  to  various  phases  of  Democracy  is,  What  m 
the  ehiracler  of  these  individual  members?  They  are  abso- 
lutely autborizt^d  to  assutne  their  position,  only  in  as  far  as 
tbeir  will  is  still  Ql^etiipe  WiR— not  one  that  w-iuhcs  this  or 
that,  not  mere  "good"  Kill.  For  good  will  is  something 
I  '  particulac— «»ts  on  tbe  morality  of  individuals,  on  tlieir  cou- 

ta  rictioD  and  subjective  t'eeling.  Tliat  very  subjective  Freedom 

t  which  coimtitutes  the  principle  and  determines  the  peculiar 

I  form  ol'  Freedom  in  our  world,— which  forms  the  absolula 

r  basis  of  our  political  and  religious  life,  could  not  a 

ibwlf  iu  Greece  otherwise  tboa  aa   a  dettruelive  i 
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Subjectivity  was  a  grade  not  greatly  in  advance  of  that  occu- 
pied by  the  Greek  Spirit ;  tbat  phase  rauat  of  necesaity  soon 
be  attaiaed ;  but  it  plunged  the  Greek  world  into  ruin,  fat 
the  polity  which  that  world  embodied  was  not  calculated 
foc.ihi,a  Bide  of  humanity — did  not  recognfze  this  phase  j 
since  it  had  not  made  its  appearance  when  that  polity  began 
to  eiist.  Of  the  Greeks  in  the  first  and  gennine  form  of 
their  Freedom,  we  may  assert,  that  they  had  no  conscience  ; 
Vie  habit  of  living  for  their  country  witaout  farther  [analy  sia 
or]  reflection,  was  the  principle  dominant  among  them.  The 
conaideration  of  the  State  in  the  abstract— which  to  our  un- 
derstanding is  the  essential  point— was  alien  to  them.  Their 
grand  object  was  their  country  in  its  living  and  real  aspect ; — 
this  actual  Athena,  this  Sparta,  these  Temples,  these  Altars, 
this  form  of  social  life,  this  union  of  fellow-citizens,  these 
manners  and  customs.  To  the  Greek  his  country  was  a 
necessary  of  life,  without  which  existence  waa  impossible. 
It  was  the  Sophists— the  "Teachers  of  Wisdom" — who  first 
introduced  subjectiTe  reflection,  and  the  new  doctrine  that 
each  man  should  act  according  to  his  own  conviction.  When 
reflection  once  comes  into  play,  the  inquiry  is  started 
whether  the  Principles  of  haw  (daa  Recht)  cannot  be  im- 
proved. Instead  of  holding  by  the  existing  state  of  things, 
iaierjial  conviction  is  relied  uppo ;  and  thus  begins  a,  aub- 
iective  independent  Freedom, _in  which  the  individual  finds 
Kmiself  in  a  position  to  bring  everything  to  the  test  of  bis 
own  conscience,  even  in  defiance  of  the  existing  constitution. 
Each  one  has  his  "principles,"  and  tbat  view  which  accords 
with  his  private  judgment  he  regards  &i  pracficdlly  the  best, 
aad  as  claiming  practical  realization.  This  decay  even  Thucy- 
dides  notices,  when  he  speaks  of  every  one's  thinking  that 
things  are  going  on  badly  when  he  has  not  a  band  in  the 
management. 

To  this  state  of  things — in  which  itvery  one  presumes  to 
have  a  judgment  of  his  own— confidunce  in  Great  Men  if 
antagonistic.  When,  in  earlier  times,  the  Athenians  com- 
niisHion  Solon  to  legislate  for  them,  or  when  Lycurgua  appears 
at  Sparta  as  lawgiver  and  regulator  of  the  State,  it  la  evi- 
dently not  supposed  tbat  the  people  in  general  think  that 
they  know  best  what  is  politically  right.  At  a  later  tima 
also,  it  was  distinguished  personages  of  plastic  genius  in 
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wliom  the  peuple  placed  tLeir  confidence  :  CleistheDea,  e.g. 
who  made  the  coastitution  still  more  democratic  than  it  had 
been, — Miltiadea,  Themiatocles,  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  who 
in  the  Median  wars  stand  at  the  bead  of  Athenian  afiaira, — 
and  Pericles,  in  whom  Athenian  glorj  centres  as  in  its  focus. 
But  as  soon  as  anj  of  the^e  great  men  bad  performed  what 
was  needed,  envy  intruded — i.e.  the  recoil  of  the  sentiment 
of  equality  against  conspicuous  talent  —  and  he  was  eitlier 
Imprisoned  or  exiled.  Finollj,  the  Sycophants  arose  among 
the  people,  aspersing  all  individual  greutnesa,  and  reviling 
those  wbo  took  the  lend  in  public  affairs. 

But  there  are  three  other  points  in  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  republics  that  must  be  particularly  observed. 

t .  With  Democracy  in  that  torm  in  which  alone  it  existed 
in  Greece,  Oraeltt  are  intimately  connected.  To  an  inde- 
pendent resolve,  a  consolidated  Subjectivity  of  the  "Will  (in 
which  the  latter  ia  determined  by  preponderating  reasons)  ia 
absolutely  indispensable ;  but  the  Greeks  had  not  this  element 
of  strength  and  vigour  in  their  volition.  When  a  eolonv 
was  to  be  founded,  when  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  wor- 
ship of  foreign  deities,  or  when  ft  geueral  Wfia  about  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  the  oraclea  were  consulted.  Before  the 
battle  of  Piatffia,  Pausanias  took  care  that  an  augury  should 
be  taken  from  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  was  in- 
formed  by  the  aoothaayer  Tisanienus  that  the  sacrifices  were 
favourable  to  the  Greeks  provided  they  remained  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  Asopus,  but  the  contraiy,  if  they  crosseil 
the  stream  and  began  the  battle.  Pauaanias,  therefor^ 
awaited  the  attack.  In  their  private  afTaira,  too,  the  Greeks 
came  to  a  determination  not  ho  much  from  subjective  con- 
viction as  from  some  extraneous  euggeation.  With  the 
advance  of  democracy  we  obaen-e  the  oraclea  no  longer  con- 
sulted on  the  most  important  mattera,  but  the  particular 
views  of  popular  orators  influencing  and  deciding  the  policy 
of  the  State.  As  at  thia  time  Socrates  relied  upon  hiia 
"  Daemon,"  ao  the  popular  leaders  and  the  people  relied  on 
their  individual  convictions  in  forming  their  decisions.  But 
contemporaneously  with  thia  were  introduced  corruption, 
disorder,  and  an  unintertnltted  process  of  change  in  the 
constitution. 

2.  Another  circumstance  Unit  demands  special  attention 
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here,  ia  the  element  of  Slavery.  This  waa  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  an  esthetic  detnouracy,  where  it  waa  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  deliver  or  to  liaten  to  orations 
respecting  tho  management  of  the  State  in  the  place  of 
pnblic  assembly,  to  take  part  in  the  eiercises  of  the  Gym- 
uaaia,  and  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  festivala.  It  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  such  occupations,  that  the  citizens 
should  be  freed  from  hiindicraft  cccupationa  ;  consequently, 
that  what  among  us  is  [je^forraed  by  free  citizens — the  work 
of  daUy  life — should  be  done  by  slaves.  Slavery  does  not 
cease  until  the  "Will  has  been  infinitely  self- reflected* — until 
!^ght  ia  conceived  as  appertaiuing  to  ayery  freenian,  and  the 
term  freeman  ia  regarded  as  a  synonyme  for  man  in  liis 
generic  nature  as  eudowed  with  Eeaaon.  But  here  we  still 
occupy  the  stand-point  of  Morality  as  mere  Wont  and  Cus- 
tom, and  therefore  known  only  as  a  peculiarity  attaching  to  a 
certain  kind  of  eiistence,  [not  as  absolute  and  universal  Law.] 
S.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  thirdly,  that  such  democratic 
constitutions  are  possible  only  in  small  states — states  which 
do  Dot  much  exceed  the  compass  of  cities.  The  whole  Folis 
of  the  Atheoiana  is  united  in  the  one  city  of  AtlicDS.  Tra- 
dition tells  that  Theseus  united  the  scattered  Denies  into  an 
integral  totality.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  the  Spartans  were  march- 
ing upon  Attica,  its  entire  population  took  refuge  in  the 
city.  Only  in  such  cities  can  the  interests  of  all  be  similar ; 
in  large  empires,  on  the  contrary,  diverse  and  conflicting 
interests  are  sure  to  present  themselves.  The  living  to- 
gether in  one  city,  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  see  each 
other  daily,  render  a  common  culture  and  a  living  democratic 
polity  possible.  In  Democracy,  the  main  point  ia  that  the 
character  of  the  citizen  be  plastic,  all  "  of  a  piece.'*  He 
must  be  present  at  the  critical  stages  of  public  business  j  ho 
must  take  part  in  decisive  crises  with  his  entire  personality, 
— not  with  hia  vote  merely  ;  he  must  mingle  in  the  heat  ot 
action, — the  passion  and  interest  of  the  whole  min  being 
absorbed  in  the  affair,  and  the  warmth  with  wliich  a  resol\  e 
waa  made  being  equally  ardent  during  its  execution.  That 
uikity  of  opinion  to  which  the  whole  community  miist  be 

■  Tbati*— tliit  Objeclive  ui]  1L*  HuI^liTe  Will  muglbeharoiDtiitPd. 
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krought  [when  any  political  step  is  to  be  taken,]  most' 
produced  in  tLe  individuid  members  of  the  state  by  oratorit 
tuasion.  If  this  wei'e  attempted  by  writing — in  au  abstract, 
lifeless  way — no  general  fervour  would  be  exeited  among  the 
Bocial  units ;  and  the  greater  the  number,  tbe  leKS  weight 
would  eaeh  individual  vote  bave.  In  a  large  empire  a  gene- 
ral inquiry  might  be  made,  votes  might  be  gathered  in  tbe 
several  comuumties,  and  the  results  reckoned  up — as  v^aa 
done  by  tbe  Freni'h  Convention.  But  a  political  existence 
of  this  kind  ia  destitute  of  life,  and  the  World  is  ipto  facto 
broken  into  fragments  and  dissipated  into  a  mere  Paper- 
world-  In  tbe  Frejicb  Eevolutioo,  therefore,  the  rqiublieao 
constitution  never  actually  beeaine  a  Democnicy :  Tyranny, 
Despotism,  raised  its  voice  under  the  mask  of  Freedom 
and  Equality. 

We  come  now  to  the  Second  Period  of  Greek  History, 
The  first  period  saw  the  Qreek  Spirit  attain  its  (esthetic  de- 
velopment and  reach  maturity^realJKe  its  egtential  being. 
The  second  shews  it  manifesting  itself — exhibits  it  in  its  fiiJI 
glory  as  producing  a  work  for  the  world,  asserting  its  prin- 
ciple in  the  struggle  with  an  antagonistic  force,  and  trii 
puautly  maintaining  it  agaiust  that  attack. 


orioai 


THE  WARS  WITH  THE  PEHSUNS. 


The  period  of  contact  with  the  preceding  "World- 
torical  people,  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  the  second  in 
the  history  of  any  nation.  Tlie  World-Historical  contact  of 
tbe  Greeks  was  with  tbe  Persians  ;  in  that,  Greece  exhibited 
itself  in  its  most  glorious  aspect.  The  occasion  of  the  Me- 
dian wars  nas  the  revolt  of  tbe  Ionian  cities  against  the 
Persians,  in  which  tbe  Athenians  and  Eretriaiis  assisted 
tbeni.  That  which,  in  particular,  induced  the  Athenians  to 
take  their  part,  was  the  circumstance  that  the  son  of  Piais- 
trat us,  after  hia  attempts  to  regain  sovereignty  in  Athens 
had  failed  in  Greece,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  King  of 
the  Persians.  The  Father  of  History  has  given  us  a  bril- 
liant description  of  these  Median  ware,  and  for  the  obi 
we  ore  now  pursuing  we  need  not  dwell  long  upon  them. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Median  wars,  Lacedamon  was 
posaessioa  of  the  Hegemony,  partly  aa  the  reaolt  of  having 
Buhjugated  and  enslaved  the  tree  Dation  of  the  MesBeniaus, 
partly  because  it  had  asaiated  maoy  Greek  atdtee  to  expel 
their  Tvranta.  ProToked  b^  the  part  the  Greeks  had  taken 
ill  asoisting  Che  loniana  against  him,  the  Peraian  King  aent 
heridda  to  the  Greek  citiea  to  require  them  to  give  Water 
and  Earth,  i.  e.  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  The  Persian 
envoys  were  contemptuously  sent  bacR,  and  the  Laeedsemo- 
niana  went  bo  far  as  to  throw  them  into  a  well  a  deed, 
however,  of  which  thev  afterwarda  80  deeply  repented,  as  to 
»eud  two  Laced  n  mo  mans  to  Siisa  iu  expiation.  The  Per- 
sian King  then  dispatched  an  army  to  invade  Greece.  With 
its  vuatly  superior  force  the  Athenians  and  PlatteauE,  without 
aid  from  their  compatriota,  contended  at  Marathon  under  Mil- 
tiades,  and  gained  the  victory.  Afterwarda,  Xeriea  eame  down 
upon  Greece  with  liis  enormous  maaaes  of  nations  (Herodo- 
tuB  gives  a  detailed  description  of  this  expedition)  ;  and  with 
the  terrible  array  of  land-forcea  waa  aasociated  the  not  leaa 
formidable  fleet.  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly  were  soon 
subjugated ;  but  the  entrance  into  Greece  Proper— the  Paaa 
of  Thermopylffl — was  defended  by  three  hundred  Spartans 
and  seven  hundred  Theapiaus,  whose  fate  is  well  known. 
Athens,  voluntarily  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  ravaged  ; 
the  images  of  the  goda  which  it  eontained  were  "an  abomi- 
nation "  to  the  Persians,  who  worshipped  the  Amorphous,  the 
Unformed,  In  spite  of  the  disunion  of  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sian fleet  was  beaten  at  Salamis ;  and  this  glorious  battle-day 
presents  the  three  greateat  tragedians  of  Greece  in  remark- 
able chronological  association :  for  .^scbylus  was  one  of  the 
combatants,  and  helped  to  gain  the  victory,  Sophocles 
danced  at  the  festivid  that  celebrated  it,  and  oa  the  same 
day  Enripides  waa  born.  The  host  that  remained  in  Greece, 
under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  was  beaten  at  Plateea  by 
Pausaniaa,  and  the  Persian  power  was  eonaequeutly  broken 
at  varioua  points. 

Tims  was  Greece  freed  from  the  pressure  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  it.  Greaterbattlee, unquestionably, have  been 
fought ;  but  theae  live  immortal  not  in  the  hiatorical  recorda 
of  Nations  only,  but  also  of  fldwic*  and  of  Art— of  tha 
fioble  and  the  Moral  genenlly,     fvt  these  are  World-Bia- 
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torieal  Ticforiea ;  they  were  the  gftlvation  of  cultui 
jyiritual  vigour,  and  thej  rendered  the  Asiatic  priBcipla 
powerlesB.  How  often,  oa  other  occflsiong,  have  not  mea 
■BCrificed  evervtliiug  tor  one  grand  object !  How  oiten  hava 
not  warriors  fallen  for  Duty  and  Lountry  !  But  here  we 
Ire  called  to  admire  not  only  valour,  genius  and  spirit, 
but  the  purport  of  the  contest — the  effect,  the  result) 
which  are  unique  in  their  kind.  In  all  other  battlea  a  par- 
ticular interest  is  predominant ;  but  the  immortal  fame  of  the 
Greeks  is  none  other  than  their  due,  in  consideration  of  the 
noble  caiise  for  whieh  deliverance  was  achieved.  In  the  hiatorr 
of  the  world  it  is  not  the  formal  [subjective  and  indiridual] 
valour  that  baa  been  displayed,  not  the  so-called  merit  of  the 
combatants,  but  the  importance  of  the  cauee  itself,  that  must 
decide  the  fame  of  the  achievement.  In  the  case  before  ua, 
the  interest  of  the  World's  History  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance.  Oriental  deapotiam — a  world  united  under  odo 
lord  and  sovereign — on  the  one  side,  and  separate  states — 
insignificant  in  extent  and  reaources,  but  animated  by  free 
individuality — on  the  other  aide,  stood  front  to  front  in  arrav 
of  battle.  Never  in  History  has  the  superiority  of  spiritual 
power  over  material  bulk — and  that  of  no  contemptible 
amount — been  made  so  gloriously  manifeBt.  This  war,  and 
fee  subsequent  development  of  the  states  which  took  the 
lead  in  it,  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Greece.  Every- 
thing which  the  Greek  principle  involved,  then  reached  its 
I  perfect  bloom  and  came  into  the  light  of  day. 
I K  The  Athenians  continued  their  wars  of  conquest  for  a  con- 

^  Biderable  time,  and  thereby  attained  a  high  degree  of  prospe- 

rity ;  while  the  Lacedtemonians,  who  had  no  naval  power, 
remained  quiet.  The  antagonism  of  Athens  and  Sparta  now 
commences — a  favourite  theme  for  historical  treatment.  It 
may  be  asserted  that  it  ta  aa  idle  inquiry,  which  of  these  two 
states  justly  claims  the  superiority,  and  that  the  endeavour 
should  rather  be,  to  exhioit  each  as  in  its  own  depart- 
ment a  necessary  and  worthy  phase  of  the  Greek  Spirit.  On 
Sparta's  behalf,  e.  g.  many  categories  may  be  referred  to  in 
which  soe  displays  excellence  ;  strictness  m  point  of  morals, 
Bubjectiou  to  discipline,  &c.,  may  be  advantageously  cited. 
Sut  the  leading  principle  that  characterizes  this  state  is 
Folitical  Virtue,  which  Athera  nnd  Sparta  have,  indeed,  ijj 


oommon,  but  wliioli  in  the  one  state  dereloped  itaelf  to  a 
work  of  Art,  viz..  Free  Individuality— in  the  other  retained 
its  substantial  form.  Btfore  we  apeak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  in  which  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  Atliena  troke  out 
into  a  flame,  we  must  eihibit  more  specifitally  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  two  states — their  distinctions  in  a 
political  and  moral  respect. 


"Wb  have  already  become  acquainted  with  Athens  aa  an 
aaylum  for  the  inhabitauta  of  the  other  districts  of  Greeee, 
in  which  a  very  mixed  population  was  congregated.  The 
Tarioua  branches  of  human  industry — agriculture,  handi- 
craft, and  trad©  (especially  by  sea)—  were  united  in  Athens, 
but  gave  occasion  to  much  diasension.  An  antagonism  had 
early  ariaen  between  aaeieut  and  wealthy  families  and  such 
as  were  poorer.  Three  parties,  whose  distinction  bad  been 
grounded  on  their  local  poaitioo  and  the  mode  of  life  which 
that  position  suggestted,  were  then  fully  recognized.  ThesB 
were,  the  PediBana— inhabitants  of  the  plain,  the  rich  aad 
aristocratic  i  theDiacriaus — moiintaineera,  cultivators  of  the 
vine  and  olive,  and  herdaiuen,  who  were  the  most  numeroua 
class ;  and  between  the  two  [in  political  status  and  aenti- 
niont],  the  Paraliana — inhabitants  of  the  coaat — the  moderate 
party.  The  polity  of  the  state  was  wavering  between  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy.  Solon  effected,  by  his  division  into 
four  property-claasea,  a  medium  between  these  oppoaites. 
All  those  together  formed  the  popular  aasembly  for  delibe- 
ration and  decision  on  public  affairs  j  but  tne  officea  of 
government  were  reserved  for  the  three  superior  classes.  It 
13  remarkable  that  even  while  Solon  was  atill  living  and 
actually  present,  and  in  spite  of  bis  opposition,  Pisistratua 
acquired  supremacy.  The  constitution  bad,  as  it  were,  not 
yet  entered  into  the  blood  and  life  of  the  community ;  it  had 
nut  yet  become  the  habit  of  moral  and  civil  esiatence.  But 
it  ia  atill  more  remarkable  tbat  Pisistmtus  introduced  no 
legislative  clianges,  and  that  he  presented  himaelf  before  the 
Areopagus  to  answer  an  occuaation  brought  against  him. 
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The  rule  of  PiHiBtratus  snd  of  hia  sons  appeara  to  btre  been 
needed  for  repressing  the  power  of  great  faraOieBand  factions, 
— for  accustoming  them  to  order  and  peace,  and  the  cttuena 
generally,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Solonian  legiBlation. 
This  being  accomplished,  that  rule  was  necessarily  regarded 
as  superfluous,  and  the  principles  of  a  free  coJe  enter  into 
conflict  with  the  power  of  the  Pisiatratidie.  The  Pisistra< 
tidffl  were  expelled,  Hipparchus  killed,  and  Hippias  banished. 
Then  factions  were  revived  ;  the  AlcniseoDidfe,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  insurrection,  favoured  Democracy  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Spartans  sided  the  adverse  party  of  Isagoras, 
which  followed  the  aristocratic  direction.  The  Alcmte- 
onidsB,  with  Cleisthenes  at  their  head,  kept  the  upper  hand. 
This  leader  made  the  constitution  still  more  democratic  than 
it  had  been ;  the  ipvXai,  of  which  hitherto  there  had  been 
only  four,  were  increased  to  ten,  and  tliis  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  clans.  Lastly,  Ferides 
rendered  the  conatitotion  yet  more  democratic  by  diminishing 
the  essential  dignity  of  the  Areopagus,  and  bringing  causes 
that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  it,  before  the  Demos  and  the 
[ordinary]  tribunals.  Pericles  was  a  statesman  of  plastic* 
antique  character  :  when  ha  devoted  himself  to  public  life, 
be  renounced  private  life,  withdrew  from  all  feasts  and  ban- 
quets, and  pursued  without  intermission  his  aim  of  being 
useful  to  the  state, — a  courae  of  conduct  by  which  he  attained 
Buch  an  exalted  position,  that  Aristophanes  calls  him  the 
Zeus  of  Athens.  We  cannot  but  admire  him  in  the  highest 
degree :  he  stood  at  the  tiead  of  a  light-minded  but  highly 
refined  and  cultivated  people;  the  only  means  by  which  he 
could  obtain  influence  and  authority  over  them,  was  his 
personal  character  and  the  impreesion  he  produced  of  hia 
being  n  tlioroughly  noble  man,  exclusively  intent  upon  the 
weal  of  the  State,  and  of  superiority  to  his  iellow-citizeiM 
in  native  genius  and  acquired  knowledge.  In  force  of  indivi- 
dual diameter  no  statesman  can  be  compared   with  him. 

* "  PlastiG,"  intimatiiis   hia  absalute   dpvDtioo   to  Btalc?amililshi}i;  the 
Bud  J&rmalivs  powfr  through  the  wholtf  man.     The  ^ajne  UiTtn  Is  used 
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principle,  the  Democratic  Constitation 
affords  the  widest  scope  tor  the  development  of  great  political 
eharacters  ;  for  it  escels  all  others  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  not  ontv  allotcs  of  the  display  of  their  powers  on  the  part 
of  iudividuala,  but  summons  them  to  use  tliose  powers  for 
the  general  weal.  At  tlie  same  time,  no  memher  of  the 
commuuity  cao  obtain  influenee  unleaa  he  has  the  power  of 
satisljing  the  intellect  and  judgment,  as  well  aa  the  pasaions 
Bud  vojntility  of  a  cukivated  people. 

In  Athens  a  vital  freedom  eiieted,  and  a  vital  equality  of 
m:iiiiierB  and  mental  culture;  and  if  inequality  of  property 
could  not  be  avoided,  it  neverthclesa  did  not  reach  an  ei- 
trerae.  Together  with  this  equality,  and  within  the  compass 
of  this  freedom,  all  diversities  of  character  and  talent,  and 
all  variety  of  idiosyncrasy  could  assert  itself  in  the  most 
unrestrained  manner,  and  find  the  most  abiiiidaTit  stimulua 
to  development  in  its  environment ;  for  the  predominant 
elements  of  Athenian  eKistence  were  the  independence  of 
the  social  units,  and  a  culture  animated  hy  the  Spirit  of 
Beauty.  It  was  Pericles  who  originated  the  production  ot 
those  eternal  monuments  of  sculpture,  whoso  scanty  remains 
astonish  posterity ;  it  was  before  this  people  that  the  dratnaa 
of  Jischjlus  and  Sophocles  were  performed ;  and  later  on 
those  of  Euripides  —  which,  however,  do  not  exhibit  the 
same  plastic  moral  character,  and  in  which  the  principle  of 
corruption  is  more  manifest.  To  this  people  were  addressed 
tlie  orations  of  Pericles :  from  it  sprung  a  band  of  men 
whose  genius  has  become  classical  for  all  centuries ;  for  to 
this  number  belong,  besides  those  already  named,  Tliuey- 
dides,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes — the  last  of  whom 
preserved  entire  the  political  seriousness  of  his  people  at  the 
time  when  it  was  being  corrupted;  and  who,  imbued  with 
this  aeriousneas,  wrote  and  draiDatiaed  with  a  view  to  his 
country's  weal.  We  recognize  in  the  Athenians  great 
industry,  susceptibUity  to  excitement,  and  development  of 
individuality  within  the  sphei-e  of  Spirit  conditioned  hy  the 
morality  of  Custom,  The  blame  with  which  we  find  them 
visited  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  attaches  rather  to  that  later 
period  when  misfortune  and  the  corruption  of  the  democracy 
bad  already  supervened.  But  if  wo  would  have  the  verdict 
of  the  Ancienta  on  the  poirticnl  life  of  Athena,  we  must 
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tuni,  not  to  Xenophon,  nor  even  to  Plato,  I 
bad  a  thorough  acq  un  iota  nee  witb  the  state  in  ita  full  vigour-^ 
who  mnnnged  it^  affairs  and  have  been  esteemed  ita  greatest 
leaders — i.e.,  to  its  Stateainen.  Among  these,  Periclea  ii 
the  Zeus  of  the  human  Fautheon  of  Athena.  Thucvdides 
puts  into  hia  mouth  the  most  profound  description  of 
Athenian  life,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  second  jearof'the  Peloponnesian 
"War.  He  proposes  to  shew  for  what  a  city  and  in  support 
of  what  interests  they  had  died ;  and  thia  leads  the  apeakep 
directly  to  the  essential  eleraeuta  of  the  Athenian  com- 
muoity.  He  goes  ou  to  piiiut  the  character  of  Athens,  and 
what  he  aaya  ia  most  profoundly  thoughtful,  as  well  as  most 
juat  and  true.  "  We  love  the  beautiful,"  he  says,  "  but 
without  ostentation  or  extravagance;  we  philosophize  with- 
out being  aeduced  thereby  into  effeminacy  and  inactivity 
(for  when  men  give  themselves  up  to  Thought,  they  get 
fiirther  and  further  from  the  Practiad — from  activity  for  the 
public,  for  the  common  weal).  We  are  bold  and  daring; 
but  this  courageous  energy  in  action  does  not  prevent  ua 
from  giving  oursekea  an  aL-count  of  what  we  undertake  (wo 
have  a  dear  consciousneaa  respectiug  it);  among  other 
cations,  on  the  contrary,  martial  daring  haa  its  basis  in 
deficiency  of  culture :  we  know  best  how  to  diatingmah 
between  the  agreeable  and  the  irksome ;  notwithstanding 
which,  we  do  not  shrink  from  perils."  Thus  Athena  ex- 
bibited  the  spuctacle  of  a  state  whose  existence  was  essen- 
tially directed  to  realizing  the  Beautiful,  which  bad  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  consciousness  respecting  the  serioua 
aide  of  public  affairs  and  the  interests  of  Mau's  Spirit  and 
Life,  and  united  with  that  consciouanesa,  hardy  courage  and 
practical  ability. 


Hebx  we  witneas  on  the  other  hand  rigid  abstract  Tirtue; 
— a  life  devoted  to  the  State,  but  in  which  the  activity  and 
freedom  of  individuality  ia  put  in  the  back-ground.  The 
polity  of  Sparta  is  baaed  on  institiLtiona  which  do  full  justice 
to  the  interest  of  the  State,  but  whose  object  ia  a  lifelesB 


Spartan  History  are  very  different  from  trie  early  stages  ot 
Athenian  development.  The  Spartans  wem  Doriana — the 
Athenians  loniaDS ;  and  this  national  diatinction  has  an 
influence  on  their  Conatitution  alan.  In  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  SpattBD  State  onginated,wo  ohaerve  that 
the  Doriana  invaded,  the  Peloponneaua  witii  the  Heracloidffl, 
auhdued  the  indigenous  trihes,  and  condemned  them  to 
slavery  ;  for  the  Helots  w^e  doubtless  aborigines.  The  fate 
that  had  befalfen"  the  Helots,  was  suffered  at  a  later  epoch 
by  the  Mesaenians;  for  inhuman  severity  of  thia  oi'der  waB 
innate  in  Spartan  character.  While  the  Athenians  had  a 
family-life,  and  slaves  among  them  were  inmates  of  the 
bouse,  the  relation  of  the  Spartans  to  the  subjugated  race 
was  one  of  eveu  greater  harshneHS  than  that  of  the  Turka  to 
the  Greeks  j  a  state  of  wariare  was  constantly  kept  up  in 
Lacedasmon.  In  entering  upon  office,  the  Ephora  made  an 
unreserved  declaration  of  war  against  the  Helots,  and  the 
latter  were  habitually  given  up  to  the  younger  Spartans  to 
be  prnctised  upon  in  their  martial  eieTcises.  The  Helots 
were  on  some  occasions  set  free,  and  fought  against  the 
enemy ;  moreover,  they  displayed  extraordinary  valour  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Spartans  [  but  on  their  return  they  were 
butchered  in  the  most  cowardly  and  iusidioua  way.  As  in 
a  slave-ahip  the  crew  are  constantly  armed,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  an  insurrection,  so  the  Spartans 
exercised  a  constant  vigilance  over  the  Helots,  and  were 
always  in  a  condition  of  war,  as  against  enemies. 

Property  in  land  was  divided,  even  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Lycurgua  (as  Plutarch  relates)  into  equal  parts, 
of  which  9000  only  belonged  to  the  Spartans— ».b.,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city — and  30,000  to  the  Laced»moniana 
or  Perifflci.  At  the  same  time  it  was  appointed,  in  order  to 
maintain  this  equality,  that  the  portions  of  ground  should 
not  be  sold.  But  how  little  such  an  institution  avails  to 
effect  ita  object,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  sequel 
Lacedsemon  uwed  its  ruin  chiefly  to  the  inequality  of  pos 
sessions.  As  daughters  were  capable  of  inheriting,  mnny 
estates  bad  come  by  marriage  into  the  pOBSession  of  a  few 
families,  and  at  last  all  the  landed  property  was  in  tlie  hands 
of  a  limited  number  i  on  if  to  shew  how  foolish  it  ia  in 
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forced  equality, — an  attempt  wUch,  while  ID> 
realtiing  its  profeeeed  object,  ie  also  destructive 

of  a  moat  essential  point  of  liberty — the  free  diapoBitioD  of 
property.  Aaotber  remarkable  feature  in  the  legislation  of 
LycurguB,  is  his  forbidding  all  money  except  that  made  of 
iron — an  enactment  which  necessitated  the  abolition  of  all 
foreign  boBtnesa  and  traflic.  The  Spartane  moreover  bad  no 
naval  force — a  force  indispensable  to  the  support  and  fuiw 
therance  uf  conimerce  ;  and  on  occasions  when  Buch  a  force 
was  required,  they  had  to  apply  to  the  Persiana  for  it. 

It  was  with  an  especial  view  to  promote  similarity  of  man- 
nera,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  cidzeos  with 
each  other,  that  the  Spartans  had  meals  in  common — a 
fommunity,  however,  which  disparaged  family  life;  for 
eating  and  drinking  is  a  private  afiair,  and  consequently 
belongs  to  domestic  retirement.  It  was  so  regarded  among 
The  Atheniana;  with  them  association  was  not  material  but 
spiritual,  and  even  their  banquets,  as  we  see  from  Xenophon 
aud  Plato,  had  an  intellectual  tone.  Among  the  Spartaos, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  costs  of  the  common  meal  were  met 
by  the  contributions  of  the  several  members,  and  be  who 
was  too  poor  to  offer  such  a  contribution  was  consequently 
excluded. 

As  to  the  Political  Constitution  of  Sparta,  its  basis  may 
be  called  democratic,  but  with  considerable  modificatioria 
which  rendered  it  almoat  an  Aristocracy  and  Oligarchy.  At 
the  head  of  the  State  were  two  Kings,  at  whose  side  was  a 
Senate  (yipovata),  choeeu  from  the  best  men  of  the  State, 
and  which  also  performed  the  functions  of  a  court  of  justice — 
deciding  rather  in  accordance  with  moral  aud  legal  customs, 
than  with  written  laws,*  The  ycpovaia  was  also  the  highest 
State-Council — the  Council  of  the  Kings,  regulating  the 
most  important  affairs.  Lastly,  one  of  the  highest  magis- 
tracies was  that  of  the  Ephora,  respecting  whose  election  we 
have  no  deSnite  information ;  Anstotle  says  that  the  mode 
of  choice  was  eieeedingly  cliildbh.   We  learn  from  Aristotle 

•  Olfrled  Mitller,  in  his  H<Btorir  of  the  Doriuns,  glva  too  digaified  an 
impi'cl  (o  Ibis  fiiat ;  be  BH]>s  [but  JuBIlci:  wm,  aa  it  irare.  uupriDtAd  dq 
tbtir  minds.  But  eucb  sn  imprintiug  is  olwaja  sametlUng'  indefinitB ; 
Uwn  muil  hf  aritUn,  tbM  it  amy  be  diatincllT  known  wbat  ie  fbibidden 
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that  even  pereona  wittout  nobility  or  property  could  attain 
this  dignitv.  The  Ephors  had  iull  authority  to  convoke 
popular  assemblieB,  to  put  resolutions  to  the  vote,  and  to 
propoBe  lawe,  almoat  in  the  same  nay  as  the  tribuni  plebU  in 
Eome.  Their  power  became  tyrannical,  like  that  which 
Bobeapierre  and  hia  party  eiercieed  for  a  time  in  France. 

While  the  Lacedtemoniaoa  directed  their  entire  attention 
to  the  State,  Intellectual  Culture — Art  and  Science — was  not 
domiciled  among  them.  The  Spartana  appeared  to  the  reat 
of  the  Greeks,  atiff,  coarse,  awkward  beiuga,  who  could  not 
tranaact  buaineas  involving  any  degree  of  intricacy,  or  at 
least  performed  it  very  clumsily.  ThucydtdeB  makes  tbe 
Athenians  aay  to  the  Spartans :  "  You  have  lawa  and  cua- 
ttima  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  others ;  and 
besides  this,  you  proceed,  when  you  go  into  other  countries, 
neither  in  accordance  with  these,  nor  with  the  traditionary 
usages  of  HeUas."  In  their  intercwurae  at  home,  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  honourable ;  but  aa  regarded  their  conduct 
towards  other  nations,  they  theraaelves  plainly  declared  that 
they  held  their  own  good  pleasure  for  the  Coraraendahle, 
and  what  was  advantageoua  for  the  Bight.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  Sparta  (aa  was  alao  the  case  in  Egypt)  the  taking 
away  of  the  neces^jaries  of  life,  under  certain  conditions, 
was  permitted;  only  the  thief  must  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discovered.  Thus  the  two  States,  Athens  and  Sparta, 
stand  in  contrast  with  each  other.  The  morality  of  the  latter 
is  rigidly  directed  to  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  State;  in  the 
former  we  find  a  similar  ethical  relation,  but  with  a  cultivated 
couaciousnees,  and  boundless  activity  in  the  production  of 
the  Beautiful, — subsequently,  of  the  True  also. 

This  Greek  morality,  though  eitremeiy  beautiful,  attrae- 
tive  and  interesting  in  its  manifestation,  is  not  the 
highest  point  of  view  for  Spiritual  self-consciousness.  It 
wants  tbe  form  of  Infinity,  toe  reflection  of  thought  within 
itself,  the  emancipation  from  the  Natural  element — (the  Sen- 
suous that  lurks  in  the  cliaracter  of  Beauty  and  Divinity  [aa 
comprehended  by  the  Greeks])— and  from  that  imme- 
diacy, [that  undeveloped  niiiiplicity,]  which  attaches  to  their 
ethica.  Self- Comprehension  on  the  part  of  Thought  is  want- 
ing— inimitable  8«lf-Consciouaness — demanding,  that  what  is 
regarded  by  me  as  Eight  and  Morality  ahould  have  its  con- 
1  2 
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finnstion  in  myself — from  the  testimony  of  my  o 

tbat  the  Beautiful  (the  Idea  88  raauifested  in  Benenous  cod- 

templation  or  eooception)  may  also  become  the  True— an 
inner,  supereensuouB  world.  The  stand-point  occupied  by 
that  .^tnetic  Spiritual  Unity  which  we  ha?e  just  described^ 
could  not  long  be  the  resting-place  of  Spirit ;  and  the 
element  in  which  farther  advance  and  corruption  originated, 
wai  that  of  Subjectivity — inward  morality,  mdiridual  reflec- 
tion,  and  an  inner  lite  generally.  The  perfect  bloom  of  Greek 
Life  lasted  only  about  aiity  years — from  the  Median  wars,  b.c, 
492,  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.c.  431.  The  principle  of 
subjective  morality  which  was  inevitably  introduced,  became 
the  germ  of  "trrnftT""i  which,  however,  shewed  itself  in  a 
different  form  in  Athena  from  that  which  it  assumed  In 
Sparta :  in  Athfpg,  as  levity  in  public  conduct,  in  Sparta,  aa 
private  depravation  of  morals.  In  their  fall,  the  Athenians 
shewed  themselves  not  only  amiable,  but  great  and  noble — 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  cannot  but  lament  it  -,  among  the 
Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  aubjectivi^ 
develops  itself  in  vulgar  greed,  and  issues  in  vulgar  mia.  ^^ 


THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


Thb  principle  of  corruption  displayed  itself  first  in  the 
estemal  political  development — in  the  contest  of  the  states 
of  &reece  with  each  other,  and  the  struggle  of  factions  within 
the  cities  themselves.  The  Greek  Morality  had  made  Hellas 
unfit  to  form  one  common  state ;  for  the  diaaociation  of 
small  states  from  each  other,  and  the  concentration  in  cities, 
where  the  interest  and  the  spiritual  culture  pervading  the 
whole,  could  bo  identical,  waa  the  necessary  condition  of 
that  grade  of  Freedom  which  the  Greeks  occupied.  It  waa 
only  a  momentary  combinatioQ  that  occurred  in  the  Trojan 
War,  and  even  in  the  Median  wara  a  union  could  not  be 
accomplished.  Although  the  tendency  towards  such  a  union 
is  discoverable,  the  bond  was  hut  weak,  its  permanence  waa 
always  endangered  by  jealousy,  and  the  contest  for  the 
Hegemony  set  the  States  at  variance  with  each  other.  A 
general  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Peloponnesian  War 
wus  the  cons'iimmadon.     Before  it,  and  even  at  its  com' 
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mencement,  Poricles  waa  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  nation 
—that  people  most  jealous  of  ita  liberty ;  it  waa  only  hia 
elevated  peraonality  and  great  genius  that  enabled  hini  to 
maintain  hia  poBttion,  After  the  wars  with  the  Mede, 
Athens  enjoyed  the  Hegemony  ;  r  number  of  allies — partly 
ialaods,  partly  towaa— were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
Buppliee  required  for  continuing  the  war  against  the  Per- 
Bimis ;  and  instead  of  the  contribution  being  made  in  the 
form  of  fleeta  or  troops,  the  subsidy  was  paid  in  money. 
Therchy  an  immense  power  was  concentrated  in  Athens  ;  a 
part  of  the  money  was  expended  in  great  architectural 
worka,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  since  they  were  products 
of  Spirit,  the  allies  had  some  share.  But  that  Pericles  did 
not  devote  the  whole  of  the  money  to  works  of  Art,  but  also 
made  provision  for  the  Demos  in  other  ways,  waa  evident 
after  his  death,  from  the  quantity  of  etores  amassed  in 
several  magazines,  but  especially  in  the  naval  arsenal. 
Xenophon  says:  "  Who  does  not  stand  in  need  of  Athena  ? 
Is  she  not  indispensable  to  ell  lands  that  are  rich  in  com 
and  herds,  in  oil  and  wine — to  all  who  wish  to  traific  either 
iu  money  or  inmindf — to  craftsmen,  sophists,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  all  who  desire  what  is  worth  seeing  or  hearing 
m  sacred  and  public  matters  P" 

In  the  Pefoponnesian  War,  the  struggle  waa  essen- 
tially between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Thucydides  has  left  us 
the  history  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  his  immortal  work 
is  the  absolute  gain  which  humanity  has  derived  from  that 
contest.  Athena  allowed  herself  to  he  hurried  into  the 
extravagant  projects  of  Alcibiadesj  and  when  these  had 
already  much  weakened  her,  she  waa  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Spartans,  who  were  guilty  of  the  treachery  of 
applying  for  aid  to  Persia,  and  who  obtained  from  the  King 
Bupplii's  of  money  and  a  naval  force.  Thev  were  also  guilty 
of  a  atil!  more  extensive  treason,  in  abolishing  democracy  in 
Atliens  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece  gener.illy,  and  in  giving 
a  preponderance  to  factions  that  desired  oligarchy,  but  were 
not  strong  enough  to  maintain  tbemaelves  without  foreign 
asaiatance.  Lastly,  in  the  peace  of  Antalcidus,  Sparta  put 
the  fiuishing  stroke  to  her  treachery,  by  giving  over  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  Persian  dominion. 

Lacedsmon  had  therefore,  both  by  the  oligarchies  which 
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it  bad  set  up  ia  variouB   counlries,  and  by  tbe  gamBom 

which  it  muntained  in  Bome  citjee — as,  e.a.,  Thebes — ob- 
tained a  great  preponderanee  ia  Greece.  But  the  Greek 
states  were  far  more  incensed  at  Spartan  oppression  than 
they  had  previoualy  been  at  Atheiiian  eupremacy.  With 
Thebes  at  their  head,  they  cast  off  the  yoke,  and  the  Thebana 
became  for  a  moment  the  most  distinguished  people  ia 
Hellas.  But  it  was  to  two  distinguished  men  among  its 
citizens  that  Tbebes  owed  its  entire  power—  Pelopidaa  and 
EpamiDondas ;  as  for  the  most  part  in  that  state  we  Und  the 
Hubjectlve  preponderant.  In  accordance  with  this  principle. 
Lyrical  Poetry— that  which  ia  the  espreaaion  of  subjectivity 
— especially  fiouriBhed  there;  a  kind  of  subjective  amenity 
of  nature  shews  itself  also  in  the  so  called  Sacred  Legion 
which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Thebaa  host,  and  waa  re- 
garded as  consiating  of  persons  connected  by  amatory  bonds 
[amantef  and  amaii] ;  while  the  influence  of  auhjectivity 
among  them  was  especially  proved  by  the  fact,  that  after  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes  fell  back  into  its  former 
position.  Weakened  and  distracted,  Greece  could  no  longer 
liiid  safety  in  itself,  and  needed  an  authoritative  prop.  In 
the  towns  there  were  incessant  contests  ;  the  citiKens  were 
divided  into  factions,  as  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  victory  of  one  party  entailed  the  banishment  of 
the  other;  the  latter  then  uaually  applied  to  the  enemies  of 
their  native  city,  to  obtain  their  aid  in  subjugating  it  by 
force  of  arms.  The  various  States  could  no  longer  co-eiist 
peaceably  :  they  prepared  ruin  for  each  other,  as  well  as'  for 
themselves. 

We  have,  then,  now  to  investigate  the  corruption  of  the 
Greek  world  in  its  profonnder  import,  and  may  denote  the 
principle  of  that  corruption  as  subjeelivil^  obtaining  emanci- 
pation for  it»elf.  We  see  Subjectivity  obtruding  itself  in 
various  ways.  Thought  —  the  Hubjectively  Universal  — 
menaces  the  beautiful  religion  of  Greece,  while  the  passionB 
of  individuals  and  their  caprice  menace  its  political  constitu- 
tion. In  short,  Subjectivity,  comprehending  and  maoi. 
fesling  itself,  threatens  the  existing  state  of  things  in  every 
department — characterized  as  that  state  of  things  is  by 
Immediacy  [a  primitive,  unreflecting  simplicity].  Thought, 
therefore,  appears  here  as  the  principle  of  deca; — decaf,  lia. 
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of  SubBtantm  rpre8criptive.]_.mor^ityi  for  it  introJuoes 
Bn  Entitbeeif,  and  asserts  eaaeotialiy  ratiunal  principles.  In 
the  Oriental  Btat«B,  in  which  there  is  no  such  antitheais, 
moral  freedom  cautiot  be  realized,  aince  the  highest  principle 
is  [Pure]  Abstraction.  But  when  Thought  recognizes  its 
poBitive  cbarast«r,  as  in  Greece,  it  eatablishes  principles; 
and  these  bear  to  the  roal  world  t!ie  relation  of  Essence  to 
Form.  For  the  concrete  vitality  found  among  the  Greeks, 
is  Ouatomary  Morality— a  life  for  Eeligion,  for  the  State, 
without  farther  reflection,  and  without  ansJysia  leading  to  ab- 
Btract  defiuitiouB,  which  muut  lead  away  trom  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  them,  and  occupy  an  antithetical  position  to 
that  embodiment.  Law  is  part  ot  the  existing  state  of  things, 
with  Spirit  implicit  in  it.  But  as  aoon  as  Thought  ariseit, 
it  investigat«B  the  varioua  political  conBtitutiona  i  as  the 
result  of  its  iavestigatiou  it  forms  for  itself  an  idea  of  an 
improved  Htate  of  society,  and  demands  that  this  ideal  sboidd 
take  the  place  of  things  aa  they  are. 

In  the  principle  of  Gi-eek  Freedom,  inasmuch  aa  it  is 
Freedom,  is  involved  the  self-emancipation  of  Thought.  We 
observed  the  dawn  of  Thought  in  the  circle  of  men  men- 
tioned above  under  their  well-known  appellation  of  the  Beveu 
Sages.  It  was  they  who  first  uttered  general  propositions; 
though  at  that  time  wisdom  consisted  rather  in  a  concrete 
in6i|>ht  [into  things,  than  in  the  power  of  abstract  conception]. 
Parallel  with  the  advance  in  the  development  of  £e1igious 
Art  and  with  political  growth,  we  find  a  progressive 
Btrengtbening  of  Thought,  its  enemy  and  destroyer;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  War  science  was  already 
developed.  With  the  Sophists  began  the  process  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  existing  Btat«  of  things,  aud  of  ratiocination. 
That  very  diligence  aud  activity  which  we  observed  among 
tbe  Greeks  in  their  practical  life,  and  in  the  achievement  ot 
works  of  art,  ahewed  itself  also  in  the  turns  aQd  windings 
which  these  ideas  took  ;  bo  thut,  aa  material  things  are 
changed,  worked  up  and  used  for  other  than  their  original 
purpuBea,  similarly  the  essential  being  of  ijpirit — what  ia 
thuugbi:  aud  known — isvariou»lv  handled;  itia  made  an  object 
about  which  the  mind  can  eniplny  itself,  and  this  occupation 
becomes  an  interest  in  and  for  itael£  The  movement  of 
Thought — that  wLuuh  guea  on  within  ita  sphere  [without 
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reference  to  au-atriuBic  object]— a  procesa  wbich  had  For* 
merly  no  interest — acquires  attractivenesa  on  its  own  oc* 
count.  The  cultivated  SopbiatH,  who  were  not  erudite  or 
scientific  men,  but  maaters  of  subtle  turns  of  thought, 
excited  the  adisiration  of  the  Qreeke.  For  all  questions 
thej  had  an  answer;  for  all  tutereats  of  a  political  or  re- 
ligious order  they  had  general  points  of  view ;  and  in  the 
ultimate  deyelopaient  of  their  art,  they  clgiiflei  Jba -ability 
to  prove  everything,  to  discorer  a  juBtiflable  side  in  every 
position.  In  a  democracy  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
to  be  able  to  apeak  in  popular  assemblies — -to  urge  one's 
opiniona  on  public  mattera.  !Now  this  demanda  the  power 
ot  duly  presenting  before  them  that  point  of  view  wiiicb  we 
desire  them  to  regard  as  essential.  For  such  a  purpose, 
intellectual  culture  Ja  needed,  and  this  discipline  the  Q-reeka 
acquired  under  their  Sophists.  This  mental  culture  then 
became  the  means,  in  tho  hands  of  those  who  possessed  it, 
of  enforcing  their  views  and  interests  on  the  Demos :  the 
expert  Sophist  knew  how  to  turn  the  subject  of  discussioa 
this  way  or  that  way  at  pleasure,  and  thus  the  doora  were 
thrown  wide  open  to  all  human  pnsaions.  A  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Sophiate  was,  that  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things;"  but  in  this,  as  in  all  their  apophthegms,  lurka  an 
ambiguity,  since  the  term  "Jll»iJ  "  "lay  denote  Spirit  in  its 
depth  and  truth,  or  in  the  aspect  of  inere  caprioe'  and 
private  interest.  Tbe  Sophists  meant  Man  simply  as  sub- 
jective, and  intended  in  this  dictum  of  tbeirs,  tnat  mere 
liking  was  tbe  principle  of  Kight,  aud  that  advantage  to  the 
individual  was  the  ground  of  final  appeal.  This  Sophistic  prin- 
ciple appears  again  and  again,  though  under  difl'ereot  forms, 
in  various  periods  of  History  ;  thus  even  in  our  own  times 
subjective  opinion  of  what  is  right — mere  feeling — is  mado 
the  ultimate  ground  of  decision. 

In  Beauty,  as  tha  Greek  principle,  there  was  a  concrete 
unity  of  Spirit,  united  with  Eeality,  with  Country  and 
Family,  &c.  In  thia  unity  no  fixed  point  of  view  had 
as  yet  been  adopted  within  the  Spirit  itself,  aud  Thought, 
as  far  as  it  transcended  this  unity,  naa  still  swayed  by  mere 
Liking ;  [the  Beautiful,  the  Becoming  (to  rpliroi')  conducted 
men  in  the  path  of  moral  propriety,  but  apart  from  this  thoy 
bad  no  &rm  abstract  principle  of  Truth  and  Virtue].     But 
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Annxat^orfifl  bimaelf  had  taugtt,  tliat  Thougbt  itself  was  the 
absolute  Bsaence  of  the  World.  And  it  was  in  Socratet,tha,t 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneaian  War,  the  principle  of 
Bubjectirity— of  the  abaolute  inherent  independence  of 
Thought— attained  free  eipresaion.  He  taught  that  man 
has  to  discover  and  recognize  in  himself  what  ia  the  Eight 
and  Good,  and  that  this  Kight  and  Good  ia  in  ita  nature 
univeraul.  Socrates  ia  celebrated  as  a  Teacher  of  Moralitj , 
but  we  should  rather  call  him  t\iejaiieiilait-qf  Moraiilv-  The 
Greeks  had  a  eugtomary  morality ;  but  Socrates  undertook 
to  teach  them  what  moral  virtues,  duties,  &c.  were.  Ihs- 
Kioral  man  is  not  he^ho  nigrely  wills  and  does  that  whieh 
is  right — not  the  merely  mnocept  man — but  he  whg  h"^ 

the  dUH5ei'i'm'"'jf'ri|t'  yfiint.  hn  nk4oiIlgr '_ 

'  docratea— in  assigning  to  insight,  to  conviction,  the  deter- 
mination of  men's  actions — posited  the  Individual  as  capable 
of  a  final  moral  decision,  in  contraposition  to  Country  and 
to  Customary  Morality,  and  thus  made  himself  an  Oracle, 
in  the  Greek  sense.  He  said  that  he  had  a  Sai/ionor  within 
him,  which  counselled  him  what  to  do,  and  revealed  to  him 
what  was  advantageous  to  his  friends.  The  rise  of  the 
inner  world  of  Subjectivity  was  the  rupture  with  the  exiBting 
Keality.  Though  Socrates  himself  continued  to  perform  hia 
duties  as  a  citizen,  it  was  not  the  actual  State  and  its  re< 
li^on,  but  tbe-world  of  Thought  that  was  hiii  true  home. 
Now  the  question  of  the  eaistence  and  nature  of  the  goda 
came  to  be  discussed.  The  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  ban- 
ished from  hia  ideal  state.  Homer  and  Heaiod,  the  origin atorfl 
of  that  mode  of  conceiving  of  religious  objects  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks ;  for  he  desiderated  a  higher  con* 
ception  of  what  was  to  be  reverenced  as  divine— one  more 
in  harmony  with  Thought.  Many  citizens  now  seceded  from 
practical  and  political  life,  to  liv«  in  the  ideal  world.  The 
principle  of  Socrates  manifests  a  revolutionary  aspect  towards 
the  Athenian  State  ;  for  the  peeuliarity  of  this  State  was, 
that  Customary  Morality  was  the  form  in  which  its  existence 
was  moulded,  vik. — an  insepantble  connection  of  Thought 
with  actual  life.  When  Socrates  wishes  to  induce  his  friends  to 
reflection,  the  discourse  has  always  a  negative  tone ;  he 
brings  tliem  to  the  consciouaneas  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  Bight  is.     But  when  on  account  of  the  giving 
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utterance  to  that  principle  which  was  advancing  to 
cognitioD,  Socrates  is  condenined  to  death,  the  scnteaoe 
beara  on  the  one  hand  the  aspect  of  unimpeacliuble  rectitude 
— inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  people  condemns  its  deadliest 
joe — -but  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a  deeply  tragicti]  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  ma  the  Athenians  had  to  inoks  the  dis- 
coverj,  that  what  they  reprobated  in  Socrates  had  already 
struck  firm  root  amung  themaelvM,  and  that  thej  must  be 
pronounced  guilty  or  innocent  with  him.  With  this  feeling 
thoy  condemned  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  and  declared  him 
guiltiesa.  In  Athena  that  higher  principle  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Athenian  state,  advanced  in  its  development 
without  intermission.  Spirit  had  acquired  the  propensity  to 
gain  satisfaction  for  itself— to  reUect.  Even  in  decay  the 
Spirit  of  Athena  appears  tnajcstic,  because  it  manifests  itself 
as  the  free,  the  liberal — exhibiting  its  successive  phasea  in 
their  pure  idiosyncrasy — in  that  form  in  which  they  really 
exist.  Amiable  and  cheerful  even  in  the  midst  of  tragedy 
is  the  light-beartedness  and  nonchalance  with  which  the  Atlie- 
niuna  accompany  their  [national]  morahty  to  its  grave.  We 
recognJEe  the  h'igher  intereat  of  the  oew  cidture  in  the  foct 
that  the  peopb  made  themseives  meriy  over  their  own 
follies,  ana  found  great  entertainment  in  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  which  have  the  severest  satire  for  their  con- 
tents, while  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  most  unbridled 
mirth. 

In  Sparta  the  same  corruption  is  introduced,  since  the 
Boclal  unit  seeks  to  assert  his  individuality  against  the 
moral  life  of  the  community  :  but  there  we  have  merely  the 
isolated  side  of  particular  subjectivity — corruption  in  its  un* 
disguised  form,  blank  immorality,  vulgar  selfishness  and 
venality.  All  these  passions  manifest  themselves  in  Sparta, 
especially  in  the  persona  of  its  generals,  who,  for  the 
moat  part  living  at  a  distance  from  their  country,  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  securing  advantages  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  state  as  well  jw  of  those  to  whose  assistance  they  k» 
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THE  MACEDOKIAN  EMPIRE. 

Attkb  the  fall  of  Athena,  Sparta  took  upon  herself  the 
Hegemony ;  but  misused  it— as  alre&dy  mentioned — so 
seliishlj,  that  she  was  univereallj  hated,  i'hebes  could  not 
long  sustain  the  part  of  humiliating  Sparta,  and  nag  at  last 
exhausted  in  the  war  with  the  Phocians.  The  Spartans  and 
the  Phociana — the  former  because  they  liad  surprised  the 
citadel  of  Thebes,  the  latter  because  they  liad  tilled  a  piece 
of  land  belonging  to  the  Delphian  Apollo — had  been  sen- 
tenced to  pay  considerable  sums  of  money-  Both  states 
however  refused  payment;  for  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
had  not  much  more  autiiority  than  the  old  German  Diet, 
which  the  Gorman  princes  obeyed  only  so  far  as  suited  their 
inclination.  The  Phocions  were  then  to  be  punJHlied  by  the 
Thebana;  but  by  an  egregious  piece  of  violence— by  dese- 
crating and  plundering  thetem|)le  at  Delphi — the  former 
attained  momentary  Huperiority.  This  deed  completes  the 
ruin  of  Greece ;  the  sanctuary  was  desecrated,  the  god  so  to 
Bpeak,  killed  ;  the  last  support  of  unity  was  thereby  anni- 
hilated :  reverence  for  that  which  in  Greece  had  been  as  it 
were  always  the  final  arbiter  -  ita  monarehical  principle — was 
displaced,  insulted,  and  trodden  under  foot. 

The  neit  step  in  advance  ia  then  that  ouitc  simple  one,  that 
the  place  of  tlte  dethroned  orai:le  sbouln  be  taken  by  another 
deciding  will— a  real  authoritative  xoyally.  The  foreign  Ma- 
cedonian King — Philip — undertook  to  avenge  the  violation 
of  the  oracle,  and  forthwith  took  its  place,  by  making  him- 
self lord  of  Greece,  Pbilij)  reduced  under  hta  dominion  the 
Hellenic  States,  and  convinced  them  that  it  was  all  over 
with  their  independence,  and  that  they  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  own  footing.  The  charge  of  littleness,  harsh- 
ness, violence,  and  political  treachery — all  those  hateful 
characteristics  with  which  Philip  has  eo  often  been  re- 
proached— did  not  extend  to  the  young  Alexander,  when  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks.  He  had  no  need 
to  incur  such  reproaches ;  he  had  not  to  form  a  military 
force,  for  be  found  one  already  in  eiisteuce.  Aa  he  had 
only  to  mount  Bucephalus,  and  take  the  rein  in  band, 
to  make  him  obsequious  to  bis  will,  juat  so  he  found  that 
Macedonian  phalanx  prepared  for  hie  purpose — that  rigid 
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Tell-trained  iron  mass,   the  power    of   which    had    been 

demonstrated    under   Philip,  who  copied  it  from    Eiiami- 
notidas. 

Alexander  bad  been  educated  by  the  deepest  and  also  the 
moat  comprebenaive  thinker  of  antiquity—  AriBtotle;  and  the 
edueatioa  was  worthy  of  the  man  who  had  undertaken  it. 
Alexander  woa  initiated  into  the  profoundest  metaphysics : 
therefore  hia  nature  was  thoroughly  refined  andliberatedfrom 
tbecuatomarybondaof  mere  opinion,  crudities  andidlefantnes. 
Aristotle  left  this  grand  nature  as  uu  tram  melted  as  it  was 
before  bis  inatructioua  commenced ;  but  impressed  upon  it  a 
deep  perception  of  wiiat  the  True  ia,  and  formed  the  spirit 
which  nature  had  bo  richly  endowed,  to  a  plastic  being,  roUing 
freely  like  an  orb  through  its  circumambient  »ther. 

Thus  accomplished,  Alexander  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Hellenes,  in  order  to  lead  Qreece  over  into  Aaia.  A 
youth  of  twenty,  be  commanded  a  thoroughly  eiperienced 
ariny,  whoae  generals  were  all  veterans,  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  war.  It  was  Aleiander'a  aim  to  avenge  Greece  for  all 
that  Asia  had  inflicted  upon  it  for  so  many  years,  and  to 
fight  out  at  last  the  aucieut  feud  sod  coutost  between  the 
lEast  and  the  Weat.  Wliile  in  tbia  struggle  be  retaliated 
upon  the  Oriental  world  what  Greece  had  suiTered  from  it, 
he  also  made  a  return  for  the  rudiments  of  culture  which 
had  been  derived  thence,  by  spreading  the  maturity  aod 
culmination  of  that  culture  over  the  East ;  and,  as  it  were, 
changed  the  stamp  of  subjugated  Asia  and  assimilated  it 
to  an  Hellenic  land.  The  grandeur  and  the  interest  of  this 
work  were  proportioned  to  hia  geniu8,^to  bis  peculiar 
youthful  individuality, — the  like  of  which  in  so  beautiful  a 
form  we  have  not  seen  a  second  time  at  the  head  of  such  an 
undertaking.  For  not  only  were  the  genius  of  a  commander, 
the  greatest  spirit,  and  cooaummate  bravery  united  in  him, 
but  all  these  qualities  were  dignifi.ed  by  the  beauty  of  his 
character  as  a  man  eud  an  individual.  Though  hia  generals 
are  devoted  to  him,  they  had  been  the  long  tned  servants  of 
his  father  ;  and  this  made  bis  position  difficult :  for  his  great- 
ness and  youth  is  a  humiliation  to  them,  as  inclined  to  re- 
gard themselves  and  the  acbievemeuts  of  the  past,  as  a  coiu- 
jdetfl  work  ;  so  that  while  their  envy,  as  in  Clitus'a  case,  ai 
to  blind  rage,  Alexander  also  was  excited  to  gteKb  vi  ' 
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Alexander's  eipedition  to  Asia  was  at  the  aame 
journey  of  discovery ;  for  it  was  be  who  first  opened  the 
Oriental  "World  to  the  Europeana,  and  penetrated  into 
countries — aa  e.  g.  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  northern  India — which 
have  since  been  hardly  visited  by  Europeans.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  march,  and  not  leas  the  military  genius  dis- 
played in  the  disposition  of  battles,  and  in  tactics  generally, 
will  always  remain  an  object  of  admiration.  He  was  great 
aa  a  commander  in  battles,  wise  in  conducting  marches  and 
marshalling  troops, and  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  thick  of  the 
fi^ht.  Even  the  death  of  AJesaader,  which  occurred  at 
Babylon  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  gives  us  a 
beautiful  spectacle  of  bis  greatness,  and  Shews  in  what  rela~ 
tion  ho  stood  to  hia  army :  for  he  takes  leave  of  it  with  the 
perfect  consciousness  of  bis  dignity, 

Alexander  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  at  the  proper  time; 
i.  e.  it  may  be  called  good  fortune,  but  it  is  rather  a  neces- 
sity. That  he  may  stand  before  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  a 
youth,  an  early  death  must  hurry  him  away.  Achillea,  aa 
remarked  above,  begins  the  Greek  "World,  and  his  antitype 
Aleiauder  concludes  it :  and  these  youths  not  only  supply  a 
picture  of  the  fairest  kind  in  their  own  persons,  but  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  complete  and  perfect  type  of  Hellenic 
existence.  Alexaudsr  finished  his  work  and  completed  hia 
ideal ;  aod  thua  bequeathed  to  the  world  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  brilliant  of  visions,  which  our  poor  reflections  only 
serve  to  obscure.  For  the  great  World  Historical  form  of 
Alexander,  the  modern  standard  applied  by  recent  historical 
"Philistines" — that  of  virtue  or  morality — will  by  no  means 
suffice.  And  if  it  be  alleged  in  deprecistion  of  liis  merit, 
that  he  bad  no  succesBor,  and  left  behind  no  dynasty,  we 
may  remark  that  the  Greek  kingdoms  that  arose  in  Asia 
after  him,  are  his  dynasty.  For  two  years  hi 
in  a  campaign  in  Bactrin,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  MasaagetiB  and  Scythians  ;  and  there  arose  the  Gneco 
Bactrian  kingdom  which  lasted  for  two  centuries.  Thence  the 
Greeks  came  into  connection  with  India,  and  even  with 
China.  The  Greek  dominion  spread  itself  over  northern 
India,  and  Sandrokottus  (Chandraguptaa)  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  who  emancipated  himself  from  it.  The 
presents  itself  indeed  among  the  Hindoos,  but  for  reasooa 
already  stated,  wtf  can  place  very   little  de^'endence  upon 
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ruch  mention,  Otlier  Greek  Kingdoms  aroM  in  Ant 
Uioor,  in  Armenia,  in  S/ria  and  Babylonia.  But  Egypt  ob- 
pecially,  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  EuccesEors  of  Alexander, 
became  a  great  centre  of  Bcieace  and  art ;  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  architectural  wot-kH  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  aa  has  been  made  out  from  the  deciphered  in- 
scriptions. Aleiaudria  became  the  chief  centre  of  com* 
merce— the  point  of  uniou  for  Eaatem  manners  and  tradi* 
tioD  with  Westera  civilization.  Besides  these,  the  Mac^ 
donian  Kingdom,  that  of  Thrace,  stretching  beyond  1^ 
Danube,  that  of  Illyria,  and  that  of  Epirus,  flourished  uader 
the  sway  of  Greek  princes. 

Alexander  waa  also  extraordinarily  attached  to  the  sciences, 
and  he  is  celebrated  as  next  to  Pericles  the  most  liberal  patroa 
of  the  arts.  Meier  says  in  his  History  of  Art,  that  nia  in- 
telligent love  of  art  would  have  secured  him  an  immortality 
of  fame  not  less  than  hia  conquests. 


SECTION  ni. 

THE  Fall  op  the  greek  spiHrr. 

This  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  World, 
which  embraces  the  protracted  development  of  the  evil  destiny 
of  Greece,  interests  ub  less.  Those  who  had  been  Alexan- 
der's Generals,  now  ass'iming  an  independent  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  history  as  Kings,  carried  on  long  wars  with 
each  other,  and  experienced,  almost  all  of  them,  the  most 
romantic  revolutions  of  fortune.  Especially  remarkable  and 
prominent  iu  this  respect  is  the  life  of  Demetriua  Poll. 
orcetes. 

In  Greece  the  States  had  preserved  their  existence - 
brought  to  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness  by  Philip  and 
Alesander,  they  contrived  to  enjoy  an  apparent  vitality,  and 
boasted  of  an  unreul  independence.  That  self-con sciousneaa 
which  independence  confers,  they  could  not  have  ;  and  diplo- 
matic statesmen  took  the  lead  in  the  several  States — oratore 
who  were  not  at  the  same  time  generals,  us  was  the  case 
formerly— «.j.  iu  the  person  of  Pericles.  The  countries  of 
G^reeco  now  assume  various  Telations  to  tha  different  a 
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narchx,  who  contmued  to  contend  for  the  Horereignty  of 
the  Greek  States— partly  alao  for  their  favour,  especially  fop 
that  of  Athena :  for  Athens  still  prCBented  an  imponing  figure, 
— if  not  as  a  Power,  yet  certainly  as  the  centre  of  the  higher 
arts  and  aciencea,  especially  of  Philosophy  and  Bhetoric, 
Besidea  it  kept  itself  more  free  from  the  gross  excess, 
coarseness  and  paasions  which  prevailed  ifl  the  other  States, 
and  made  them  contemptible  ;  and  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
kings  deemed  it  an  honour  to  make  Athens  large  presents 
of  corn  and  other  useful  supplies.  To  some  eitent  too 
the  kings  of  the  period  reckoned  it  their  greatest  glory  to 
render  and  to  keep  the  Greek  cities  and  states  independent. 
The  Emancipation  of  Greets  had  as  it  were,  become  the 
general  watch-word ;  and  it  passed  for  a  high  title  of  fame  to 
be  caUed  the  Delioerer  of  Greece.  If  we  examine  the  hid- 
den political  bearing  of  this  word,  we  shall  find  that  it  de- 
notes the  preveDtion  of  any  indigenous  Greek  State  from 
obtaiaiug  decided  auperiority,  and  keeping  ail  in  a  state  oi 
weakness  by  separation  and  disorefanization. 

The  special  peculiarity  by  which  each  Greek  State  waa 
distinguished  from  the  others,  consisted  in  a  difference  simi- 
lar to  that  of  their  glorious  divinities,  each  one  of  whom  has 
his  particular  character  and  peculiar  being,  yet  so  that  this 
peculiarity  does  not  derogate  from  the  divinity  comnion  to  all. 
When  therefore,  this  divinity  has  become  weak  and  has  van- 
ished trom  the  States,  nothing  but  the  bare  particnhirity  re- 
mains,— the  repulsive  speciality  which  obstinately  and  way- 
werdly  asserts  itself,  ana  which  on  that  veiy  account  assumes 
a  position  of  absolute  dependenceandof  conflict  with  othera. 
Yet  the  feeling  of  weakness  and  misery  led  to  combinationa 
here  and  there.  The  Xtoliaiu  and  their  allies  as  a  predatory 
people,  set  up  injustice,  violence,  fraud,  and  insolence 
to  others,  as  their  charter  of  rights,  Sparta  was  go- 
verned by  infamous  tyrants  and  odious  pasaions.  and  in  thia 
condition  was  dependeot  on  the  Macedonian  Kings.  The 
Boeotian  subjective  character  had,  alter  the  extinction  ot 
Tliehan  glory,  sunk  down  irito  iniloleoce  and  the  vulgar  de- 
sire of  coarse  senaual  enjoyment.  The  Achttan  league  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  aim  of  its  union  {the  expulsion  of 
Tyrants,)  by  roctitude  and  the  sentiment  of  community, 
Bui  this  too  was  obliged  to  take  refugo  in  the  most  compli- 
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Gated  policy.     What  we  see  here  on  the  whole,  is  a  diploma' 

tie  condition — an  infinite  involvement  with  the  most  maiiifoKi 
foreign  interesta — a  subtle  interteiture  and  play  of  parties, 
whoae  threads  are  coutinually  being  combined  anen'. 

In  the  internal  condition  of  the  states,  which,  enervated 
by  selfiahness  and  debauchery,  were  broken  up  into  factions 
^-each  of  which  on  the  other  hand  directs  its  attention  to  fo- 
reign lands,  and  with  treachery  to  ita  native  country  begs  for 
the  favour  of  the  Kinga — the  point  of  interest  is  no  longer  the 
fate  of  these  states,  but  the  great  individuals,  who  arise  amid 
the  general  corruption,  and  honourably  devote  theniselvea  to 
their  country.  They  appear  aa  great  tragic  characters,  who 
with  their  genius,  and  the  most  intense  exertion,  are  yet  un- 
able to  extirpate  the  evils  in  question ;  and  perish  in  the  etms- 
gle,  withont  having  had  the  satisfactiou  of  restoring  to  their 
ikthorland,  repose,  order  and  freedom,  nay,  even  without 
having  seeureo  a  reputation  with  posterity  free  from  all  stain. 
Livy  says  in  his  prefatory  remarks :  "  In  our  times  we  can 
neither  endure  our  faults  nor  the  means  of  correcting  them." 
And  this  is  i^uite  as  applicable  to  these  Last  of  the  Greeks, 
who  begED  au  undertaking  which  was  us  iionourable  and  no- 
ble, as  it  was  sure  of  being  frustrated.  Agis  and  Cleoinenes, 
AratUB  and  Philopoemen,  thus  sunk  under  the  struggle  for 
the  good  of  their  nation.  Plutarcli  sketches  for  us  a  highly 
characteristic  picture  of  these  times,  in  giving  us  a  repre- 
aentation  of  the  importance  of  individuals  during  their  con- 
tinuance. 

The  third  period  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks  brings 
us  to  their  contact  with  that  people  which  was  to  play  the 
next  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  World's  History;  and  the 
chief  eicuse  for  this  contact  was— aa  pretexts  had  pre- 
viously been — the  liberation  of  Greece,  After  Perseus  ihe  last 
Macedonian  King,  in  the  year  168  B.C.  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Eomans  and  brought  in  triumph  to  Borne,  the  Achaoau 
league  was  attacked  and  broken  up,  and  at  last  in  the  year 
146  B.C.  Corinth  was  destroyed.  Looking  at  Greece  aa 
Polybius  describes  it,  we  see  how  a  noble  nature  such  as  hia, 
has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  despair  at  the  state  of  affairs  and 
to  retreat  into  Philosophy;  orif  it  attempts  to  act,  can  only  die 
in  the  struggle.  In  deadly  contraposition  to  the  multiform 
variety  of  passion  which  Greece  presents — that  distracted 
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condition  which  wheima  good  and  evil  in  c 
ruin — stands  a  blind  fate, — an  iron  power  ready  to  shew  up 
that  degraded  condition  in  all  its  ■weakness,  aud  to  dash  it  to 
pieces  in  uiiserable  ruin;  forcure,aiiiendraeot,  and  consolation 
are  impossible.      And  this  cniBbing  D^tiny  is  the  Roman 


THE  ROMAN  WORLD. 

TSaioixo's,  in  a  couTersation  which  he  once  had  with  Goethe 
on  the  nature  of  Tragedy,  eipreesed  the  opinion  that  its  mo- 
dera  phase  differed  from  the  ancient,  through  our  no  longer 
recognizing  a  Destiny  to  which  men  are  absolutely  subject,  and 
that  Policy  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  Fate.  \_Jja  poli- 
tique e»t  la  JataliiiJ.  This  therefore  he  thought  must  be 
used  as  the  modern  form  of  Destiny  in  Tragedy — the  irresis- 
tible power  of  circumstances  to  which  individuality  must 
bend.  Such  a  power  is  the  Soman  World,  chosen  for  the  Teiy 
purpose  of  casting  the  moral  unita  into  bonds,  as  also  of  col- 
lecting all  Deities  and  all  Spirits  into  the  Pantheon  of  TJni- 
veraal  dominion,  in  order  to  make  out  of  them  an  abstract  uni- 
versality of  power.  The  distinction  between  the  Eoman  and 
the  Persian  principle  ia  exactlv  this, — that  the  former  stinfis 
all  vitality,  wLUe  the  latter  allowed  of  its  existence  in  the 
fuUeet  measure.  Through  its  being  the  aim  of  the  State,  that 
the  Bocial  unita  in  their  moral  life  should  be  sacrificed  to  it, 
the  world  is  sunk  in  melancholy :  its  heart  is  broken,  and  it 
is  nil  over  with  the  Natural  side  of  Spirit,  which  has  sunk  into 
a  feeling  of  unhappineas.  Yet  only  from  this  feeling  could 
arise  the  aupersenauous,  the  free  Spirit  in  Christianity. 

In  the  Greek  principle  we  have  seen  spiritual  existence  in 
its  exhilaration — its  cheerfulueas  and  enjoyment :  Spirit  had 
not  yet  drawn  back  into  abstraction  ;  it  was  still  involved  with 
the  Natural  element — the  idiosyncrasy  of  individusla  ; — on  > 
which  account  the  virtuea  ofTndividuals  themselves  became 
moral  works  of  art.  Abstract  univerp^  Peraonality  had  not  i 
yet  appeared,  for  Spirit  must  first  develop  itself  to  that  form 
of  itbetract  Univeraality  which  exercised  the  severe  diicipline 
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over  humanitT  now  under  consideration.  Here,  in  Borne  tfaei^ 
we  find  tbat  iVe«  anivureality,  tbat  abstract  Preedom,  which 
on  the  one  hand'aets  an  abatract  aiate,  a  political  conati- 
tutioQ  and  poner,  over  eoaa-ete  individuality;  on  the  other 
side  creates  a  perKtuality  in  opposition  to  that  universality, 
— the  inherent  freedom  of  the  aittract  Ego,  which  niuet  bo 
diatinguiBhed  from  individual  idiosyncrasy.  For  Personality 
constitutcH  the  fimdameutal  condition  of  legal  Eight :  it  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  the  category  of  Property,  but  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  concrete  characteristics  of  the  living  Spirit  with  which 
individuality  is  concerned.  These  two  elements,  which  con- 
stitute Borne, — pplitical  Univeraality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  al^stTact  ita^aam  of  the  individual  on  the  other, — appear, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  form  of  Subjectivity.  This  Sub- 
jectivity— this  retreatijig  into  one's  self  which  we  observed  as 
the  corruption  of  the  Greet  Spirit — becomes  here  the  ground 
on  which  a^jiew  side  of  the  World's  History  arises .  Ineon- 
sidering  the  Eoman  "World,  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  con- 
cretely spiritual  hfc,  rich  in  itself;  but  the  world-historical 
element  in  it  is  the  ahatractum  of  Universality,  and  the  ob> 
ject  which  ie  pursued  with  BoulleaB  and  heartlesB  severity,  is 
mere  dominion,  in  order  to  enforce  that  ahttractum. 

In  Greece,  Democraey  was  the  fundamental  condition  of 
political  life,  as  in  the  East,  Detpotigm ;  here  we  have  ^XJ^^O- 
crqcv  of  a  rigid  order,  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  people. 
In  Greece  also  the  Democracy  was  rent  asunder,  but  only  in 
the  way  of  factions;  in  Borne  it  is.princifla^that  keep  the 
entire  community  in  a  divided  state, — they  occupy  a  hostile 
position  towards,  and  struggle  with  each  other:  first  the 
Aristocracy  with  the  Kings,  then  the  Plebs  with  the  Ariato- 
cracy,  till  Democracy  gets  the  upper  hand ;  then  first 
arise  factions  in  which  originated  that  later  aristocracy  of 
commanding  individuals  which  subjugated  the  world.  It  is 
this  dualism  that,  properly  speaking,  marks  Home's  inmoat 
being. 

Erudition  has  regarded  the  Eoraan  History  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  has  adopted  very  different  and  opposing 
opinions  :  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  history,  which  has  been  taken  up  by  three  differ- 
ent clasaes  of  literati,^ — Historians,  Philologists,  and  Jurists. 
The  Hiatorians  hold  to  the  grand  features,  and  sbew  respect 
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for  the  history  as  such ;  ao  that  we  may  after  all  eee  our  way 
best  under  their  guidance,  since  they  allow  the  validity  of 
the  records  in  the  case  of  leading  events.  It  ia  otherwise 
with  the  Pbilologiata,  by  whom  generally  receiyed  traditiona 
are  lesa  regnrded,  and  who  devote  more  attention  to  small 
detaUs  winch  can  be  combined  in  various  ways.  These 
combinations  gain  a  footing  £rat  aa  historical  hypotbesea, 
but  soon  after  as  eatablished  facts.  To  the  same  degree  aa 
the  Philologists  in  their  department,  have  the  Jimats  in  that 
of  Boiuan  law,  instituted  the  minutest  examinatitin  and  in> 
volved  their  inferences  with  hypothesis.  The  result  ia  that 
the  most  ancient  part  of  Bomau  History  haa  been  declared 
to  be  nothing  but  fable;  sothattliia  department  ofinquiryia 
brought  entirely  within  the  province  of  learned  criticism, 
which  always  unda  the  moat  to  do  where  the  least  ia  to  be 
got  for  the  labour.  While  on  tbe  one  side  the  poetry  and 
the  myths  of  the  Qreeks  are  said  to  coutain  profound  his- 
torical truths,  and  are  thus  transmuted  into  history,  the 
Romana  on  the  contrary  have  myths  and  poetical  views 
affiliated  upon  them;  and  epopees  are  affirmed  to  be  at  the 
basis  of  what  has  been  hitherto  taken  forprosaicand  hiatorical. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  to  deHcribo 
the  Locality. 

The  Eoman  World  baa  its  centre  in  Italy;  wbich  is  ex- 
tremely aimilar  to  G-reece,  and,  like  it,  forma  a  peninaula,  only 
not  BO  deeply  indented.  Within  this  country,  the  city  of 
Home  itself  lormed  the  centre  of  the  centre.  Napoleon  in 
his  Memoira  takes  up  the  question,  which  citj'— if  Italy  were 
independent  and  formed  a  totality — would  be  best  adapted 
for  its  capital.  Kome,  Venice,  and  Milan  may  put  forward 
duima  to  the  honour;  but  it  is  immediately  evident  that 
none  of  theae  citiea  would  supply  a  centre.  Northern  Italy 
constitutes  a  basin  of  the  river  Po,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  body  of  the  peninsula  i  Venice  ia  connected  only 
with  Higher  Italy,  not  with  the  BOuth  ;  Home,  on  the  other 
hand,  would,  perhaps,  be  naturally  a  centre  for  Middle  and 
Lower  Italy,  out  only  artificially  and  violently  for  those 
lands  which  were  subjected  to  it  in  Higher  Italy.  The  Eoman 
Btate  rests  geographically,  as  well  as  historically,  on  the 
element  of  force, 

The  locality  of  Italy,  then,  presents  no  natural  unity — aa 
the  valley   ol    the   Ndej    the    unity  waa   similar  to   that 
P2 
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which  Macedonia  by  iU  Bovereignty  gave  to  Greece ;  .  _.  _ 
Italy  wanted  that  permeation  by  one  spirit,  which  Gree<M 
voeveetKii  through  equality  of  culture ;  for  it  was  inhabited 
l)y  very  various  races.  Niebuhr  has  prefaced  hia  Boman 
history  by  a  profoundly  erudite  treatiee  on  the  peoples  of 
Italy  1  but  from  which  no  connection  between  them  and  the 
Boiiiun  Uistorv  is  visible.  In  fact.  Niebuhr's  History  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  erilicum  of  Soman  History,  for  it 
consiatB  of  a  seriea  of  treatises  which  by  no  means  possesa 
the  unity  of  history. 

We  oDserved  Bubjective  inwardness  as  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Soman  World.     The  course  of  Soman  History, 
thorefore,  invoh;e8  the  eipaasion  of  undeveloped  eubjeetivity 
^_^^iaward   coSviction  of  eiistence — to  the  visibility  of  the 
f,     »al  world.     The  principle  of  Bubjective  inwardness  receives 
pOBitivo  application   in  the  first  place  only  from  without 
— through   the   pariiicular  vohtion  of  the  Bovereignty,  the 
goverumont,  &c.      The  developmeat  conaiBts  in  the  ptu^ca- 
/""tlou  of  iMaj^esB  to  abstract  personality,  which  gives  itseU 
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tl^jSilitv  in  the  existence  of  private  property ;  the  mutuaUj 
repellent  social  units  can  then  be  held  together  only  by  des- 
polio  power.  The  general  course  of  the  Soman  World 
may  be  defined  aa  this;  the  transition  from  the  inaerau^tum 
of  lubiectivity  to  its  direct  opposite.  The  development  iabece 
not  or  the  aame  kind  as  tlrnt  in  Greece, — the  unfolding  and 
expnndiiig  of  its  own  aubatance  on  the  part  of  the  principle  j 
but  it  is  the  transition  to  its  opposite,  which  latter  does^sot 
appear  as  an  element  of  corruption,  but  is  demanded  and 
posited  by  the  principle  itself. — As  to  the  particular  aectiona 
of  the  Soman  History,  the  common  division  is  that  into  the 
Monarchy,  the  Eepublic,  and  the  Empire, — as  if  in  these  fonoB 
differunt  principles  made  their  appearance ;  but  the  same 
principle — that  of  the  Soman  Spirit — underlies  their  dovelop- 
mont.  In  our  division,  we  must  rather  keep  in  viev?  the 
course  of  History  generally.  The  annals  of  every  Woidd- 
historical  people  were  divided  above  into  three  periods,  and 
thia  statement  must  prove  itself  true  in  thia  case  also.  The 
■ftnt  period  comprehends  the  rudiments  of  Some,  in  which 
tho  olemouta  which  are  esaontially  opposed,  still  repose  in 
calm  unity  i  until  the  coutrarieties  have  acquired  strength, 
and  tho  unity  of  the  State  becomes  a  poweri'ul  one,  through 
tliat  Antithetical  condition  having  been  nroduced  and  main< 
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taiiied  witLin  it,  lu  thia  vigorous  conditioa  tlie  State  directs 
its  forces  outwarda — t,  e.,  in  the  leeond  period — tmd  makea 
ita  dibut  on  tlie  thea,tre  of  general  Listoiy  ;  this  ia  the  noblest 
:  period  of  Eome— the  Punic  Wara  and  the  contact  with  the 
antecedent  World- Historical  people.  A  wider  stage  ia 
opened,  towards  the  East ;  the  history  at  the  epoch  of  thia 
contact  has  been  treated  by  the  noble  Polyhiua.  The  Eo- 
man  Empire  now  acquired  that  world-conquering  extension 
which  paved  the  way  for  its  fall.  Internal  distraction  super- 
vened, while  the  antithesis  was  developing  itself  to  self-con- 
tradiction and  utter  incompatibility  ;  it  closes  with  Despo- 
tism, which  marks  the  third  period.  The  Eoman  power 
appears  here  in  its  pomp  and  aplendour ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  profoundly  ruptured  within  itself,  and  the  Christian 
Eeligion,  which  begina  with  the  imporial  dominion,  re- wives 
a  great  eitension.  The  third  period  compriaea  the  co,  tact 
of  Itome  with  the  North  and  the  German  peoples,  wi.  ise 
turn  ia  now  come  to  play  their  part  in  History. 


SECTION  I. 
HOME  TO  THE  TIME  OP  TUB   SECOND   PUNIC  WAR. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  E0SI4N  SPIRIT. 
Ebfoke  we  come  to  the  Eoman  History,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  Elements  of  the  Soman  Spirit  in  general,  and  men- 
tion and  investigate  the  origin  of  Borne  with  a  reference  to 
them.  Eome  arose  outiide  recognized  ctmntrieg,  viz.,  in  an 
angle  where  three  difi'erent  districts  met, — those  of  the  La- 
tins, Sabines  and  Etruscans ;  it  was  not  formed  &om  some 
ancient  stem,  connected  by  natural  patriarchal  bonds,  whoae 
origb  might  be  traced  up  to  remote  times  (aa  aeema  to  have 
been  t'le  case  with  the  Persians,  who,  however,  even  then 
ruled  a,  large  empire)  ;  but  Eome  was  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, of  artificial  and  violent,  not  spontaneous  growth.  It 
is  related  that  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans,  led  by  Mastia 
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to  Italy,  founded  Eome ;  for  the  connection  with  Asia 
va»  a.  mucli  cberished  tradition,  aud  there  are  In.  Italy, 
France,  and  Grermany  itself  (ianten)  many  towns  which 
refer  their  origin,  or  their  names,  to  the  fugitive  Trojans, 
Livy  Bpeaka  of  the  ancient  trihes  of  Eome,  the  Somneusea, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  !Now  if  we  look  upon  these  as 
distinct  nations,  and  assert  that  they  were  really  the  elenientB 
from  which  Borne  was  formed, — a  view  which  in  recent  times 
has  very  often  striven  to  ohtain  currency, — we  directly  sub- 
vert the  historical  tradition.  All  hi^tonaos  agree  that  st  an 
early  period,  shepherda,  under  the  leadership  of  chieftainB, 
roved  about  on  the  hills  of  Eome ;  that  the  tirat  Eoman  eom- 
mimity  constituted  itself  as  a  predatory  state ;  and  that  it 
waa  with  difficulty  that  the  scattered  inuabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity were  thus  united.  The  detail*  of  these  circnmBtancea  are 
flis'  given.  Those  predatory  shepherds  received  every  contri- 
bi  ion  to  their  community  that  chose  to  join  them  (Livy  calla 
it  a  coUuviea).  The  rahhle  of  all  the  three  districts  between 
which  Eome  lay,  was  collected  in  the  new  city.  The  histo- 
rians state  that  this  point  was  very  well  chosen  on  a  hill 
close  to  the  river,  and  particularly  adapted  to  make  it  an  aBv- 
lura  for  all  delinquents.  It  is  equally  historical  that  in  the 
newly  formed  state  there  were  no  women,  and  that  the 
neighbouring  states  would  enter  into  no  connulia  with  it : 
both  circumstances  characterize  it  as  a  predatory  union,  with 
which  the  other  states  wished  to  have  no  conneiion.  They 
also  refused  the  invitation  to  their  religious  festivals;  and  only 
the  Sabines, — a  simple  agricultural  people,  among  whom,  as 
Livy  says,  prevailed  a  trutis  atque  tetriea  tuperstitio, — partly 
from  superstition,  partly  from  fear,  presented  themselves  at 
them.  The  seizure  of  the  Sabine  women  is  also  a  universally 
received  historical  fiict.  This  circumstance  itself  involves 
a  very  characteristic  feature,  vis.,  that  Eeligion  is  used  as  a 
means  for  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  inlant  State.  An- 
other method  of  extension  was  the  conveying  to  Eome  of 
the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  and  conquered  towns.  At 
a  later  date  there  was  also  a  voluntary  migration  of  foreigners 
to  Some  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  so  celebrated  family  of  the 
Claudii.bringmg  their  whole  clientela.  The  Corinthian  Dema- 
ratuB,  belonging  to  a  family  of  consideration,  had  settled  in 
Etniria ;  but  as  being  on  eiile  aud  a  foreigner,  he  was  little 
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reapected  tbere,  and  his  son,  Lucumo,  could  no  longer  endure 
this  degradation.  He  betook  liimaclf  to  Eome,  saya  Livy, 
because  a  new  people  and  a  r^entina  alque  exvirtutenobiU- 
ta»  were  to  be  found  there,  tucumo  attained,  we  are  told 
Buch  a  degree  of  respect,  that  he  al'terwarda  became  king. 

It  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  founding  of  the  State  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  essential  basis  of  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  Rome.  Por  it  directly  involves  tlie  severest  discipline, 
and  self-sacrifice  to  the  grand  object  of  the  union.  A  State 
which  had  first  to  form  itself,  and  which  is  based  on  force, 
must  be  held  together  by  force.  It  is  not  a  moral,  liberal 
connection,  but  a  compulsory  condition  of  subordination, 
that  results  from  such  an  origin.  The  Eoman  virtvg  is  valour ; 
not,  however,  the  merely  personai,  but  that  which  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  a  union  of  asaociates ;  which  union 
is  regarded  aa  the  supreme  interest,  and  may  be  combined 
with  lawless  violence  of  all  kinds.  "While  the  Eomana  formed 
a  union  of  this  kind,  they  were  not,  indeed,  like  the  Lace- 
dsemoniana,  engaged  in  an  internal  contest  with  a  conquered 
and  subjugated  people;  but  there  arose  a  distinction  and  a 
struggle  between  Patriciams  and  Flebeiant,  This  distinction 
was  mythieally  adumbrated  in  the  hoetile  brothers,  Eoniu- 
luB  and  Semus.  Remus  was  buried  on  the  Aventine  mount ; 
this  is  consecrated  to  the  evil  genii,  and  to  it  are  directed 
the  Secessions  of  the  Pleba.  The  queation  comes,  then,  how 
this  distinction  originated  P  It  has  been  already  said,  that 
Eome  was  formed  by  robber- herds  men,  and  the  concourse  of 
rabble  of  all  sorts.  At  a  later  date,  the  inhabitants  of  cap- 
tured and  deatroyed  towns  were  also  conveyed  thither.  The 
weaker,  the  poorer,  the  later  additions  of  population  are 
naturally  undeiTated  by,  and  in  a  condition  of  dependence 
upon  tHoae  who  originally  founded  the  state,  and  those 
wlio  were  distinguished  by  valour,  and  alao  by  wealth.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  refuge  in  a  hypothesis 
which  has  recently  been  a  favourite  one — that  the  Patricians 
formed  a  particular  race. 

The  dependence  of  the  Plebeians  on  the  Patricians  is  often 
represented  as  a  perfectly  legal  relfttion,^indeed,  even  a 
sacred  one  ;  aince  the  patricians  hadthe  sacra  in  their  hands, 
while  the  plebs  would  have  been  godleaa,  aa  it  were,  without 
them.    The  plebeians  left  to  the  patricians  theii  hypocritical 
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etuff  {ad  decipiendam  ■plehevt,  Cie.)  and  cared  notliing  foj 
tlieir  BQcra  an  J  auguries ;  but  in  disjoining  political  nghti 
from  these  ritual  obaerrances,  ajid  making  good  their  claim 
to  thoae  rights,  they  were  no  more  guilty  of  a  presumptaouB 
sacrilege  than  the  ProteatautB,  when  they  emancipated  tha 
political  power  of  the  State,  and  asserted  the  freedom  of  cou- 
Hcience.  The  light  in  which,  aa  previously  stated,  we  mu^t 
regard  the  relation  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  is,  that 
thone  who  were  poor,  and  consequently  helpless,  were  com- 
pelled to  attach  themselves  to  the  richer  and  more  respectable, 
and  to  seek  for  iheir  pairoeinium:  in  this  relation  of  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  more  wealthy,  the  protected  are  called 
elientts.  But  we  find  very  soon  a  fresh  distinction  between 
the  pleba  and  the  clientes.  In  the  contentions  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  clientes  held  to  their  patroni, 
though  belonging  to  the  pleba  aa  decidedly  as  any  class. 
That  this  relation  of  the  clientes  had  not  the  stamp  of  right 
and  law  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  with  the  introduction 
and  knowledge  of  the  laws  among  all  classes,  the  cliental 
relation  gradually  vanished ;  for  aa  soon  as  individuals  found 
protection  in  the  taw,  the  temporary  Decessity  for  it  could 
not  but  cease. 

In  the  first  predatoiy  period  of  the  state,  every  citizen 
was  necessarily  a  soldier,  for  the  state  was  based  on  war ;  this 
burden  was  oppressive,  since  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain himself  in  the  field.  Thia  circumstance,  therefore,  gave 
rise  to  the  contracting  of  enormoua  dehta, — the  patricians 
becoming  the  creditors  of  the  plebeians.  With  tlie  intro- 
duction of  laws,  this  arbitrary  relation  necesaarily  ceased;  but 
ouly  graduaUy,  for  the  patriciaua  were  far  from  being  imme- 
diately inclined  to  release  the  plebs  from  the  cliental  relation ; 
they  rather  strove  to  render  it  permanent.  The  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  still  contained  much  that  was  undefined ;  very 
much  was  still  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judge — the 
patricians  alone  being  judges  ;  the  antithesis,  therelore,  be- 
tween patriciana  and  pk'beians,  continues  till  a  much  later 
Eeriod.  Only  by  degrees  do  the  plebeians  scale  all  the 
eights  of  oflicial  station,  and  attain  those  privileges  which 
Ibrmerly  belonged  to  the  patricians  alone. 

In  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  although  it  did  not  any  more 
than  that  of  the  Bomans  originate  m  the  patriaichiu  rein- 
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tion,  lianilg  love  and  the  Family  tie  appeared  at  ita  reiy 
commencement,  and  the  peaceful  ni'n  of  their  social  esiBtence 
had  for  its  necessary  condition  the  extirpation  of  freebooters 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  founders  of  Borne,  on  the  con- 
trary— Eoiaijiua_aad_Eemua — are,  according  to  the  tradition, 
themselves  'rtifi^""*^'^ — 7fipit)aiii)f:prl  hh  ^m_their  earliest 
days  ^iruat  out  {cam  the.£ainilyr  id  aa  having  grown  up  in 
a,  state  of  isolation  from  family  affection.  In  like  manner, 
the  firat  Eomana  are  said  to  have  got  the^  wives,  not  hj  free 
courtal^jp  and  reciprocated  incllnAtionT  but  by  force.  This 
eommeueement  ofthe  Eoman  life  in  savage  rudeness  eiclud- 
ing  the  senaibilities  of  natural  morality,  briuga  with  it  one 
characteristic  element — harahneas  in  respect  to  the  family 
relation ;  a  selfish  harshness,  which  constituted  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  Bomnn  manners  and  laws,  as  we  observe 
them  in  the  sequel.  We  thus  llnd  family  relations  among 
the  Eomans  not  aa  a  beautiful,  free  relation  of  love  and  feel- 
ing i  the  place  of  confidence  is  usurped  by  the  principle  of 
severity,  dependence,  and  subordination.  Marriage,  m  ita 
strict  and  formal  shape,  bore  quite  the  aapect  of  a  mere  con- 
tract i  the  wife  waa  part  of  the  husband's  property  (i»  ma- 
num  eonvenlio),  and  the  marrmge  ceremony  was  baaed  on  a 
coBmtio,  in  a  form  such  aa  might  have  been  adopted  on  the  oc- 
caaton  of  any  other  purchase.  The  husband  acquii'ed  a  power 
over  his  wife,  such  as  he  had  over  hia  daughter ;  nor  less  over 
her  property ;  so  that  everything  which  ahe  gained,  she  gained 
for  her  husband.  During  the  good  times  of  the  republic, 
the  celebration  of  marriages  included  a  religious  ceremony, 
— "  confarreatio  " — but  which  was  omitted  at  a  lat*r  period. 
The  husband  obtained  not  leas  power  than  by  the  coemtio, 
when  he  married  according  to  the  form  called  "uaus,"— that 
is,  when  the  wife  remained  in  the  house  of  her  husband  with- 
out having  been  absent  a  "  triuoctium  "  in  a  year.  If  the 
husband  had  not  married  in  one  of  the  forms  ot  the  "  in  ma- 
num  eonvenlio,"  the  wife  remained  either  in  the  power  ot 
her  father,  or  under  the  guardianshiji  of  her  "  agnatea,"  and 
was  free  as  regarded  her  husbancf.  The  Eeman  matron, 
therefore,  obtained  honour  and  dignity  only  through  inde- 
pendence of  her  huaband,  instead  of  acquiring  her  honour 
through  her  husband  a::d  by  nmrriage.  If  a  husband 
who  had  married  under  the  freer  condition — that  ia,  whea 
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the  union  WBS  not  consecrated  bj  tbe  "confarreatio, — wialied 
to  separate  from  hia  wife,  be  dismissed  her  without  further 
ceremony.  The  relation  of  »ona  was  perfectly  Bimilar  i  they 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  about  as  dependent  on  the  patemu 
power  08  the  wife  on  the  matrimonial ;  they  could  not  pa»> 
seaa  property, — it  mode  do  difference  whether  they  fill^  a 
high  office  in  the  State  or  not  (though  the  "peoulia  eaa- 
ttvnaia, "  aod  "advenlilia"  were  differently  regarded)  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  wbea  tbey  were  emancipated,  they  had  no 
connection  with  their  father  and  their  family.  An  evi- 
dence of  the  degree  in  which  the  position  of  children  was 
regarded  as  analogous  to  that  of  elaves,  is  presented  in  the 
"  imaginaria  »ereitu»  (maneipium) ,"  through  which  emanci- 
pated children  had  to  pass.  In  reference  to  inheritance 
morality  would  seem  to  demand  that  children  should  share 
equally.  Among  the  Bomaua,  on  the  contrary,  testamentary 
caprice  manifests  itself  in  its  harshest  form. 

Thus  perverted  and  demoralized,  do  we  here  see  the  ftm- 
dameutal  relations  of  ethics.  The  immoral  active  eeveri^  of 
tie  Somnns  in  this  private  aide  of  character,  necessarily  mids 
its  counterpart  in  the  passive  severity  of  their  political 
union,  i'or  the  severity  which  the  £oman  experienced  &om 
the  State  he  was  compensated  by  a,  severity,  identical  in 
nature,  which  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  towards  his  family, 
— fi  servant  on  the.  _ws  .side,  a,  despot  on  the  other.  Thu 
conatitutes  the  Boman  greatness,  whose  peculiar  character- 
istic was  stern  infleilbihty  in  the  union  of  individuals  with 
the  State,  and  with  its  law  and  mandate.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  nearer  view  of  this  Spirit,  we  must  not  merely  keep  in  view 
the  uctions  of  Soman  heroes,  con&onting  the  enemy  as  soldiers 
or  generals,  or  appearing  aa  ambasaadora — since  in  these 
cases  tbey  belong,  with  their  whole  mind  and  thought,  only 
'  to  the  state  and  its  mandate,  without  hesitation  or  yielding 
— but  pay  particular  attention  also  to  the  conduct  of  the 
plebs  in  times  of  revolt  against  the  patricians.  How  often 
in  insurrection  and  in  anarchical  disorder  was  the  plebs 
brought  back  into  a  state  of  tranquillity  by  a  mere  form,  and 
cheated  of  the  fullilment  of  its  demands,  righteous  or  un- 
righteous !  How  often  was  a  Dictator,  e.g.,  chosen  by  the 
senate,  when  there  was  neither  war  nor  danger  from  aa 
enemy,  in  order  to  get  the  plebeians  into  the  army,  and  tj 
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hind  them  to  strict  obedience  by  ihe  militnry  oath !  It  took 
Liciniua  ten  years  to  carry  laws  favourable  to  the  p'.ebe ; 
the  latter  allowed  itaelf  to  be  kept  back  by  the  mere  formality 
of  the  veto  on  the  part  of  other  tribunes,  and  still  more 
patiently  did  it  wait  tor  the  long-delayed  execution  of  theaa 
laws.  It  may  be  asked :  By  what  was  sucli  a  disposition 
and  character  produced  ?  Produced  it  cannot  be,  but  it  is 
easentially  latent  in  the  origination  of  the  State  from  that 
primal  robber-community,  aa  also  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
people  who  compoBedit,andla8tly,inthat  phase  of  the  "World- 
Bpirit  which  was  just  ready  for  dcTelopment.  The  elements 
of  the  Eoman  people  were  Btruacan,  Latin  and  Sabine ;  theae 
must  have  contained  an  inborn  natural  adaptation  to  produce 
the  Boman  Spirit.  Of  the  spirit,  the  character,  and  the  lifs 
of  the  ancient  Italian  peoples  we  know  very  little — thanks  to 
the  non-inteUigent  character  of  Eoman  hiatoriography ! — and 
that  little,  for  the  moat  part,  from  the  Greek  writera  on 
Eoman  history.  But  of  the  general  character  of  the  Eoraana 
we  may  aay  that,  in  contrast  with  that  primeval  wild  poetry 
and  transmutation  of  the  finite,  which  we  observe  in  the 
Eaat— in  contraat  with  the  beautiful,  harmonious  poetry  and 
well-balanced  freedom  of  Spirit  among  the  Greeks — here, 
among  the  Bomana  the  prwfi  of  life  makea  its  appearance — 
the  aelt'-consciouaneaa  of  flnitfineaa — the  abstraction  of  the 
Understanding  and  a,  rigorous  principle  of  personality,  which 
even  in  the  Pamily  doea  not  expand  itself  to  natural  mora- 
lity, but  remains  the  nnfeeling  non-apiritual  unit,  and  re- 
cognizea  the  uniting  bond,  of  the  several  aocial  units  only 
in  abatract  univeraality. 

This  extreme  proae  of  the  Spirit  we  find  in  Etniacnn 
,ait,_which  thougli  technically  perfect  and  so  far  true  to 
naturp,  hafl  n^thuig  of  Greek  Ideality  and  Beauty  :  we  alao 
observe  it  in  the  development  of  Soman  Law  and  in  the 
Boman  rdigien. 

To  the  conatrained,  non-spirituat,  and  unfoeliog  intelli- 
gence of  the  Boman  world  we  owe  the  origin  and  the  (ie- 
velopmeut  of  potitiee  law.  For  we  saw  above,  how  in  the 
East,  relations  in  their  very  nature  belonging  to  the  auhere 
of  outward  or  inward  morality,  were  made  legal  mandates ; 
even  among  the  Greeks,  morality  waa  at  the  aame  time 
juristic  right*  and  on  that  very  account  the  constitution  was 
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entirelj'  dependent  on  morals  and  disposition,  and  had  not 
yet  a  fixity  of  principle  within  it,  to  coimterhalance  the 
mutability  of  men'a  inner  life  and  individual  Bubjectivity. 
The  Bomana  then  completed  this  important  separation,  and 
discovered  a  principle  of  right,  which  ia  external — i.e.,  one 
not  dependent  6n  aisposition  and  sentiment.  While  they 
have  thus  bestowed  upon  us  a  valuable  gift,  in  point  of _/brm, 
we  can  use  and  enjoy  it  without  becoming  YicUoa  to  that 
sterile  TJnderstandiagj— without  regarding  it  aa  the  Tie  ^us 
ttllra  of  Wisdom  an3  Beaaon.  They  were  its  vietinia, 
living  beneath  its  sway  ;  but  they  thereby  secured  for  others 
Treedom  of  Spirit— vi/.,  that  inward  Freedom  which  has  con- 
sequently become  emancipate  from  the  sphere  of  the  Limited 
and  the  EitemaJ.  Spirit,  Soul,  Disposition,  Behgioii  have 
now  no  longer  to  fear  being  involved  with  that  abstract 
juristical  Understanding.  Art  too  haa  its  eitemal  side ; 
when  in  Art  the  mechanical  side  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection. Free  Art  can  arise  and  display  itself.  But  those  must 
be  pitied  who  knew  of  nothing  but  that  mechanical  aide,  and 
desired  nothing  fari^her ;  as  also  those  who,  when  Art  haa 
arisen,  Btill  regard  the  Medmuieal  a&  thaJiighest. 

We  see  the  Bomans  thus  bound  up  in  that  abstract  under- 
standing which  pertains  to  finiteness.     This  is  their  highest 


characteristic,  consequently  also  their    highest  conscious 

ness,  in  Beligion.     In  fact,  conatraint  was  the  religion  gf 

_  the  Bomans  j  among  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  it  waa 


the  eheerfuluess  of  free  phantasy.  We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  Qreek  and  Boman  religion  as  the  same,  and  use  the 
names  Jupiter,  Minerva,  &c.  as  Boman  deities,  often  with- 
out distinguishing  them  from  those  of  Greeka.  This  ia  ad- 
missible inasmuch  as  the  Greek  divinities  were  more  or 
leas  introduced  among  the  Bomans  j  but  aa  the  Egyptian 
religion  ia  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  aa  identical  with  the 
Greek,  merely  because  Herodotus  and  the  Greeks  form  to 
themaelvea  an  idea  of  the  Egyptian  divinitiea  under  the 
names  "Latona,"  "  PaUas,"  Ac,  so  neither  must  the  Boman 
be  confounded  with  the  Greek.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
Greek  religion  the  thrill  of  awe  suggested  by  Nature  wm 
fiiily  developed  to  something  Spiritual — to  a  free  conception, 
a  spiritual  form  of  fancy — that  the  Greek  Spirit  did  not  r^ 
main  in  the  condition  of  inwaJ*d  fear,  but  proceeded  to  make 
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tbe  relation  borne  to  man  by  Nature,  a  relation  of  freedom 
and  ciieerfolnesB.  Tlie  Eoiiiana,  on  the  contrary,  remained 
satisfied  with  a  duU,  Btiipid  subjectiTity ;  consequently,  the 
esterual  was  only  an  Object — sotnetting  alien,  something 
hidden.  The  Eoman  spirit  which  thus  remained  involved  in 
Bubjectivity,  came  into  a  relation  of  constraint  and  depiai- 
dence,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  word  "  rellgio  "  (lig-afe) 
points.  The  Eoman  had  always  to  do  with  BometliTrig~S?cre?; 
in  everything  he  believed  in  and  sought  for  sometliing  coti- 
cealed ;  and  while  in  the  Greek  religion  everything  ia  open 
and  clear,  present  to  sense  and  contemplation — not  pertain- 
ing to  a  future  world,  but  Homething  friendly,  and  of  this 
world, — among  the  Eonjans  everjthina  exhibits  itaelf  as 
mysterious,  duplicate :  they  sawin  the  object  firEt  itself,  and 
then  that  which  lies  concealedin  it :  their  history  is  perraded 
by  this  duplicate  mode  of  viewing  phenomena.  The  city  of 
Ilome  had  oeaides  its  proper  name  another  secret  one,  known 
only  to  a  few.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  "  Valen- 
tia,  the  Latin  translation  of  "Eoma;"  others  think  it 
was  "Amor"  ("Boma"  read  backwards).  Eomulus,  the 
founder  of  the  State,  had  also  another,  a  sacred  name — 
"Quirinus," — by  which  title  ho  was  worshipped :  the  Romans 
too  were  also  called  QuiriteH.  (This  name  is  connected  with 
the  term  "curia:"  in  tracing  its  etymology,  the  name  of 
the  Sabine  town  "  Cures,"  has  been  had  recourse  to.) 

Among  the  Bomana  the  religious  thrill  of  awe  remained 
undeveloped  ;  it  was  shut  up  to  the  mere  subjective  certainty 
of  its  own  existence.  Consciousness  has  therefore  given 
itself  no  spiritual  objectivity — ^has  not  elevated  itself  to 
the  theoretical  contemplation  ol  the  eternally  divine  nature, 
and  to  freedom  in  that  contemplation ;  it  has  gained  no  reli- 
gious substantiality  for  itself  from  Spirit.  Tbe  bare  subjef- 
tivity  of  cousciance  is  characteristic  of  the  Soman  iii  all  ^at 
fie  does  and  undertakes — in  his  covenaDts,  political  relations, 
obligations,  family  relations,  &o. ;  and  all  these  relations 
receive  thereby  not  merely  a  legal  sanction,  but  as  it  were 
a  solemnity  analogous  to  that  of  an  oath.  The  infinite 
number  of  ceremonies  at  the  comitia,  on  assuming  ofBces, 
Ac,  are  espresaions  and  declarations  that  concern  this  firm 
bond.  Everywhere  the  sacra  play  a  very  important  part, 
Iraoaactions,  natuially  the  most  aUea  to  couatraint,  becanw 
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A  tacrum,  aud  were  petrified,  u  it  were,  into  that.  To  tliia 
category  belongs,  e.y.,  in  strict  mnrriagea,  the  eojtfarreatio, 
and  the  auguries  and  auapicea  genernliv-  Tiie  knowledge  of 
these  tactv  is  utterly  uninteresting  ana  weansome,  affordiag 
fresh  material  for  learned  research  as  to  whether  they  are  M 
Etruscan,  Sabiue,  or  other  origin.  On  their  account  the 
Boman  people  have  been  regarded  aa  eitremeiy  pioiu,  both 
in  positive  and  negative  observances ;  though  it  ia  ridiculoua 
to  ^ear  recent  writers  speak  with  unction  aud  respect  of 
tbeee  «aiT<i.  The  Patricians  were  especially  fond  of  tbem; 
they  have  therefore  been  elevated  in  the  judgment  of  Bom^ 
to  the  dignity  of  sacerdotal  familiee,  and  regarded  as  the 
sacred  gentea — the  possessors  and  conservators  of  Bonum 
religion :  the  plebeians  then  become  the  godless  element. 
Oq  this  head  what  ia  pertinent  has  already  been  said. 
Tbe  ancient  kings  were  at  the  same  time  also  rege*  taeromm. 
After  the  royal  dignity  had  been  done  away  with,  there  still 
remained  a  Sex  Saerorum ;  but  he,  like  all  the  oth^ 
pneats,  was  subject  to  the  Fontifej:  Maximiu,  who  presided 
over  all  the  "sacra,"  and  gave  them  such  a  rigidity  aod 
fixity  aa  enabled  the  patriciane  to  maintain  their  reugiooa 
power  BO  long. 

But  the  essential  point  in  pious  feeling  is  the  subject 
matter  with  which  it  occupies  itself— though  it  is  oftsD 
asserted,  on  the  contrary,  in  moderu  times,  that  if  pious 
feelings  exist,  it  is  a  matter  of  iodifierence  what  object 
occupies  them.  It  has  been  already  remarked  of  the  Bomana, 
that  their  religious  subjectivity  (Ud  not  expand  into  a  free 
apiritHal  and  moral  comprehensiveneaa  of  being.  It  can  be 
said  that  their  piety  did  not  develop  itself  into  religion  ;  for 
it  remained  essentially  foraial,  and  this  formalism  took  its 
real  side  from  another  quarter.  From  the  very  definition 
given,  it  follows  that  it  can  only  be  of  a  finite,  unhallowed 
order,  since  it  arose  outside  the  secret  sanctum  of  religion. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  Boman  Religion  is  therefore  a  bard 
and  dry  contemplation  of  certain  votuntarv  aims,  which  they 
r^ard  as  existing  absolutely  in  their  divinities,  and  whose 
Kcompliahmeut  they  desire  of  them  as  embodying  absolute 
power.  These  purposes  constitute  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  worship  the  gods,  aud  by  which,  in  a  constrained,  limited 
way,  they  are  bound  to  their  deities.     The  Boman  religion 
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is  therefore  tLe  entirely  jifMg^  o^e  of  narrow  aspirations,  os- 
pedieucy,  profit.  The  divinities  peculiar  to  tbem  are  eotirely 
proaaic;  they  are  conditionB  [of  mind  or  body],  senaatioUB, 
or  useful  arta,  to  wbich  their  dry  fancy,  having  elevated  them 
to  independent  power,  gave  objectivity  ;  they  are  partly  ab- 
stractions, which  could  only  become  frigid  allegories, — partly 
conditions  of  being  which  appear  as  bringing  advantage  or 
injury,  and  wbicb  were  preaented  as  objects  of  worship  in 
their  original  bare  and  limited  form.  We  can  hut  briefly 
notice  a  few  examples.  The  Homans  woratipped  "  Paa, 
"  Tranquillitas,"  "Vacuna"  (Eepose),  "Angeronia"  (Sorrow 
and  grief),  as  divinities;  they  consecrated  altara  to  the 
Plague,  to  Hunger,  toMi]dew(Kobigo),to  Fever,  and  to  the 
Dea  Cloacina.  Juno  appears  among  the  Bomane  not  merely 
as  "  Lucina,"  the  obstetric  goddeHs,  but  also  aa  "  Juno 
Oasipagina,"  the  divinity  who  forms  the  bones  of  the  child, 
and  as  "  Juno  Uuiia,"  who  anoints  the  liingea  of  the  doors  at 
marriages  (a  matter  which  waa  also  reckoned  among  the 
"aacra").  How  little  have  these  proaaic  conceptions  in 
common  with  the  beauty  of  the  apiritual  powers  and  deities 
of  the  Greeks !  Od  the  other  hand,  Jupiter  as  "  Jupiter 
Capitolinua"  represents  the  generic  essence  of  the  Homan 
Empire,  wbich  ia  also  personihed  in  the  divinities  "  Eoma" 
and  "  Fortuua  Publica." 

It  waa  the  Eomans  especially  who  introduced  the  practice 
of  not  merely  supplicating  the  gods  in  time  of  need,  and 
celebrating  "  leetistemia,"  but  of  also  making  solemn  promises 
and  vows  t-o  them.  For  help  in  difficulty  they  aent  even 
into  foreign  countries,  and  imported  foreign  divinities  and 
rites.  The  introduction  of  the  gods  and  most  of  the  Komau 
temples  thus  arose  from  necessity — from  a  vow  of  some  kind, 
and  an  obligatory,  not  disinterested  acknowledgment  of 
favours.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary  erected  and  instituted 
their  beautiful  temples,  and  statues,  and  rites,  fi'om  love  to 
beauty  and  divinity  for  their  own  sake. 

Only  one  side  of  the  Soman  religion  eibibits  something 
attractive,  and  that  is  the  fcstJvalat  which  bear  a  relation  to 
"country  life,  and  whose  observance  was  transmitted  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  idea  of  the  Satumian  time  is  partly  their 
basis — the  conception  of  a  state  of  things  antecedent  to  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  civil  society  and  political  combinatioaj 
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but  their  import  is  partly  taken  from  Nature  generally — tli* 
Sun,  the  caurae  of  the  year,  the  eeasoDE,  months,  &c.,  (with 
Mtrononiiealintimations) — partly  from  the  particular  aspects 
of  the  coiiree  of  Nature,  aa  hearing  upon  pastoral  and  a^- 
cultural  life.  There  were  festivala  of  sowing  and  harvesting 
and  of  the  scagona  ;  the  principal  waa  that  of  the  Saturnalia, 
&ia.  In  tbia  aspect  tbere  appears  much  that  is  naive  and  inge- 
nious in  the  tradition.  Yet  thia  series  of  rites,  on  the 
whole,  preeenta  a  very  limited  and  prosaic  appearance ; 
deeper  views  of  the  great  powers  of  nature  and  their  generic 
processes  are  not  deducible  from  them  ;  for  they  are  entirely 
directed  to  external  vulgar  advantage,  and  the  merriment 
they  occasioned,  degenerated  into  a  buffoonery  unrelieved  by 
intellect.  While  among  the  G-reeka  their  tragic  art  de- 
veloped itaelf  from  similar  rudiments,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
remarkable  that  amon^  the  Komana  the  scurrilous  dances 
and  songa  connected  with  the  rural  feativala,  were  kept  up 
till  the  latest  periods  without  any  advance  from  tliis  natve 
but  rude  form  to  anything  really  artistic. 
X*^  V  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Eomans  adopted  the 
Qreek  Goda,  (tlie  mythology  of  the  Eoniaa  poets  is  eutirely 
derived  from  the  Greeks)  ;  but  the  worship  of  these  beauti- 
ful gods  of  the  imagination  appears  to  have  been  aiaong  them 
of  a  very  cold  and  auperficial  order.  Their  talk  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  aounda  like  a  mere  theatrical  mention  of 
thejQ.  The  Greeks  made  their  Pantheon  the  embodiment  of 
a.  rich  intellectual  material,  and  adorned  it  with  bright  ian- 
cies  i  it  was  to  them  an  object  calling  forth  continual  inven- 
tion and  exciting  thoughtful  reflection  ;  and  an  extensive,  nay 
inexhaustible  treasure  has  thus  been  created  for  sentiment, 
feeling  and  thought,  in  tbeir  mythology.  The  Spirit  of  the 
SomauB  did  not  indulge  and  delight  itaelf  in  that  play  of 
a  thougbtful  fancy;  the  Greek  mythology  appears  lifeless  and 
esotic  m  their  banda.  Among  the  Homan  poets— especially 
Virgil — the  introduction  of  the  gods  is  the  product  of  a  frigid 
tinders tanding  and  of  imitation.  The  gods  are  used  in  these 
poema  aa  machinery,  and  in  a  merely  auperficial  wfl,y ;  ra- 
gardcd  much  in  tbe  aame  way  as  in  our  didactic  treatises  on 
the  belles  lettres,  where  among  other  directions  we  iiud  one 
relating  to  the  use  of  such  machinery  in  epica— Ji  ordisl 
to  produue  astouiahment. 
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The  Eotnaua  were  aa  eaa 
in  respect  to  their  public  y 

properly  speaking,  only  apectators.  ine  mimetic  ana  tiie- 
atrical  representntion,  tbeSancing,  foot-racing  and  wi^stling, 
they  left  to  maoumitted  slaves,  gladiators,  or  crimiDols  con- 
demned to  death.  Nero'a  deepeat  degradation  waB  his 
appearitig  on  a  public  stage  as  a  singer,  lyrist  and  comba- 
tant. As  tlie  Romans  were  only  spectators,  these  diversions 
were  something  foreign  to  them ;  they  did  not  enter  into 
them  with  their  whole  aouls.  With  increasing  lusury  the 
taste  for  the  baiting  of  beasts  and  men  became  particularly 
keen.  Hundreds  of  beara,  lione,  tigers,  elephants,  croco- 
diles, and  ostriches,  were  produced,  and  slaughtered  for  mere 
amusement.  A  body  consisting  of  hundreds,  nay  thousands 
of  gladiators,  when  entering  the  amphitheatre  at  a  certain 
festival  to  engage  in  a  sham  sea-fight,  addressed  the  Eui- 
peror  with  the  words !  "  Those  who  are  devoted  to  death 
salute  thee,"  to  escite  some  compassion.  In  vain!  the 
whole  were  devoted  to  mutual  slaughter.  In  place  of  hu- 
man sufferings  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  and  spint,  occasioned 
bv  the  contradictions  of  life,  and  which  find  their  solution  in 
Destiny,  the  Somana  instituted  a  cruel  reality  of  corporeal 
Bufferings  i  blood  in  streams,  the  rattle  in  the  throat  which 
signals  death,  and  the  expiring  gasp  were  the  scenes  that 
delighted  them. — This  cold  negativity  of  naked  murder  ei- 
hibita  at  the  same  time  that  murder  of  all  spiritual  objective 
aim  which  had  taken  place  in  the  soul.  I  need  only  mention  in 
addition,  the  auguries,  auspices,  and  Sibylline  books,  to  remind 
you  how  fettered  the  Komans  were  by  auperstitiona  of  all 
kinds,  and  that  they  pursued  eiclusively  their  own  lums  in 
aU  the  observances  in  question.  The  entrails  of  beaats, 
flaaiiea  of  lightning,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  Sibylline  dicta 
determined  the  administration  and  projects  of  the  State. 
AU  this  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  who  consciously 
made  use  of  it  as  a  mere  outward,  [non-spiritual,  secular] 
means  of  constraint  to  further  their  own  ends  and  oppress 
the  people. 

The  distinct  elements  of  Roman  religion  are,  according  to 
what  has  been  said,  subjective  religiosity  and  a  ritualisiu 
having  for  its  object  purely  superficial  external  aims.  Se- 
cular aims  are  left  entirely  free,  instead  of  beii^g  limitt'd 
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by  it.^HP 


by  religion— in  fact   they  are  rather  juatifietl  byi(. 

Uomans  are  Invariably  pious,  wliatever  may  be  the  kA 
stantial  character  of  their  actions.  But  as  the  sacred  prin- 
ciple here  is  nothing  but  an  empty  form,  it  is  exactly  of  such 
a  Kind  that  it  can  be  an  instrument  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
votee i  it  is  taken  posBeasiou  of  by  the  iudindual,  who  seeks 
his  private  objects  and  interests ;  whereaa  the  truly  Divine 
posaesaea  on  the  contrary  a  concrete  power  in  itself.  But 
where  there  is  only  a  powerless  form,  the  individual— the 
Will,  possessing  an  independent  concretenesa  able  to  make 
that  form  its  own,  and  render  it  subservient  to  its  views — 
stands  above  it.  This  happened  in  Bome  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tricians. The  possession  of  sovereignty  by  the  patricians  is 
thereby  made  firm,  sacred,  incomniunicaDle,  peciiliar:  the 
administration  of  government,  and  political  privileges,  receive 
the  character  of  hallowed  private  property.  There  doea  not 
exist  therefore  a  subntaatiol  national  unity, — not  that  beauti- 
ful and  moral  necessity  of  united  life  in  the  Polis ;  but  every 
"  gena"  is  itself  firm,  stern,  having  its  own  Penates  and  sa- 
cra i  each  has  itg  own  political  character,  which  it  always 
preserves :  strict,  aristocratic  severity  distinguished  tna 
Claudii;  benevolent  towards  the  people,  the  Valerii;  noble- 
ness of  spirit,  the  Comelii.  Separation  and  limitation  was 
eiteoded  even  to  marriage,  for  the  cojhikSmi  of  patricians  with 
plebeians  were  deemed  profane.  But  in  that  very  aubjectivi^ 
of  religion  we  findalso  the  principle  of  arbitrariness:  and  while 
on  tho  one  hand  we  have  arbitrary  choice  invoking  religion 
to  bolster  up  private  possession,  we  have  on  theother  bandthe 
revolt  of  arbitrary  choice  against  religion.  Por  the  same  or- 
der of  things  can,  on  the  one  aide,  be  regarded  as  privileged 
bv  its  religious  form,  and  on  the  other  side  wear  the  aspect 
of  being  merely  a  mutter  of  choice — of  arbitrary  volition  on 
the  part  of  man.  When  the  time  was  come  for  it  to  be 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  form,  it  was  neceaaarily 
knovni'and  treated  as  a  form, — trodden  underfoot, — represen* 
ted  as  formalism.— The  inequality  which  enters  into  the  do- 
main of  sacred  things  forms  the  transition  from  religion  to 
the  bare  reality  of  political  life.  The  consecrated  inequality  of 
will  and  of  private  property  constitutes  the  fundamental 
condition  of  the  change.  The  Eomaa  princij Je  admits  of 
aritloeracy  alone  as  the  constitution  proper  to  it,  but  whidi 
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directly  manifeata  itaelf  onlj  Id  an  antithetical  form — inter- 
nal inequality.  Only  from  neceBsity  and  the  pressure  of 
adverse  circumstances  ia  this  cootradictioa  momentarily 
smoothed  over ;  for  it  iavolvee  a  duplicate  power,  the  atern- 
neas  and  malevolent  isolation  of  whose  components  can  only 
be  mastered  and  bound  together  by  a  still  greater  stenmess, 
into  a  unity  maintained  by  force 


CHAPTEE    II. 

TIIK  HISTORY  OF  ROUE  TO  THE  SECOiTD  PUNIC  WAB." 

In  the  first  period,  several  successive  stages  display 
thoir  characteristic  varieties.  The  EiOiaan  State  here  exhibits 
its  first  phase  of  growth,  under  Kings;  then  it  receives  a  re- 
publican constitution,  at  whose  head  stand  CodbuIs.  The 
struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians  hegins ;  and  after 
this  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  concession  of  the  plebeian 
demaods,  there  ensues  a  state  of  contentment  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Borne,  and  it  acquires  streugth  to  combat  victoriously 
with  the  nation  that  preceded  it  ou  the  stage  of  general  his- 
tory. As  regards  the  accounts  of  tie  first  Boman  kings,  every 
datum  has  met  with  flat  contradiction  as  the  result  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  deny  them  all  credibility. 
Seven  kings  in  all,  are  mentioned  by  tradition  ;  and  even  the 
'  Higher  Criticism'  ia  obliged  to  recognize  the  last  links  in  the 
series  as  perfectly  historical.  Komulus  is  called  the  founder  of 
this  union  of  freebooters ;  beorganizedit  into  a  military  state. 
Although  the  traditions  respecting  bim  appear  fabulous,  the^ 
only  contain  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Spirit 
as  above  described.  To  the  second  king,  Numa,  is  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  the  religious  ceremonies.  Thia  trait  ia 
very  remarkable  from  its  implying  that  rehgion  was  intro- 
duced later  than  political  union,  while  among  other  peoples 
religious  traditions  make  their  appearance  in  the  remotest 
periods  and  before  all  civil  inatitutions.  The  king  was  at 
the  sane  time  a  priest  (rex  is  referred  by  etymologists  to 
Mi'iic— to  sacrifice.)     As  Is  the  case  with  states  generally, 


icerdotal,  nadirwF 
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tlie  Political  wns  &t  first  united  with  tbe  Sacerdotal,  i 
ntTOtical  state  of  things  prevailed.     The  King  stood  here  at 
tbe  head  of  those  who  enjojed  privileges  in  virtue  of  the 

Tlie  separation  of  the  distinguished  and  powerful  citizena 
09  eeiiatora  and  patricians  took  place  as  early  as  the  first 
kings.  Somulus  is  said  to  have  appointed  100  palret,  res- 
pecting which  however  the  Higher  Criticism  ia  sceptical.  In 
religion,  arbitrary  ceremonies— the  mct-o— hecame  fixed 
marks  of  distinction,  and  peculiaritieii  of  the^M^e*  and  ordets. 
The  internal  organization  of  tbe  State  was  gradually  realized. 
Livy  says  that  as  Numa  estabUahed  all  divine  matters,  so 
ServiuB  TulL'us  intmduced  the  different  Claasea,  and  the  Cen- 
sus, according  to  which  the  share  of  each  citizen  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  was  determined.  The  patri- 
cians were  discontented  with  this  scheme,  especially  be- 
cause Serviua  Tullius  ahoUahed  a  part  of  the  debts  owed  by 
the  plebeians,  and  gave  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens, 
whicu  made  them  poaeessors  of  landed  property.  Ho  divided 
the  people  into  eix  ckaaes,  of  which  the  firat  together  with 
the  knights  formed  DS  centuries,  tbe  inferior  claeses 
proportionately  fewer.  Thus,  as  they  voted  by  centuries,  the 
class  first  in  rank  had  also  the  greatest  weight  in  the  State.  It 
appears  that  previously  the  patricians  had  the  power  exclu- 
eively  in  their  hands,  but  that  after  Serviua's  division  they  had 
merelya  preponderance ;  which  explains  their  didcontent  with 
his  institutions.  With  Servius  the  history  becomes  more 
distinct ;  and  under  him  and  his  predecessor,  tbe  elder  Tar- 
quinius,  traces  of  prosperity  are  exhibited.  Niebuhr  is  aun- 
prised  that  according  to  Dionysiua  and  I<ivy,  the  luoBt 
ancient  constitution  wOiS  democratic,  inasmuch  as  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  had  equal  weight  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
£ut  Livy  only  aaya  that  Servius  abolished  the  iti^rc^um 
oirilim.  Now  in  the  comit'ta  curiala — tbe  cliental  relation, 
which  absorbed  the  pleba,  extending  to  all — the  patricians 
alone  had  a  vote,  and  populus  denoted  at  that  time  only  the 
patricians,  Hionyaiua  therefore  docs  not  contradict  himself 
when  he  says  that  the  constitution  according  to  tbe  laws  of 
BomuluB  was  strictly  aristocratic. 
Almost  all  the  Kings  were  foreigners, — a  circumstaacs 
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Tery  oharaeteristic  of  the  origin  of  Eome.  Numa,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  founder  of  Komej  waa  according  to  the  tradition, 
oneof  the  Sabinea— a  people  which  under  the  reign  of  Hoinu- 
ius,  led  hy  Tatius,  ia  said  to  have  settled  on  one  of  the  Boman 
hills.  At  a  later  date  however  the  Sabine  country  appears  as  a 
region  entirely  eepai'ated  from  the  Boman  State,  ^'ima  waa 
followed  by  falluv  Hoetilius,  and  the  very  name  of  this  king 
points  to  his  foreign  origin.  Ancu*  JfartJwff,  the  fourth  king, 
was  the  grandaon  of  Numa.  Tarqmniut  Priaeus  sprang 
from  a  Corinthian  family,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
above.  Serving  Tulliu*  was  Irom  Corniculum,  a  conquered 
Latin  town  i  Tarquiniut  8uperbus  was  descended  trom  the 
elder  TarquiniuB.  Under  thia  last  king  Eome  readied  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  :  even,  at  so  early  a  period  as  this,  a  com- 
mercial treaty  is  aaid  to  have  been  concluded  with  the 
Carthaginians  ;  and  to  be  disposed  to  reject  thia  as  mythical 
would  imply  forgetfulnesa  of  the  connection  which  Eome  had, 
even  at  that  time,  with  the  Etrurians  aud  other  bordering 
peoplea  wlioae  prosperity  depended  on  trade  and  maritime 
purauits.  The  JEtonians  were  probably  even  then  acquainted 
with  tbe  art  of  writing,  and  already  possessed  that  clear- 
sighted comprehension  which  was  their  remarkable  character- 
istic, and  which  led  to  that  perspicuous  historical  composition 
for  which  they  are  famous. 

In  the  growth  of  the  inner  life  of  the  state,  the  power  of 
the  Patricians  had  been  much  reduced ;  and  the  kings  otk'n 
courted  the  support  of  the  people — aa  weaeewas  frequently  the 
case  in  the  mediteval  history  of  Europe — in  order  to  steal  a 
march  upon  tbe  Patricians.  We  have  already  observed  this 
iu  Servius  TuUius.  The  last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
conaultedthe  senate  but  little  in  atate  affairs ;  he  also  neglected 
to  supply  the  place  of  its  deceased  members,  and  acted  in 
every  respect  as  if  he  aimed  at  its  utter  disaointion.  Then 
ensued  a  state  of  political  escitement  which  only  needed  an 
occasion  to  break  out  into  open  revolt,  An  inault  to  the  ho- 
nour of  a  matron — the  invasion  of  that  sanctum  aanctornm — 
by  the  son  of  tbe  king,  supplied  auch  an  occasion.  The  binga 
were  banished  in  the  year  244  of  the  City  and  510  of  t)ie 
Christian  Era  (that  is,  if  the  building  of  Home  is  to  be  dated 
75.i  B.C.)  aud  the  royal  dignity  aboliahed  for  ever. 

The  Kings  were  expelled  by  the  patricians,  not  by  the 
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plebeianB  ;  if  therefore  the  patricinna  are  to  be  regarded  m 
[lOSHssed  of  "  divine  right"  as  being  a  eacred  race,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  we  find  them  fat^re  contravening  such  legiti- 
mation ;  for  the  King  was  their  High  Prieat.  We  observe  on 
thie  occasion  witli  what  dignity  t)ie  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
invested  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans.  The  principle  of 
subjectivity  and  piety  (pudor)  was  with  them  the  rehgioiu 
and  guarded  element ;  and  its  violation  becomes  the  occaaioa 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  and  later  on  of  the  Decem- 
>  irs  too.  We  find  mouogamy  therefore  also  looked  upon  by 
Old  Itomans  as  an  iinderetood  thing.  It  was  not  introduced 
by  an  ecpress  law  ;  we  have  nothing  but  an  incidental  testi- 
mony in  the  Institutes,  where  it  is  said  that  marriages  un- 
der certain  conditions  of  relationship  are  not  allowable, 
because  a  man  inay  not  have  two  wives.  It  is  not  until  tbe 
reign  of  Diocletian  that  we  find  a  law  expressly  determining 
that  no  one  belonging  to  the  Booian  empire  may  have 
two  wives,  "  since  acuording  to  a  pnetorian  edict  also,  infamy 
attaches  to  such  a  condition"  (cum  etiain  in  edicto  praetons 
hujusmodi  vlri  infamia  Dotati  sunt.)  Monogamy  therefore 
ia  regarded  as  naturally  Tajid,  and  is  based  on  tbe  prio- 
I  t  L-  ciple  of  subjectivity. — Lastly,  we  must  also  observe  that 
^^  '  royalty  was  not  abrogated  here  as  in  Greece  by  suicidMl 
^^-•^  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  royal  races,  but  waa  ei- 

'  terminated  in  bate.     The  King,  himself  the  chief  priest,  had 

been  guilty  of  the  grossest  profanation  ;  the  principle  pf  a^l>- 
i«ctivity  revolted  against  the  deed,  and  the  patricians,  there- 
oy  elevated  to  a  sense  of  independence,  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  royalty.  Possessed  by  the  same  feeling,  the  pleba  at  a 
later  date  rose  against  tbe  patricians,  and  the  Latins  and  the 
Allies  against  the  Homans;  until  the  equality  of  the  aooial 
units  was  restored  through  tbe  whole  Eioman  dominion,  (a 
multitude  of  slaves,  too,  being  emancipated)  and  they  were 
held  together  by  simple  Despotism. 

Livy  remarks  that  Brutus  hit  upon  the  right  epoch  for  the 
espulsion  of  the  kings,  for  that  if  it  had  taken  place  earlier, 
the  state  would  have  suffered  dissolution.  What  would  havo 
happened,  he  asks,  if  this  homeless  crowd  bad  been  liberated 
earlier,  when  living  together  had  not  yet  produced  a  mutual 
couciliatiou  of  diapoaitiona  P— The  constitution  now  becamti 
in  name  republican.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  more  cloaelr 
it  IB  evident  (Licy  ii.  I.)  that  no  other  essential  change  tool 
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place  than  the  tranaferpiiceof  the  power  which  was  previously 
permanent  in  the  King,  to  ttco  annual  CouBiils.  Iheae  two, 
equal  iu  power,  managed  military  and  judicial  as  weli  as  ad- 
ministrative husiueas;  for  prtetora,  as  supreme  judges,  do 
not  appear  till  a  later  date. 

At  first  alJ  authority  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conaula; 
andat  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  eiterualiy  and  internally, 
the  state  waa  in  evd  plight.  In  the  Eomau  history  a  period 
occurs  as  troubled  as  that  in  the  Greek  which  followed  tbe  ex- 
tinction of  the  dynasties.  TheBiomans  had  first  to  s 
severe  conflict  with  their  expelled  King,  who  had  sought  and 
found  help  from  the  Etruriaua.  In  the  war  against  tursena 
the  Bomand  lost  all  their  conquests,  and  even  their  iudepen- 
dence  :  they  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
give  hostages ;  according  to  an  expression  of  Tacitus  ( liist. 
3,  72.)  it  seems  as  if  Porsena  had  even  taken  £ome.  Soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  we  have  the  contest  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  ;  lor  the  abolition  of  royalty  had 
taken  place  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  the  aristocracy, 
to  which  the  royal  power  waa  transferred,  while  the  pleba  lost 
the  protection  whicli  the  Kings  bad  afforded  it.  All  magis- 
terial and  juridical  power,  and  all  property  in  land  was  at  thia 
time  iu  tbe  bands  of  tbe  patricians  i  while  tbe  people,  con- 
tinually dragged  out  to  war,  could  not  employ  themselves  in 
peaceful  occupations  :  handicrafts  could  not  Sourisb,  and  tbe 
only  acquisition  tbe  plebeians  could  make  waa  their  share  in 
the  booty.  Tbe  patricians  had  their  territory  and  soil  cul- 
tivated by  slavea,  and  assigned  some  of  their  land  to  their 
clients,  who  on  condition  of  paying  taxes  and  contributions, 
— as  tenant  eultivatora,  therefore — had  tbe  usufruct  of  it.  Tliia 
relatioi:),  on  account  of  the  form  in.  which  the  dues  were  paid 
by  the  Clieutes,  waa  very  aimiliir  to  vaasalage :  they  were 
obliged  to  give  contributions  towards  the  marriage  of  the 
daughters  of  tbe  Patrouus,  to  ransom  bini  or  his  eons  when 
in  captivity,  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  magisterial  offices, 
and  to  make  up  tbe  losses  sustained  in  suits  at  law.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  likewise  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
patricians,  and  that  without  the  limitations  of  definite  and 
written  laws;  a  desideratum  which  lit  u  later  period  the  Uecem- 
rira  wpre  created  to  supply.      Ail   the  power  of  govemratiQt 
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bcloueed  moreover  lo  the  patridana,  for  they  were  id  pos8e». 
Bioa  of  0.1  offict's — ^ftrst  ot  the  coneulahip,  allerwards  of  the 
militarr  tribuneship  and  ceuaorBhip,  (iuatituted  a.  c.  o. 
3ll)^l)y  which  the  actual  administration  of  goTernment  aa 
likewise  the  overHight  of  it,  maa  left  to  them  alone.  Lafitlj, 
it  was  the  patricians  who  constituted  the  Senate.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  how  that  body  was  recriited  appears  very  im- 
portant. But  in  this  matter  no  syBtematic  plan  was  followed. 
Bomulus  is  said  to  have  founded  the  senate,  consisting  then 
of  one  hundred  members ;  the  succeeding  kings  increased 
this  number,  and  Tarquiniua  PriacUB  fiied  it  at  three  hun- 
dred. Junius  Brutus  restored  the  senate,  which  had  very 
much  fallen  away,  de  noeo.  In  after  times  it  would  appear 
that  the  censors  and  aometimes  the  dictators  filled  up  the 
vacant  places  in  the  senate.  In  the  second  Punic  War, 
A.ir.c.  538,  a  dictator  was  chosen,  who  nominated  177  new 
senators:  he  selected  those  who  had  been  invested  with 
curule  dignities,  the  plebeian  ..Ediles,  Tribunes  of  the  People 
and  Quteators,  citizens  who  had  gained  tpolia  opima  or  tbe 
Borona  civica.  Under  Cnsar  the  number  of  the  senators  was 
raised  to  eight  hundred ;  Augustus  reduced  it  to  six  hun- 
dred. It  has  been  regarded  as  great  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Eoman  historians,  that  they  give  us  so  little  informa- 
tion respecting  tlie  composition  and  redintegration  of  the 
senate.  But  this  point  which  appears  to  us  to  be  invested 
with  infinite  importance,  was  not  of  so  much  moment  to  the 
Eomaiis  at  large ;  they  did  not  attach  so  much  weight  to  formid 
arrangements,  for  their  principal  concern  was,  Aow  the 
government  was  conducted.  How  in  fact  can  we  suppose 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  ancient  Komana  to  have  been 
so  well  defined,  and  that  at  a  time  which  is  even  regarded  aa 
mythical,  and  its  traditionary  history  aa  epical  p 

The  people  were  in  some  such  oppressed  condition  as,  e.g, 
the  Irish  were  a  few  years  ago  in  the  British  Isles,  while  they 
remained  at  the  same  time  entirely  eiclnded  &om  the 
government.  Often  they  revolted  and  made  a  aeceasion 
from  the  city.  Sometimes  they  also  refused  military-  service ; 
yet  it  always  remains  a.  very  striking  fact  that  the  senate 
coidd  so  long  resist  superior  nun.bera  irritated  by  oppression 
and  practised  in  war  j  for  the  main  struggle  lasted  toi  i 
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than  a  hundred  years.  la  the  fact  that  tlio  people  could  co 
long  be  kept  in  check  is  maniieeted  its  respect  for  legal 
order  and  tLe  eaera.  But  of  necessity  the  ptebeiasB  at  lost 
secured  their  righteous  demands,  and  their  debts  were  often 
remitted.  TLe  severity  of  the  patricians  their  creditors, 
the  debts  due  to  whom  they  had  to  discharge  by  slave-work, 
drove  the  pleba  to  revolts.  At  first  it  demanded  and  re- 
cetTedonlywhat  it  had  already  enjoy  edunder  the  kings — landed 
property  and  protection  against  the  powerful.  It  received 
assignments  of  land,  and  Tribunes  of  the  People— func- 
tionaries that  ia  to  say,  who  had  the  power  to  put  a  veto  on 
every  decree  of  the  senate.  When  thii  office  commenced,  the 
number  of  tribunes  was  limited  to  two ;  later  there  were  ten 
of  them;  which  however  was  rather  injurious  to  the  plebs, 
since  all  that  the  senate  had  to  do  was  to  gain  over  one  of 
the  tribunes,  in  order  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest 
by  his  single  opposition.  The  pleba  obtained  at  the  same  time 
the  prooocatio  adpopuium:  that  is,  in  every  caseof  magisterial 
oppression,  the  condemned  person  might  appeal  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  people— a  privilege  of  infiiiite  importance  to  the 
plebs,  and  which  espeeiaUy  irritated  t'ie  patricians.  At  the 
repeated  desire  of  the  people  the  Decemviri  were  nominated — 
the  Tribunate  of  the  People  being  suspended — to  supply  the 
desideratuni  of  a  determinate  legislation  ;  they  perverted,  as 
is  well  known,  their  unlimited  power  to  tyrannv  ;  and  were 
driven  from  power  on  an  occasion  entailing  similar  disgrace 
to  that  which  led  to  the  punishment  of  the  Eings.  The  de- 
pendence of  the  clientela  was  in  the  meantime  weakened ; 
after  the  decemvirat  epoch  the  clientea  are  less  and  less  pro- 
minent and  are  merged  in  the  plebs,  which  adopts  resolu* 
tions  (plehiseita) ;  the  senate  by  itself  could  only  issue 
tenatui  coTuuHa,  and  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  senate, 
could  now  impede  the  comitia  and  elections.  By  degrees  the 
plebeians  effected  their  admisaibility  to  all  dignities  and 
offices ;  but  at  first  a  plebeian  consu],  ffidile,  censor,  &c.  waa  not 
equal  to  the  patrician  one,  on  account  of  the  sacra  which  the 
latter  kept  in  his  hands ;  and  a  long  time  intervened  after  this 
concession  before  a  plebeian  actuuLly  became  a  consul.  It  was 
the  tribun\is  plebis,  Licinius,  who  established  the  whole 
cycle  of  these  politiiil  arrangements, — in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  x.  C.  C.  387.     It  waa  he  also  wlio  chiefly 
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eommenced  the  sgitation  for  the  lej:  agraria,  respecting 
which  so  much  }iaB  been  written  ftnd  debuted  among  the 
learned  of  the  day.  The  agitators  for  this  law  excited  daring 
every  period  very  great  oommotiona  in  Boine.  The  plebeians 
wereprnctically  eicluded  from  almoatall  the  landed  property, 
sad  the  object  of  the  Agrarian  Laiirs  was  to  proride  landa  for 
them — partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £ome,  partly  in  the 
conquered  districts,  to  which  colonies  were  to  be  then  led  out. 
In  the  time  of  the  Bepublic  we  frequently  aee  military  leaders 
assigning  landa  to  tne  people  ;  hut  in  every  case  they 
were  accused  of  striviug  after  royaltr,  becauae  it  was  the 
kings  who  had  exalted  the  plehs.  The  Agrarian  Law  re* 
quired  that  no  citiaeo  should  poaaeas  more  than  five  hundred 
jxtgera  :  tlie  patricians  were  consequently  obliged  to  surreader 
a  large  part  of  their  property.  Jfiebahr  in  particular  has 
undertaken  eitensive  researches  respecting  the  agrarian  laws, 
and  has  conceived  himself  to  have  made  great  and  important 
diflcoverieH:  he  says,  vit.  that  an  infringement  of  the  sacred 
right  of  property  was  never  thought  of,  but  that  the  state 
had  onlv  assigned  a  portion  of  the  puhlic  lands  for  the  use  of 
the  plebs,  liaving  slnsys  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  them 
as  its  own  property.  I  only  remark  in  passing  that  Hege- 
wisch  had  made  this  discovery  before  Niehuhr,  sad  that 
Niebuhr  derived  the  particular  data  on  which  his  asser- 
tion rests  from  Appiao  and  Plutarch  ;  that  is  from  Greek 
authors,  respecting  whom  be  himself  allows  that  we  should 
have  recourse  to  them  only  in  an  extreme  case.  How 
often  does  Livy,  as  well  as  Cicero  and  others,  speak  of  the 
Agrarian  laws,  while  nothing  definite  can  be  inferred  from 
their  statements ! — This  is  another  proof  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  Boman  historians.  The  whole  affair  ends  in  no- 
thing hut  a  useless  question  of  jurisprudence.  The  land 
which  the  patricians  had  taken  into  poasesaion  or  in  which 
colonies  settled,  was  originally  puhlic  land  ;  but  it  also  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  those  iu  poasesaion,  and  our  information 
ia  not  at  all  promoted  by  the  assertion  that  it  always  remained 
puhlic  land.  This  diacovery  of  !Niebuhr's  turns  upon  a  very 
immaterial  distinction,  existing  perhaps  in  his  ideas,  but 
not  in  reality. — The  Licinianlaw  was  indeed  carried,  but 
soon  transgressed  and  utterly  disregarded.  Licinius  Sto'.o 
uiniBelf,  who  had  first  '  agitated '  for  the  law,  was  pm 
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because  he  poaaeaaed  a  larger  property  in  land  tban  was  al- 
lowed, and  the  patriciaoa  opposed  the  eiecution  of  the  law 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  We  must  here  call  eapecial  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  which  esista  between  the  Boman, 
the  Greek,  and  our  own  circuni stances.  Our  civil  society  rests 
on  other  principles,  and  in  it  such  measures  are  not  necessary. 
Spartana  and  Athenians,  who  had  not  arrived  at  such  au  ab- 
stract idea  of  the  State  aa  was  eo  tenaciously  held  by  the 
Romans,  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  abstract  rights,  but 
simply  desired  that  the  citizens  should  have  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  they  required  of  the  state  that  it  should 
take  care  that  such  should  be  tho  case. 

This  is  the  chief  point  in  the  first  period  of  Roman  History 
— that  the  plebs  attained  the  right  of  being  eligible  to  the 
higher  pal iticaL  oflices,  and  that  by  a  share  which  they  too 
managed  to  obtain  in  the  land  and  soil,  the  means  of  subsia- 
tence  were  assured  to  the  citizens.  By  this  union  of  the 
patriciate  and  the  pleba.  Home  first  attained  true  internal 
consistency ;  aud  only  after  this  bad  been  realized  could  the 
Koman  power  develope  itself  externally.  A  period  of  satis- 
fied absorption  in  the  common  interest  ensues,  and  the  citizens 
are  weary  of  internal  atniggles.  When  after  civil  discords 
nations  direct  their  energies  outward,  they  appear  in  their 
greatest  strength ;  for  the  previous  excitement  continues, 
and  no  longer  having  its  object  within,  seeks  for  it  without. 
This  direction  given  to  the  Koman  energies  was  able  for  a  mo- 
ment to  conceal  the  defect  of  that  union ;  equilibrium  was 
restored,  but  without  an  essential  centre  of  unity  and  sup- 
port. The  contradiction  that  existed  could  not  but  break  out 
again  fearfully  at  a  later  period  ;  but  previously  to  this  time 
the  greatness  of  Home  had  to  display  itself  in  war  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  The  power,  the  wealth,  the  glory 
derived  from  these  warfl,  as  also  the  difficulties  to  which  they 
led,  kept  the  Eomans  together  as  regards  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  state.  Their  courage  and  discipline  secured  their  vic- 
tory. As  compared  with  the  &reek  or  Macedonian,  the  So- 
man art  of  war  has  special  peculiarities.  The  strength  of  the 
phalanx  lay  jn  its  mass  and  in  its  massive  character.  The 
Boman  legions  also  present  a  close  array,  but  they  had 
at  the  same  time  an  articulated  organization :  they  united 
the  two  extremes  of  massiveiiess  on  the  one  handj  and  of  dio- 
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pemon  into  light  troops  on  the  other  hand :  they  held 
firmly  together,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  capable  of 
ready  expansion.  Archers  and  slingers  preceded  the  main 
body  of  the  Uoman  anny  when  they  attacked  the  enemy, — 
afterwards  leaving  the  decision  to  the  sword. 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  task  to  pursue  the  wars  of  the  Ho- 
mans  in  Italy  ;  partly  because  they  are  in  themselvea  unim- 
portant— eventheoftenempty  rhetoric  of  the  generals  in  Livy 
cannot  very  much  increase  the  interest — partly  on  account  ot 
the  unintelligent  character  of  the  Bomaa  annalists,  in  whose 
pages  we  see  the  Eomnns  carrying  on  war  only  with  "enemies" 
without  learning  anything  farther  of  their  individuality — e.g. 
the  Etmscans,  tlie  Samnites,  the  Ligurians,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  wars  during  many  bundrea  years. — It  is  singular  in 
regard  to  these  transactions  that  the  £omans,  who  have  the 
justification  conceded  by  World-History  on  their  side,  should 
also  claim  for  themselves  the  minor  justification  in  respect 
to  manifestoes  and  treaties  on  occasion  of  minor  infringe- 
ments  of  them,  and  maintain  it  as  it  were  atter  the 
fashion  of  advocates.  But  in  political  complications  ot 
this  kind,  either  party  may  take  ofteuce  at  the  conduct  of  the 
other,  if  it  pleases,  and  deems  it  eipedient  to  be  offended. — 
The  Eomans  had  long  and  severe  couteats  to  maintain  with 
the  Samnites,  the  Etruscans,  the  Gauls,  the  Marsi,  the  Urn' 
brians  and  the  Bruttii,  before  they  could  make  themselvea 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  Their  dominion  was  extended 
thence  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  they  gained  a  secure  footing 
in  Sicily,  where  the  Carthaginians  had  long  carried  on  war ; 
then  they  extended  their  power  towards  the  west :  from 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  they  went  to  Spain.  They  thus  soon 
came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  were 
obliged  to  form  a  naval  power  in  opposition  to  them.  This 
transition  was  easier  in  ancient  times  than  it  would  perhaps 
be  now,  when  long  practice  and  superior  knowledge  are  re- 
quired for  maritime  service.  The  mode  of  warfare  at  sea  waa 
not  very  ditt'erent  from  that  on  land. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  end  of  the  first  epoch  of  Roman 
niatory,  in  which  the  Eomans  by  their  retail  military  transac- 
tions had  become  capitalists  in  a  strength  proper  to  them- 
aelres,  and  with  which  they  were  to  appear  on  the  theatn 
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tJie  world.  The  Roman  dominion  was,  on  the  whole,  not  yet 
very  greatly  extended  :  only  a  few  coloniea  had  settled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  south  a  congiderable  power 
confronted  that  of  Home,  It  waa  the  Second  Punic  War, 
therefore,  that  gave  the  impulse  to  ita  terrible  colliaioa  with 
the  most  powerful  states  of  the  time;  through  it  the  Bomnna 
came  into  contact  with  Macedonia,  Asia,  Syria,  and  suhse- 
quently  also  with  Egypt.  Italy  and  Biime  remained  the  centre 
of  their  great  far-stretching  empire,  but  this  centre  waa,  aa  al- 
ready remarked,  not  the  less  an  artificial,  forced,  and  compul- 
sory one.  This  grand  period  of  the  contact  of  Bome  witli 
other  states,  and  of  the  maniibld  complicationa  thence  sriaing, 
has  been  depicted  by  the  noble  Achaean,  Polybius,  whose  fate 
it  was  to  observe  the  fall  of  hia  country  through  the  dis- 
graceful passions  of  the  Greeka  and  the  baeenesa  and  inexor- 
able persistency  of  the  Bomans, 
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The  second  period,  according  to  our  division,  begins  with 
the  Second  Punic  War,  that  epoch  which  decided  and 
stamped  a  character  upon  Boman  dominion.  In  the  first 
Punic  "War  the  Eomans  had  shewn  that  they  had  become  a 
match  for  the  mighty  Carthage,  which  posseaaed  a  great  part^ 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  southern  Spam,  and  had  gained  a 
firm  footing  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  second  Punic  War 
hud  the  might  of  Carthage  prostrate  in  the  duat.  The  proper 
element  of  that  state  waa  the  aea;  but  it  had  no  original 
territory,  formed  no  nation,  had  no  national  army  ;  its  hosts 
were  composed  of  the  troops  of  subjugated  and  allied  peoples. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  great  Hannibal  with  such  a  host,  formed 
from  the  most  diverse  nations,  brought  Home  near  to  destruc- 
tion. Without  any  support  he  maintained  hia  position  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years  against  Boman  patience  and  pereever- 
Bucej  duriug  which  tune  however  the  Scipios  ccn^uered  Spain 
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nnd  entered  into  alllanees  wilh  the  princes  of  Africa, 
njbal  wae  at  laat  compf lied  to  hapten  to  the  assistance  of  tUB 
hard-preaaed  country  i  he  lost  the  battle  of  Zama  in  the  year 
652  A.  D.  c.  and  after  six  and  thirty  veara  reviaited  his  patev 
nal  city,  to  which  he  was  now  obliged  to  offer  pacific  counaela. 
The  second  Punic  War  thus  eventually  established  the  un- 
disputed power  of  Eome  over  Carthage ;  it  occasioned  the 
hostile  collision  of  the  Eoraaoa  with  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
■who  was  conquered  five  yeara  later,  Now  Autiochus,  the  king 
of  Syria,  is  involred  in  the  mel^e.  He  opposed  a  huge  power 
to  the  Bomans,  was  beaten  at  Thermopylte  and  Magnesia,  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Bomana  Aiia  Minor  as  far 
as  the  Taurus.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  both  that 
country  and  Greece  were  declared  free  by  the  Bomana, — a 
dedwatioQ  n  hose  meaning  we  have  already  investigated,  in 
treating  of  the  preceding  Historical  nation.  It  was  not 
tiU  this  time  that  the  Third  Punic  "War  commenced,  tor  Car- 
thage had  once  more  raised  its  head  and  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Bomana.  Ailer  long  resistance  it  was  taken  andlaid 
iu  ashes.  Nor  could  the  Achtean  league  now  long  maintain 
itself  in  the  face  of  Boman  ambition :  the  Bom.tns  were 
eager  for  war,  destroyed  Corinth  in  the  aame  year  as  Carthage, 
.  and  made  Greece  a  province.  The  fall  of  Carthage  and  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  were  the  central  points  from  which 
the  Bomaos  gave  its  vast  extent  to  their  sovereignty. 

Eome  seemed  now  to  have  attained  perfect  security ;  no 
external  power  confronted  it !  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean — that  is  of  the  media  terra  of  all  civilization. 
In  this  period  of  victotT,  ita  morally  great  and  fortunate 
peraonages,  especially  the  Scipios,  attract  our  attention. 
They  were  morally  fortunate — although  the  greatest  of  the 
Scipioa  met  with  an  end  outwardly  unfortunate — ^becauae 
they  devoted  theu-  enei^es  to  theu-  country  during  a  period 
when  it  enjoyed  a  sound  and  unimpaired  condition.  But  after 
the  feeling  of  patriotiam^the  dominant  instinct  of  Borne 
— had  been  satisfied,  destruction  immediately  invades  the 
Etate  regarded  en  nuu/e ;  the  grandeur  of  individual  character 
becomes  stronger  in  intensity,  and  more  vigorous  in  the  use 
of  means,  on  account  of  contraating  circumstances.  "We 
Bee  the  internal  contradiction  of  Borne  now  beginning 
to  manifest  itself  in  another  form ;  and  the  epoch  which  con- 
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eludes  the  aeeond  period  is  alao  tbe  second  mediatioa  ol'  that 
contradiction.  We  observed  that  contradiction  previously 
in  the  struggle  of  the  patricians  against  the  plebeians :  now 
it  Basumes  the  form  of  private  interest,  contravening  pa- 
triotic Bentimeot ;  and  respect  for  the  state  do  longer  holds 
these  opposites  in  the  necessary  equipoise.  lUther,  we 
observe  now  side  hy  side  with  wars  for  conquest,  plunder 
and  glory,  the  fearful  spectacle  of  civil  discords  in  fiome,  and 
intestine  wars.  There  does  not  follow,  as  among  the  Greeks 
after  the  Median  wars,  a  period  of  brilliant  splendour  in 
culture,  art  and  science,  in  which  Spirit  enjoys  inwardly  and 
ideally  that  which  it  had  previously  achieved  in  the  world  of 
action.  If  inward  satisfaction  was  to  follow  the  period  o{ 
that  external  prosperity  in  war,  the  principle  of  Eoman  life 
must  he  more  concrete.  But  if  there  were  such  a  concrete 
life  to  evolve  as  an  object  of  consciousness  from  the  depths  of 
their  souls  by  imagination  and  thought,  what  would  it  have 
been  !  Their  chief  spectacles  were  triumphs,  tbe  treasures 
gained  in  war,  and  captives  from  all  nations,  unsparingly  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke  of  abstract  sovereignty.  The  concrete 
element,  which  the  Komans  actua,lly  find  within  themselves, 
ia  onlv  this  uoBpiritual  unity,  and  any  definite  thought  op  feel- 
ingoi  a  non-abstract  kind,  can  lie  only  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
individuals.  The  tension  of  virtue  ia  now  relased,  because  tbe 
danger  is  past.  Atthe  time  of  the  first  Punic  War,  necessity 
united  the  hearts  of  all  for  the  saving  of  Bome.  In  the  fol- 
lowing wars  too,  with  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  the  Gaula  in 
Upper  Italy,  the  existence  of  the  entire  state  was  still  con- 
cerned. But  after  the  danger  from  Carthage  and  Maeedon 
was  over,  the  subsequent  wars  were  more  and  more  the 
mere  consequences  of  victories,  and  nothing  else  was  needed 
than  to  gather  in  their  fruits.  The  armiea  were  used  for 
particular  expeditions,  suggested  by  policy,  or  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  individuals, — for  acquiring  wealth,  glory,  totie- 
reignty  in  the  abstract.  The  relation  to  other  nations  was 
pure.'y  that  of  force.  The  national  individuality  of  peoples 
did  not,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Bomana,  excite  reapect, 
as  is  the  case  in  modern  times.  The  various  peoples  were 
not  yet  recognized  aa  legitimated  ;  the  yarioua  states  had  nut 
yet  acknowledged  each  other  as  real  essential  esisteoces. 
Equal  right  to  existence  entails  an  union  of  statee,  such  ae 
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eiistfl  111  modem  Europe,  or  a  conditioa  like  that  of  Greece 
in  which  the  etatea  had  &o  equal  right  to  existence  uoder  the 
protection  of  the  Delphic  god.  The  Eomana  do  not  enter 
into  such  a  relation  to  the  other  nations,  for  their  god  is 
only  iiie  Jupiter  C^itoUnus  ;  neither  do  they  respect  the 
gaera  of  the  other  nations  (any  more  than  the  plebeians  those 
of  the  patricians)  ;  but  as  conquerors  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  they  plunder  the  Palladia  of  the  nations.  !Eoine 
kept  standing  armies  in  the  conquered  provinces,  and  pro- 
consuls and  proprstors  were  sent  into  them  as  viceroys. 
The  Bquites  collected  the  taxes  and  tributes,  which  they 
farmed  under  the  State.  A  net  of  such  fiscal  farmers  (publi- 
eani)  was  thus  drawn  over  the  whole  Homan  world. — Oato 
used  to  say,  after  every  deliberation  of  the  senate  :  "  Cete- 
rum  censeo  Carthaginem  esse  delendam  :"  and  Cato  was  a 
thorough  Eoman.  The  Eoman  principle  thereby  exhibits 
itself  as  the  cold  abstraction  of  sovereignty  and  power,  as  the 
pure  egotism  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  others,  involving  no 
moral  element  of  determination,  but  appearing  in  a  concrete 
form  only  in  the  shape  of  individual  interests.  Increase  in 
the  number  of  provinces  issued  in  the  aggrandisement  of 
individuals  within  Eome  itself,  and  the  corruption  thence 
arising.  IVom  Asia,  luxury  and  debauchery  were  brought 
to  Bome.  ^Riches  flowed  in  after  the  fashion  of  spoils 
in  war,  and  were  not  the  fruit  of  industry  and  honest  ac- 
tivity ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  marine  had  arisen,  not  from 
the  neeessities  of  commerce,  but  with  a  warlike  object.  The 
Buman  state,  drawing  its  resources  from  rapine,  came  to  be 
rent  in  sunder  by  quarrels  about  dividing  the  spoil.  For  the 
first  occasion  of  the  breaking  out  of  contention  within  it,  was 
the  legacy  of  Attalua,  King  of  Pergamus,  who  had  bequeathed 
his  treasures  to  the  Eoman  State.  Tiberius  Gracchus  came 
forward  with  the  proposal,  to  divide  it  among  the  Roman 
citizens  J  he  likewise  renewed  the  Lictnian  Agrarian  laws, 
which  had  been  entirely  set  aside  during  the  predominance 
of  individuals  in  the  state.  His  chief  object  was  to  pro- 
cure property  for  the  free  citizens,  and  to  people  Italy  with 
citizens  instead  of  slaves.  This  noble  Eoman,  however,  was 
vanquished  by.  the  grasping  nobles,  for  the  Eoman  constitu- 
tion was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  be  saved  by  the  consti- 
tutiou  itself.     Caius    Gracchus,   the  brother   of  Tiberiok. 
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I  prosecuted  the  same  noble  aim  aa  hia  brother,  and  shared  the         ^^H 

same  fate.     Butu  now  broke  in  unchecked,  and  as  there  ^^4 

eiiatedno  generally  recognized  and  absolutely  eaaeutial  object  ' 

to  which  the  country's  energy  could  be  devoted,  individualt- 
ties  and  physical  force  were  in  the  ascendant.  The  enormous 
corruption  of  Eome  displays  itself  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
who  had  gained  the  senate  by  bribeiy,  and  bo  indulged 
himself  in  the  most  atrocious  deeds  of  violence  ahd  crime. 
Home  was  pervaded  by  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  against  i 

the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  assumed  a  menacing  position  ^^m 

towards  the  State.     With  great  exertions  the  latter  were  ^^| 

utterly  routed    in    Provence,  near  Aix ;    the   others    in  ^^H 

Lombardy  at  the  Adige  by  Marius  the  conqueror  of  Ju-  ^^H 

gurtiia.     Then  the  Itdian  allies,  whose  demand  of  Boman  ^^M 

citizenship  had  been  refused,  raised  a  revolt ;  and  while  the  ^^| 

Itomans  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  against  a  vast  power  in  ^^| 

Italv,  they  received  the  news,  that  at  the  command   of  ^^^ 

Mitniddates,  80,000  Eomans  had  been  put  to  death  in  Asia  ^^\ 

Minor.  Mithridates  was  King  of  Pontua,  governed  Colcbia 
and  the  lands  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Tauric  peninsula, 
and  could  summon  to  his  standard  in  his  war  with  Borne 
the  populations  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  part  of  Syria,  through  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  Sulla, 
who  had  already  led  the  Eoman  hosts  in  the  Social  War, 
conquered  him.  Athens,  which  liad  hitherto  been  spared, 
was  beleaguered  and  taken,  but  "  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers" 
— aa  Sulla  expressed  himself^not  destroyed.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Home,  reduced  the  popular  faction,  headed  by 
Marius  and  Cinna,  became  master  of  the  city,  and  commenced 
systematic  massacres  of  Boman  citizens  of  consideration. 
Forty  senators  and  six  hundred  knights  were  sacrificed  to 
his  ambition  and  lust  of  power. 

Mithridates  was  indeed  defeated,  but  not  overcome,  and 
was  able  to  begin  the  war  anew.  At  the  same  time,  Ser- 
torius,  a  banished  Boman,  arose  in  revolt  in  Spain,  carried 
on  a  contest  there  for  eifjht  years,  and  perished  only  through 
treachery.  The  war  against  Mithridates  was  terminated  by 
Pompey ;  the  King  of  Pontus  killed  himself  when  his  re- 
BOurces  were  exhausted.     The  ServOe  War  in  Italy  is  a 

I         contemjJoraneouB  event.     A  great  number  of  gladiators  and 
mountaineers   hod  formed  a  union  under  Sparlacus,  but 
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were  vanquished  by  Craseus,  To  tbia  confusion  was  arlded 
the  uuiveraal  prevalence  of  piracy,  which  Pompey  rapidly 
reduced  by  a  large  arm  anient. 

We  thus  Bee  the  most  terrible  and  dangerous  powers  rising 
against  Kome;  yet  the  military  force  of  thlii  state  iBvictoriona 
(iver  all.  Great  individuals  now  appear  on  the  etage  as  during 
tbe  times  of  the  fiill  of  Gi«ece.  The  biographiea  of  Plutareli 
are  here  also  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  waa  Iraia  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  state,  which  had  no  longer  any  coosiateDCy  or  firm- 
ness in  itself,  that  these  colossal  individualities  arose,  instinc- 
tively impelled  to  restore  that  potitical  unity  which  wrs 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  men's  dispositions.  It  jb  their 
misfortmie  that  they  coimot  maintain  a  pure  morality,  for 
their  course  of  action  contravenes  things  as  they  are,  and  in 
a  aeries  of  transgression  a.  Even  the  noblest— the  Qraccbi 
— were  not  merely  the  victims  of  injustice  and  violence  from 
wnthout,  but  were  themselves  involved  in  the  corruption  and 
wrong  that  universally  prevailed.  But  that  which  these 
individuals  purpose  and  accomplish,  hoft-.on  its  side  the 
higher  Bonctiou  of  the  "Wadd-^irit,  aod  must  eventually 
triumph.  Tlie  idea  of  an  organization  for  the  vast  empire 
being  altogether  absent,  the  senate  could  not  assert  the 
authority  of  government.  The  sovereignty  was  made  de- 
pendent on  the  people — that  people  which  was  now  a 
mere  mob,  and  was  obliged  to  oe  supported  by  com  from 
tbe  Soman  provinces.  "We  should  refer  to  Cicero  to  see 
how  all  affairs  of  state  were  decided  in  riotous  fashion,  and 
with  arms  in  hand,  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  grandees 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  troop  of  rabble  on  the  other.  The 
KoiuBu  citizens  attach  tbemselves  to  individuals  who  Salter 
them,  and  who  then  become  prominent  in  factions,  in  order 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Borne,  Thus  we  see  iu 
Pompey  and  Cnsor  the  two  foci  of  Home's  splendour  coming 
into  hostile  opposition:  on  the  one  side,  Pompey  with 
liie  Senate,  and  therefore  apparently  the  defender  of  the 
Bcpublic, — on  the  other,  Ctesar  with  his  legions  and  a 
superiority  of  genius.  This  contest  between  the  two  most 
powerful  mdividualities  could  not  be  decided  at  Itome  in  the 
Forum.  Ctcsar  made  himself  master  in  Bucoession,  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Greece,  utterly  routed  his  enemy  at  Pharsalus, 
forty-eight  years  B.C.,  made  himself  sure  of  Asia,  and  so  r* 
turned  victor  to  Home. 
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In  this  way  the  world-wide  soyercignty  of  Koine  beeamfl 
tlie  property  of  a  single  possessor.  Tliia  iniportan^  cKini^r(» 
niiint  Tinf  hn  rrfptrHRd  na  a  thiiin  of  diance;  jfm-aa  ^— »j.j.^jt 
— pnstiil.it.pil  hv^ifl  cirpumstancefl.  rue  democratic  couatitu- 
tioo  could  no  longer  be  really  maintuined  in  Eome,  but  on]? 
kept  up  in  appearance.  Cicero,  who  had  procured  himself 
great  respect  through  his  high  oratorical  talent,  and  whose 
learning  acquired  him  considerable  influence,  always  attri- 
butes the  corrupt  state  of  the  republic  to  individuals  and  their 
fioasious.  Piato,  whom  Cicero  profesaedly  followed,  had  the 
iill  conaciousnesB  that  the  Athenian  state,  as  it  presented 
itaelf  to  him,  could  not  maintaia  its  existence,  and  there- 
fore sketehed  the  plan  of  a  perfect  constitution  accordant 
with  hia  views.  Cicero,  on  the  eontrary,  does  not  consider 
it  impossible  to  preserve  the  Eoman  Eepublie,  and  only 
desideratea  some  temporary  assistance  for  it  in  its  adversity. 
The  nature  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Boman  State  is  par- 
ticular, transcends  hia  comprehension.  Cato,  too.  Bays  of 
t'tesar :  "  His  virtues  be  execrated,  for  they  have  ruined 
my  country ! "  But  it  was  not  the  mere  accident  of 
(.'fesar's  esistenee  that  destroyed  the  Bepublio— it  was 
JVeeegaily.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  Boman  principle 
were  to  sovereignty  and  military  force  :  it  contained  in  it  ng_ 
ajjjrjttial  centre  which  it  could  make  the  object,  occupatfon, 
and  e^yoJTnent  of  its  Spirit.  The  aim  of  patriotism— that 
of  preserving  the  State — eeases  when  the  luat  of  personal 
dominion  becomes  the  impelling  passion.  The  citizens 
werealienatedfromtheBtate,for  they  found  in  it  no  objective 
satisfaction  ;  and  the  interests  of  individuals  did  not  take  the 
same  direction  as  among  the  Greeks,  who  could  set  against 
the  incipient  corruption  of  the  practicai  world,  the  noblest 
works  of  art  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry,  and  espe- 
cially a  highly  cultivated  philosophy.  Their  worka  of  art  were 
only  what  they  had  collected  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and 
therefore  not  productions  of  their  own ;  their  riches  were  not 
thefruit  of  industry,  ae  was  tbecaee  in  Athens,  but  the  result 
of  plunder.  Elegance — Culture — was  foreign  to  the  Romans 
per  se ;  they  sought  to  obtain  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  for 
thia  purpose  a  vast  number  of  Greek  slaves  were  brought  to 
Borne.  Delos  was  the  centre  of  this  slave  trade,  and  it  ia 
uid  that  sometimea  on  a  single  day,  ten  thousand  slaves 
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w.'re  purchased  there.     To  the  Eoroana,  Greek  slaves  vera 

their  poets,   their  authors,   the   superintendents   of    theif 
manufactories,  the  inatructors  of  their  children, 

The  Eepubhc  could  not  longer  exiat  in  Home.  "We  see, 
especially  from  Cicero'a  writings,  how  oil  public  affairs  were 
decided  by  the  private  authority  of  the  more  eminent  citizenB 
— by  their  power,  their  wealth  ;  aud  what  tumultuary  pro- 
ceedingB  marked  all  political  transnctiouB.  In  the  republic, 
therefore,  there  was  no  longer  any  security  ;  that  could  be 
looked  for  only  in  a  single  wiU.  Cseaar,  who  may  be  ad- 
duced  OS  a  paragon  of  Koman  adaptation  of  means  to  euda, 
— wiio  formed  bis  resolves  with  the  most  unerring  pep- 
Bpicuity,  and  eiecuted  them  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
practical  skill,  without  any  superfluous  excitement  of  mind 

I  r:-Ciesar,  judged  by  the  great  scope  of  history,  did  the  Eight; 

'  since  he  furnished  a  mediating  element,  and  that  kind  of 
political  bond  which  men's  condition  required.  Ctesar effected 
two  objects :  he  calmed  the  internal  strife,  and  at  the  same 
time  originated  a  new  one  outside  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
^or  the  conquest  of  the  world  had  reached  hitherto  only  to 
the  circle  of  the  Alps,  but  Ctesar  opened  a  new  scene  of 
achierement :  he  founded  the  theatre  which  was  on  tha 
point  of  becoming  the  centre  of  History.  He  then  achieved 
universal  sovereignty  by  »  struggle  which  was  decided  not 
in  Eome  itself,  but  by  his  conquest  of  the  whole  Bomaa 
"World.  His  position  was  indeed  hostile  to  the  republio, 
but,  properly  speaking,  only  to  its  shadow;  for  aU  that 
remamed  of  that  republic  was  entirely  powerless.  Pompey, 
and  all  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  exalted 
their  dignitaa  oitcionVas— their  indindual  rule — as  tbe  power 
of  the  repubhc ;  and  the  mediocrity  which  needed  protection 
took  refuge  under  this  title.  Caasar  put  an  end  to  the  empty 
formalism  of  this  title,  made  himself  master,  and  held  to- 
gether the  Roman  world  by  force,  in  opposition  to  isolated 
factions.  Spite  of  this  we  see  the  noblest  men  of  Itomo 
supposing  Cteaar's  rule  to  be  a  merely  adventitious  thing, 
and  the  entire  position  of  affairs  to  be  dependent  on  hu 
individuality.  So  thought  Cicero,  so  Brutus  aud  Casaiua. 
They  believed  that  if  this  one  individual  were  out  of  tbe 
wny,  the  Eepublie  would  be  ipso  facto  restored.  Posseaaed 
by  this  remarkable  hallucination,  Brutns,  a  man  of  highly 
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noble  character,  and  Casaiua,  endowed  with  greater  practical 
energy  than  Cicero,  aesaBsiiiated  the  man  whose  virtues  they 
appreciated.  But  it  became  immediately  manifest  that  only 
a  single  will  could  guide  the  fioman  State,  and  now  ths 
Bomans  were  cornpelied  to  adopt  that  opinion ;  since  in  all 
periods  of  the  world  a  political  rcTolution  is  sanctioned  in 
men'a  opiniona,  when  it  repeats  itself,  Thiia  Napoleon  was 
twice  del'eated,  and  the  Bonrbons  twice  expelled.  By  repe- 
tition that  which  at  first  appeared  mei-ely  a  matter  of  chance 
and  contingency,  becomcB  a.  real  and  ratified  existence, 
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CHAPTEE   I. 
HOME   UNDEa  THE  ES1PEH0R3, 

Dbeiso  this  period  the  Eomans  come  into  contact  with 
the  people  destined  to  succeed  them  as  a  World-Historical 
nation ;  and  we  have  to  consider  that  period  in  two  essential 
aspects,  the  secular  and  the  spiritual.  In  the  secular  aspect; 
two  leading  phases  must  be  specially  regarded :  first,  the 
position  of  tJte  Muler ;  and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  mere 
individuals  into  yer«on«— the  world  of  legal  relations. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  rcflpecting  the  imperiat 
rule,  is  that  the  Bouian  government  was  eo  abstracted  &odi 
interest,  that  the  great  transition  to  that  rule  hardly 
changed  anythiog  in  the  eons  tit  iition.  The  popular  assem- 
blies alone  were  unsuited  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
disappeared.  The  emperor  was  princess  senaim.  Censor, 
Consul,  liibune:  he  united  all  their  nominally  continuing 
offices  in  himself ;  and  the  militarj  power — here  the  most 
essentially  importitnt — waa  exclusively  in  bis  bonds.  The 
constitution  was  an  utterly  unsubstantial  form,  fi-om  which 
alt  vitality,  consequently  all  might  and  power,  had  de- 
parted ;  and  the  only  means  of  maintaining  its  eiistence 
were  the  legions  wliich  the  Emperor  couatantly  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  £ome.  Public  business  was  indeed  brought 
before  the  senat«,  and  the  Emperor  appeared  simply  as  add 
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of  its  metnben ;  but  the  senate  naa  obliged  to  obej,  md 
whoever  ventured  to  gainsay  liis  will  was  puoiahed  with 
death,  and  his  property  confiscated.  Those  therefore  who 
had  certnia  death  iii  anticiputiou,  killed  themselves,  that  il 
they  could  do  uothiog  more,  they  might  at  least  preserre 
their  property  to  their  lamity.  Tiberius  was  the  moat 
odious  to  the  Bomnoa  on  account  of  bia  power  of  dissiinula- 
tion :  he  knew  very  well  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  b&BQ- 
nesB  of  the  senate,  in  extirpating  those  atuong  theni  whom 
he  feared.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  rested,  as  we  luwe 
eaid,  on  the  army,  and  the  Fnetorian  body-guard  which  but* 
rounded  him.  But  the  legions,  and  especially  the  Prstoriaiui, 
soon  became  conscious  of  their  importance,  and  arrogated  to 
themselTea  the  dispoaal  of  the  imperial  throne.  At  first 
they  continued  to  shew  some  respect  for  the  family  of  Cesar 
Augustus,  but  suhHequoutly  the  legions  chose  their  own 
generals ;  such,  viz.,  as  had  gained  their  good  will  and 
favour,  partly  by  courago  aud  iaitelligeiice,  partly  also  by 
bribes,  and  indulgence  in  the  administration  of  military 
discipline. 

The  Emperors  conducted  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of 
iheir  power  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  did  not  supround 
themselves  with  pomp  and  splendour  in  Oriental  fashios. 
We  find  in  them  traits  of  simplicity  which  astonish  joi 
Thus,  e.ff.,  Augustus  writes  a  letter  to  Horace,  in  which  he 
reproaches  him  for  having  failed  to  address  any  poem  to  him, 
and  asks  him  whether  he  thinks  that  that  would  disgrace 
him  with  posterity.  Sometimes  the  Senate  made  an  attempt 
to  regain  its  consequence  by  nominating  the  Emperor  :  but 
their  nominees  were  either  unable  to  maintain  tlieir  ground, 
or  could  do  so  only  by  bribing  the  Prretorians.  The  choice 
of  the  senators  and  the  conatitution  of  the  senate  was  more- 
over left  entirely  to  the  capriee  of  the  Emperor.  The  politi- 
cal institutions  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  j 
no  moral  bond  any  longer  eiisted  ;  the  will  of  tlie  Emperor 
was  supreme,  and  before  him  there  was  absolute  equality. 
The  freedmen  who  surrounded  the  Emperor  were  often  the 
mightiest  in  the  empire ;  for  caprice  recognizes  no  distino 
tion.  In  the  person  of  the  Emperor  isolated  subjectiyity 
has  gained  a  perfectly  unlimited  realiiation.  Spirit  has  re- 
nounced its  proper  nature,  inasmuch  as  Limitation  of  being 
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and  of  TolitioD  has  been  constituted  an  unlimited  absolute 
eiistenee.  Thia  arbitrary  choice,  moreover,  baa  only  one 
limit,  the  limit  of  all  that  is  human — death  ;  lud  even  death 
became  a  theatrical  display.  Nero,  e.g.,  died  a  death,  which 
may  furnish  an  example  for  the  noblest  hero,  aa  for  the  most 
resigned  of  aufferera.  Individual  Bubjectivity  thus  entirely 
emancipated  from  control,  has  no  inward  life,  no  prospective 
nor  retrospective  emotions, no  repentance, nor  bope,nor  fear — 
cot  even  thought ;  for  all  these  involve  fixed  conditions  and 
aims,  while  here  every -conditioa  ia-pittely  caatingent  The 
springs  of  action  are  none  other  than  desire,  lust,  passion, 
fahi^y^in.  aUort,  caprice  jibaolutoly  unfettered.  It  finds  so 
little  limitation  in  the  will  of  others,  that  the  relation  of  will 
to  will  may  be  called  that  of  absolute  sovereignty  to  absolute 
slavery.  In  the  whole  known  world,  no  will  is  imagined 
that  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  But  under 
the  sovereignty  of  that  One,  everything  is  in  a  condition  of 
order  ;  for  as  it  actually  it  [aa  the  Emperor  baa  willed  it],  it 
\a  in  due  order,  and  government  consists  in  bringing  nil  into 
harmony  with  the  sovereign  One.  The  concrete  element  in 
the  character  of  the  Emperors  is  therefore  of  itself  of  no 
interest,  because  the  concrete  is  not  of  essential  importance. 
Thus  there  were  Emperors  of  noble  character  and  noble 
nature,  and  who  highly  distinguislied  tliemselves  by  mental 
and  moral  culture.  Titus,  Trajan,  the  Antoninea,  are 
known  as  such  characters,  rigorously  strict  in  self-govern- 
ment ;  yet  even  these  produced  no  change  in  the  state.  The 
proposition  was  never  made  during  their  time,  to  give  the 
Soman  Empire  an  oi^anization  of  free  social  relationship : 
thev  were  only  a  kind  of  happy  chance,  which  passes  over 
without  a  trace,  and  leaves  t)ie  condition  of  things  as  it 
■was.  For  these  persons  find  themselres  here  in  a  position 
in  which  they  caunot  be  said  to  act,  since  no  object 
confronts  them  in  opposition  ;  they  have  only  to  will — well 
or  ill— and  it  m  bo.  The  praiseworthy  emperors  Vespasiaa 
and  TituH  were  succeeded  by  that  coarsest  and  most  loath- 
some tyrant,  Domitian :  yet  the  Eomao  historian  tells  ua 
that  the  Homan  world  enjoyed  tranquillizing  repose  under 
him.  Those  single  points  of  light,  therefore,  effected  no 
change  ;  the  whole  empire  was  eubjett  to  the  pressure  of 
tatatum  boA  plunder j  Italy  woa  depopulated;  the  oioit 
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fertile  lands  remainod  untilled  :  and  tbis  state  of  tlttags  ]a.j 
u  a  fate  on  the  Eoman  world. 

The  second  point  which  we  have  particularly  to  remark, 
IB  the  poeition  taken  by  individuals  as  persons.  Indiriduala 
were  perfectly  equal  (ala-very  made  only  a  trifling  distiDO* 
tioa),  and  without  any  political  righte.  As  early  as  tha 
termination  of  the  Social  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
of  Italy  vere  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  Bouian  citieeas ; 
and  under  Caracalla  all  distinction  between  the  subjects  of 
the  entire  Eoman  empire  waa  aboliehed.  Private  Eight  de- 
veloped  and  perfectea  this  equality.  The  right  of  property 
had  Deen  previously  limited  by  diBtiuctiona  of  various  kinda, 
which  were  now  abrogated.  We  observed  the  Boinans  pro- 
ceeding from  the  principle  of  abstract  Subjectivity,  which 
BOW  realizes  itself  as  Personalityin  the  recognition  of  FriTata 
Right.  Private  Bight,  viz.,  is  this,  that  the  social  unit  as 
such  enjoys  consideration  in  the  state,  in  the  reality  vbich 
he  gives  to  himself — -viz.,  in  property.  The  living  political 
body— that  Eoman  feeling  which  animated  it  as  its  aoul  — 
ia  now  brought  baek  to  the  isolation  of  a  lifeless  Private 
Kight,     Ab,  when  the  physical  bodysuffers  dissolution,  each 

fioint  gains  a  life  of  its  on'n,  but  which  is  only  the  miserable 
ife  of  worms ;  so  the  political  organism  is  here  dissolved  into 
atoms— viz.,  private  persons.  Such  a  condition  is  Uoman 
life  at  this  epoch  :  on  the  one  side.  Fate  and  the  abstract 
universality  of  sovereignty ;  on  the  other,  the  indiviJuai 
abstraction,  "  Person,"  -which  involves  the  recognition  ot 
the  independent  dignity  of  the  social  unit — not  on  the 
ground  of  the  display  of  the  life  which  he  posseaaes — in  hia 
complete  individuality— but  as  the  abstract  individimm. 

It  is  the  pride  of  the  social  units  to  enjoy  absolute  im- 
portance as  private  persons ;  for  the  Ego  is  thus  enabled  to 
assert  unbounded  claims  ;  but  the  substantial  interest  thus 
comprehended — the  ineura — is  only  of  a  superficial  kind,  and 
the  development  of  private  right,  which  this  high  principle 
introduced,  involved  the  decay  of  political  life.  —  The 
Emperor  domineered  only,  and  could  not  be  said  to  rule;  for 
the  equitable  and  morarmedium  between  the  sovereign  aJid 
the  subjects  was  wanting — the  bond  of  a  constitution  uid 
organization  of  the  state,  in  which  a  gradation  of  circles  of 
■ocial  life,  enjoying  independent  recognition,  exists  in  com- 
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munities  nnd  provinces,  which,  devoting  their  energies 
to  the  geneml  interest,  eiert  an  influence  on  the  general 
government.  Tliere  are  indeed  CuriiB  in  the  towns,  but 
they  are  either  destitute  of  weight,  or  used  only  as  means 
for  oppressing  individuals,  and  for  systematic  plunder.  That, 
therefore,  which  was  abidingly  ppeeent  to  the  minds  of  men 
was  not  their  country,  or  such  a  moral  uQity  aa  that  supplies : 
the  whole  state  of  things  urged  them  to  yield  themselves  to 
fate,  and  to  strive  for  a  perfect  indifference  to  life,— an  in- 
difference which  they  sought  either  in  freedom  of  thought 
or  in  directly  Hensuoua  enjoyment.  Thus  man  was  either  at 
war  with  existence,  or  entirely  given  up  to  mere  sen- 
suous existence.  He  either  recognized  his  destiny  in  the 
task  of  acquiriug  the  means  of  enjoyment  through  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  or  through  violence,  testamentary 
frauds,  aud  cunning ;  or  he  sought  repose  in  philosophy, 
which  aloue  was  still  able  to  supply  something  firm  and 
independent ;   for  the   systems  of  that  time — StniRJarp,  EpJ' 

'  ;ptici3m — although    within  their  com- 

1  sphere  opposed  to  eacn  other,  had  the  Bnme  general 
purport,  viz.,  rendering  the  soul  abBolutoly  incJijtci'cnt  tiT 
every thin 


i  y  mdijiRi'cnt  to 
lifer.    These  phi- 


.rRal  wrtUll  1 


1  offer. 
;tended  among  ine  c 
self-reliant  immobility  aa 
the  result  of  thought,  i.e.  of  the  activity  which  produces  the 
Universal.  But  tha  inward  reconciliation  by  means  of 
philosophy  was  itself  only  an  abstract  one— in  the  pure 
principle  of  personality  ;  for  Thought,  which,  as  perfecf.ly 
refined,  made  itself  its  own  object,  and  thus  harmonized  itself, 
was  entirely  destitute  of  a  real  object,  and  the  immobility 
of  Scepticism  made  aimlessnesa  itself  the  object  of  the  Will. 
This  philosophy  knew  nothing  but  the  negativity  of  all  that 
assumed  to  be  real,  and  was  the  counsel  of  despair  to  a 
world  which  no  longer  possessed  anything  stable.  It  could 
not  satisfy  the  living  spirit,  which  longed  a&er  a  highee 
reconciliation. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  Cffisar  iuBugurated  the  ] 
World  on  the  aide  of  realiii/,  while  its  spiritual  and  inward 
existeoce  was  unfolded  under  Augustus.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  empire,  whose  principle  we  have  recognized  aatinif]pneflB 

and   ^ticulor    Buhjectivity    PiiipgBr»t.»il    tn    infirn^.^ll^l^,'l:^lB 

BaJvation  of  the  World  had  its  birth  in  the  same  principle  of 
Bubjectivitj — viz.,  as  a  particular  person,  in  abstract  eubjec- 
tivity,  but  in  such  a  way  that  conversely,  finiteness  is  only 
the  Jbrm  of  hia  appearance,  while  infinity  and  abaoliitely 
independent  eziateiice  coostitute  the  essence  and  aubstantial 
being  which  it  embodies.  The  Boman  World,  as  it  has  been 
described — in  its  desperate  condition  and  the  uain  of  aban- 
doament  by  God — came  to  an  open  rupture  with  reality,  and 
made  prominent  the  general  desire  for  a  satisfaction  such  as 
can  only  be  attained  in  "the  inner  man,"  the  Soul, — tboa 
prepBj-ing  the  ground  for  a  higher  Spiritual  World.  Bome 
was  the  Fate  that  crushed  down  the  goda  and  all  geniaJ  life 
in  its  hard  service,  while  it  was  the  power  that  purified  the 
huitian  heart  from  all  speciality.  Its  entire  condition  ia 
therefore  analogous  to  a  place  of  birth,  aB^-ttvpain  is  like  the 
travail-throe  a  of  another  and  higher  Spirit,  which  manifested 
itself  in  connection  with  the  OkrUtian  Seligion.  This  higher 
Spirit  involves  the  reconciliation  and  emancipation  of  Spirit; 
wniie  man  obtains  the  consciousness  of  Spirit  in  its  univer- 
sality and  infinity.  The  Absolute  Object,  Truth,  is  Spirit ; 
and  as  man  himself  is  Spirit,  he  ia  present  [is  mirrored]  to 
himseli'  in  that  object,  and  thus  in  hia  Absolute  Object  has 
found  Essential  Being  and  hia  own  esaential  being.*  Bat  ia 
order  that  the  objectivity  of  Essential  Being  may  be  dang 
away  with,  and  Spirit  be  no  longer  alien  to  itself — may  bo 
with  itseU^  [sell-harm on i  zed]— t lie  Naturalnesa  of  Spirit — 

•  Ths  harsh    reqiiireinen(a  of  an  uinfeoial  tyranny  oall   forth  nuui'l 

.     llghiit    powiTS   of  »elf-aacrifieei    he   learns    his  mnrai   cupaoily;    di*. 

•aliaraclioTi  Willi  oaylhiug  short  of  perfection  enBues, — ooiiulouaur  ~     ~' 

1  its  gToaleH  intauity,  produoei  ui' "* 
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that  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  a  special,  empirical  exiatenca 
— must  be  removed  ;  bo  that  tise  alii^n  element  may  he  de- 
atroyed,  and  the  reconciliation  of  Spirit  he  nccomphahed. 

ftnH_ja_jitiii>i  w.-n^;yP|1  f^s  S!pirit,  only  when  known  fta  thef' 
Triune.    This  new  principle  is  the  axis  on  which  tbeJAiatory  ^ 
of  the  Wnrlil  tiiriiB      This  ia  the  goal  and  the  slartinj  pninl  . 
of  History.     "  When  the  fiilnesa  of  i^ha  timp  Tcaa  i-nmo  n,,^ 
sent  hia  i^on,'' ia  the  statement  of  the  Bible.     Thia  means 
nothing  else  than  that  tBlf-eonsaiotttneta  had  reaclied  the 
phaeea  QJ  development  [niomentel,  wboae  resultant  conatH  _ 
tnies  liie  idea  of  Kpirit.  and  had  come  to  feel  the  neceasitv 
of  com preb end] nj^  those  phases  absolutely.     Thia  must  now 
be  more  fully  explained.     We  said  of  the  yreeks,  that  the 
law  for  their  Spirit  was:  "Man,  know  thyself."    The  Greek 
Spirit  was  a  conaeiouanesa  of  Spirit,  but  under  a  limited 
form,  having  the  element  of  Nature  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient.    Spirit  niay  have  had  the  upper  hand,  but  the  unitj 
of  the  superior  and  the  subordinate  was  itaelf  atill  Natural. 


\  Greek  nationalities  and  of  their  di- 
vinities, and  was  represented  by  Art,  in  whose  sphere  the 
SenauouH  is  elevated  only  to  the  middle  ground  of  beautiful 
form  and  shape,  but  not  to  pure  Thought.  The  element  of 
Bubjectivity  that  waa  wanting  to  the  Greeks,  we  found 
ainonglfie  Bomans :  but  aa  it  "was  merely  format  aiid  in 
itself  indediiite,  it  took  its.  material  from  pasaion  and  caprice ; 
— even  the  most  shameful  degrndations  could  be  here  con- 
nected with  a  divine  dread  (vide  the  declaration  of  Hiapala 
respecting  the  Bacchanalia,  Livy  xixra.  13).  This  element 
of  Bubjectivity  is  afterwards  further  realized  aa  Peraonality 
of  Individuala — a  realization  whicii  ia  exactly  adequate  to 
the  principle,  and  is  equally  abstract  and  formal.  Aa  Buch 
an  Ego  [auch  a  personality],  I  am  infinite  to  myself,  and  my 
phenomenal  eiietence  conaista  in  the  property  recognized  as 
mine,  and  the  recognition  of  my  peraonality.  This  inner 
eiistence  goes  no  further  ;  all  the  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple merge  in  this.  Individuals  are  thereby  posited  oa 
atoms  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the  severe 
rule  of  the  One,  which  aa  monas  monadum  is  a  power  over 
private  persons  [the  connection  between  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled  is  not  mediated  by  the  cIhjui  of  Divine  oi  of  Coo* 
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atitutional  Bight,  or  anv  geucrnl  pnunple,  but  is  direci 
and  iDdiviitual,  the  Emperor  being  the  immediate  lord  of 
each  subject  ia  the  Emjiire].  That  Private  Bight  is  there- 
fore,  ip*o  facto,  a  nuliity,  an  iguoriug  of  the  perBonolity } 

and  the  supposed  conditioa  of  Bight  turoa  out  to  be 
an  absolute  destitution  of  it.  This  contradiction  ia  tbe 
mise^  of  the  Roman  World.  Each  peraon  is,  according  to 
the  principle  of  his  personality,  entitled  only  to  possession, 
while  the  Person  of  Persons  lays  claim  to  the  possession  of 
all  these  individuals,  so  that  the  right  assumed  by  the  social 
unit  ia  at  once  abrogated  and  robbed  of  validity.  But  the 
miaery  of  thia  contradiction  ia  the  Dixeipline  of  the  World. 
"  Zucht "  (discipline)  ia  derived  from  "  7^i^utaJLl\o  drawj.* 
This  "drawing  must  bo  towards  something ;  there  must 
be  some  lixed  unity  in  the  background  in  vboae  direction 
that  drawing  takes  place,  and  for  which  the  subject  of  it  is 
being  trained,  in  order  that  the  standard  of  attainment  may 
be  reached.  A  renunciation,  a  diaaccnatoming,  is  the  means 
of  leading  to  an  absolute  basis  of  exiatenco.  That  contra- 
diction which  afflicts  the  Homan  "Worid  ia  the  very  state  of 
things  which  constitutes  such  a  discipline — the  discipline  of 
that  culture  which  compels  personality  to  diaplaj'  its  nothing- 
neas.  But  it  ia  reserved  for  us  of  a  later  period  to  regard 
this  as  a  training ;  to  thoae  who  are  thus  trained  {traindi, 
dragged],  it  seema  a  blind  destiny,  to  which  they  submit  in 
,-'the  stupor  of  suffering.  T[,»^|^i..f  l.^nl^;l|j(^^.  m  whjph  t^in 
(  Boul  itself  feels  paiu  and  longinji:  — in  which  man  is  not  only 
I  "  dra^TT;"  but  feels  that  the  drawing  is  into  himself  [into  hia 
\  ownjnmosi.  nature  J — isHtilllLljmiLiLT  WliaLlliisbeenrellectioa 
'.^On  our  part  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
eipliue  m  the  form  of  a  couaciousnesa  that  in  himself  he  is 
miserable  and  null.  Outward  suffering  must,  as  already  said, 
be  merged  in  a  sorrow  of  the  inner  man.  He  must  feel  himself 
as  the  negation  of  himself;  he  must  see  that  his  misery  is 
the  misery  of  hia  nature — that  he  ia  in  himself  a  divided  and 
diaeordant  being.  This  state  of  mind,  this  self-cbaatening, 
thia  pain  occasioned  by  our  individual  nothingnesa — the 
wretchedness  of  our  [Isolated]  aelf,  and  the  longing  to  tran- 
Hceud  this  condition  of  soul — must  be  looked  tor  elsewhere 

•So  the  English  '■  [rein  "  from  Frenoh  "  tr»lQer''«=  to  draw  or  drag. — Tl, 
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than  in  the  properly  Homan  "World.  It  is  this  which  gives 
to  the  Jemah  People  their  World- Historical  importance  and 
weight ;  for  from  this  state  of  mind  arose  that  higher  phase 
in  which  Spirit  came  to  absolute  s elf-con sciouaness — passing 
from  that  alien  form  of  being  which  is  its  discord  and  pain, 
and  mirroring  itself  in  its  own  essence.  The  state  of  feeling 
in  question  we  find  espreased  moat  purely  and  beautifully  in 
the  Psttlma  of  David,  and  in  the  Prophets ;  the  chief  burden 
of  whose  utteraneea  is  the  thirst  of  the  soul  after  God,  its 
profound  sorrow  for  its  transgressions,  and  the  desire  for 
righteousness  and  holiness.  Of  this  Spirit  we  have  the 
mythical  repreaentation  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
canonical  books,  in  the  acconnt  of  th^^^giJ.  Man,  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  lost,  it  is  said,  his  state  of  absolute  con- 
tentment,  by  eating  of  the  Tree  O'f  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil.  Sin  consists  here  only  in  Ksowledge  :  this  is  the 
siniul  element,  and  by  it  man  is  stated  to  have  trifled  away 
his  Natural  happiness.  This  is  a  deep  truth,  thoLeYiiiios  in 
conscious  lie  as:  lor  the.  brutes  are  neither  evil  nor  good  ;  the 
merely  Natural  Man  quite  as  little'.*  Consclousneas  occa- 
sions the  separation  of  the  Ego,  in  its  boundless  freedom  as 
arbitrary  choice,  from  thG  pure  essence  of  the  Will — i.e., 
from  the  Good.  Knowledge,  as  the  disannulling  of  the  unity 
of  laere  Nature,  is  the  "  Fall,"  which  is  no  casual  concep- 
tion, hut  the  eternal  history  of  Spirit,  For  the  state  of 
innocence,  the  paradisaical  condition,  is  that  of  the  hnite. 
Paradise  ia  a  park,  where  only  brutes,  not  men,  can  remain. 
For  the  brute  is  one  with  God  only  implicitly  [not  con- 
sciously]. Only  Man's  Spirit  (that  ia)  has  a  self-cognizant 
existence.  This  existence  for  self,  this  cons ciouan ess,  is  at 
the  same  time  separation  from  the  Universal  and  IJivine 
Spirit.  If  1  hold  to  my  abstract  Freedom,  in  contraposition 
to  the  Good,  I  adopt  the  atand-point  of  Evil.  The  EalLia 
therefore  -the  eternal  Mythus  of  Man — in  fact,  the  very 
transitioo-by  whioh  he  becoaiea  man.  Persistence  in  this 
stand-point  ia,  however.  Evil,  and  the  feeling  of  pain  at  such 
a  condition,  and  of  longing  to  transcend  it,  we  find  in 
David,  when  he  says  :  "  Lord,  create  lor  nie  a  pure  heart,  a 
new  aieadfast  Spirit."     This  feeling  we  observe  even  in  the 

*  "  I  yma  aliv*  wltiiont  the  law  onoe,  ka."  Rom.  vii.  9. — Tb. 
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account  of  tbe  Fall ;  though  nn  auuouncement  of  Keconciiifr 
tion  ia  not  made  there,  but  rntlier  one  of  continuance  in 
miaery.  Tet  we  Imve  ia  this  narrative  tlie  prediction  of  re- 
eonciliatiou  in  the  aentenre,  "The  serpent's  head  eliaU  be 
bruiBed;"  but  still  more  profouudly  eipressed  where  it  is 
stated  that  when  God  eaw  that  Adaiu  bad  eaten  of  tiiat  tree, 
he  Baid,  "  Behold  Adam  is  become  aa  one  of  us,  knowing 
Good  and  Evil."  God  confirms  the  words' of  the  Serpent. 
Implicitly  and  explicitly,  then,  we.  have  the  trmh,  that  man 
through  Spirit— through  cognition  of  the  V^Tcrsal  and  the 
Pju^icuiar — comprehends  God  Himself.  But  it  is  only-  Glod 
that  di'tinrea  this, — not  man:  the  latter  remains,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  state  of  internal  discord.  The  joy  of  recon- 
ciliation 13  still  distant  from  humanity ;  the  absolute  and 
final  repoBe  of  hia  whole  being  ia  not  yet  diacovered  to  man. 
It  exists,  in  the  first  instance,  only  for  God.  As  far  as  tbe 
preseut  ia  concerned,  the  feeling  of  pain  at  his  condition  ia 
regarded  as  a  final  award.  The  aatiafaction  which  man 
enjoys  at  iirst,  consists  in  the  finite  mid  temporal  bleesinga 
conferred  on  the  Chosen  Pimiily  and  the  possession  of  the 
Land  of  Canaan.  His  repose  is  not  found  in  God.  Sacri- 
fices are,  it  ia  true,  ofi'ered  to  Him  in  the  Temple,  and  atone- 
ment made  by  outward  oiTeriuga  and  inward  penitence.  But 
that  mundane  satiafactiou  in  the  Chosen  Family,  and  its 
poaaeasion  of  Canaan,  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  Eoman  Empire.  The 
Syrian  kings  did  indeed  oppress  it,  but  it  was  left  for  the 
Itottiana  to  annul  ita  individuality.  The  Temple  of  Zion  is 
destroyed ;  the  God-serving  nation  is  scattered  to  the  winda, 
Here  every  source  of  satisfaction  ia  token  away,  and  the 
nation  is  driven  back  to  the  atand-point  of  that  primeval 
roythus — the  atand-point  of  that  painful  feeling  which  hu- 
manity experiences  when  thrown  upon  itself.  Opposed  to 
the  universal  Mitum  of  the  Eoman  World,  we  have  here  the 
conaciouBness  of  Evil  and  tlie  direction  of  the  mind  God- 
wards.  All  that  remains  to  he  done,  is  that  this  funda- 
mental idea  should  be  expanded  to  an  objective  universal 
sense,  and  be  taken  aa  the  concrete  eiiatence  of  man — as  the 
completion  of  his  nature.  Formerly  the  Land  of  Canaan 
and  themselvea  as  the  people  of  God  had  been  regarded  by 
tbe  JewB  aa  that  concrete  and  complete  eEstence.    But  th' 
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bnBifl  of  aatiafaction  is  now  lost,  and  thence  arises  the  sense 
of  misery  and  failure  of  hope  in  God,  with  whom  that  happy 
reality  hod  been  essentially  connected.  Here,  tiien,  misery 
is  not  the  atupid  immersion  in  a  hlind  Fate,  but  a,  boundless 
energy  of  longing.  Stoicism  taught  only  that  the  Negative 
18  not — that  pain  must  not  be  recognized  as  a  veritable  ei- 
istenee ;  but  Jewith  feeling  peraiata  in  acknowledging  Keality 
and  desires  harmony  and  reconciliation  within  its  sphere  j 
for  that  feeling  is  baaed  on  the  Oriental  Unity  of  Nature — 
i.e.,  the  unity  of  Eeality,  of  Subjectivity,  with  the  substance 
of  the  One  Easenfial  Being.  Through  the  loss  of  mere  out- 
ward reality  Spirit  is  driven  back  within  itself  [  the  side  of 
reality  is  thua  refined  to  Universality,  through  the  reference 
of  it  to  the  One.  The  Oriental  antithesis  of  Ligkt  and 
Darkness  is  transferred  to  Spirit,  and  the  Darkness  becomes 
Bin.  For  the  abnegation  of  reality  there  is  no  compensation 
but  Subjectivity  itself — the  Hunian  Will  as  intrinsically 
universal;  and  thereby  alone  doea  reconciliation  become 
possible.  Sin  is  the  discerning  of  Good  and  Evil  as  separa- 
tion ;  but  this  discerning  likewise  heals  the  ancient  hurt, 
and  is  the  fountain  of  infiiute  reconciliation.  The  discerning 
in  question  brings  with  it  the  dcBtruction  of  that  which  is 
external  and  alien  in  coueeiousneaa,  and  is  consequently  the 
return  of  Subjectivity  into  itself.  This,  then,  adopted  into 
tiie  actual  self-consciousneaa  of  the  World  is  the  Meconcilia- 
tion  [atonement]  of^  the  World.  From  that  unrest  of  infi- 
nite sorrow — in  which  the  two  sides  of  the  antithesis  stand 
related  to  each  other — is  developed  the  unity  of  God  with 
Beality  (which  latter  had  been  posited  as  negative)  i.e.,  with 
Subjectivity  which  had  been  separated  from  Him.  The 
infinite  loss  is  counterbalanced  only  by  its  infinity,  and 
thereby  becomes  infinite  gain.  The  recognition  of  tbeaieSi 
tity  oljthe  Sulyect  tuid  Goiwas  introduced  into  the  World 
when  the  fulnest  of  !ttme  wot  come ;  the  consciousness  o£ 
this  identity  is  the  recognition  of  God  in  his  true  essence. 
The  material  of  Tmih  is  Spirit  itself — inherent  vital  move- 
ment. The  nature  of  Gud  as  pure  Spirit,  is  manifested  to 
mao  in  Iha  Christian  Rdigion. 

"Riif;  whiit  is  IJ^jirit  F     It  is   the  one  immutably  homo. 
gene  on  B.Ic£ijit6— pure  Idennty— whl<ih  ln  tTa  S'         '     ' 
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occupied  v'itb  eelfiilonc,]  iaitself  tLe  UaiTersal,  tbeldestical 
vith  self.  If  Spirit  be  detioed  as  absolute  reflection  witluQ 
itself  ill  virtue  of  its  absolute  duality— Love  on  the  one 
hand  as  comprebendiug  the  Bmotionol,  [Empfindusg] 
Knowledge  on  the  other  hand  as  Spirit  [including  the  penetrA- 
tive  and  active  faculties,  as  opposed  to  the  receptive] — it  ia 
recognized  ns  Triune:  the  "Father"  and  the  "  Son,"  and  that 
duality  nhich  essentially  characterizes  it  as' "  Spirit."  It  muat 
further  be  observed,  that  tn  this  truth,  the  relation  of  man  to 
this  truth  ia  abo  posited.  For  Spirit  makes  itself  its  owu 
^polar]  opposite— and  is  the  return  from  this  opposite  into 
itself.  Comprehended  in  pure  ideality,  that  antithetic  form 
of  Spirit  is  the  Son  of  Clod  ;  reduced  to  limited  and 
particular  conceptions,  it  is  the  "World  —  Nature  and 
Finite  Spirit ;  Finite  Spirit  itself  therefore  ia  posited 
as  a  constituent  element  [Moment]  in  the  Divine  Being. 
Man  himsell'  therefore  ia  comprehended  in  the  Idea  of 
God,  and  this  comprehension  may  be  thus  expressed — 
that  the  unity  of  Man  with  Qod  is  posited  in  the  Christian 
Beligiun.  But  this  unity  must  not  be  superficially  con- 
ceived, as  if  God  were  only  Man,  and  M&n,  without  iurther 
condition,  were  God.  Mau,  on  the  contrary,  is  God  only  in  bo 
far  as  he  annulH  the  merely  Natural  and  Limited  in  his  Spirit 
and  elevates  himself  to  God.  That  is  to  say,  it  ia  obliga- 
tory  on  him  who  is  a  partaker  of  the  truth,  and  knows  that 
he  himself  is  a  constituent  [Moment]  of  the  Divine  Idea, 
to  give  up  his  merely  natural  beine :  for  the  Natural  ia  1  he 
ITDBpirifunl.  In  thia  Idea  of  God,  then,  is  to  be  found  also 
the  Meeoncilialion  that  heaU  the  pain  and  inward  Buffering  at 
jnan.  For  Suffering  itself  is  henceforth  reoogniied  as  an 
instrument  necessary  for  producing  the  unity  of  man  with 
God.  This  implicit  unity  exists  in  tlie  first  place  only  for 
the  thinking  speculative  conaciouaness ;  but  it  must  also 
exist  for  the  sensuous,  representative  consciousness, — ifc 
must  become  an  objecb  for  the  World, — it  must  appear,  and 
that  in  the  sensuous  form  appropriate  to  Spirit,  which  ia  the 
humim,  Christ  hat  appeared, — a  Man  who  is  God,—- God 
who  is  Man ;    and  thereby  peace   and  reconciliation  hare 
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accrued  to  the  World.  Our  thouglts  naturally  reverts  to  the 
Greek  ant hropo mo rph ism,  of  wliichweaffirmod  that  it  did  not 
g(j  far  enough.  Tor  that  natural  elation  of  soul  which  charac- 
terized the  Greeka  did  not  riae  to  the  Subjective  Freedom  of 
the  Ego  itself — to  the  i^^a^peas  that  belongs  to  theChristian 
iieligLon— to  the  recognition  of  Spirit  aa  &  definite  poiitiEa 
being. — Jhe  appearance  of  the  Chrie  ian  God  involves  fur- 
ther it«  being  unitpte  in  ita  kind  ;  jji.  _ean  _occur  only  once, 
for  God  ia  realized  as  Subject,  and  aa  ma nifesteJ  SuBjech v ity 
is  eicluaively  One  Individual.  Tlie  Loraas  are  ever  and 
anon  chosen  anew  ;  because  God  is  known  in  the  East  as 
Substance,  whose  infinity  of  form  is  reeognized  merely  in  aa 
unlimited  multeity  of  outwoj-d  and  particular  maniftstationg. 
But  subjectivity  as  infinite  relation  to  self,  has  ite  form  i»  \ 
iUelf,  and  as  manifested,  must  be  a  unity  excluding  all  others.  I 
—  Moreover  the  seusuoua  existence  in  which  Spirit  is  em- 
bodied is  only  a  transitional  phase.  Christ  dies ;  only  as 
dead,  is  he  exalted  to  Heaven  and  sits  at  tke  right  hand  of 
God  ;  only  thus  ia  he  Spirit.  Ilu  himaelf  says :  "  Whea  I 
am  no  longer  with  you,  the  Spirit  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth."  Not  till  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  were  the  Apostles 
filled  with  the  Holy  Gkost.  To  the  Apostles,  Christ  as 
living,  was  not  that  which  lie  was  to  them  subsequently  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  became  to  them  for  the 
first  time  an  object  for  their  truly  spiritual  consciousness. 
Ou  the  same  principle,  we  do  not  adopt  the  right  point  of 
view  in  thinking  of  Christ  only  as  an  nistorical  bygone  per* 
sonality.  So  regarded,  the  question  is  naked.  What  are  we 
to  moke  of  hia  birth,  his  Father  and  Mother,  hie  early 
doniefltjc  relations,  his  miracles,  i&c.i' — i.  e.  What  is  he  unspi' 
ritTialiy  regarded  F  Considered  only  in  regpeot  of  his  talents, 
charactiir  a^aA  moraJity — as  a- Teacher  and  so  forth — we  place 
him  in  the  iMae-eategory  with  Socrates  and  others,  though 
his  morality  may  be  ranked  higher.  But  excellence  of 
character,  morality,  &e. — aU  tliis  is  not  the  ne  plot  ultra  in 
the  requirements  of  Spirit — does  not  enable  man  to  gain  the 
speculative  idea  of  Spirit  for  hia  conceptive  faculty.  If 
Christ  is  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  excellent,  even  im- 
peccable individual,  and  nothing  more,  the  conception  of  the 
Speculative  Idea,  of  Absolute  Truth  ia  ignored.  But  this  is 
toe  desideratum,  the  point  from  which  wo  have  to  store. 
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Make  of  Christ  wliat  you  will,  exegeticuUy,  criticully,  histori' 
callv,-— deraouatrote  an  you  please,  how  tlie  doctrines  of  tha 
Cliurch  were  established  by  Councils,  att&ined  currency  u 
the  reault  of  this  or  that  epiacojiitl  interest  or  paasioo,  or 
originated  in  this  or  that  quarter ;— let  all  BuchcircumetancM 
have  been  what  they  might, — the  only  coucerning  queslion 
ie:  What  is  tho  Idea  or  the  Truth  in  nnd  for  itseLTj 

Further,  the  real  attestation  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  thg 
witness  of  one's  own  Spirit, — not  Miracles ;  for  only  Spirit 
recognizee  Spirit.  The  miracles  may  lead  the  way  to  such 
recognition.  A  iniroi;le  implies  that  the  natural  course  of 
things  is  interrupted:  but  it  is  very  much  a  question  of 
relation  what  we  call  the  "natural  course;"  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  magnet  might  under  cover  of  this  defi- 
sition,  be  reckoned  miraculous.  Kor  does  the  miracle  of  the 
Divine  Miesion  of  Christ  prove  anything;  for  Socrates  like- 
wise introduced  a  new  Belf-eonficiousnesa  on  the  part  of 
Spirit,  diverae  from  the  traditional  tenor  of  men's  concepr 
tiuuH.  The  main  question  is  not  his  Divine  Mission  but 
the  revelation  made  in  CImrt  and  the  purport  of  his  missioii. 
Christ  himself  blames  the  Phariaeea  for  desiring  miracles 
of  liim,  and  speaks  of  false  prophets  who  wul  perform 
nii  racks. 

We  have  nest  to  consider  how  the  Christian  view  resulted 
in  the  fonnatioD  of  the  Chutclr.  To  pursue  the  rationale  ol 
'ts  development  IVoin  the  Idea  of  Christianity  would  lead 
us  too  far,  and  we  have  here  to  indicate  only  the  general 
phases  which  the  process  asaumed.  The  first  phase  ia  ths 
jbuudiiig  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  its  principle  ii 
espressed  with  unrestrained  enei^,  but  in  the  first  instanco 
abstractly.  This  we  tind  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  infinity 
of  Spirit, — its  elevation  iuto  the  spiritual  world  [aa  the  exclu- 
sively true  and  authorized  existence]— is  the  main  theme. 
"With  trauacendant  boldness  does  Christ  stand  forth  among 
the  Jewish  people.  '■  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
ilmll  see  God,"  he  proclaims  iu  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
— a  dictum  of  the  noblest  simplicity,  and  pregnant  with  an 
elastic  energy  of  rebound  against  all  the  adventitioua 
appliances  with  which  the  human  soul  can  bt  burdened. 
The  pure  heart  is  the  domain  in  which  God  is  present  to 
inn.n :  he  who  la  imbu«d  with  the  spirit  of  this  apophlhegm 
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h  armed  against  all  alien  bonds  and  superatitions.  The  other 
utterances  are  of  the  same  tenor:  "Blessed  are  the  pcace- 
makera  :  for  they  shall  he  called  the  children  of  God;"  and, 
"  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteouaueBB' 
sake  :  for  their'a  ia  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  and,  "  Be  ye 
perfect,  even  aa  your  Father  which  ia  in  heftven  is  perfect." 
Christ  enforces  here  a  completely  unmiat&keable  requiremeut. 
The  infinite  eialtatiou  of  Spirit  to  absolute  purity  ia 
placed  at  the  beginning  ae  the  foundation  of  all.  The  form  of 
the  instrumentality  by  which  that  result  ia  to  be  accomplished 
is  not  yet  given,  but  the  result  itaelf  is  the  subject  of  an 
absolute  command.  As  regards  the  relation  of  thia  atand- 
point  of  Spirit  to  secular  existence,  we  find  that  spiiitual 
purity  preaeuted  as  the  aobataatial  basis,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  his  righteousaeaa,  and  oil  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you ;"  and,  "  The  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
aeut  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  glory."* 
Here  Christ  Bnye  that  outward  sufferings,  as  sucli,  are  not  to 
be  feared  or  fled  from,  for  they  are  nothing  as  compared  with 
that  glory.  Further  on,  this  doctrine,  as  the  natural  conae- 
quence  of  its  appearing  in  an  abstract  form,  assumes  a  polemi- 
cal direction.  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  aud 
caat  it  from  thee !  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and 
cast  it  from  thee.  It  ia  better  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  hell."  Whatever  might  disturb  the  purity  of  the  soul, 
Bhould  be  destroyed.  So  in  reference  to  property  and 
worldly  gain,  it  ia  said ;  "  Care  not  for  your  life,  what  ye  ahull 
eat  and  drink,  nor  foryour  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not 
the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  ralme  >t  V 
Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feeaeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they?" 
Ijabour  for  subsistence  ia  thus  reprobated:  "Wilt  thou  bo 
perfect,  go  and  aell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  ao 
sbalt  thou  have  a  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come,  follow  me." 
Were  this  precept  directly  complied  with,  a  social  revolu- 
tion must  take  place  ;  the  poor  would  become  the  rich.     Of 
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euch  Buprctne  momeat,  it  !■  implied,  is  the  doctrioe  of 
Christ,  tnat  all  duties  and  moral  bonds  arc  unimportant  as 
comporei]  with  it.     To  ayouth  nbo  wiabe»todelay  the  dutin 

of  dificipleehip  till  he  has  buried  bis  father,  Christ  aaye: 
"  Let  the  deau  bury  their  dead — follow  thou  me."  "  He  that 
loreth  fatlier  or  mother  more  than  mo  ia  not  worthy  of 
me."  He  naid:  "  Wlio  is  my  niotherf  and  who  are  jny 
bretbri'n  ?  and  stretched  his  baud  out  over  his  disciples  and 
eaid.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren !  For  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaveu,  the  same  is  mt 
brother,  and  sister  and  mother."  Yes,  it  is  even  said  :  "  J'hint 
not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  the  Earth.  I  am  not 
come  to  tend  peace  but  the  tword.  For  I  am  come  to  aet  a 
man  agaiwit  kit  father,  and  the  daughler  againti  her  mother, 
and  the  mother-in-law  againtl  hvr  daughter-iv-law."  Sere 
then  is  an  abstraetion  irom  all  that  belongfs  to  reality,  evea 
from  moral  ties.  We  may  Bay  that  nottbere  are  to  befound 
Bocb-ravolutionary  utterances  as  ID  the  Gospels;  for  every- 
tliing  that  had  been  respected,  is  treated  as  a  mattep  gf  in* 
diil'ereuce — sa  worthy  of'  no  regard. 

The  neit  point  ia  the  development  of  this  principle ; 
Bod  the  whole  sequel  of  History  ia  the  history  of  its 
development.  Its  first  realization  ia  the  formation  by  tha 
friends  of  Christ,  of  a  Society — a  Church.  It  baa  been  al- 
ready remarked  that  only  after  the  death  of  Christ  could  the 
Spint  come  upon  his  friends ;  that  only  then  were  they  able  to 
uuuceive  the  true  idea  of  6od,  viz.,  that  in  Christ  man  ia 
redeemed  and  reconciled :  for  in  him  the  idea  of  eternal  truth 
is  recognized,  the  CBsence  of  man  acknowledged  to  be  Spirit, 
and  the  fact  proclaimed  that  only  by  etrippiug  himself  of  hif 
tiuitenesB  and  surrendering  himself  to  pure  self-consciousneBa, 
does  be  attain  the  truth."  Christ— man  aa  man — inwfi&H 
tBe  unity  of  God  and  man  has  appeared,  has  in  bis  death,  and 
bis  history  generally,  himself  presented  the  eternal  history  c4 
Spirit, — a  history  which  every  man  baa  to  accomplish  in  him* 
self,  in  order  to  eiiflt  as  Spirit,  or  to  become  a  child  of  God^ 
a  citizen  of  his  kingdom.  The  followers  of  Christ,  who 
combine  on  this  principle  and  live  in  the  spiritual  life  as  their, 
aim,  form  the  Church,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name"  {i.e.  "iu 
the  character  of  partakers  in    my   being")    aaya  Cbrint^ 
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"fLere  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."     Tlio  Cburchiaareai 
present  life  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

It  is  important  that  the  Christian  religion  be  not  limited 
to  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself:  it  is  in  the  Apontles 
that  the  completed  and  developed  truth  is  first  eihibitetl. 
This  couiplei  of  thought  unfolded  itself  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. That  community,  in  its  first  eiperiences,  found 
itself  sustaining  a  double  relation — first,  a  relation  to  the 
Eorasn  World,  and  secondly,  to  the  truth  whose  develop- 
ment was  its  aim.     We  wiil  pursue  these  difierent  relationa 


e  Christian  community  found  itself  in  the  Roman  world, 
and  in  this  world  the  estonsion  of  the  Christian  religion 
vaa  to  take  place.  That  community  must  therefore  keep 
itself  removed  from  all  activity  in  the  State— constitute  it- 
self a  separate  company,  and  not  react  agntnat  the  decrees, 
views,  and  transactions  of  the  state.  But  as  it  was  secluded 
from  the  state,  and  consequently  did  not  hold  the  Emperor 
for  its  absolute  sovereign,  it  was  the  object  j)f  persecution 
and  hate.  Then  was  manifested  that  infin.ite  inward  liberty 
whittiit  Qiyoyed,  in  the  great  steadfastness  wTtE~  which  sul- 
feringa  and  aorrowa  were  patiently  borne  for  the  sake  of  tho 
highest  truth.  It  was  less  the  miracles  of  the  Apostiea 
that  gave  to  Christianity  its  outward  extension  and  inward 
strength,  than  the  substance,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
Christ  himself  says:  "Many  will  say  to  me  at  that  day: 
Lord,  Lord  1  have  we  not  propheeied  in  thy  name,  have  we 
not  cast  out  devils  in  thy  name,  have  we  not  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  deeds  f  Then  will  I  profess  unto 
them :  I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  nie  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquity." 

As  regards  its  other  relotion,  viz.,  that  to  the  Truth,  it 
ia  especially  important  to  remark  that  the  Dogma — the 
Theoretical — was  already  matured  within  the  Kom an  World, 
whilewe  find  the  development  of  the  State  from  that  principle, 
a  much  later  growth.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the 
Councils  constituted  the  dogma;  but  a  chief  element  in  this 
constitution  whb  supplied  by  the  previous  development  of 
philogophf.  Let  us  examine  more  closely  how  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  time  stood  related  to  religion.  It  has  already 
beeu  remarked  that  the  Komon  inwaidnees  and  subjecth^' 
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which  presetted  itself  only  abstractlj,  as  BouKess  per- 
•onality  in  tlie  excIuaiTe  position  SBSumed  by  the  £gi>,  wai 
I«fined  by  the  pbitoaoplvr  of  Stoieittm  and  ScepticiHiij  to  the 
finni  of  ITiiiTerBality.  The  grousd  of  Thought  was  tliereby 
reached,  and  Qod  waa  known  in  Thought  ns  the  One  lutioite. 
The  Universal  stands  here  only  as  an  unimportant  predicate — 
not  itaelf  a  Sobject,  but  requiring  a  concrete  particular appli- 
cution  to  make  it  auch.  But  the  One  and  UniversaJ,  tlie 
lUimitable  conceived  by  fancy,  is  eaBeutially  Oriental ;  for 
ineaaureleee  conceptiona,  carrying  all  limited  eiiatence  beyond 
i'.s  proper  bounds,  are  indisenous  to  the  East.  Presented  in 
the  domain  of  ThouG^ht  itself,  the  Oriental  On^ia  theinviijible 
and  non-senauous  God  of  the  laraelitish  people,  but  whom 
they  also  make  an  object  of  conception  as  a  person.  This 
principle  became  "World-Historical  with  Chriatioaity. — In  the 
Soman  World,  the  union  of  the  Eaet  and  West  had  taken 
jdace  in  the  first  instnuce  by  means  of  conquest :  it  took 
place  now  inwardly,  psychologically,  alao;  —the  Spirit  of  the 
East  spreadiug  over  the  West.  The  worship  of  laia  and 
that  of  Mittira  had  been  extended  through  the  whole  Bomao 
"World;  Spirit,  lost  in  the  outward  and  in  limited  aiina, 
yearned  after  an  Infinite.  But  the  West  desired  n  deeper, 
purely  inward  Universality— an  Infinite  possessed  at  the 
same  time  of  positive  qualities.  Again,  it  was  in  ^ypt — in 
Alexandria,  viz.,  the  centre  of  communication  between  tho 
East  and  the  West — that  tJie  problem  of  the  age  was  pro- 

oaed  for  Thought ;  and  the  aolution  now  found  was— Spirit. 

here  the  two  principles  came  into  scientific  contact,  and 
were  scientifically  worked  out.  It  is  eapecially  remarkable 
to  observe  there,  learned  Jews  such  as  Philo,  connecting  ab- 
stract forms  of  the  concrete,  which  they  derived  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  their  conception  of  the  Infinite,  and  re< 
cognizing  God  according  to  the  more  concrete  idea  of  Spirit, 
under  tlie  definition  of  the  Adyoc.  So,  also,  did  the  prtv 
found  thinkers  of  Alexandria  comprehend  the  unity  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Philosophy ;  and  their  speculative 
thinking  attained  tlioae  abstract  ideas  which  ore  likewise 
the  fundamental  purport  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
application,  by  way  of  postulate,  to  the  pagan  religion,  of 
ideas  recognized  as  true,  waa  a  direction  which  philoeophf 
bad  already  taken  among  the  heathen.   Plato  had  altQge&at 
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repudiated  the  current  mythology,  and,  with  hia  followera, 
waa  accused  of  Atheiam.  The  Alesandriana,  oa  the  con- 
trary, eudeasoured  to  demonstrate  a  Hpecuhitive  truth  in 
the  Greek  conceptions  of  the  gods  :  and  the  Emperor  Ji> 
liau  the  Apostate  resumed  the  attempt,  aaserting  that  the 
pagan  ceremonials  had  a  strict  connection  with  rationality. 
The  heathen  felt,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  give  to  their  divini- 
ties the  semblance  of  something  higher  than  aensuous  con- 
ceptions ;  they  therefore  attempted  to  spiritualize  them. 
Thus  much  is  also  certain,  that  toe  Greek  religion  contains 
a  degree  of  Beaaon  ;  for  the  substance  of  Spirit  is  Beason, 
and  its  product  must  be  something  Eational.  It  makes  a 
difference,  however,  whether  Season  is  eiplii-itly  developed 
in  Eeligion,  op  merely  adumbrated  by  it,  as  couBlituting  its 
hidden  basis.  And  while  the  Greeks  thus  spirit uaiized 
their  aeneuoua  divinities,  the  Christians  also,  on  their  side, 
sought  for  a  profonnder  sense  in  the  historical  part  of  their 
religion.  Just  as  Philo  found  a  deeper  import  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Mosaic  record,  and  idealized  what  he  considered 
the  bare  sheU  of  the  narrative,  so  also  did  the  Christians 
treat  their  records— partly  with  a  polemic  view,  but  still 
more  largely  from  a  free  and  apantaneous  interest  in  the 
process.  But  the  instrumentality  of  philosophy  in  introduc- 
ing these  dogmas  into  the  Chriatian  Beligion,  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  asserting  that  they  were  foreign  to  Chris- 
tianity and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  where  a  thing  originated ;  the  only 
question  is:  "  Is  it  true  in  and  for  itself P"  Many  think 
that  by  pronouncing  a  doctrine  to  he  Neo-Plntnnic,  they 
have  ipso  facto  banished  it  from  Christianity.  Whether  a 
Christian  doctrine  stands  exactly  thus  or  thus  in  the  Bible, 
— the  point  to  which  the  eiegetical  scholars  of  modern 
times  devote  all  their  attention — is  not  the  only  question. 
The  Letter  kills,  the  Spirit  makes  alive  :  this  they  say  thera- 
aelves,  yet  pervert  the  sentiment  by  taking  the  Uhthrstatid' 
ing  for  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  Church  that  recognized  and 
established  the  doctrines  in  question — i.  e.  the  Spirit  of  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  itself  an  Article  of  Doctrine :  "  I  believe 
in  a  Holy  Church ;"•  as  Christ  himsell'  also  said:  "The 
Spirit  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."     In  the  Nicene  Couu- 

■  In  the  Lutheran  rilual.  "  a  hoi;  Gatbolio  Churcli  '  is  subgtiiuted  for 
"lid  Eolj  Cntholic  CtiURib,"  in  ttau  BeiiaC— Tb. 
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cil  (a.d.  325),  was  uhiiiiatel}'  estnblialied  a  fixed  confesHiaii 
of  faith,  to  whk-h  we  atill  adhere :  this  confession  had  nor, 
indeed,  a  apecuiativo Jbrm,  but  the  profouudly  speeulatiTe  is 
most  intimately  inwoven  with  the  mnnitentation  of  Ghribt 
himself.  Even  in  JohnCti-  ipxif  '(''  "  W)OC  kbJ  d  Xoyog  i^  wpcs 
Tov  Stov,  Kai  Stiic  Jv  6  XiiyBe)  We  see  the  commencement  of  a 
profounder  con) prehension.  The  profoundest  thought  is 
connected  vrith  tiie  perBonality  of  Christ — with  the  historical 
and  eitemol ;  and  it  is  the  very  grandeur  of  the  Cbrietian  re- 
ligion that,  with  oU  thia  profundity,  it  is  easy  of  comprehen' 
sion  by  our  consciousneas  in  its  outward  aspect,  while,  at  the 
Bame  time,  it  Buinmons  ua  to  penetrate  deeper.  It  is  thua 
adapted  to  every  grade  of  culture,  and  yet  aatiGfics  the  highest 
requirements. 

Haling  Bgoken  of  the  relation  of  the  Cliristian  commu- 
nity to  the  Eoman  World  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  truth 
contained  in  its  doctrines  on  the  other  side,  we  come  to  the 
third  point— iu  which  both  doctrine  and  the  external  world 
arc  concerned— the  Church.  The  Chrietian  community  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ — its  influencing  present  Spirit  being 
Christ :  for  this  kingdom  has  an  actual  existence,  not  a 
merely  future  one.  This  spiritual  actuality  has,  tberelbre, 
also  a  phenomenal  existence  j  and  that,  not  only  as  contrasted 
with  heathenism,  but  with  secular  exiatence  generally.  Por 
the  Church,  as  presenting  this  outward  existence,  is  not 
merely  a  religion  bb  opposed  to  another  religion,  but  is  at 
the  eame  time  a  particular  form  of  secular  existence,  occu- 
pying a  place  side  by  side  with  other  aecular  existence.  The 
religious  exiatence  of  the  Church  is  governed  by  Christ  j  tho 
secular  side  of  its  government  is  left  to  the  iree  choice  of 
the  members  themselves.  Into  this  kingdom  of  God  an 
organization  must  be  introduced.  In  the  first  instance,  all 
the  members  know  themselves  filled  with  the  Spirit ;  the 
whole  community  perceives  the  truth  and  gives  expression 
to  it:  yet,  together  with  this  common  participation  of 
apiritual  influence,  arises  the  necessity  of  a  presidency  of 
guidance  and  teaching — a  body  distinct  from  the  communitj- 
at  large.  Those  are  chosen  as  presidents  nho  are  distiu- 
guiflbed  for  talents,  character,  fervour  of  piety,  a  holy  life, 
learning,  and  culture  generally.  The  presidents,— those  who 
have  a  superior  acquaintance  with  that  substantial  Llle  of 
which  all  are  partakers,  and  who  are  instructors  in  that  Lif^— 
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thoae  who  eatablisb  what  is  truth,  and  those  n'ho  dispense  its 
enjoyment,— are  distinguished  from  the  comniiinity  at  large, 
as  persona  endowed  with  knowledge  and  governing  power  are 
from  the  governed.  To  the  intelligent  presiding  body,  the 
Spirit  cornea  in  a  fully  revealed  and  explicit  form ;  in  the  masa 
of  the  community  that  Spirit  ia  only  implicit.  While,  there- 
fore, in  the  presiding  body,  the  Spirit  exists  aa  self-appre- 
ciating and  aelf-cognizant,  it  becomee  aa  authority  in  spi- 
ritual aa  well  aa  in  secular  matters  — an  authority  for  the 
truth  and  for  the  relation  of  each  indiyidual  to  the  trnth, 
determining  how  he  should  conduct  himself  so  as  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  Truth.  Thia  distinction  occasions  the 
rise  of  an  Eeeletiattical  Kingdom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Qod. 
Such  a  distinction  is  inevitable;  but  the  existence  of  an  autho- 
ritative  government  for  the  Spiritual,  when  closely  examined, 
shews  that  human  subjectivity  in  its  properform  has  not  yet 
developed  itaelf.  In  the  heart,  indeed,  the  evil  will  ia  sur- 
rendered, but  the  will,  aa  human,  is  not  yet  interpenetrated 
by  the  Deity;  the  human  will  ia  emancipated  only  ab- 
stractly—not in  its  concrete  reajity^for  the  whole  sequel  of 
History  is  occupied  with  the  realization  of  this  concrete 
Freedom,  Up  to  thia  point,  finite  Freedom  has  been  only 
onnulled,  to  make  way  for  infinite  Freedom.  The  latter  hag 
not  yet  penetrated  secular  existence  with  its  rays.  Subjective 
Preedoin  baa  not  yet  attained  validity  as  such  !  Insight  [spe- 
culative conviction]  does  not  yet  rest  on  a  basis  of  its  own, 
but  ia  content  to  inhere  in  the  spirit  of  an  eitrinaic  authority. 
That  Spiriiual  [geistig]  kingdom  has,  therefore,  assumed  the 
shape  of  an  JEcptenaatical  [^eistlicb]  one,  aa  the  relation  of 
the  substantial  being  and  essence  of  Spirit  to  human  free- 
dom. Besides  the  interior  organization  already  meatioued, 
we  find  the  Christian  community  assuming  also  a  definite 
external  position,  and  becoming  the  possessor  of  propertr 
of  its  own.  As  property  belonging  to  the  spiritual  world, 
it  ia  presumed  to  enjoy  apeciaJ  protection ;  and  the  immediate 
inference  from  this  is,  that  the  Church  has  no  dues  to  pay  to 
the  state,  and  that  ecclesiaetical  persons  are  not  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts,  Thia  entails  the  govern- 
ment  by  the  Church  itself  of  ecclesiastical  property  and 
ecclesiastical  persona.  Thus  there  originates  wifli  tne  Church 
the  contrasted  spectacle  of  a  body  consisting  only  of  private 
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penons  and  the  power  of  the  Emperor  o 
on  the  other  side,  ihe  perfect  democracj  of  the  spiritual  c 
munitf,  chooaiug  il»  own  president.  Priestly  conRccration, 
however,  soon  changee  this  democracj  into  aristocracy ; — 
though  the  farther  development  of  the  Church  does  not 
belopg  to  the  period  now  under  consideration,  but  must  be 
referred  to  the  world  of  a  later  date. 
^  It  was  then  through  the  Chriatian  Beligion  that  the  Abso- 
lute Idea  of  Ood,  in  ite  true  conception,  attained  conecious- 
ness.  Here  Man,  too,  finds  himBelf  comprehended  in  his  true 
nature,  giien  in  the  specific  conception  of  "  the  Son." 
}lan,  finite  when  regarded  for  famuelf,  is  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  Image  of  Ood  and  a  fountain  of  infinity  tn 
kimtel/,  He  is  the  object  of  his  own  existence — ha.a  in 
himgelf  an  infinite  value,  an  eternal  destiny.  Conse- 
quently he  has  hit  true  home  in  a  super-«enauouB  world  —  an 
infinite  subjectivity,  gained  only  by  a  rupture  with  mere 
Natural  existence  and  volition,  and  by  his  labour  to  break 
their  power  within  him.  This  is  religious  Belt'-cojiscious- 
ness.  But  in  order  to  enter  the  sphere  and  display  the  active 
vitality  of  that  religious  bfe,  humanity  must  become  capable 
of  it.  Ibis  csi^bOity  ia  the  Siivafuc  for  that  ivipyeia.  What 
therefore  remains  to  be  considered  is,  those  conditions  of 
humanity  which  are  the  neceBsary  corollary  to  the  con- 
sideration that  Man  is  Absolute  Self- consciousness— hi  a 
Spiritual  nature  being  the  starting-point  and  presupposition. 
These  couditione  are  themselves  not  yet  of  a  concrete  order, 
but  simply  the  first  abttract  principle*,  which  are  won  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  Keligion  for  the  secular 
Slate.  Firat,  iin«i3r  Christianity  Slavery  is  impossible  ;  for 
man  as  man — ia  the  abstract  essence  of  his  nature — is  con- 
templated in  God ;  each  unit  of  mankind  is  an  object  of  the 
grace  of  God  and  of  the  Divine  purpose :  "  God  will  have 
ail  men  to  be  saved."  Utterly  excluding  all  speciality, 
therefore,  man,  in  and  for  himself —in  his  simple  quality  of 
man — has  infinite  value ;  and  this  infiniteTalue  abolishes,  muo 
Jacio,  all  particularity  attaching  to  birth  or  country.  The 
other,  the  second  pnuciple,  regards  the  subjectivity  of  mas 
in  its  bearing  oo  the  Fortuitous — on  Chance.  Humanity  hai 
this  sphere  of  free  Spiritualitv  in  and  for  itself,  and  every- 
thing else  must  proceed  from  it.     The  place  appropi '  ■    '  ■ 
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the  abode  and  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit— the  sphero  in 
question— is  Spiritual  Subjectirity,  and  ia  constituted  the 
place  to  which  all  contingency  ia  amenable.  It  follows 
thenoe,  that  what  we  observed  among  the  Greeks  as  a  form 
of  Customary  Morality,  cannot  maintain  its  position  in  the 
ChriBtian  world.  For  that  morality  is  spoiitaneoua  unre- 
flected  Wont  i  while  the  Christian  principle  is  independent 
Bubjectivity— the  soil  on  which  grows  the  True.  Now  an 
unreflected  morality  cannot  continue  to  hold  its  ground 
against  the  principle  of  Subjective  Freedom.  Greek  Free- 
dom was  tliat  of  Hap  and  "  Genius  ;"  it  was  still  conditioned 
]d  Oracles;  but  now  the  principle  of  absolute 
'reedom  in  God  makes  its  appearance.  Man  now  no  longer 
sustains  the  relation  of  Dependence,  but  of  Love — in  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  a  partaker  in  the  Divine  existence. 
In  regard  to  jiarticular  aims  [such  as  the  Greeks  referred  to 
oracular  decision],  man  now  forma  his  own  determinations 
and  recognizes  himself  as  plenipotentiary  in  regard  to  all 
finite  eiiatence.  All  that  is  special  retreata  into  the  back- 
ground before  that  Spiritual  sphere  of  subjectivity,  which 
takes  a  secondary  position  only  in  presence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Tba-Hupecatition  o^-ocacles  and  auspices  ia  thereby 
entirely  abrogated ;  Man  is  recognized  as  the  absolute 
authority  in  crises  of  decision. 

It  is  the  two  principles  just  treated  of,  that  now  attach 
to  Spirit  in  this  its  self^ontained  phase.  The  inner  shrine 
of  man  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  train  the  citizen  of 
the  religious  life  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  on  the  other  hEind,  this  is  the  point  du 
depart  for  determining  secular  relations,  and  its  condition  ia 
the  theme  of  Christian  History.  The  change  which  piety 
effects  must  not  remain  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  but  must  become  an  actual,  present  world,  complying 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  that  Absolute  Spirit. 
Piety  of  heart  does  not,  per  ge,  involve  the  submission 
of  the  Bubjective  will,  in  its  external  relations,  to  that 
piety.  On  the  contrary  we  see  all  paaaiona  increasingly 
rampant  in  the  sphere  of  reality,  because  that  sphere  is 
looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  from  the  loi1;y  position 
attained  by  the  world  of  mind,  as  one  destitute  of  all  claim 
and  value.     Tb;  problem  to  be  aoked  ia  therefore  the  ira- 
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buiDg  of  the  sphere  of  [ordinary]  iinreflected  Spiritual 
exiatence,  with  the  Idea  of  Spirit.  A  general  observation 
here  suggests  itself.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
customary  to  assume  aa  opposition  between  Benson  and 
Beligion,  as  also  between  Seli^ion  and  the  World;  but  on 
investigation  this  turns  out  to  be  only  a  distinction.  Reaaon 
in  general  is  the  Poaitive  Eiistence  rWesen]  of  Spinl, 
divine  aa  weil  aa  Evimnp.  The  distinction  between  Jteligiofa 
and  the  World  13  only  tlua^tliarKdigiou  as  bu(i1i,|s  fja^pn 

tlm  S)|:p.tp    t)n  tlif-  fithfT  hand,  regulated  by  ^he  seltaaiiTg 
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perceDhoD  and  volitioo  of  a  realitv-  whon 
Becaltea  divme.  'i'hus  i!  reedom  in  the  State  is  preserved  and 
eatablisbed  by  Beligion,  since  moral  rectitude  in  the  State 
is  only  the  carrying  out  of  that  which  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Keligion.  The  process  displayed  in 
History  is  only  the  mantfestation  of  Heligion  aa  iumaa 
Eeason — the  production  of  the  religious  princi]de  which 
dwells  in  the  heart  of  man,  under  the  form  of  Secular  Free- 
dom, Thus  the  discord  between  the  inner  life  of  the  hea,rt 
and  the  actual  world  ia  removed.  To  realize  this  is,  how- 
ever, the  vocatinn  of  another  people — or  other  peoples — viz., 
the  German.  In  encient  Rome  itself,  Christiamtj  cannot 
find  a  ground  on  which  it  may  become  actual,  and  develop  an 
empire. 


CHAPTER  III.  ^^M 

THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE.  ^^ 

With  Conatantine  the  Great  the  Christian  religion 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  empire.  He  was  followed  by  a 
Bucceasion  of  Cliriatian  Emperors,  interrupted  only  by  Julian, 
— who  however,  could  do  but  little  for  the  prostrate  ancient 
faith.  The  Eoman  Empire  embraced  the  whole  civilized 
earth,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris, — from  the 
interior  of  Africa,  to  the  Danube  (Pannonhi,  Dacia.)    Chria- 
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tionity  Eoon  apreaJ  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  thii 
enorniouB  realui.  Somti  had  long  ceased  to  be  tlie  exclusive 
reaidenee  of  the  EmperoM.  Many  of  OonBtantine'H  pr^ 
decessors  had  resided  in  Milan  or  other  places ;  and  he  him- 
self bBtabliBked  a  second  court  in  the  ancient  ByzaatiuDi, 
which  received  the  name  of  Constantinople.  From  the  first 
ita  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Christiana,  and  Constan- 
tine  lavished  every  appliance  to  render  this  new  abode  equal 
in  gplendour  to  tlie  old.  The  empire  still  remained  in  its 
integrity  till  Theodosiiis  the  Great  made  permanent  a  separa- 
tion that  had  been  only  occasional,  and  divided  it  between 
his  two  sons.  The  reign  of  Theodosiua  displayed  the  lost 
fniut  glimmer  of  that  splendour  which  had  glorified  the 
Eoman  world.  Under  him  the  pagan  temples  were  ahut, 
the  sacriiices  aod  ceremonies  abolished,  and  pagauiam  itself 
forbidden  ;  gradually  however  it  entirely  vanished  of  itaelf. 
The  heathen  orators  of  the  time  cannot  sufficiently  express 
their  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  monstrous  coutrast 
between  the  days  of  their  forefathers  and  their  own. 
"Our  Temples  have  become  Tombs.  The  places  wliich 
were  formerly  adorned  with  the  holy  statues  of  the  Gods 
are  now  covered  with  aacred  bones  (relics  of  the  Martyrs) ; 
men  who  have  suffered  a  shameful  death  for  their  criuies, 
whose  bodies  are  covered  with  stripes,  and  whose  heads  have 
been  emb^med,  are  the  object  of  veneration."  All  that 
was  contemned  is  exalted  ;  all  that  was  formerly  revered,  is 
trodden  in  the  dust.  The  last  of  the  pagans  express  this 
enormous  contrast  with  profound  lamentation. 

The  Eoman  Empire  was  divided  between  the  two  sons  of 
Theodosius.  The  elder,  Arcadius,  received  the  Eastern 
Empire  : — Ancient  Greece,  with  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt ;  the  younger,  Honorius,  the  Western  i  —  Italy, 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain.  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  confusion  entered,  and  the  Eoman  provinces 
were  overwhelmed  by  alien  peoples.  Already,  under  the 
Emperor  Valena,  the  Visigoths,  pressed  by  the  Huns,  had 
solicited  a  domicile  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Danube. 
Thia  was  granted  them,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
defend  the  border  provinces  of  the  empire.  But  niaUreot- 
meut  roused  then  to  revolt,  Valena  waa  beaten  and  fell 
OD  the  field.    The  later  emperors  paid  court  to  the  leada 
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of  these  Ooths.  Alaric,  the  bold  Gothic  Chief,  turned  hii 
ftrms  against  llaly.  3tili(?ho,  the  general  and  minister  of  Ho- 
norius,  stayed  liis  course  a.d.  403,  by  the  battle  of  PoUentia, 
na  at  a  later  date  he  alao  routed  ^dagaiaua,  leader  of  tbe 
Alans,  Suevi,  and  others.  Alaric  now  attacked  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  on  the  fall  of  Stiliclio  returned  to  Italy. 
Some  was  stormed  and  plundered  by  him  a.d.  410.  After- 
wards Attilii  advanced  on  it  with  the  terrible  might  of  the 
Huns, — one  of  those  purely  Oriental  phenomena,  which, 
like  a  mere  storm-torreat,  nae  to  a  furious  height  and  bear 
down  everything  in  their  course,  but  in  a  brief  space  are 
80  completely  spent,  that  nothing  is  Been  of  them  but  tbe 
traces  they  have  left  in  the  ruins  which  they  have  occasioned. 
Attila  pressed  into  Ghiul,  where,  a.d.  451,  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance was  offered  him  by  ^ti us,  near  Chalons  on  theMarne. 
Victory  remained  doubtful.  Attila  subBequently  marched 
upon  Italy  and  died  in  the  year  453.  Soon  afterwards  how- 
ever Rome  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Vandals  under 
Genseric.  Finally,  the  dignity  of  the  Western  Emperors 
became  a  farce,  and  their  empty  title  was  abulished  by 
Odoacer,  King  of  tbe  Henili. 

The  Eaetem  Empire  long  survived,  and  in  the  "West  a 
new  Chriatinn  population  was  formed  from  the  invading  bar- 
barian hordes.  Christianity  had  at  first  kept  aloof  from  the 
state,  and  the  development  which  it  experienced  related  to 
doctrine,  internal  organization,  discipline,  &c.  But  now  it 
had  become  dominant :  it  waa  now  a  political  power,  a  poli- 
tical motive.  We  now -Bee  Christianity  under  two  forma: 
on  the  one  side  barbarian  nations  whose  culture  was  yet  to 
begin,  who  have  to  acquire  the  very  rudiments  of  science, 
law,  and  polity;  on  the  other  side  civilized  peoples  in  pos- 
seasion  of  Greek  science  and  a  highly  refined  Oriental 
culture.  Municipal  legislation  among  them  was  complete 
— having  reached  the  highest  perfection  through  the  labours 
of  the  great  Eoman  junsconaults ;  so  that  the  eofpus  Juris 
compiled  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  still 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Here  the  Christian 
religion  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  developed  civilization, 
which  did  not  proceed  Irom  it.  There,  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
procrea  of  culture  has  its  very  first  step  gtill  to  take,  and 
that  within  the  sphere  of  Chriatianity. 
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)  empireB,  therefore,  present  t  most  reniarkablo 
which  we  have  before  our  eyes  a  yrand  eiample 
of  the  necesBity  of  a  people's  having  ita  culture  developed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Christiftu  religion.  The  bistorj  of  theliigbly 
civilized  Eastern  Empire — where  aa  we  might  euppoae,  the 
Spirit  of  Chrietiauity  could  be  taken  up  in  ita  truth  and 
purity — eshibita  to  ua  a  millennial  seriea  of  uninterrupted 
crimes,  weakneaaes,  baseneasea  and  want  of  principle;  a 
most  repulsive  and  consequently  a  moat  unintereating  pic- 
ture. It  ia  evident  here,  how  Christianity  may  be  abatract, 
and  how  aa  auch  it  ia  powerleae,  on  account  of  ita  very  purity 
and  intrinsic  spirituality.  It  may  even  be  entirely  separated 
Irom  the  "World,  aa  e.  g.  in  Monnaticiaro — which  originated 
in  Egypt.  It  ia  a  common  notioa  and  anyiiig,  in  reference 
to  the  power  of  Eeligion,  abstractly  conaidered,  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  that  if  Chriatian  love  were  universal,  private  and 
political  life  would  both  be  perfect,  and  the  state  of  mankind 
would  be  thoroughly  righteous  and  moral.  Such  repreaenta- 
tiona  may  be  a  pious  urt«A,  but  do  not  poescas  truth ;  for 
religion  is  something  internal,  having  to  do  with  conscience 
alone.  To  it  all  the  passions  and  desires  are  opposed,  and 
in  order  that  heart,  will,  intelligence  may  become  true,  they 
must  be  thoroughly  educated ;  Kight  muat  become  Custom — 
Habit ;  practirail  activity  must  be  elevated  to  rational  action  ; 
the  State  nmst  have  a  rational  organization,  and  then  st 
length  does  the  will  of  individuale  become  a  tnJy  rightooua 
one.  Light  shining  in  darkness  may  perhaps  give  colour, 
but  not  a  picture  animated  by  Spirit.  The  Byzantine 
Empire  is  a  grand  example  of  how  the  Christian  religion 
may  maintain  an  abstract  character  aiTiimg  b  cultivated  peo- 
ple, if  the  whole  organization  of  tbe  State  and  of  the  Laws  is 
notT^construoted  in  harmony  with  its  principle.  At  Byzan- 
tium Christianity  had  fallen  into  the  handa  of  the  drega  of 
the  population— the  lawless  mob.  Popular  licence  on  the 
one  side  and  courtly  bsseneas  on  the  other  side,  take  refuge 
under  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  degrade  the  latter  to  a 
disgusting  object.  In  regard  to  religion,  two  intereatB  ob- 
tained prominence :  first,  the  settlement  of  doctrine ;  and 
secondly,  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  offices.  Tho 
Bettlemeiit  of  doctrine  pertained  to  the  Councila  and  Church 
tnthoritiea  ;  but  the  principle  of  Christianity  is  Freedom— 
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Bubjectire  insight.     Tliese   mattera  therefore,  were  apecia] 

BubjectB  of  contention  for  the  populace ;  violent  civil  wart 
arose,  and  ever}'  where  might  be  nitoesaed  scenes  of  murder, 
conflflgmtiou  and  pilhige,  perpetrated  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
dogniaa.  A  famous  Behiein  e,  g.  occurred  in  reference  to  tha 
dogma  of  the  Tpi<rayio»-.  The  words  read :  "  Holy,  H0I7, 
Holy,  IB  the  Lord  God  of  Zebaotli."  To  this,  one  pflrty, 
in  honour  of  Christ,  added—"  who  was  cruL-ified  for  us. 
Another  party  rejected  the  addition,  and  sanguinary  atrugf 
gleg  ensued.  In  the  contest  on  the  qucBtion  whether  Chrial 
were  ojiiiovaiot  or  <i[totouauK — that  ia  of  fke  game  or  vif'sinilaf 
nature  with  God — the  one  letter  i  cost  many  thousands  theic 
lives.  Especially  notorious  are  the  contentions  about 
Images,  in  which  it  often  happened,  that  the  Emperot 
declared  for  the  images  and  the  Patriarch  against,  or  con." 
versely.  Btreania  of  blood  flowed  as  the  result.  Gregory 
Naaianien  says  somewhere  :  "  This  city  (Constantinople,) 
ia  full  of  bandicraftamen  and  slaves,  who  are  all  profound 
theologians,  and  preach  in  their  workshops  and  in  the  streeta. 
If  you  want  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of  silver,  he  inatructa 
you  in  what  conaista  the  distinclion  between  the  Father 
Bcd  the  Son;  if  you  aak  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  you 
receive  for  anawer, — that  the  Son  ia  inferior  to  the  Father  j 
and  if  you  ask,  whether  the  bread  ia  ready,  the  rejoinder  ia 
thatthegeiiBBiaof  theSonwas  from  Nothing."  The  Idea  of 
Spirit  contained  in  this  doctrine  was  thus  treated  in  an  utterly 
unspiritual  manner.  The  appointment  to  the  Patriarchate 
at  Uouatantiuople,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  the  jealousy 
and  ambition  of  the  Patriarchs  likeuiae  occasioned  many 
intestine  struggles,  To  all  these  religious  contentions  waa 
added  the  interest  in  the  gladiators  and  their  combats,  and  ia 
the  parties  of  the  blue  and  green  colour,  which  likewise 
occasioned  the  bloodieat  encounters ;  a  sign  of  the  most 
fearful  degradation,  as  proving  that  all  feelmg  for  uliat  ia 
aerioua  and  elevated  ia  lost,  and  that  the  delirium  of  religious 
quite  consiatent  with  an  appetite  for  gross  and 
barbarouB  spectacles. 

Tlie  cldef  points  in  the  Christian  religion  were  at  last, 
by  degrees,  eatablisbed  by  the  Councils.  The  Christians  of 
the  Bj'zntitine  Empire  remained  sunk  in  the  drcauj  of 
Buperstitiou—persiatiiig  in  blind  obedience  to  the  Patri 
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and  the  priesthood.  Image- Worship,  to  whiL'h  we  alluded 
above,  occasioned  the  most  violent  struggles  and  Htornis. 
The  brave  Emperor  Leo  the  Isituriaxi  in  particular,  persecuted 
images  with  the  greatest  obHtinacj,  and  in  the  year  754, 
Iniage-Worahip  «-aa  declared  by  a  Council  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  devil,  Nevertheless,  in  the  year  787  tlie  EmpresB 
Irene  had  it  restored  under  the  authority  of  a  Nicene 
Council,  and  the  Empress  Theodora  definitively  established  it 
— proceeding  against  its  enemies  with  energetic  rigour. 
The  icotioclaatic  Patriarch  received  two  hundred  blows,  the 
bishops  trembled,  the  monks  eiulted,  and  t!ie  memory  of 
this  orthodoi  proceeding  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  ec- 
cleaiaatical  festival.  The  "West,  on  the  contrary,  repudiated 
I  mage -"Worship  as  late  as  the  year  794,  in  the  Council  held 
at  Frankfort ;  and,  though  retaining  the  images,  blamed 
most  severely  the  superstition  of  the  Q-reelta.  Not  till  the 
later  Middle  Ages  did  Image-Worship  meet  with  universal 
adoption  as  the  result  of  quiet  and  slow  advances. 

Tlie  Byzantine  Empire  was  thus  distracted  by  passions  of 
nil  kinds  wiYAin,  and  pressi-d  by  the  barbarians -*  to  whom 
tlie  Emperors  could  ofter  but  feeble  resistance— wiVAou*.  The 
realm  was  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  insecurity.  Its  general 
aspect  presents  a  disgusting  picture  of  imbecility  i  wretched, 
nay,  insane  pasaions,  stifle  tne  growth  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
thoughts,  deeds,  and  persons.  Rebellion  on  the  part  of 
generals,  depositions  of  the  Emperors  by  their  means  or 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  aasassiuation  or 
poisoning  of  tho  Emperors  by  their  own  wives  and  sons, 
women  surrendering  themselves  to  lusts  and  abominations 
of  all  kinds — such  are  the  scenes  which  History  here  brings 
before  ua  ;  till  at  last — about  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century 
(i.D.  1453)— the  rotten  edifice  of  the  Eastern  Empire  crum- 
bled in  piecei  before  the  might  of  the  vigorous  Turks. 
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THE  GERMAN   WORLD. 

Thb  Qerman  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  the  new  "World.  Its 
■im  ie  the  realizutiou  of  absolute  Truth  aa  the  uiiliinited 
ielf-det*riiii nation  of  Freedom — tiat  freedom  Which  hu 
ita  own  absolute  fomi  itself  as  its  purjiort.*  The  destiny  of 
the  German  peoples  ia,  to  be  the  bearan  of  the  Cbristiaii 
principle.  The  prineiple  of  Spiritual  rreedom— of  Hecoo- 
ciliation  [of  the  Objecti?e  and  Subjective] .was  introduced  into 
theatill  simple,  uuromied  minds  of  those  peoples;  and  the  part 
assigned  them  in  the  service  of  the  World-Spirit  was  that  of 
not  merely  possessing  the  Idea  of  Freedom  aa  the  substratum 
of  their  religious  conceptions,  but  of  producing  it  in  free  and 
gpoutaneoue  developments  from  tlieir  subjective  at-lf-eou- 
eciousness. 

In  entering  on  the  taek  of  dividing  the  German  'World 
into  its  natural  periods,  vre  must  remark  that  we  have  not, 
aa  was  the  case  in  treating  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  u 
double  exteiTjal  relation — backwards  to  an  earlier  World- 
Uiatorical  people,  and  forwards  to  a  later  one — to  guide  us, 
History  shews  that  the  process  of  development  aiuonir  the 
peoples  now  under  coosideratiou,  was  an  altogether  different 
one.  The  Greeks  and  Honiane  had  reached  matimty-within, 
ere  they  directed  their  enerfiies  outwards.  The  Gsr-maua, 
on  the  contrary,  began  with  self-ditfusion— deluging  the 
world,  and  overpowering  in  their  course  the  inwardly  rotten, 
hollow  political  fabrics  of  the  civilized  nations.  Only  then 
did  their  development  begin,  kindled  by  a  foreign  ciilinre," 
a  foreign  religion,  polity  and  JfgisJation.  The  process  of 
culture  tliey  underwent    coiisisted   in   taking   up    forei''n 
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elements  and  redut-tively  aninlgaoifctiBg  tbpm  nitli  their 
own  national  life.  Thus  tbeir  hiatory  preeenta  aa  intro- 
version^ — the  attraction  of  alien  forms  of  life  and  the 
bringing  these  to  bear  upon  their  own.  In  the  CruBadea, 
indeed,  and  in  tbe  discovery  of  America,  the  "Western  World 
directed  its  energies  outwards.  But  it  was  not  thus 
brought  in  contact  witb  a  World-Historical  people  that  had 
preceded  it ;  it  did  not  disposaess  a  principle  that  had  pre- 
viously sovemed  the  world.  Tbe  relation  to  an  eitraneoua 
principle  here  only  accompanies,  [does  not  constiiute]  the  his- 
tory— does  not  bring  with  it  essential  changes  in  the  nature 
of  those  conditions  which  characterize  the  peoples  in  question, 
but  rather  wears  the  aspect  of  internal  evolution.* — Tbe  re- 
lation to  other  countries  and  periods  is  thus  entirely  different 
from  that  sustained  by  the  Oreeks  and  Bomans.  For  the 
Christian  world  is  the  world  of  completion  ;  the  grftod  prin. 
dple  of  being  is  realised,  consequently  the  end  of  days  is  fully 
come.  Tlje.  .Idea  can  discover  in  ChriBtianity  no  point  in 
the  aspimtioDS  of  Spirit  that  ia  not  satisfied.  For  its  indi- 
vidual members,  the  Church  is,  it  is  true,  a  preparation  for 
aa  eternal  stale  as  something  future  j  since  the  units  who 
compose  it,  iu  their  isolated  and  several  capacity,  oecupj'  a 
position  of  particularity :  hut  the  Church  has  also  the  Spirit  . 
of  God  actually  present  in  it,  it  frngivea  the  aumei  and  is  a 
present  kingdom  of  heaven.  Thus  the  Christian  "World  Las 
no  absolute  existence  outside  its  sphere,  but  only  a  relative 
one  which  ia  already  implicitly  viuiquisbed,  and  in  respect 
to  which  its  only  concern  is  to  make  it  apparent  that  this 
conquest  has  taken  place.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  external 
reference  ceases  to  he  the  characteristic  element  determining 
the  epochs  of  the  modern  world.  "We  have  therefore  to  look 
for  another  principle  of  division. 

The  German  "World  took  up  tbe  Eonian  culture  and  reli- 
gion in  their  completed  form.  There  was  indeed  a  German 
and  Northern  religion,  but  it  had  ^^y  no  pipjinn  til''""'  '1°'^  ' 
PMOt  in  the  soul ;  Tacitus  therefore  calls  the  Germans : 
''  Securi  udversuB  Deos."  The  Christiiin  Kuligion  which 
they  adopted,  bad  received  from  Councils  and  Fathers  o. 

•  Tha  influence  of  the  Cruandei  and  of  tbe  dieooTeiy  of  Atnerioa  Wai 
iimpij   rf/lt^     No  alba  phuae  of  bunianily    was  tliereby    mtrged  in 
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the  Cliurcli,  who  posaessed  the  whole  cilture,  and  in  pn^ 
ticular,  the  [ihilosopliy  of  the  Oref  k  tutd  Komaii  World,  ■ 
perfected  dogmatic  syBtem  -,  the  Cburch,  too,  had  a  com- 
pletely developed  hierarchy.  To  the  native  tongue  of  the 
Qermans,  the  Church  likewise  opposed  one  perfectly  de- 
veloped— the  Laliii,  In  art  and  pbiloaophy  a  similar  alien 
influence  predominated.  "What  of  Alexandrian  and  of  formal 
AnBtotelian  philosophy  was  still  preserved  in  the  writiiigB 
of  Boethiufi  aod  elsewhere,  became  the  fixed  basis  of  speci da- 
tive thought  iu  the  West  for  many  centuries.  The  same 
principle  holds  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  secular  aove- 
reigoty.  Gothic  and  other  chiefs  gave  themselves  tbe  name 
of  Boman  Patricians,  and  at  a  later  date  the  £oman  Gnipire 
was  restored.  Thus  the  German  world  appears,  superficially, 
to  be  only  a  continuation  of  the  Boman.  But  there  lived 
in  it  an  entirely  «ey|  i^rit.  through  which  the  World  was  to 
be  regenerate d — tTie  tree  Spirit,  vie.  wliich  reposes  on  itself 
^the  absolute  Belf-det«na)Hation  [Eij^ensinti]  q£-  eubjec* 
tivity.  To  this  self- in  vol  veil  subjectivity,  the  corresponcBiig. 
objectivity  ^Inhalt]  standi  opposed  as  absolutely  alien. 
The  distinction  and  antithesis  which  is  evolved  fi'om  these 
principles,  is  that  of  Church  and  Slate.  On  the  one  aide, 
the  Church  develops  itaelt^  aa  the  embodiment  of  absolute 
Truth  ;  for  it  is  tiie  consciousnesa  of  this  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  agency  for  rendering  the  Individual  hartno- 
iiious  with  it.  On  the  other  side  stands  secular  conacious- 
nesa,  which,  with  its  aims,  occupies  the  world  of  Limitation 
— the  State,  based  on  Heart  [emotional  and  thence  tociai 
affections]  or  mutual  coniidcnce  and  subjectivity  generally. 
European  history  is  the  exhibition  of  the  growth  of  each  of 
these  principles  severally,  in  Church  and  State ;  then  of  an 
antithesis  on  the  part  of  both — not  only  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  but  appearing  within  the  sphere  of  each  of  these 
bodies  themselves  (since  each  of  them  is  itself  a  totality); 
lastly,  of  the  harmonizing  of  the  antithesis. 

The  thrae  jperiodg  of  this  world  will  have  to  be  treated 
accordingly, 

Tbe  ^st  begins  with  the  appearance  of  the  GJerman 
Nations  in  the  Boman  Empire — the  incipient  development 
of  these  peoples,  converts  to  Christianity,  and  now  estab- 
lished iu  the  possession    of  tbe  West.     'Xbeii   barbarotu 
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and  simpli)  character  prevents  thia  initiul  period  from  pos- 
Besaing  any  great  mtereat.  Tlie  Christian  worid  then  pre- 
sents itself  aa  "  Cliriatendom" — one  mass,  in  which  the 
S))irituiil  iind  the  Seenlar  form  only  different  aspects,  ^ia 
epoch,  .eitiinda  to  CluwLemagne. 

The  second  period  develops  the  two  sides  of  the  antitheris 
to  a  logically  (!onHequential  independence  and  oppoaition — 
tiie  Hiuj'ch  for  itsi-lf  aaa  Theocracy,  and  the  State  for  itself 
as  a,peiidoi  Monarckt/.  Charlemagne  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Holy  See  against  the  Lombarda  and  the  fnctiona  of 
the  nobles  in  Koine.  A  miion  thus  arose  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power,  and  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth  promised  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  conciliation. 
But  just  at  this  time,  instead  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  inwardneas  of  the  Christian  principle  wears 
the  appearance  of  being  altogether  directed  outwards  anil 
leaving  its  proper  sphere.  Christian  Freedom  is  perverted  to  _ 
its  very  opposite,  both  in  a  religious  and  secular  respect; 
on  the  one  haud"to  the  severest  bondage,  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  most  immoral  eiceaa — a  barbarous  inteiiaity  of  every 
passion.  In  this  period  two  aspects  of  society  are  to  bo 
eapeeially  noticed !  the  flrat  ia  the  formation  of  siatea — su- 
perior and  inferior  susieraintiea  exhibiting  a  regiiluted  sub- 
ordination, so  that  every  relation  becomes  a  firmly-fiieil 
private  right,  excluding  a  sense  of  universality.  This  regu- 
lated subordination  appears  in  the  Feudal  System.  The 
second  aspect  presenti  tlie  antithesis  of  Ckarch  and  Slate. 
This  antithesis  exists  solely  because  the  Church,  to  whose 
management  the  Spiritual  was  committed,  itself  sinks  dp*'n 
into  every  kiiwLof  worldlineas — a  worldlineas  whrcli  appears 
only  the  more  detestable,  becaua-e  all  paasiona  assume  the 
sanction  of  religion. 

The  time  of  Charlea  the  Fifth's  reign — i-  e.,  the  first  boll' 
of  the  siiteenth  century — forms  tlie  end  of  the  second,  and 
likewise  the  beginning  of  the  third  period.  Secnlaritv 
appears  now  aa  gaining  a  conaciouauesa  of  its  intrinsic  worth 
■—becomes  aware  of  its  having  a  value  of  its  own  in  tile 
niorality,  rectitnde,  probity  and  activity  of  man.  The  cou- 
B^'iooaneaa  of  independent  validity  is  aroused  through  the 
restoration  of  Christian  freedom.  The  Christian  principle 
hu  now  passed  through  the  terrible  disci^^line  of  culture, 
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and  it  first  Attains  tnith  and  reality  through  t 

^'11113  third  period  of  the  GermaD  Wo 
the  Beformation  to  our  own  times.  The  principle  of 
Free  Spirit  is  here  made  the  banner  of  the  Worla,  and  from 
this  principle  are  evolved  the  universal  aiiome  of  Heason. 
Formal  Thought — the  Understanding — had  been  already 
developed ;  but  Thought  received  ita  true  material  first  with 
the  Itefortnation,  through  the  reviviscent  concrete  con- 
Bciouaiiesa  of  Free  Spirit.  From  that  epoch  Thought  begnn 
to  gain  a  culture  properly  its  own  :  principles  were  derived 
from  it  which  were  to  be  the  norm  for  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  Political  life  was  now  to  be  consciously  regulated 
by  Eeason.  Customary  morality,  traditional  usage  loat  its 
validity ;  the  various  claims  insisted  upon,  roost  prove  their 
legitimacy  as  based  on  rational  principles.  Not  till  this  era 
is  the  Freedom  of  Spirit  realized. 

"We  may  distinguish  these  periods  aa  Kingdoms  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.'  The'lGiigdom  of  the 
Father  is  the  consolidated,  undistinguished  mass,  presenting 
a  Bclf-repeating  cycle,  mere  change — like  that  sovereignty  of 
"'  ronoB  engulfing  his  offspring.     The  Kingdom  of  the  Sou 

the  manifestation  of  Qod  merely  ia  a  relatit^  to -seAular 
eiistence, — shining  upon  it  as  upon  an  alien  object.  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  is  the  harmonizing  of  the  astithe^B. 

These  epochs  may  be  also  compared  with  the  earlier 
empires.  In  the  German  »on,  as  the  realm  of  Totality, 
we  sec  the  distinct  repetition  of  lie  earlier  epochs.  Cbarie- 
nagne's  time  may  be  compared  with  the  E^gLap  Empire ; 
it  is  the  period  of  substantial  unity — this  uni^Tiaving  its 


"  The  conception  of  nMnyalioal  rei/num  Palm,  regnum  . 
«Hin  Spiritei  Samtti  ia  perrmlf  fnmiliar  ta  metapbjeica 
The  first  reprcseDti  the  period  in  vhich  Deity  ie  not  jet  niaaifeated — re- 
miiinii  i^-lnvdved.  The  Becond  is  Ihat  of  muiirrstiilicn  in  an  individual 
beinp,a[Hnding  apwrtfTnm  inankiod  geDemlly — "  the  Son."    The  third  is 
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foundation  in  the  inner  man,  the  Heart,  and  both  in  the 
Spiritual  and  the  Secular  still  abiding  in  its  etmplicitj. 

To  the  Greek  world  and  its  merely  ideal  unity,  the  time 
preceding  Charles  V.  answera ;  where  real  unity  no  longer 
esiata,  because'iiltphKea  of  particularity  have  become  fixed 
in  privileges  and  peculiar  riguta.  As  in  the  interior  of  the 
realms  tliemselves,  the  different  estates  of  the  realm,  with 
their  aeveral  claims,  are  iaolated,  ao  do  the  Tarions  atates 
in  tiieir  foreign  aspects  occupy  a  merely  external  relation  to 
each  other,  A  diplomatic  policy  arises,  which  in  the  interest 
of  a  European  balance  of  power,  unitea  them  toith  and 
againtt  each  other.  It  is  the  time  in  which  the  world 
becomes  ciear  and  manifest  to  itself  (Discovery  of  America). 
So  too  does  conaciouanesB  gain  clearness  in  the  aupersenauous 
world  and  reapeeting  it.  Substantial  objective  religion  brings 
itself  to  senauoua  cleameBS  in  the  sensuous  element  (Chris- 
tian Art  in  the  oge  of  Pope  Leo),  and  also  becomes  clear  to 
itself  in  the  element  of  inmost  truth.  We  may  compare 
this  time  with  that  of  Periclea.  The  introversion  of  Spirit 
beginB_(Socratea^Luther),  though  Periclea  is  wanting  in 
this  epoch.  Charles  V.  poaseasea  enormous  possibilities  in 
point  of  outward  appliances,  aad  appears  aoaolute  in  hia 
power ;  but  the  inner  spirit  of  Pericles,  and  therefore  the 
absolute  means  of  establishing  a  tree  sovereignty,  is  not  in 
him.  This  is  the  epoch  when  Spirit  becomes  dear  to  itself  in 
separationa  occurring  in  the  realm  of  reality ;  now  the  distinct 
elements  of  the  Qerman  world  manifest  their  essential  nature. 

The  third  epoch  may  be  compared  with  the  Homan  World. 
The  unity  of  a  universal  principle  ia  here  quite  as  decidedly 
present,  yet  not  as  the  unity  of  abstract  universal  sovereignty, 
Dut  as  the  Hegemony  of  self-cognizant  Thought.  The  au- 
thority of  Bational  Aim  is  ncknowledged,  and  privileges  and 
particularities  melt  awav  before  the  common  object  of  the 
State.  Peoples  vrili  the  [flight  in  and  for  itself ;  regard  is  not 
had  exclusively  to  particular  conventions  between  nations, 
but  principlcB  enter  into  the  considerations  with  which  diplo- 
macy is  occupied.  As  little  can  Beligion  maintain  itself  apart 
from  Thought,  but  either  advances  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  Idea,  or,  compelled  by  thought  itaelij  becomes  intensive 
belief— or  lastly,  from  despair  of  finding  itself  at  home  in 
thought,  flees  back  from  it  in  pious  horror,  and  becomei 
BuperstitioQ. 


I 
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SECTIOS  I. 
THE  ELtilEiTS  OP  THE  CHRISTUX  GERMaS  WOKIX. 


TI!E  BARBARIAN  UIGRATiOK3. 

BEBFECTnfG  thie  first  period,  we  have  on  the  whole  littl 
to  a&y,  ti>r  it  alfordB  ub  comparatively  shght  materials  for  re 
fleotioo.  We  will  not  follow  the  Qermaaa  back  into  theii 
forests,  nor  investigate'  the  origin  of  their  migrations.  ThoBi 
forests  of  theirs  have  alwajs  passed  for  tlie  abodes  of  fro* 
peoples,  Bud  Tacitus  sketched  his  celebrated  picture  of  Ger 
many  with  a  certain  love  and  longing  —  controeting  i1 
with  the  eomiption  and  artificiality  of  that  world  to  which  h< 
himself  belonged.  But  we  must  not  on  this  account  regard 
Buch  a  state  of  barbarism  as  an  exalted  one,  or  fall  int^ 
some  such  error  us  Rousseau's,  who  represents  tlio  condL 
vchioh  mmi'fe'tli  poft 
rUyTEere'TaTTmnTTienSt 
sorrow  of  which  the  savage  knowi 
merely  negative  advantage,  whilt 
freedom  is  essentially  positive.  It  is  onlythe  blessinga  coa- 
ferred  by  affirmative  freedom  that  are  regarded  as  such  in 
the  highest  grade  of  conaeiousnesB. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Germans  finds  each  indi' 
vidua!  eujoying  an  independent  freedom  ;  and  yet  there  la  I 
certain  community  of  feeling  and  interest,  though  not  yel 
matured  to  a  political  condition.  Next  we  see  them  inun- 
dating the  Roman  empire.  It  was  partly  the  fertility  of  its 
domains,  partly  the  necessity  of  seeking  other  habitatioue^ 
that  furnished  the  inciting  cause.  In  spite  of  the  ware  in 
which  thef  engage  with  tlie  Romans,  individuals,  and  eves 
entire  clans,  enter  their  service  as  soldiers.  Even  so  early 
as  the  battle  of  Fharaalia  we  find  German  cavalry  united 
with  the  Boraan  forces  of  Ciesar.  In  mihtary  service  and 
intercourse  with  civilised  peoples,  they  became  acquainted 
•vith  thuir  advant«^ — advantages  teuding  to  the  eujojmenl 
and  convenience  n  life,  but  also,  and  principal!/,  thgi 
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meatal  cultivation.  In  the  later  eraigratiouB,  many  nations 
— Home  entirely,  others  partially — remained  behind  in  their 
original  abodee. 

AccordiDgly,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
German  nations  who  remained  ia  their  ancient  habitations 
uud  those  »ho  spread  themselves  over  the  Boman  empire, 
and  mingled  with  the  conquered  peoples.  Since  in  their 
inigrHtoiy  expeditions  the  Glernians  attached  themselvea 
to  their  leaders  of  their  own  free  choice,  ^Te  £od  a  pecu- 
liar duplicate  coodition  of  the  great  Teutonic  families 
(Eastern  and  Weetera  Goths ;  Goths  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  their  original  country ;  Scaudinnvians  and 
Normans  in  Norway,  but  also  appearing  as  knightly  adven- 
turers in  the  wide  world).  However  different  might  be  the 
fates  of  these  peoples,  they  nevertheless  had  one  aim  in 
common — to  procure  themselves  poaaesHions,  and  to  develop 
themselves  in  tlie  direction  of  political  organization.  This 
process  of  growtii  is  equally  characteristic  of  ali.  In  the 
West — in  Spain  a[id  Portugal — the  Suevi  and  Vandals  are 
the  first  settlers,  but  are  subdued  and  diapossessed  by  the 
Visigoths.  A  great  yigigothic  kingdom  was  established,  to 
which  Spain,  Portugal,  and  a  part  of  Southern  France  be- 
longed. The  second  kingdom  is  thatof  the.Fi'anAv— aname 
which,  from  the  end  of  the  second  century,  was  given  in  com- 
mon to  thelstasvonian  races  between  thellhine  and  the  Weser. 
They  established  themselves  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  under  their  leader,  Cluvia,  pressed  forward  into 
Osul  as  fur  as  the  Loire,  He  afterwards  reduced  the  Franks 
on  the  Lower  Ehiue,  and  the  Aiemanni  on  the  Upper  Ehiiie ; 
his  sons  subjugated  the  Thuringians  and  Burgundians.  The 
third  kingdom  is  that  of  the  Get'-ogotht  in  Italy,  founded  by 
Theodoric,  and  highly  flourishing  beneath  his  rule.  The 
learned  Houiaua  Caasiodorua  and.  Boethius  filled  the  highest 
offices  of  state  under  Theodoric.  But  this  Ostrogotbic  king- 
dom did  not  last  long  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Byzantines 
under  Belisarius  and  Narses.  In  the  second  half  (568)  of 
ibe  siith  century,  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy  and  ruled  for 
two  centuries,  till  this  kingdom  also  was  subiected  to  the 
Frank  sceptre  by  Charlemagne.  At  a  later  date,  the  Nor- 
mans also  established  themselves  in  Lower  Italy.  Our  at< 
t«ntioa  is  next  claimed  by  the  Burgundians,  who  were  sub- 
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justed  bjr  the  Fnnki,  and  whoee  kingdom  forms  a  kind  of 
partition  wall  beticeeD  France  and  Oennanj.  The  Angie* 
and  Sanm*  entered  Britain  and  rednced  it  under  their  svay, 
Snbaeqaentlr,  the  Kormaus  make  their  appear&Dce  bero 
slao. 

These  conntries — previously  a  part  of  the  Eoman  empire 
— thua  experienced  the  fate  of  Bubjugation  by  the  Barba- 
Tians.  Id  the  first  instance,  a  great  contrast  presented  itself 
between  the  already  civiliEed  inhabitanta  of  those  countriea 
and  the  victors ;  but  tbis  contrast  terminated  in  the  hybrid  t 
character  of  the  new  nations  that  were  now  formed.  The 
whole  mental  and  moral  existence  of  such  states  exhibits  a 
divided  aspect ;  in  their  inmost  being  we  have  cbsracter- 
irticB  tliat  point  to  an  alien  origin.  This  distinction  strikes 
UB  even  on  the  sorfaee,  in  their  language,  wbich  ia  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  ancient  Boman — already  united  wjtb  tbe 
veruacular — and  the  German.  We  may  clasB  these  nations 
together  as  ifomantc— comprehending  thereby  Italy,  Spain, 
PortTigal,  and  France.  Contrasted  with  these  stand  three 
others,  more  or  Jess  Oerman-gpeakiTiy  nations,  which  have 
maintained  a  consistent  t«ne  of  uninterrupted  fidelity  to  na- 
tive character—  Germany  itself,  Scandinavia,  and  England. 
The  last  was,  indeed,  incorporated  in  the  Eoman  empire,  but 
was  aflccted  by  Homan  culture  little  more  than  superficially 
— like  Germany  itself— and  was  again  Germanized  by  An- 
gles and  Saxons.  GertaaM/  Proper  kept  itself  pure  from 
any  ndniixture :  only  the  southern  and  western  border — on 
tbe  Danube  and  the  Ehine — bad  been  subjugated  by  the 
BomauB,  The  portion  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe 
remained  thoroughly  national.  This  part  of  Germany  was 
inhabited  by  several  tribes.  Besides  tlie  Eipuarian  Franks 
and  those  established  by  Cloiis  in  the  diatriets  of  the  Maine, 
four  leading  tribes  -the  Alemanni,  tbe  Boioarians,  the  Thu- 
riugians,  and  the  Saxoms — must  be  mentioned.  The  Scan- 
dinavians  retained  in  their  fatherland  a  similar  purity  from 
intermixture ;  and  also  made  themselves  celebrated  by  tbeir 
expeditions,  under  tho  uanie  of  Normans.  They  extended 
their  chivalric  enterprises  over  almost  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Part  of  them  went  to  Eussia,  and  there  became  the  founders 
of  the  Eussian  Empire ;  part  settled  in  Northern  France 
and  Britiun ;   another  established  prinoipalitieB  in  Lower 
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Italy  and  Sicily.     Thus  a  part  of  the  ScandinavianB  fonmied 
Btatea  in  foreign  lands,  another  maintained  its  nationality       / 
by  the  ancestrd  hearth.  "^     ■ 

We  find,  moreover,  in  the  East  of  Europe,  the  great 
Sclavonic  nation,  wfaoee  settlements  extended  west  of  tiiB 
Elbe  to  the  Daoube.  The  Magyara  (Hungarians)  settled 
ill  between  them.  In  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  northern 
Greece  appear  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Albanians, 
likewise  of  Asiatic  origin— left  behind  as  broken  barbarian 
remains  in  the  shocks  and  counter-shocks  of  the  advancing 
hordes.  These  people  did,  indeed,  found  kingdoms  and  sus- 
tain spirited  conflicts  with  the  various  nations  that  cnroe 
across  their  path.  Sometimes,  as  an  advanced  guard — an 
intermediate  nationality  —  they  took  part  in  the  strug- 
gle between  Christian  Europe  and  unchristian  Asia,  The 
Poles  even  liberated  beleaguered  Vienna  from  the  Turks ; 
and  the  Sclaves  have  to  some  extent  been  drawn  within  the 
sphere  of  Occidental  Eeason.  Tet  this  entire  body  of  peopiea 
remains  excluded  from  our  consideration,  because  hitherto  it 
has  not  appeared  as  an  independent  element  in  the  series  of 
phases  that  Beason  has  assumed  in  the  World,  Whether  it 
will  do  eo  hereafter,  is  a  question  that  does  not  concern  us 
here  [  for  in  History  we  have  to  do  with  the  Past. 

The  Gemun  Nation  was  characterised  by  the  sense  of . 
Natural  Totality— an  idiosyncrasy  which  we  may  call  ffeart 
[IJemiith].*  "Heart"  is  that  nn developed,  indeterminate 
totality  of  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Will,  in  which  satisfac- 
tion of  soul  IS  attained  in  a  correspoudiagly  general  and  in- 
determinate way,  Charaeter  is  a  particular  form  of  will  and 
interest  asserting  itself ;  but  the  quality  in  question 
[Gemiithlichkeit]  has  no  particular  aim — riches,  honour,  or 
the  like ;  in  fact  does  not  concern  itself  with  any  ohjeetive 
condition  [a  "  position  in  the  world  "  in  virtue  of  wealth,  dig- 
nity, &c.]  but  with  the  entire  condition  of  the  soul— a 
general  sense  of  enjoyment.     Will  in  the  case  of  such  an 

*  The  Tord  '■  Qnmblh"  tina  no  piaotly  aDircepciniiing  term  ia  ICngtiab. 
It  is  uud  furtliei  on  qrnonymouel;  with  "  llerz,"  *ad  (lie  opeimeiiB  la 
Tarioui  emotions  and  imprtMiona  which  it  implii'",  miiy  perhspi  b«  ap- 
proiiiDBlely  reodered  b;  "  Hvarl."    Yel  it  is  but  ud  tirkvud  aubatituU. 
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idioBjncnsyiseiclnaiTely^miaf  Will* — its  purely  subjectitc 
Freedom  eihibJU  Itaetf  u  selt-nill.  To  tlie  disposition  that 
designated,  every  particular  object  of  attmctian  seema  impor- 
tant, for  "  Heart  "  eurreDdera  iteelf  entirely  to  each  ;  but  a^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  la  not  interested  in  the  i^uality  of  Bndl 
aim  in  the  abstract,  it  does  not  become  exclusively  absorbed 
in  that  aim,  bo  aa  to  pursue  it  with  violent  and  evil  passion 
— does  not  go  the  length  of  abstract  vice.  In  the  idiosyu. 
crasy  we  terra  "  Heart,"  no  such  abeorption  of  interest  pre- 
eenta  itself;  it  wears,  on  the  whole,  the  appearauce  i£  "  w'l: 
TBBim'"f"      Character  is  its  direct  qppjult&t 

This  is  tlje  abstract  principle  innate  ia  the  German  peo- 
ples, and  that  subjective  side  which  they  present  to  the  ob- 
jective iu  Christianity.  "  H^art "  has  uo  particular  object  ] 
in  Christianity  we  have  the  Absolute  Object,  [».«.  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  entire  range  of  Truth] — all  that  can  engage 

■  Eonul  Will  or  Subjecticc  Tnriam  jt-iaolinatiiw  or  iwraaaMd 
Biking  Bod  a  appoted  to  Subxmtnl  df  Olgeotiva  Will — also  called  Ob' 
jeoiire  Fcecdoni — vliich  denole*  tfac  principlej  that  form  the  basfa  ol 
■ociely,  Olid  ihat  b&ie  b«m  spuuiBDroual]'  Hdopted  by  (wrliculBr  nadom 
or  bj  mankind  ^eofraUy.  Tlkt  laiicr  oa  wtil  an  Uio  fonner  may  lay  cIbih 
to  being  a  TDaDift-stalioii  of  Human  n'ill.  For  hawevc>r  Hgid  tho  reatraiaB 
vhich  thoM!  prinudplee  impose  on  jadJviduHla,ibey  are  Lhe  ttsnlioriia  extra' 
neoiu  compulHIoit  broug'hl  lo  bear  on  lhe  community  at  idrg-e.  and  are  Tv^ 
Cognized  d«  rif^Ut fully  aulboritalive  even  by  the  iadivLdDiilawboAe  phyaical 
comfort  or  relative  affiz^lions  tliey  moet  painfully  eontravene.  Unquefltior^ 
ing  bonja^  to  unreaMiniible  dopuliam,  and  the  severe  rubrice  of  rfligioia 
penuDce,  can  be  iraoed  lo  do  nalurnl  nectmiiy  or  Btimulua  ab  extra.  Tbi 
principlcn  in  which  ihese  originaie,  may  railier  be  culled  Ike  tellUd  ana 
(Mfn-nuB  dttermiiiatiBii  of  [be  community  Ihat  recogniiea  Ibrui.  The  tern 
"  Objeciive  Will"  eermi  therefore  not  unfitly  used  to  dsecribe  (he  psyobo- 
logieal  pbenomcna  in  question.  The  term"  Sobttaittiai  Will,"  ('.aoppiiuj 
to  "  Formal  \\itr)  deooting  the  same  phenomena,  nted«  do  defenol 
or  explanation.  The  third  term,  "  ObjeDtive  Freedom,"  used  aynoi 
nymously  with  [he  tvo  precediog',  ia  justified  on  lhe  ^ound  of  the  on' 
limited  dominion  eierdwd  bj  such  principles  as  tboae  mentioned  abov* 
"  Deua  aoIuB  Itber."  (See  remarlu  to  this  effect  on  page  39  of  (he  iDtro- 
duotion,  and  elsewhere.)— Te. 

(  An  inoH[i«eity  for  conspiracy  baa  been  remarked  aa  a  charactrriiiiit 
feature  of  tlie  Tcutimh  portion  of  the  inhabiianW  of  the  British  I>le«.  a 
Cciiipared  witli  their  Critic-  countrymen.  If  such  a  difference  can  beaub' 
sliintiatett,  we  seem  lo  bave  an  importaat  illultratiaii  and  coDfirmatian  al 
H^l's  vicw.-Ta. 


^ 
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and  occupy  humnn  subjectivity.  Now  it  ia  the  desire  of 
aatiefactiou  without  further  definition  or  realriction,  that  ia 
involved  in  "  Heart;"  and  it  is  eiaetly  that  for  which  wo 
found  an  appropriate  application  in  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Indefinite  as  Substance,  in  objectivity,  is  the 
Surely  Universal — God;  while  the  reception  of  the  iudivi- 
ual  will  to  a  participation  in  His  favour,  is  the  comple- 
mentary element  in  the  Christian  concrete  Unity,  The 
absolutely  Universal  is  that  whicb  contains  in  it  all  deter> 
minations,  and  ia  virtue  of  this  is  itself  indeterminate. 
Subject  [individual  personolity]isthe  absolutely  determinate; 
and  tbfse  two  are  ioenticaL*  This  was  exhibited  above  as 
the  material  content  [InhaJt]  in  Christianity  ;  here  we  find 
it  subjectively  as  "  Heart."  Subject  [Personality]  must  then 
also  gain  an  objective  form,  that  is,  be  expanded  to  an  object. 
It  is  necessary  that  for  the  indefinite  susceptibility  which  wo 
designate  "  iteart,"  the  Absolute  also  should  assume  the 
form  of  an  Object,  in  order  that  man  on  his  part  may  attain 
a  consciouBnesB  of  his  unity  with  that  object.  But  this  re- 
cognition of  the  Absolute  [in  Christ]  requires  the  purification 
of  man's  subjectivity — requires  it  to  bei'ome  a  real,  concrete 
self,  a  sharer  in  general  interests  aa  a  deniuen  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  that  it  should  act  in  accordance  with  large  and 
liberal  aims,  recognize  Law,  and  find  satisfaction  in  it. — -Thus 
we  find  here  two  principles  corresponding  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  recognize  the  adaptation  of  the  German  peoples 
to  be,  as  we  stated  above,  the  bearers  of  the  higher  principle 
of  Spirit. 

We  advance  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  German 

•  Pure  Self— pure  suyectitity  or  personality — not  only  exdiidci  all 
that  ia  miiDircBtl;  otijeclive,  all  that  is  ovidtnily  nat-8<;lf,  but  hIbo  gb- 
Btmcta  from  ony  peculiar  oondiiions  Ibat  may  temporarily  adhere  to  it, 
t.g.  yoiitli  or  agi-,  riphw  or  poverty,  a  present  or  a  future  siale,  Thui 
tlioiiah  it  aeems,  primd  Jaeii.  a  fixed  poiut  or  atom,  it  ia  absolutely 
unlimited.  By  Ion  or  de{^riidslion  of  bodily  and  mental  tacaUina.  it  ii 
pomubla  to  conceive  one's  aelf  degraded  to  a  potiiion  whicb  it  would  be 
itnpoaaible  to  distinguish  from  that  which  we  nltribute  to  the  brutes,  or 
by  increaae  and  improvempnl  of  tboee  fiiculliea,  indefinitely  elevaled  in  tlia 
■cale  of  bein^,  while  yet  self— perwnal  identity— ia  retained.  On  the 
other  hand,  AbMilule  Bein^  ia  the  Chiiniian  coucrete  liew,  ia  on  Indnila 
Self.  The  Absolutely  Liuiiied  i*  Mna  sbewa  to  bo  ideaticiU  with  tta* 
Abwdulely  UallDiiivd.— Ta. 
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princinle  in  ita  priraaij  phase  of  eiUtence,  i.t.  the  earliest 
hutoncal  conditioo  of  the  German  uatioQS.  Their  quality 
of  "  Heart"  is  in  its  first  appeurance  quite  abatract,  undeve- 
loped aixd  destitute  of  anj  particulnr  object ;  for  substantia] 
aims  are  not  invoked  in  "  Heart"  itself.  Where  this  sus- 
ceptibility stands  alone,  it  appeara  as  a  want  of  character — < 
mere  inanity.  "  Heart"  aa  purely  abstract,  ia  dulness  ;  thus 
we  see  in  the  original  condition  of  the  Geroiana  a  barbariaa 
dulness,  mental  confusion  and  vagueness.  Of  the  Seligio* 
of  the  Germans  we  know  little. — TheDruids  belonged  to  Gau] 
and  were  extirpated  by  the  Bomana.  There  was  indeed,  a 
pecuhar  northern  mythology ;  but  how  slight  a  hold  the 
religion  of  the  dermans  had  upon  their  hearts,  ha^  been 
already  remarked,  and  it  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
Gerinana  were  easily  converted  to  Christianity.  The  Saxonsi 
it  is  true,  offered  considerable  resistance  to  Charlemagnei 
but  this  was  directed,  not  so  much  against  the  religion  ha 
brought  with  him,  as  against  oppression  itself.  Their  religion 
had  no  profundity ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  idetu  oi 
law.  Murder  was  not  regarded  and  punished  as  a  crime ;  it 
was  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  This  indicates  a  deficiency 
in  depth  of  sentiment — that  absence  of  a  power  of  abstractioo 
and  discrimination  that  marks  their  peculiar  temperament 
[Niehtentzweitseyn  des  Gharauthes] — a  temperament  whicb 
leads  them  to  regard  it  only  as  an  injiirj  to  the  community 
when  one  of  ita  members  is  killed,  and  nothing  further. 
The  blood-revenge  of  the  Arabs  is  based  on  the  feeling  thafe 
the  honour  of  the  Family  is  injured.     Amon^  the  Glermwu 


nity  had  no  dominion  over  the  individual,  for  the 
element  of  freedom  is  the  first  consideration  in  their  union 
in  a  social  relationship.  The  ancient  Germans  wera 
fanned /or  their  love  of  freedom ;  the  Eomans  formed  a  eor- 
rect  idea  of  tbem  in  this  particular  from  the  first.  Freedom 
has  been  the  watchword  m  Germany  down  to  the  most  rs. 
cent  times,  and  even  the  league  of  princes  under  Frederick 
II.  had  its  origin  in  the  love  of  liberty.  This  element  of 
freedom,  in  p^ing  over  to  a  social  relatioDship,  can  esta- 
blish only  popular  communities  ;  so  that  these  coramunitiea 
constitute  the  whole  state,  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, as  such,  is  a  free  man.  Homicide  could  be  expiated 
by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  because  the  individuality  of  tbc  '    - 
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man.  was  regiurdtd  as  aeered — permaiiently  and  inviolablj,-— 
wliatever  he  might  Lave  done.  The  community  or  ita  pre- 
eiding  power,  with  the  aaaiataiice  of  members  of  tlie  commu- 
nity, delivered  judgment  in  affairs  of  private  right,  with  a 
view  to  the  proteetioa  of  person  and  property.  For  afiaira 
afieeting  the  body  politic  at  large — for  wars  and  similar 
contingencies — the  whole  commimity  had  to  be  consulted. 
The  second  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  social  nuclei  were 
formed  by  free  confederation,  and  by  voluntiuy  attachment 
to  military  leaders  and  princes.  The  connection  in  this  case 
was  that  of  Fidelity ;  fqr  Fidelity  is  the  second  watch-word 
of  the  Germans,  as  Freedom, was  the  first.  Individuals  at- 
tach themselves  with  free  choice  to  an  individual,  and  with- 
out external  prompting  make  this  relation  au  inviolable  one. 
This  we  find  neither  among  the  Greeks  uor  the  Bomana. 
The  relation  of  Agamemnon  and  the  princes  who  accompanied 
htm  waa  not  that  of  feudal  suit  and  service  ;  it  was  a  &ee 
association  merely  for  a  particular  pv/rpose — a  Hegemony. 
But  the  German  confederations  have  their  being  not  in  a 
relation  to  a  mere  external  aim  or  cause,  but  in  a  relation  to 
the  spiritual  self — the  subjective  inmost  personality.  Heart, 
disposition,  the  concrets  Bubjectivity  in  its  integrity,  which 
does  not  attach  itself  to  any  abstract  bearing  of  an  object, 
but  regards  the  whole  of  it  as  a  condition  of  attachment — 
making  itself  dependent  on  the  person  and  the  cause — renders 
this  relation  a  compound  of  fidelity  to  a  person  and  obedience 
to  a  principle. 

The  union  of  the  two  relations — of  individual  freedom  in 
the  community,  and  of  the  bond  implied  in  association — is 
the  main  point  in  the  formation,  of  the  State.  In  thia, 
duties  and  rights  are  no  longer  left  to  arbitrary  choice,  but 
are  determined  as  fixed  relations  ;— involving,  moreover,  the 
condition  that  the  State  be  the  soul  of  the  entire  body,  and 
remain  its  sovereign, — that  from  it  should  be  derived  par- 
ticular aims  and  the  authorizatiou  both  of  political  acts  and 
political  agents, — the  generic  character  and  interests  of  the 
community  constituting  the  permanent  basia'of  the  whole. 
But  here  we  have  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  statee,  that 
contrary  to  the  view  thus  presented,  social  relations  do  not 
assume  the  character  of  general  definitious  and  laws,  but  are 
•Dtkely  split  u(i  into  private  rights  and  private  obligation!!. 


■ 
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Tliey  perhaps  eiliibit  &  social  or  communnl  mould  it  stamp, 
but  Dothing  univer/al;  the  lawa  are  absolutely  particiihir, 

and  the  Binhta  are  Privilegea,  Thua  the  atute  was  a  patch- 
work  of  pnvate  rights,  and  a  mtiooat  political  life  waa  tlid 
tardy  issue  of  weariaome  Htniggles  and  convulijioDs. 

We  have  said,  that  the  Germans  were  predeetined  to  be 
the  bearers  of  the  Chriatian  principle,  and  to  carry  out  the 
Idea  as  the  absolutely  Batiooal  aim.  In  the  first  instance  ve 
have  only  vague  volition,  in  the  back  ground  of  which  lies 
the  True  and  Infinite,  The  True  is  present  only  aa  an  un- 
solved problem,  for  their  Soul  is  not  yet  purified.  A  long 
proceas  is  required  to  complete  thia  purification  so  aa  to 
realize  concrete  Spirit.  Keligion  comes  forward  icith  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  violence  of  the  psssToDs,  and  rouses  them  to  mad- 
nesB.  The  excess  of  pnaaioua  is  aggravated  by  evil  conscience, 
an3  heightened  to  an  insane  rage ;  which  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  that  opposition  been  absent.  We 
behold  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  most  fearful  eitrnvagance 
of  pHssion  in  all  the  royal  houses  of  that  period.  Clovis,  the 
founder  of  the  Frank  Monarchy,  is  stained  with  the  blackest 
crimes.  Barbarous  harabnesB  aat  cruelty  characterize  all 
{Tie^succeeding  Merovingians  ;  the  same  spectacle  is  repeated 
in  the  Thnringian  and  other  royal  houses.  The  Cbristian 
principle  is  certainly  the  problem  implicit  in  their  souls;  but 
these  are  primarily  still  crude.  The  Wdl^potentialjy  true — ■ 
mistakes  itself,  and  separates  itself  from  the  true  and  proper 
aim  by  particular,  limited  aims.  Yet  it  is  in  this  struggle 
withitselfaudcontrarietytoitabias,  that  it  realiKes  its  wishes; 
it  contends  against  the  ohiect  whicb  it  really  desires,  and 
thua  accomplishes  it ;  forinipiicitly,^^eN^taI2^,  itisreeaflrt70rf. 
The  Spirit  of  God  lives  in  the  Church  ;  it  is  the  inward  im- 
pelling Spirit.  But  it  is  in  the  World  tb&t  Spirit  ia  to  be 
realized — in  a  material  not  yet  brought  into  harmony  with  it. 
Now  this  material  ia  the  Subjective  Wili,  which  thus  has  a 
contradiction  in  itself.  On  the  religious  side,  we  often  ob- 
serve a  change  of  thia  kind  :  a  man  who  haa  all  bis  life  been 
fighting  and  hewing  his  way — who  with  all  vehemence  of  cha- 
racter and  passion,  haa  struggled  and  revelled  in  secular  occu> 
pations — on  a  sudden  repudiates  it  all,  to  betake  himself  to  reli- 
gious  seclusion.  But  in  the  World,  secular  business  cannot  ba 
thus  repudiated  j  it  demands  accomplishment,  and  ultimateljr 
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the  discovery  ia  made,  tbat^iri^  finda  the  goal  of  its  atrugs'*^ 
and  ita  harmonization,  in  that  very  epiiere  wliich  it  made  the 
object  of  its  reaiatance,— it  finds  tliat«SDitiiwpj(rgiw'/»  trre  a 
IpirHital  qeciM>alioa. 

We  ttus  ooaerre,  that  iadividuals  and  peoples  regard  that 
which  ia  their  miafortuue,  as  their  greateat  happineaa,  and 
couversety,  atruggle  against  their  happiness  as  their  greatest 
misery.  Xa  viriti,  en  la  repouttanl,  on  Vembrasse.  Europe 
cornea  to  the  truth  while,  and  to  the  degree  in  which,  ahe  has 
repulsed  it.  It  is  in  the  agitation  thus  occaaioned,  that 
Providence  especially  exercises  ita  sovereignty ;  realizing  Ita 
abaolutc  aim — ita  honour — aa  the  result  of  unhappineea,  Eor- 
row,  private  aima  and  the  unconacioua  will  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

While,  therefore,  in  the  West  this  long  proceaa  in  the 
world's  history — neeeaaary  to  that  purification  by  which 
Spirit  in  the  concrete  ia  realized—  is  commencing,  the  purifi- 
cation requisite  for  developing  Spirit  in  Ike  abstract  which 
we  observe  carried  on  contemporaueously  in  the  East,  is 
more  quicklv  accomplialied.  The  latter  does  not  need  a  long 
proceaa,  and  we  see  it  produced  rapidly,  even  auddenly,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  aeventh  century,  ia  Mahometanism. 


MAHOMETASTSM. 
Ok  the  one  hand  we  aee  the  Europpan  world  forming  it- 
Belf  anew, — the  nations  taking  firm  root  there,  to  produce  a, 
world  of  free  reality  espanded  and  developed  in  every  direa- 
tion.  We  behold  them  beginning  their  work  by  bringing 
all  social  relatione  under  the  form  of  particularity — with 
dull  and  narrow  intelligence  Bplittiug  that  which  in  ita  na- 
ture is  generic  and  normal,  into  a  muititude  of  chance  con- 
tiugcnciea  ;  rendering  that  which  ought  to  he  simple  prin- 
ciple and  law,  a  tangled  web  of  contention.  In  ahort,  while 
the  West  began  to  shelter  itself  in  a  political  edifice  of  chance, 
entanglement  and  particularity,  the  very  opposite  direction 
pecesaarily  made  its  appearance  in  the  world,  to  ^^ueo  the 
bgl^^jtf  Jhe  totality  of  spiritual  ^nanifeatationrTTiia'fooS 
2  » 
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plnce  in  the  Revolution  of  the  Eatt,  which  destroyed  rD  |Mt^ 
ticularitj  and  dependence,  and  perfectly  cleared  np  aniil 
purified  the  soul  and  disposition ;  making  the  abatrnct 
One  the  abaolute  object  of  attention  and  devotion,  and  to 
the  same  extent,  pure  subjective  consciouaoeBa— the  Know- 
ledge of  this  One  alone— the  only  aim  of  reality; — making 
ihe  Unconditioned  [daa  Verhaltnissloae]  the  conditio  ii 
[  Verba!  tnias]  of  existence. 

We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
Oriental  principle,  and  seen  that  its  Highest  Being  is  onlv 
negative ; — that  with  it  the  positive  imports  an  abandonment 
to  mere  natnre — the  enslavement  of  Spirit  to  the  world  of 
realities.  Only  among  the  Jews  have  we  observed  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  Unity  elevated  to  a  thought ;  for  only  among 
them  was  adoration  paid  to  the  One,  as  an  oHect  of  thought 
This  unity  then  remained,  when  the  purification  of  the 
mind  to  the  conception  of  abstract  Spirit  had  been  acconv- 
plished ;  but  it  was  freed  f«m  the  particularity  by  which 
the  worehip  of  Jehovah  had  been  hampered.  Jehovah  waa 
only  the  God  of  that  one  people — the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
laaac  and  Jacob  :  only  vHth  the  Jews  had  this  God  made  a 
covenant;  only  to  this  people  had  he  revealed  himself.  Tiiat 
speciality  of  relation  was  done  awaj'  with  in  Mahometanism. 
In  this  spiritual  universality,  in  this  unlimited  and  indefiuita 
purity  and  airaplicity  of  conception,  human  personality  has  no 
other  aim  than  the  realization  of  this  universality  and  sim- 
plicity, jlila/i  has  not  the  affirmative,  limited  aim  of  the 
Judaic  God.  The  worship  of  the  One  is  the  only  final  aim 
of  Mahometanism,  and  aubiectivitj-  has  this  worehip  for  the 
sole  occupation  of  its  activity,  combined  with  the  design  to 
aubjiigftte  secular  existence  to  the  One.  This  One  has  in- 
deed, the  quality  of  Spirit  ;  yet  because  subjectivity  eiifiera 
itself  to  be  absorbed  in  the  object,  this  One  is  depriveii  of 
every  concrete  predicate  ;  so  that  neither  does  subjectivirt 
become  on  its  part  spiritually  free,  nor  on  the  other  hand  u 
ihe  object  of  its  veneration  concrete.  But  Mahometanism  ii 
not  the  Hindoo,  not  the  Monastic  immereion  in  the  Absolute. 
Subjectivity  is  here  living  and  unlimited — an  energy  which 
enters  into  secular  life  with  a  purely  negative  purpose,  and 
busiea  itself  and  interferes  with  the  world,  only  m  auek  ■■ 
wftf  as  slull  promote  the  pure  adoration  of  the  One.     The 
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objei,-t  of  Maliometan  worship  is  purely  intellectual ;  no  image, 
norepreaentatioQof  AilaLia  tulerated.  Mahomet  is  a  prophet 
but  still  man, — not  elevated  above  human  weakneBees,  The 
leading  features  of  Mahometanism  involve  this — that  in  ac- 
tual existence  nothing  can  become  fiied,  but  that  everything 
is  deBtiiied  to  expand  itself  in  activity  and  life  in  the  boundlesH 
amplitude  of  the  world,  bo  that  the  worship  of  the  One  remaiua 
tlie  only  bond  by  which  the  whole  ia  capable  of  uniting.  In 
this  eipanaion,  this  active  energy,  all  limits,  aU  national  aai 
caste  distinctions  vanish;  no  particular  race,  no  political 
claim  of  birth  or  poaeession.  is  regarded — only  man  aa  &  be- 
liever. To  adore  the  One,  to  believe  in  him,  to  fast — to 
remove  the  sense  of  speciality  and  consequent  separation  from 
the  Infinite,  arising  from  corporeal  limitation— and  to  give 
alma — that  is,  to  get  rid  of  particular  private  possession, — 
these  are  the  essence  of  Mahometan  injunctions ;  but  the 
highest  merit  is  to  die  for  the  Faith.  He  who  perishes  for 
it  m  battle,  is  sure  of  Paradise. 

The  Mahometan  religion  originated  among  the  Arabs. 
Here  Spirit  exists  in  its  simplest  form,  and  the  sense  of  the 
Formless  has  ita  especial  abode  ;  for  in  tlieir  deserts  nothing 
can  be  brought  into  a  firm  consistent  shape.  The  flight 
of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  in  the  year  622  is  the  Moslem  era. 
Even  during  his  life,  and  under  hia  own  leadership,  but  espe- 
cially by  following  up  his  designs  after  his  deatli 


of  his  siicceasora,  the  Arabs  achieved  their  vast  con- 
quests. They  first  came  down  upon  Syria  and  conquered  its 
capital  Damascus  in  the  year  634.  They  then  passed  the 
Euphrates  and  Ti^s  and  turned  their  arms  against  Persia, 
which  soon  submitted  to  them.  In  the  West  they  conquered 
Egypt,  Northern  Africa  and  Spain,  and  pressed  into  Southern 
France  as  far  as  the  Loire,  where  they  were  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel  near  Tours,  a.d,  732.  Thus  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabs  extended  itself  in  the  West.  In  the  East  they 
reduced  successively  Persia,  as  already  stated,  Samarkand, 
and  the  Soiitli-weBtem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  These  eon- 
questa,  as  also  the  spread  of  their  religion,  took  place  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  "Whoerer  became  a  convert  to 
Islam,  gained  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  with  aUMusaulmen. 
Those  who  rejected  it,  were,  during  the  earliest  period, 
slaughtered,  fiubaequently,  however,  the  Arabs  behaved 
'      2  a  a 
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Diore  leniently  to  tlie  conquereiJi  so  that  if  the}*  iretvtiniril- 
ing  to  ^  ov«r  to  lalaiQ,  the;  were  onlj  required  to  jmj  aa 

anmial  uoU-tai.     The  tuwus  that  immediHlely  aubmitt«d, 
Tere  omiged  to  pny  the  victor  a  tithe  of  &U  their  poBaeeBioas ; 
,   thoae  which  had  to  be  captured,  aj^fth. 

Abstraction  ewayed  the  minda  of  the  Mahometans, 
Their  ohiect  waa,  to  estatlish  an  abstract  worehip,  and  they 
struggled  for  its  acporoplishment  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. This  enthusiasm  was  Fanatie-Um,  that  is,  an  enthu- 
siasm for  something  ahstract — for  an  abstract  thought  which 
sustains  a  negative  position  tovrards  the  establitihed  order  of 
tilings.  It  is  the  CEScnce  of  fanaticism  to  bear  only  a  desolating 
destructive  relation  to  the  concrete;  but  that  of  Iilahonietanisin 
was,  at  the  same  time,  papahle  of  the  greateatflleMatiiiti  — nn 
elevation  free  from  all  petty  interests,  and  united  with  all 
the  virtues  that  appertain  to  magnanimity  and  valour.  La 
religion  el  la  lerreur  was  the  principle  in  this  case,  as  with 
Eobespierre,  la  lH/erC£  et  la  lerreur.  But  real  life  is  never- 
theless concrete,  and  introduces  particular  aims ;  conquest 
leads  to  sovereignty  and  wealth,  to  the  conferring  of  pre- 
rogatives on  a  dynastic  family,  and  to  a  union  of  individuala. 
But  all  this  is  only  uontiDgent  and  built  on  sand ;  it  ig  to 
day,  and  to-morrow  is  not.  With  all  the  passionate  interest 
be  shews,  the  Mahometan  is  really  indifferent  to  this  social 
fabric,  and  rushes  on  in  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  fortune.  In  its 
eiiread  Mahometanisni  founded  many  kingdoms  and  dynasties. 
On  this  boundless  sea  there  is  a  continual  onward  movement ; 
nothing  abides  firm.  Whatever  curls  up  into  a  form  remains 
all  the  whOe  transparent,  and  in  that  veiy  instant  glides 
away.  Those  dynaatiea  were  destitute  of  the  bond  of  an 
organic  firmness  :  the  kingdoms,  therefore,  did  nothing  but 
degenerate  ;  the  IndividLials  that  composed  them  simply  vaii- 
isbed.  Where,  however,  a  noble  soul  makes  itself  prominent 
— like  a  billow  in  the  surging  of  the  sea — it  manifests  it- 
self in  a  majesty  of  freedom,  such  that  nothing  more  noble, 
more  generous,  more  valiant,  more  devoted  was  ever  witnes- 
sed. The  particular  determinate  object  which  the  individual 
embraces  is  grasped  by  him  entirely^with  the  whole  souL 
W^hile  Europeans  are  involved  in  a  multitude  of  relntiona,  and 
form,  so  to  speak, "  a  bundle"  of  them— in  Mahometaniam  the 
iiid  vidual  is  one  passion  and  thai  alone  ;  he  is  superlatively 
cruel,  cunning,  bold,  or  generous,     Where  the  sentiment  oi 
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love  exists,  tnen  is  nn  equal  abandon — love  the  moat  fervidL 
The  ruler  who  loi  es  the  slave,  gloriiiea  tlie  object  of  hie  lovd 
bv  laving  at  his  feet  alt  hia  mnguificeuce,  power  aud honour, 
— fometting  sceptre  nnd  throne  for  him  ;  out  ou  the  other 
hand  he  will  sacrifice  him  just  as  recklessly.  This  reckleaa 
fervour  shews  itself  also  io  the  glowing  warmth  of  the  Arab 
and  Saracen  poetry.  That  glow  ia  the  perfect  freedom  of 
fajicy  from  every  fetter,— an  absorption  in  the  life  of  its  object 
Kud  the  scntimeut  tt  inspires,  so  that  BelSsliness  and  egotism 
are  utterly  banished. 

Never  has  enthusiasm,  as  Bucb,  performed  greater  deeda. 
Individuals  may  be  enthusiastic  for  what  is  noble  and  exal- 
ted in  various  particular  forma.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  people 
for  its  independence,  has  also  a  definite  aim.  But  abstract 
and  therefore  all-comprehensive  enthusiasm — restrained  by 
nothing,  finding  its  limits  nowhere,  and  absolutely  indifferent 
to  all  beside — la  that  of  the  Mahometan  East. 

Proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Arab  conquests,  was 
the  speed  with  which  the  arts  and  sciences  attained  among 
them  their  highest  bloom.  At  first  we  see  the  con- 
querors destroying  everything  connected  with  art  and  science. 
Omar  ie  said  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  noble  Alex- 
audrian  library,  "These  books,"  said  he,  "  either  contya 
w hat  is  in  tlie  Koran,  or  aomettuug  elsa"!  iH  eith^t* Taigthey 
aiterwarda  the  Arabs  (jecame 


"zealous  iji  pTOtnoting  the  arts  and  apreadiug  them  everj-- 
where.  Their  empire  reached  the  summit  of  its  glory  under 
the  Caliphs  Al-Maufior  and  Haroun  Al-Baschid.  Large  cities 
arose  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  where  commerce  and  manu- 
factures flourished,  splendid  palaces  were  built,  and  schools 
created.  The  learned  men  ot  the  empire  assembled  at  the 
Caliph's  court,  which  not  merely  shone  outwardly  with  the 
pomp  of  the  costliest  jewels,  furniture  and  palaces,  but  was 
resplendutit  with  the  glory  of  poetry  and  all  the  sciences. 
At  first  the  Ualiphs  still  maintained  entire  that  simnlicity 
and  plainness  whicji  characterized  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
(the  Calipb  Abubeker  ia  particularly  famous  in  this  respect,) 
and  which  acknowledged  no  distinction  of  station  and  cul- 
ture. Tho  meanest  Saracen,  the  most  insignificant  old 
woiuan  approached  the  Caliph  as  bis  equals.      UureSGC^i^; 
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DaiVet4  does  not  stand  in  ueed  of  culture ;  and  in  virtus 
of  the  treedoiu  of  his  Spirit,  each  one  austaina  a  relation  of 
equality  to  the  ruler. 

The  great  empire  of  the  Calipha  did  not  last  long  :  for  on 
the  basis  presented  bv  Universality  nothing  is  firm.     The 

f'eat  AraMan  empire  fell  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
ranks :  thrones  were  deniDliahed  by  slaves  and  by  fresh 
invading  hordes— .the  Seijuks  and  Mongola^and  new  king- 
doms founded,  new  dynasties  raised  to  the  throne.  The 
Osman  race  at  last  succeeded  in  eHtablishing  a  firm  dominioiit 
by  forming  for  4hero8elve8  a  firm  centre  in  the  Janizaries. 
Fanaticism  having  cooled  down,  no  moral  principle  remained 
in  men's  souls.  In  the  struggle  with  the  Saracens,  Euro- 
pean valour  had  idealized  itself  to  a  fair  and  noble  chivalry. 
Science  and  knowledge,  especially  that  of  philosophy,  came 
irom  the  Arabs  into  the  west.  A  noble  poetry  and  free 
imagination  was  kindled  among  the  Germans  by  the  East — a 
fact  which  directed  Goethe's  attention  to  the  Orient  and 
occasioned  the  composition  of  a  string  of  lyric  pearls,  in  his 
"  Divan,"  which  in  wannth  and  felicity  of  fancy  cannot  be 
surpassed.  But  the  East  itself,  when  by  degrees  enthnsiasm 
had  vanished,  sank  into  the  grossest  vice.  The  most  hideoua 
passions  became  dominant,  and  as  sensual  enjoyment  waa 
sanctioned  in  the  first  form  which  Mahometan  doctrine  aa- 
sumed,  and  was  exhibited  as  a  reward  of  the  faithful  in 
Paradise,  it  took  the  place  of  fanaticism.  At  present,  driven 
back  into  its  Asiatic  and  Airican  quarters,  and  tolerated  only 
in  one  comer  of  Europe  through  the  jeidousy  of  Christian 
Fowers,  Islam  has  long  vanished  from  the  stage  of  histoiy 
•t  large,  and  has  retreated  into  Oriental  ease  and  repose. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHAELEMAGNI. 


Thi  empire  of  the  Franks,  an  already  stated,  was  founded 
by  Clovis.    After  his  death,  it  was  divided  among  liis  sona. 
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Bubsequently,  after  many  Btru^Ies  aod  the  employment  of 
treachery,  asaaisi nation  and  violence,  it  was  again  united,  and 
once  more  divided.  Internally  the  power  of  the  kinga  was  very 
much  increased,  by  their  having  hecome  princes  in  conquered 
lands.  Theae  were  indeed  pareeiled  out  among  the  frank 
freemen ;  hut  veiy  considerable  permanent  revenues  accrued 
to  the  king,  together  with  what  had  belonged  to  the  em- 
perors, and  the  spoils  of  confiscation.  Theae  therefore  the 
king  bestowed  as  personal,  (  e.  not  heritable,  bene/ieia,  on  hie 
warriors,  who  iu  receiving  them  entered  into  a  personal  ob- 
ligation to  him — became  his  vassals  and  formed  bis  feudal 
array.  The  very  opulent  Bishops  were  united  with  them 
in  constituting  the  King's  Council,  which  however  did  not 
circumseribe  the  royal  authority.  At  the  head  of  the  feu- 
dal array  was  the  Major  Domug.  Theae  Majoret  Somui  soon 
assumed  the  entire  power  and  threw  the  royal  authority  into 
the  shade,  while  the  kings  sank  into  a  torpid  condition  and 
became  mere  puppets.  From  the  former  aprsing  the  dynasty 
of  the  Carlovingians,  Pepin  ie  Jtref,  the  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  was  in  the  year  752  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of 
the  iVanks.  Pope  Zacbary  released  the  Franba  from  their 
oath  of  all^iance  to  the  still  living  Childerlc  III — the  last 
of  the  Merovingians— who  received  the  tonaure, ».  e.  became 
a  monk,  and  waa  thua  deprived  of  the  royal  diatiaction  of 
long  hair.  The  last  of  the  Merovingians  were  utter  weak- 
lings, who  contented  themselves  with  the  name  of  royalty, 
ana  gave  theraaelveB  up  almost  entirely  to  luiury, — a  J>be- 
nomenon  that  is  quite  common  in  the  dynasties  of  the  East, 
and  is  also  met  with  again  among  the  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians. The  Jtfajorea  Somut,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the 
very  vigour  of  ascendant  fortunes,  and  were  in  such  close 
aUinnce  with  the  feudal  nobility,  that  it  became  easy  for 
them  ultimately  to  secure  the  throne. 

The  Popes  were  most  severely  pressed  by  the  Lombard 
kings  and  sought  protection  from  the  Franks.  Out  of  grati- 
tude Pepin  undertook  to  defend  Stepheu  II.  He  led  an  army 
twice  across  the  Alps,  and  twice  defeated  the  Lombardti. 
His  victories  gave  splendour  to  bis  newly  establiahed  throne, 
and  entailed  a  considerable  heritage  on  the  Chair  of  St. 
Pet«r.    In  i..  o.  8O0  the  aon  of  Fepin — Cbarlemagne — woi 
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tMCMitrvfiratt  alMelieinl  dipiiririj  ■d^pm,  kn  mii 
of  knowledge — begnumg  with  wnttem  dno^ 
,_  tihMMri*M— flowed  to  tbem.  t^nba  Ifntd.  after  be 
\lmd  delnmed  £iirop«  frooi  tkraeen  dMunatiaii,  wm — hiMf 
'  Wiriiul  bif  «>£««>«>»— dignified  with  tlw  title  (tf  "  PWrioan'* 
'^  tbo  MofriB  and  Moate  sf  Bonei  tNit  OiarioMgne  was 
nowDM  Miperor,  and  tbat  bjr  the  Pa|M  hJMPlf 

Tben  were  uow,  tiienliDfe,  too  Bui|i>raB,  and  is  tiiem  A» 
Cbrii^aaconfeMioD  waa  gnduall;  divided  into  twoChnrdiei^ 
the  Greek  and  tbe  Soman.  The  Soman  Emperor  was  the 
born  deTondur  uf  the  Boman  Church,  and  this  pooitkHi  oftba 
iJHiiwror  towards  the  Pope  seemed  to  dedare  that  the 
Vniak  aovoroitfutjr  waa  only  &  contiouatioa  of  the  Boman 
1£rnpire< 

The  Empire  of  Charlemagne  had  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, JTranconia  Proper  stretched  from  the  Bhine  to  the 
Luire,  Aquitaoiii,  south  of  the  Loire,  na^  in  768— the  year 
)1  Popin'a  death — entirely  subjugated.  The  Frank  Empire 
abo  included  Buri^undy,  Alemannia  (Bouthem  Germany 
between  the  Lech,  the  Maine  and  the  Khine),  Ihuringia, 
which  extended  to  tbe  Saale,  aad  Barario.  Chacleniague 
likewise  cim4uereJ  the  tjiiioiiB,  who  dwelt  between  tho 
Uhino  and  tliu  Wouer,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  do- 
iiiiriioii,  so  tluit  be  became  master  of  Upper  and  Central 
Itrilv. 

Uliis  (freat  empire  Charlemagne  formed  into  a  systemati- 
cnlly  orijanixcd  l^tute,  and  gave  the  Frank  dominion  settled 
ItiaLitutiiiuB  udupted  to  impart  to  it  strength  and  consistency. 
TliiB  iiiu«t  iiuwcvur  not  he  nnderatood,  as  ii'  he  firat  intro- 
dui;iic!  till!  CoiulUution  of  his  empire  in  its  whole  estent,  but 
ai  ii[ijil,virig  ifint  iuHtitulions  purtly  already  in  eiisteuce,  were 
dovdoiit'd  under  his  guidance,  and  attained  a  more  decided 
and  r.nubntructod  efliuieney.  The  King  stood  at  the  head  of 
tiiu  oincurscTtliij  empire,  and  the  principle  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy was  already  rocognixed.  The  King  was  likewise  mas- 
Mr  ui  Uie  umed  force,  as  also  the  largest  landed  propriehn; 
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vliile  the  supreme  jiidicial  power  was  equally  in  liia  bauds. 
Tbe  miliian/  conititution  was  based  on  the  "  Airier-bau," 
Every  freemmi  waa  bouud  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  aud  had  to  provide  for  his  support  in  the  field  for  a 
certain  time.  This  militia  (aa  it  would  now  be  called)waa  under 
the  command  of  Couuta  and  Margraves,  which  latter  jire- 
Bided  over  large  diBtricts  on  the  borders  of  tbe  ernpirei 
— the  "Marchea."  According  to  the  general  partition  of  the 
country,  it  was  divided  into  provinces  [or  counties]  over  each 
of  which  a  Count  presided.  Over  them  again,  under  the 
ater  Oarloviogians,  were  Dukes,  whose  seata  were  large 
cities,  such  as  Cologne,  Ratisbon,  and  tbe  like.  Their  office 
gave  occasion  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  Duchies  ; 
thus  there  was  a  Duchy  of  Alsatia,  Lorraine,  Friaia, 
Tliuringia,  fihatia.  These  Dukes  were  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  Peoples  that  had  retained  their  hereditary 
princes  after  their  subjugation,  lost  this  privilege  aud  re- 
ceived Dukes,  when  they  revolted ;  this  was  the  case  with 
Alemaunia,  Thuriugia,  Bavaria,  and  Sazouy.  But  there  waa 
also  a  kiud  of  standing  army  for  readier  use.  Tbe  vassals  of 
tbe  emperor,  namely,  bad  the  enjoyment  of  estates  on  tbe  con- 
dition nf  performing  military  service,  whenever  commanded. 
And  with  a  view  to  maintain  these  arrangements,  commia- 
eioners  (Miasi)  were  sent  out  by  tbe  emperor,  to  ohaerve  and 
report  couceruiug  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  judicial  administration  and  inspect  the 
royal  estates. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  tbe  management  of  the  revenues  of 
Ike  state.  There  were  no  direct  taxes,  and  few  tolls  on  rivers 
and  roads,  of  which  several  were  farmed  out  to  the  higher 
officers  of  the  empire.  Into  the  treasury  flowed  on  the  one 
baud  judicial  fines,  on  the  other  hand  the  pecuniary  satis- 
factions made  for  not  serviug  iu  the  army  at  the  emperor's 
BUuimouB.  Those  who  enjoyed  beneficia,  lost  them  on  neg- 
lecting this  duty.  The  chief  revenue  waa  derived  from  the 
crown-lands,  of  which  the  emperor  bad  a  great  number, 
on  which  royal  palaces  [Pfalzen]  were  erected.  It  bad  been 
long  tbe  custom  for' the  kings  to  make  progresses  through 
the  chief  provinces,  and  to  remaiji  for  a  tune  in  each  palati- 
satej  the  doe  preptiratioiu  foe  (he  maiiitenaace  of   the 
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court  hanttg  been  already  made  by  Marehale,  Chamberlain*, 
Ac. 

Aa  regarda  tbe  adntmUtratum  of  JH*tiee,  criminal  cause* 

Bud  those  which  concem  real  property  were  tried  before  th» 
communal  aBsembliea  under  the  presidency  of  a  Count 
Those  of  less  importance  were  decided  by  at  least  seven  frefe 
men^an  elective  beueh  of  magistrates — under  tlie  presidency 
of  the  Centgraves.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  belonged  to  tlia 
royal  tribuiiald,  over  which  the  king  presided  in  bia  palace : 
to  these  tbe  feudatories,  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  ame- 
nable. The  royal  commissioners  mentioned  above  gave  es- 
pecial attention  in  tbeir  inquisitorial  visits  to  the  judicial 
administration,  heard  all  complaints,  and  punished  iojuBtice. 
A  spiritual  and  a  temporal  envoy  had  to  go  their  circuit 
four  times  a  year. 

In  Charlemagne's  time  the  ecclesiastical  body  had  already 
acquired  great  weight.  The  bishops  presided  over  great 
cathedral  establishments,  nith  which  were  also  connected 
seminaries  and  scholastic  institutions.  For  Charlemagne 
endeavoured  to  restore  science,  theu  almost  extinct,  by  pro- 
moting tha  foundation  of  acbools  in  ton'DS  and  viJlagea. 
Pious  souls  believed  that  they  were  doing  a  good  work  and 
<-arning  salvation  by  making  preseots  to  the  church  ;  in  this 
way  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  monarcha  sought  to  atone 
for  their  crimes.  Private  persons  most  commonly  made 
their  offerings  in  the  form  of  a  beqoeat  of  their  entire  estate 
to  religioUH  houses,  stipulating  for  the  enjoyment  of  tho  usu- 
fruct only  for  life  or  for  a  specified  time.  But  it  often  hap- 
pened that  on  the  death  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  the  temporal 
magnates  and  their  retainers  invaded  the  poBsessions  of  the 
clergy,  and  fed  and  feasted  there  till  all  was  consumed  ;  for 
religion  had  not  yet  such  an  authority  over  men's  minda  as  to 
be  able  to  bridle  the  rapacity  of  the  powerful.  The  clei-gy 
were  obliged  to  appoint  atewarda  and  bailiffs  to  manag^ 
their  estates  ;  besides  this,  guardians  bad  charge  of  all  their 
secular  concerns,  led  their  men  at  arms  into  the  field,  and 
gradually  obtained  from  the  king  territorial  jurisdiction, 
when  the  ecclesiastics  had  secured  the  privilege  of  being 
amenable  only  to  their  own  tribunals,  and  enjoyed  immunity 
from  tlie  aatbority  of  theroyolofiiceraof  JuBtice(tbeGoiuitB}, 
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ThiB  involved  an  important  step  in  the  change  of  political 
relatioDB,  inasmuch  as  the  eccleaiasticol  dnjnaina  asBuined 
more  and  more  the  aspect  of  independeut  provincea  enjoying 
a  freedom  surpassing  any  thing  to  which  those  of  secular 
princes  had  yet  made  pretenaious.  Moreover  the  clergy 
contrived  nubsequently  to  free  themselteH  from  the  burdens 
of  tlie  state,  and  opened  the  churches  and  monasteries  as 
asylums, — that  is,  inviolable  sanctuaries  for  all  offenders. 
Inis  institution  waa  on  the  one  hand  very  beneficial  as  a 
protection  iu  cases  of  violence  and  oppression  ;  but  it  was 
perverted  on  the  other  hand  into  a  means  of  impunity  for 
the  grossest  crimes.  In  Charlemagne's  time,  the  law  could 
still  demand  from  conventual  authorities  the  surrender  of 
offenders.  The  bishops  were  tried  by  a  judicial  bench  con- 
sisting of  bishops  ;  as  vassals  they  were  properly  subject  to 
the  royal  tribunal.  Afterwards  the  monastic  establisnmcnts 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  episcopal  iurisdiction  also : 
and  thus  they  made  themselves  indepenoent  even  of  the 
church.  The  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  the  re- 
ligious communities  at  large ;  but  as  they  were  aljo  vassals  of 
the  sovereign,  their  feudal  dignity  had  to  bo  conferred  by 
him.  The  contiugency  of  a  conteat  was  avoided  by  the  obli- 
gation to  choose  a  person  approved  of  by  the  king. 

The  imperial  tribunals  were  held  in  the  palace  where  the 
emperor  resided.  The  sovereign  himself  presided  in  them, 
ana  the  magnates  of  the  imperial  court  constituted  with  him 
the  supreme  judicial  body.  The  deliberations  of  the  impe- 
rial council  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire  did  not  take  place  at 
appointed  times,  but  as  occasions  offered — at  military  reviews 
in  the  spring,  at  ecclesiaBtical  councils  and  on  court-days.  It 
BUS  especially  these  court-days,  to  which  the  feudal  nobles 
were  invitfld,— when  the  king  held  his  court  in  a  particular 
province,  generally  on  the  KLine,  tho  centre  of  the  Frani 
empire, — that  gave  occasion  to  the  deliberations  in  qnestion. 
Custom  lofinirfd  the  sovereign  to  assemble  twice  »  year  a 
eeleet  borly  of  tho  higher  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  fono- 
tionariea,  but  hero  also  the  king  had  decisive  power.  These 
conventions  are  therefore  of  a  different  charaetcr  from  the 
Imperial  Diets  of  later  times,  in  which  the  nobles  assume  m 
noie  independent  position. 
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Such  WM  the  state  of  the  Frank  Empire, — that  first  con- 
solidation of  Christianity  into  a  political  form  proceeding 
from  itself,  the  Bonian  empire  having  been  swallowea 
up  by  Christianity.  The  constitution  just  descrihed  looks 
excellent ;  it  introduced  a  firm  military  organization  and 

?'ovided  for  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  empire. 
et  after  Charlemagne's  death  it  proved  itself  utterly  power- 
less,— eiternally  defenceless  against  the  inTasioDB  of  the  Nor- 
mans, Hungarians,  and  Arabs,  and  internally  inefficient  in 
resisting  lawlessness,  spolintion,  and  oppression  of  everj'  kind. 
Thus  we  see,  side  by  side  with  an  excellent  constitution,  the 
moat  deplorable  condition  of  things,  and  therefore  confusion 
in  nil  directions.  Such  political  edifices  need,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  originate  suddenly,  the  additional  atrencth- 
ening  afforded  by  negativity  evolved  within  tbemaelves :  they 
need  reactions  in  every  form,  auch  as  manifest  themselves  in 
the  following  period. 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

While  the  ilrtt  period  of  the  German  Worid  ends  bril- 
liantly with  a  mighty  empire,  the  aecond  is  commenced  by 
the  reaction  resulting  from  the  antithesis  occasioned  by  that 
infinite  falsehood  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  Middle  Agei 
and  constitutes  their  life  and  spirit.  This  reaction  is  firtt, 
that  of  the  particular  nationalities  against  the  uuiversal  so- 
vereignty of  the  Frank  empire, — mauifesting  itaelf  in  the 
splitting  up  of  that  great  empire.  The  secMiiI  r0ircitf>n  is  that 
of  individuals  against  legal  authority  and  the  executive  power, 
— against  suhordination,  and  the  militarv  and  judicial  ar- 
rangements of  the  constitution.  This  produced  the  isolatitm 
and  therefore  defeneeleggnei*  of  individ'iala.  The  universality 
of  the  power  of  the  state  disappeared  through  this  reaction : 
individuals  sought  protection  with  the  powerful,  and  the 
latter  became  oppressors.  Thus  was  gradually  introduced  s 
eondition  of  universal  dependence,  and   this  protecting  w> 
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latiou  is  then  BjBtematized  into  the  Ftuiial  Sj'Btem.  The 
third  reaction  is  that  of  the  church — the  reaction  of  the 
Bpiritual  element  against  the  existiDg  order  of  things.  S&- 
oular  estravaganeea  of  paaaioQ  were  represaed  and  kept  in 
check  by  the  Church,  but  the  latter  was  itself  aecularized  in 
the  proceaa,  and  abandoned  its  proper  position.  From  that 
BOnient  begins  the  introvevHion  of  the  secular  principle- 
These  relatione  and  reactions  all  go  to  constitute  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  aad  the  culminating  poiut  of  this  rariod 
is  the  Oruiades ;  for  with  them  ariaea  a  universal  iuatiibility, 
but  one  through  which  the  states  of  Christeadoiu  first  attain 
intenuil  and  external  independence. 


THE  FEUDALITY  AND  THE  HIERARCHY. 

The  Firtt  Seaction  ia  that  of  particular  natioaality 
against  the  universal  sovereigntv  of  the  Ji"raiik8.  It  appeara 
indeed,  at  first  sight,  aa  if  the  frank  empire  was  divided  by 
the  mere  choice  of  its  sovereigns ;  but  another  consideration 
deserves  attention,  vix.  that  this  diviaioQ  was  popular,  and 
was  accordingly  maintained  by  the  peoples.  It  whb,  there- 
fore, not  a  mere  dynastic  act, — wbich  might  appear  unwise, 
since  the  princes  thereby  weakened  their  own  power, — but 
a  restoration  of  those  distinct  nationalities  which  had  been 
held  together  by  a  connecting  boud  of  irresistible  might  and 
the  genius  of  a  great  man.  Louia  the  Pious  \le  JJibonnaire,] 
son  of  Charlemagne,  divided  the  empire  among  hia  three  sons. 
But  subsequently,  by  a  eecond  marriage,  another  son  wiia 
Bom  to  him — Charles  the  Bald.  As  he  wished  to  give  him 
also  an  inheritance,  wars  and  contentions  arose  between  Louis 
and  his  other  Sons,  whoae  already  received  portion  would 
have  to  be  diminished  by  such  an  arrangement.  In  the  first 
instance,  therefore,  a  private  interest  was  involved  in  the  con- 
teat ;  but  that  of  the  natioi^  which  composed  the  empire  made 
the  issue  not  indifierenl  to  them.     The  western  Franks  had 
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already  itlenlified  themselves  with  the  Gatila,  aiid  with  theu 
originated  a  reaction  against  the  Germau  Franks,  i4a  alao  at 
a  hiter  epoch  one  od  the  part  of  Italy  against  the  OermaiUi 
Bj  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  a.,  d.  B43.  a  division  of  the  empire 
among  Cbarlemagae's  descendants  took  place ;  the  whola 
Frank  empire,  some  provinces  excepted,  was  for  a  momeDb 
again  united  under  Charles  the  (iroee.  It  was,  however, 
only  for  a  short  time  that  this  weak  prince  was  able  to  hold 
the  vast  empire  together ;  it  was  broken  up  into  many 
smaller  sovereignties,  which  developed  and  maintained  an  in- 
dependent poBition.  These  were  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  wtis  itself  divided,  the  two  Burgundian  soveredgntieB— 
Upper  Burgimdy,  of  which  the  chief  centres  were  Geneva 
and  the  convent  of  St,  Maurice  in  Valaise,  and  Lower  Bur- 
gundy between  the  Jura,  the  Mediterranean  n.nd  the  £hone, 
— Lorraine,  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Meuse,  Normandy, 
and  Brittany.  France  Proper  was  shut  in  hetweea  these 
sovereignties  ;  and  thus  limited  did  Hugh  Capet  find  it  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  Eastern  Franconia,  Saxony,  Thu- 
ringitt.  Bavaria,  Swabia,  remained  parts  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Thus  did  the  unity  of  the  Frank  monarchy  fall  to 
pieces.  The  internal  armngemeDts  of  the  Frank  empire  also 
suffered  a  gradual  but  total  decay  ;  and  the  first  to  disap- 
pear was  the  military  oi^nization.  Soon  after  Charlemagne 
we  see  tiie  Xoreemen  from  various  quarters  making  inroada 
into  England,  France  and  Germany.  In  Eugiand  Beven 
dynasties  of  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  were  originally  estabhsbed, 
but  in  the  year  827  Egbert  united  these  sovereignties  into 
a  single  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  the  Danes 
made  very  frequent  invasions  and  piUaged  the  country.  In 
Alfred  the  Great's  time  they  met  with  vigorous  resistance,  but 
subsequently  the  Daniah  King  Canute  conquered  all  England. 
The  inroads  of  the  JViwmfljM  into  France  were  eontempora- 
neoue  with  these  events.  They  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire  in  light  boats,  plundered  the  towns,  pillaged  the  eon- 
vents,  and  went  off  with  their  booty.  They  beleaguered  Paria 
itself,  and  the  Carlovingian  Kings  were  reduced  to  the  base 


necessity  of  purchasing  a  peace.  la  tlie  same  way  they  de- 
vastated the  towns  lying  on  the  Elbe  ;  and  from  the  Bhine 
plundered  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  and  made  Lorraiua 
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tributary  to  them.  The  Diet  of  "Worms,  m  «82,  did 
issue  a  general  proclamation,  summoning  all  subjecte 
iij  arms,  but  they  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  a  disgraceiiil 
composition.  These  etorms  came  from  the  north  and  the 
west.  The  Eastern  side  of  the  empire  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Magyars.  These  barbarian  peoples  traversed 
the  country  in  waggons,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Southern 
Germany.  Through  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland  thej 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  France  and  reached  Italy.  The 
Saracens  pressed  forward  from  the  South.  Sicily  had  been 
long  in  tueir  hands :  they  thence  obtained  a  firm  footing 
in  It-aly,  menaced  Eorae,— which  diverted  their  attack  ^  a 
composition, — and  were  the  terror  of  Piedmont  and  Pro- 

Thua  these  three  peoples  invaded  the  empire  from  all  sides 
in  great  masses,  and  in  their  desolating  marches  almost  came 
into  contact  with  each  other.  France  was  devastated  by  the 
Normans  aa  far  as  the  Jura ;  the  Hungarians  reached  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Saracens  Valaise,  Calling  to  mind  that 
organization  of  the  "  Arrier-ban,"  and  considering  it  in 
juita-positiou  witli  this  miserable  state  of  things,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  inefficiency  of  all  those  far-famed 
institutions,  which  at  such  a  Juncture  ought  to  have  shevm 
themselves  most  effective.  We  uiiglit  be  inclined  to  regard 
the  picture  of  the  noble  and  rational  constitution  of  the 
Frank  monarehy  under  Charlemagne,— exhibiting  itself  as 
strong,  comprehensive,  and  well  ordered,  internally  and  es- 
temJly, — aa  a  baseless  figment.  Tet  it  actually  eiiated ; 
tbe  entire  political  system  being  held  together  only  by  the 

Eower,  the  greatnesa,  the  regal  soul  of  this  one  man,— not 
ased  oi;  the  spirit  of  the  people, — not  having  become  a  vital 
eiemeut  in  it.  It  was  superficially  induced — an  k  priori 
constitution  like  that  which  Napoleon  gave  to  Spain,  and 
which  disappeared  with  the  physical  power  that  suatained 
it.  That,  on  the  contraiy,  which  renders  a  constitution  real, 
is  that  it  exists  as  Objective  Freedom — tlio  Substantia!  form 
of  volition — as  duty  and  obligation  acknowledged  by  the 
subjects  themselves.  But  obligation  was  not  yet  recognized 
by  tlie  German  Spirit,  which  hitherto  shewed  itself  only  as 
"  Heart"  and  aubjeclLTe  cLoice  ;  forit  there  was  as  yet  no 
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Bubjectivitj  involving  unity,  but  only  s 

tioued  by  a  careless  Buperficial  Beli'-seekiug. 

Btitution  was  destitute  of  any  firm  bond ;  it  had  no  objeciive 

Bupport  ia  Bubjectivity ;  for  m  fact  no  conatitution  was  aa 

yet  possible. 

This  leads  ua  to  the  Second  REoct ion— that  of  individuals 
gainst  the  authority  of  la  vr.  The  capacity  of  appreciating  legal 
order  and  the  comuian  weal  is  altogether  absent,  has  no  vital 
eiiateiice  in  the  peoples  themselves.  The  duties  of  every  free 
citizen,  the  authority  of  the  judge  to  give  judicial  deciaione, 
that  of  the  count  of  a  province  to  hold  his  court,  and  interesfe 
in  the  laws  aa  such,  are  no  longer  regarded  aa  valid  now  that 
the  strong  hand  from  above  ceases  to  hold  the  reins  of  sove- 
reignty. The  brilliant  administration  of  Charlemagne  bad  van- 
ished without  leaving  a  trace,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
was  the  general  defeuceleesness  of  individuals.  The  need  of 
protection  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  some  degree  in  every  well-orga- 
nized state :  each  citizen  knows  his  rights  and  also  knows  that 
for  the  security  of  possesaion  the  social  state  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Barbarians  have  uot  jet  attaiued  this  seDseof  need 
—  the  want  of  protection  from  others.  Tliey  look  upon  it  as  a 
limitation  of  their  freedom  il' their  righta  must  be  guaranteed 
them  by  others.  Thus,  therefore,  the  impulse  towards  a  firm 
organization  did  not  exist :  men  must  first  be  placed  in  a 
defenceless  condition,  before  they  were  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  organization  of  a  State.  The  political  edifice  had 
to  be  reconstructed  irom  the  very  foundations.  The  com. 
monwealth  as  then  organized  had  no  vitality  or  firmness  at 
all  either  in  itself  of  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  it« 
weakness  mauileated  itself  iu  the  fact  that  it  was  unable  to 
give  protection  to  its  individual  members.  As  observed 
above,  the  idea  of  duty  was  not  present  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Germans  ;  it  had  to  be  restored.  In  the  first  instance  volition 
could  only  be  arrested  in  its  wayward  career  iu  reference  to 
the  merely  external  point  otposgeeaion  ;  and  to  make  it  feel 
theimportanceof  the  protection  of  the  State,  it  had  to  be  vio- 
lently dislodged  from  its  obtuaeness  and  impelled  by  necessity 
to  sceK  union  and  a  social  condition.  Individuals  were 
therefore  obliged  to  consult  for  themselves  by  taking  re* 
fuge  vritb  Individuals,  aud  submitted  to  the  authoritj  of  cc 


authontj  of  (Kie^^_ 
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toin  jiowerfol  personB,  who  eonatituted  a  private  posaeaBioa 
ttnd  perHOQal  sovereignty  out  of  that  authority  which  for- 
merly bElonged  to  the  Commonwealth.  As  offieert  of  the 
Slate,  the  counts  did  not  meet  with  obedience  from  those 
committed  to  tlieir  charge,  and  they  were  aa  little  desirous  of 
it,  Ouly  for  ikemvelveg  did  they  covet  it.  They  assumed  to 
themselvee  the  power  of  the  State,  and  made  the  authority 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  aa  a  benfficium,  an  he- 
ritable posBeasion.  Aa  in  earlier  times  the  King  or  other 
magnates  conferred  fiefs  on  their  vaaaais  by  way  of  rewards, 
now,  conversely,  the  weaker  and  poorer  surrendered  their 
possessions  to  the  strong,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  efflcieiili 
protecKon.  TTiey  oommitfed  their  estates  to  a  Lord,  a  Con- 
vent, an  Abbot,  a  Bishop  (fevdum  oblatvm),  and  received 
them  bock,  encumbered  with  feudal  obligations  to  these  bu- 

Seriors.  iBBtead-ijl'.JiieemeB  they  became  vassals— feudal 
ependants— and  their  possession  a  henefieium.  This  is  the 
constitution  of  the  Feudal  System.  "  Feudum"  is  connected 
with  "Jides" ;  the  fideUty  implied  in  thia  caae  ia  a  bond  ea- 
tabliahed  on  unjuat  principles,  a  relation  that  does  indeed  con- 
template a  legitimate  object,  but  whose  iraport  is  not  a  wliii  the 
lesB  injuBtice  ;  for  the  fidelity  of  vaasala  is  not  an  obligation 
to  tie  Commonwealth,  but  a  private  one — vp»o  facto  tliereforo 
subject  to  the  sway  of  chance,  caprice,  and  violence.  Univer- 
sal injuEtice,  universal  lawlessness  ia  reduced  to  a  system  of 
dependence  on  and  obligation  to  individuals,  so  that  the 
mere  formal  side  of  the  raatter,  the  mere  fact  of  compact  con- 
stitutea  its  sole  connection  with  the  principle  of  Eight  — 
Since  every  mon  had  to  protect  himself,  the  oiartifll  spirit, 
which  in  point  of  external  defence  seemed  to  have  moat 
ignominiously  vanished,  was  re-awakened  ;  for  torpidity 
was  roused  to  action  partly  by  extreme  ill-usage,  partly 
by  the  greed  and  ambition  of  individuals.  The  valour  that 
now  manifeated  itself,  was  displayed  not  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  but  of  private  interests.  In  every  distnct  arose  cas- 
tles ;  fortresses  were  erected,  and  that  for  the  defence  of 
private  property,  and  with  a  view  to  plunder  and  tjrBuny. 
In  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  political  totaUty  was 
ignored  at  those  points  where  individual  authority  was  es- 
tablished, araong  whicb  the  seats  of  bishops  and  Arch- 
3  c 
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bishopH  deserve  especial  mention.     The  biehopricB  bad  i 

freed  from  the  junBdictioo  ofthe  judiciflltribunalB,  aud  from 
the  opcratiouB  of  the  executive  generally.  The  bialiopa  bad 
Btewarda  on  whom  at  their  requeet  the' Emperors  conferred 
the  jurisilietioii  which  the  CouatH  hod  formerly  exercised. 
TliuB  there  were  detached  ecclesiastical  domainB — ecclesias- 
tical districts  which  belonged  toaBaiQl(Germ.Weicbbilder). 
Similar  suzeraiutiea  of  b  secular  kind  were  subBequently  con- 
stituted. Both  occupied  the  position  of  the  previous  Pro- 
viiiceB[Gaue]orCountie8[Qrafschaften.]  Only  mofewtownB 
where  communities  of  freemen  were  independently  strong 
enough  to  secure  protection  and  safety,  did  relics  of  the  an- 
cient free  constitution  remain.  With  these  exceptions  the 
free  communities  entirely  disappeared,  and  became  subject  to 
the  prelates  or  to  the  Counts  and  Dukes,  thenceforth  known 
as  seigneurs  and  princes.  The  imperial  power  was  extolled 
in  general  terms,  aa  something  very  great  and  exalted ; 
the  Emperor  passed  for  the  secular  head  of  entire  Chria- 
tendom :  but  the  more  exalted  the  ideal  dignity  of  the 
emperors,  the  more  limited  was  it  in  reality.  France  derived 
eitraordiiiary  advantage  from  the  fact  that  it  entirely  repn- 
dinted  this  baaelesa  assumption,  while  in  Germany  the  ad- 
vauce  of  political  development  was  hindered  by  that  pretence 
of  power.  The  kings  and  emperors  were  no  longer  chiefs  of 
tlie  state,  but  of  the^rincM,  who  were  indeed  their  vassals, 
but  pOHsessed  sovereignty  and  territorial  lordsiiips  of  their 
own.  The  whole  social  condition  therefore,  being  foundeB  on 
individual  sovereignty,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  advance 
to  a  State  would  be  possible  only  through  the  return  of  those 
individual  sovereignties  to  an  official  relationship.  But  to 
accomplish  this,  a  superior  power  would  have  been  required, 
such  as  was  not  in  existence ;  for  the  feudal  lords  them- 
selves determined  how  far  they  were  atill  dependent  on  the 
general  constitution  of  the  state.  No  authority  of  Law  and 
Bight  is  valid  any  longer  ;  nothing  but  chance  power, — the 
crude  caprice  of  particular  as  opposed  to  uuiversally  valid 
Eight;  and  this  struggles  against  equality  of  Bights  and  Laws. 
Inequality  of  political  privileges — the  aOotment  being  the 
work  of  tne  purest  hap-hazard — is  the  predominant  fentun*. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  Monarchy  can  arise  from  such  a 
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condition  tlirough  the  aubjugation  of  the  several  minor 
powers  under  the  Chief  of  the  State,  aa  such.  Keveraely, 
the  former  were  gradually  transformed  into  Principalities, 
[FiirHtenthiimer,]  and  became  united  with  the  Principality 
of  the  Chief;  thus  enabling  the  a.uthority  of  the  king  and 
of  the  Btate  to  assert  itself.  While,  therefore,  the  bond  of 
political  unity  was  still  wanting,  the  several  eeigaeuries 
attained  their  deyelopment  independently. 

In  France  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  like  that  of  Clovia, 
became  extinct  through  the  weakness  of  the  soTereigna  who 
represented  it.     Their  dominion  was  finally  limited  to  the 

B^tty  sovereignty  of  Laon  j  and  the  last  of  the  Carloviugianp, 
uke  CharJea  of  Lorraine,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  after 
tlio  death  of  Louis  V.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  powerful  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  France,  was  proclaimed 
king.  The  title  of  King,  however,  gave  him  no  real  power; 
his  authority  was  based  on  his  territorial  possessioDS  alone. 
At  a  later  date,  through  purchase,  marriage,  and  the  dying 
out  of  families,  the  kings  became  possessed  of  many  feudal 
domains;  and  their  authority  was  frequently  invoked  aa  a 
protection  against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.  The  royal 
authority  in  France  became  heritable  at  an  early  date,  be- 
cause the  fiefs  were  heritable ;  though  at  first  the  kings  took 
the  precaution  to  hare  their  sons  crowned  during  their  life- 
time, rrance  was  divided  into  many  sovereignties:  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne,  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  the  Duchy  of 
Gascony,  the  Eiirldom  of  Toulouse,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
the  Earldom  of  Vermandois  ;  Lorraine  too  had  belonged  to 
France  for  some  time.  Normandy  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Kormans  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  order  to  secure  a  tem- 
porary repose  from  their  incursions.  From  Normandy  Duke 
William  passed  over  into  England  and  conquered  it  in  the 
year  1066.  Here  he  introduced  a  fully  developed  feudal 
constitution, — a  network  which,  1,1  a  great  esteut,  eneom- 
nassea  England  even  at  the  prcfient  day.  And  thus  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy  confronted  the  comparatively  feeble 
Kings  of  France  with  a  power  of  no  inconsiderable  preten- 
sions.^ Germany  was  composed  of  the  great  duchies  of  Sax- 
ony, Swabia,  Bavaria,  Carinthia,  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  the 
Margraviate  of  Thuringia,  &c.  with  several  bishoprics  and 
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uvbbishoprii^s.     Each  of  those  ducliiee  again  was  dividei 

iuto  aeveral  tiefe,  enjoying  more  or  less  independence.  Tbi 
emperor  Beems  often  to  have  united  several  duchies  undes 
faia  unmediate  sovereignty.  The  Emperor  Henry  III.  waa 
when  he  aecended  the  throne,  lord  of  manj  large  dukedoms 
but  he  weakened  his  own  power  by  enfeoffing  them  tc 
others.  Germany  was  radicaUy  a  free  nation,  and  had  not 
as  Frunce  had,  any  dominant  family  as  a  central  authority ;  it 
GDDtinued  an  elective  empire.  Its  princes  refused  to  eur 
render  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  sovereign  for  them^ 
selves  ;  and  at  every  new  election  they  introduced  new  re^ 
strictive  conditions,  so  that  the  imperial  power  was  degrudec 
to  an  empty  shadow, — In  Italy  we  find  the  same  politico 
condition.  The  German  Emperors  had  pretensions  to  it  i 
but  their  authority  was  valid  only  so  far  aa  they  could  sup- 
port it  by  direct  ibrce  of  arms,  and  as  the  Italian  cities  and 
uobies  deemed  their  own  advantage  to  be  promoted  by  sub' 
mission.  Italy  waa,  like  Germany,  divided  into  many  largei 
and  smaller  dukedoms,  earldoms,  oishoprica  and  eeigneuriea, 
The  Pope  had  very  little  power,  either  in  the  North  or  in 
the  South  ;  which  latter  was  lone  divided  between  th« 
Lombards  and  the  Greeks,  uuti!  both  were  overcome  by  the 
Jformana. — Spain  maintained  a  contest  with  the  Saracens, 
either  defensive  or  victorious,  through  the  whole  mediiBva] 
period,  till  the  latter  finally  succumbed  to  the  more  matured 
power  of  Christian  ciTilization, 

Thus  all  Hight  vanished  before  individual  Mi^ht;  fr 
equality  of  Bights  and  rational  legislatiun,  where  the 
interests  of  the  political  Totality,  of  tbe  State,  are  kept  in 
view,  bad  no  ejtiatence. 

The  27ii?'d  Reaction,  noticed  above,  was  that  of  the  ele- 
ment of  UniveTEality  against  the  Etal  World  as  S)j1i  t  iip'uita 
particularity.  This  reaction  proceeded  from  below  npwaidg 
— from  that  condition  of  isolated  possessioa  iti-elf  ^  and  wafl 
then  promoted  chiefly  by  the  church.  A  aenae  of  the 
HolMnffness  of  its  condition  seized  on  the  world  as  it  wera 
nniversally.  In  that  condition  of  utter  isijlation,  where  only 
the  unsanotioned  might  ofindividuals  had  any  validity  [where 
the  State  was  non-existent,]  men  ciuld  find  no  repose,  and 
Chria  tendum  was,  su  to  spet^  agitated  by  th«  tremor  ofu 
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conBCience.     In  the  eleveutL  century,   tte  fear  of  the  ap- 

firoa^bing  final  juds;nieut  and  the  belief  in  the  apeedv  diaso 
utioa  of  the  world,  spread  through  aU  Europe.  This  dis- 
may of  soul  impelled  men  to  the  most  irrational  proceedinga, 
Some  bestowed  the  whale  of  their  posseBsiona  on  the  Church, 
and  passed  their  lives  in  continual  penance ;  the  majority 
dissipated  their  worldly  all  in  riotous  debauchery.  The 
ChurchaloneincreaBoditapicIieHby  the  hallucination,th rough 
donations  and  bequests. — About  the  same  time  too,  terrible 
famines  swept  away  their  Tictims:  human  flesh  was  aold 
in  open  market.  Duriuf^  this  state  of  things,  lawlessness, 
brutal  lust,  the  most  barbarous  caprice,  deceit  and  cunning, 
were  the  prevailing  moral  features.  Italy,  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  presented  the  most  revolting  aspect.  Every 
virtue  was  alien  to  the  times  in  question ;  consequently  virlu* 
had  lost  its  proper  meaning :  in  common  use  it  denoted  only 
violence  and  oppression,  somotimes  even  libidinous  outrage. 
This  corrupt  state  of  things  affected  the  clergy  equally 
with  the  laity.  Their  own  advowees  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  entrusted  to  their 
keeping,  and  lived  on  them  quite  at  their  own  pleasure, 
restricting  the  monks  and  clei'gy  to  a  scanty  pittance. 
Monasteries  that  refused  to  accept  advowees  were  compelled 
to  do   so  ;  the  neighbouring   lords    taking   the    office   upon 
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themselves  or  giving  it  to  thei: 
abbots  maintained  themselves  in  possess 
protect  themselves   partly  by  their  ow 
means  of  their  retainers ;  since  they  were 
of  noble  iamiltea. 

The  bishopries  beiog  secular  fiefs,  their  occupants  were 
bound  to  the  performance  of  imperial  and  feudal  service.  The 
iavestiture  of  the  bishops  belonged  to  the  sovereigns,  and  it 
was  their  interest  that  these  ecclesiastics  shoxdd  be  attached 
to  them.  Whoever  desired  a  bishopric,  therefore,  hod  to 
make  application  to  the  king  -,  and  thus  a  regular  trade  was 
carried  on  in  bishoprics  and  abbaciea.  Usurers  who  had 
lent  money  to  the  sovereign,  received  compensation  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  dignities  in  question  ;  the  worst  of  men  thui 
came  into  possesijioa  of  spiritual  offices.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  the  clergy  oaght  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
religious  community,  and  there  were  olways  induentiol  x>er- 
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tain  powerful  persona,  who  constituted  a  private  possession 
and  perttonal  sovereignty  out  of  that  authority  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Common  wealth,  Aa  o^eeri  of  the 
State,  the  counts  did  not  meet  with  obedience  from  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  they  were  as  little  desirous  of 
it.  Only  for  iheni*elee»  did  they  covet  it.  They  assumed  to 
themselvea  the  power  of  the  State,  and  made  the  authority 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  as  a  hen^Jicium,  an  lie- 
ritiible  possession.  Aa  in  earlier  times  the  King  or  other 
magnates  conferred  fiefs  on  their  vassals  by  way  of  rewards, 
now,  conversely,  the  weaker  and  poorer  surrendered  their 
posseaaionH  to  the  strong,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  efficieob 
protection.  They  commilted  their  estates  to  a  Lord,  a  Con- 
vent, an  Abbot,  a  Bishop  (feudum  oblatiim),  and  received 
them  back,  encumbered  with  feudal  obligationa  to  these  hu- 
periors.  Instead-  ot-fiesnisa  they  became  .ulbshIs — feudal 
dependants — and  their  posaession  a  heneficium.  This  is  the 
constitution  of  the  Feudal  System.  "  Feudum"  ia  connected 
with  "Jidea"  ;  the  fidelity  implied  in  this  ease  is  a  bond  es- 
tablished on  unjust  principles,  a  relation  that  does  indeed  coa- 
teniplate  a  legitimate  object,  but  whose  import  is  not  a  wliit  the 
less  mjustice ;  for  the  fidelity  of  vassals  is  not  an  obligation 
to  tte  Commonwealth,  but  a  private  one — ipso  facto  therefore 
Bubject  to  the  sway  of  chance,  caprice,  and  violence.  "Univer- 
sal injustice,  universal  lawlesanesa  ia  reduced  to  a  system  of 
dependence  on  and  obligation  to  individuala,  so  that  the 
mere  forma!  side  of  the  matter,  the  mere  fact  of  compact  con- 
stitutes its  sole  connection  with  the  principle  of  Eight. — 
Since  every  man  had  to  protect  himself,  the  martial  spirit, 
which  in  point  of  external  defence  seemed  to  have  most 
ignominioualy  vanished,  waa  re-awakened  ;  for  torpidity 
was  roused  to  action  partly  by  extreme  ill-uaage,  partly 
by  the  greed  and  ambition  of  individuals.  The  vSour  that 
now  manifested  itself,  waa  displayed  not  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  but  of  private  interests.  In  every  district  arose  coa- 
tles ;  fortresses  were  erected,  and  that  for  the  defence  of 

Srivate  property,  and  with  a  view  to  plunder  and  tyranny, 
a  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  political  totahty  waa 
ignored  at  those  points  where  individual  authority  was  es- 
tAbliehed,  among  whicfi  the  Beats  of  bishops  and  uch- 
2  C 
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BubjecUvity  involving  unity,  but  only  a  subjectivity  OOTidf 
tioued  by  a  carelesa  auperBcial  self'Seeking.  Thus  that  con- 
Btitution  was  destitute  of  any  firm  bond  ;  it  bad  no  objective 
Bupport  in  subjectivity ;  for  in  fact  no  constitution  waa  ai 
yet  piiasible. 

This  leads  ufi  to  tlie  Secimd  Heaction— thai  of  individuals 
tgainet  the  authority  of  law.  The  capacity  of  appreciating  legal 
~orfer  and  the  common  weal  ia  altogether  absent,  hae  no  vital 
eiisteace  in  the  peoples  themselves.  The  duties  of  every  frea 
fntiEeu,  the  authority  of  the  judge  to  give  judicial  decisions, 
that  of  the  count  of  a  province  to  hold  hia  court,  and  interest 
in  the  laws  as  such,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  valid  now  that 
the  strong  hand  from  above  ceases  to  hold  the  reins  of  soTe> 
reignty.  ThebriUiuntadmimstration  of  Charlemagne  had  van* 
isbed  without  leaving  a  trace,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
waa  the  general  defeucelessness  of  individuals.  The  need  of 
protection  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  some  degree  in  every  well-oi^a* 
nized  state  :  each  citizen  knows  his  rights  and  also  knows  that 
for  the  security  of  possession  the  social  state  is  absolutely  ne< 
cessary.  Barbarians  have  not  jet  attained  this  aense  of  need 
—  the  want  of  protection  from  otherB.  They  look  upon  it  ss  a 
limitation  of  their  freedom  if  their  rights  must  be  guaranteed 
them  by  otiiers.  Thus,  therefore,  the  impulse  towards  a  firm 
organization  did  not  eziat :  men  must  hrst  be  placed  in  s 
defenceless  condition,  before  they  were  seuaible  of  the  neces* 
aity  of  the  organization  of  a  State.  The  jjolitical  edifice  had 
to  be  reconstructed  from  the  very  fouudationa,  The  com* 
monwealth  as  then  organized  had  no  vitality  or  firmneaa  a6 
all  either  in  itself  or  iu  the  minds  of  the  people  j  and  its 
weakness  maiiitested  itself  in  the  &ct  that  it  was  unable  to 
give  protection  to  its  individual  n;embers.  As  observed 
above,  the  idea  of  duty  was  not  present  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Germans  ;  it  had  to  be  restored.  In  the  first  instance  volition 
could  only  be  arrested  in  its  wayward  career  in  reference  to 
the  merely  external  point  of  poxseggion  /  and  to  make  it  feel 
the  importance  of  the  protection  of  the  State,  it  had  to  be  vio- 
lently clialodged  from  its  obtuseneas  and  impelled  by  necessity 
to  seen  union  and  a  social  condition.  Individuals  were 
therefore  obliged  to  consult  for  themselves  by  taking  re- 
fug-ewith  Individuals,  and  submitted  to  the  flutbority  <tt  oec* 
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tain  powerful  pereonB,  wbo  conatitutud  a  private  poBSGaaiou 
and  pereoDal  aoTereignty  out  of  that  authority  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Commonwealth.  As  queers  of  the 
Slate,  the  counts  did  not  meet  vrith  obedience  from  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  they  were  aa  little  deairoua  of 
it.  Only  for  themtelpes  did  they  covet  it.  They  assumed  to 
themseWeB  the  power  of  the  State,  and  made  the  authority 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  as  a  heneficium,  an  he- 
ritable posaesaion.  Aa  in  earlier  times  the  King  or  other 
magnatea  conferred  fiefs  on  their  vasaals  by  way  of  rewards, 
now,  coiiTeraely,  the  weaker  and  poorer  surrendered  their 
posaessiona  to  the  atroug,  for  tlie  aake  of  gaining  ef&oient 
protecEon.  They  committed  their  estates  to  a  Lord,  a  Con- 
TCnt,  an  Abbot,  a  Bishop  (feudum  ohlalum),  and  receired 
them  bn^k,  encumbered  with  feudal  obbgations  to  these  aii- 
periors.  Inatoail  at  izeeraeji  they  became  vassals— feudal 
dependants — and  their  posaeasion  a  ieneficium.  This  ia  the 
constitution  of  the  Feudal  System.  "  Feudum"  is  connected 
with  "Jides"  ;  the  fidelity  implied  in  this  case  ia  a  bond  ea- 
tablished  on  unjust  principles,  a  relation  that  does  indeed  con- 
template a  legitimate  object.butwhose  import  is  not  a  wliii  the 
less  injustice ;  for  the  fidelity  of  vasaala  is  not  an  obligation 
to  tie  Commonwealth,  but  a  private  one — if  so  facto  tlierefore 
subject  to  the  sway  of  chance,  caprice,  and  violence.  Univer- 
sal injustice,  univeraal  lawleasneas  is  reduced  to  a  syalem  of 
dependence  on  and  obligation  to  individuala,  so  that  the 
mere  formal  side  of  the  matter,  the  mere  fact  of  compact  con- 
stitutes its  sole  connection  with  the  principle  of  Itigbt  — 
Since  every  man  had  to  protect  himself,  the  martial  spirit, 
which  in  point  of  external  defence  aeemed  to  have  most 
ignominiously  vaniahed,  was  re-awakened  ;  for  torpidity 
was  roused  to  action  partly  by  extreme  ill-usage,  partly 
by  the  greed  and  ambition  of  individuala.  The  vdour  that 
now  manifested  itaelf,  was  displayed  not  on  behalf  of  tlie 
State,  but  of  private  interests.  In  every  district  annv  cas- 
tles i  fortreasea  were  erected,  and  that  for  tiie  defence  of 
Erivate  property,  and  with  a  view  to  plimder  and  tyranny. 
a  tho  way  just  mentioned,  the  pobtical  totality  wa« 
ignored  at  those  points  where  individual  authority  was  es- 
tablished,   among  wkicA    the  aeate  of  biahops  and   uob- 
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become  popular,  aud  ofte-r  a  IcDgtheiied  struggle  hud  triumpli- 
antty  eatabliihed  itself:— an  image,  a  picture,  though  sen* 
Buous,  still  appenls  rather  to  the  imagination ;  but  the  coarser 
natures  of  the  West  desired  something  more  immediate  as  the 
object  of  their  cont£mplation,  and  thus  arose  the  worahip  of 
reucs.  The  consequeuoe  was  a  formal  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  the  medieval  period  ;  every  pious  Chrietion  wished  to  be  in 
possession  of  such  sacred  earthly  remains.  Among  the  Saints 
the  chief  object  of  adorotion  was  the  Viryin  Mary.  She  ia 
certainly  the  beautiful  concept  of  pure  love — a  mother's  love; 
but  Spirit  and  Thought  stand  higher  than  even  thia ;  and  in 
the  worship  of  this  conception  that  of  Ood  in  Spirit  was  lost, 
and  Christ  himself  was  set  aside.  The  element  of  media- 
tion between  Ood  and  man  was  thus  apprehended  and  held 
08  something  external.  Thus  through  the  perversion  of 
the  principle  of  Freedom,  absolute  Slavery  became  the  es- 
tabbshed  law.  The  other  aspects  and  relations  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  Europe  during  this  period  flow  &om  this 
principle.  Knowledge,  comprehension  of  religious  doctrine, 
IB  something  of  which  Spirit  is  judged  incapable  ;  it  is  the 
exclusive  possession  of  a  cluBs,  which  has  to  determine  the 
True.  For  man  tuay  not  presume  to  etand  in  &  direct  rela- 
tion to  Ood ;  so  that,  aa  we  said  before,  if  he  would  apply 
to  Him,  he  needs  a  mediator — a  Saint.  This  view  imports 
the  denial  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  Human ; 
since  man,  as  such,  is  declared  incapable  of  recogoieing  the 
Divine  and  of  approaching  thereto.  And  while  humanity  is 
thus  separated  from  the  Supreme  Qood,  no  change  of  heart, 
as  such,  is  insisted  upon, — for  thia  would  suppose  that  ths 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human  is  to  he  found  in  man 
himself,  —but  the  terrors  of  Hell  are  exhibited  to  man  in  the 
most  terrible  colours,  to  induce  him  to  escape  from  them,  not 
by  moral  amendment,  but  in  virtue  of  something  external 
— tha  "  meant  qf  grace."  These,  however,  are  an  arcanum 
to  the  laity;  another — the  'Confessor,'  must  furnish  him  with 
them.  The  individual  has  to  confess— is  bound  to  expose  all 
the  particulars  of  his  life  and  conduct  to  the  view  of  the 
Confessor— and  then  is  informed  what  course  he  has  to  pursue 
to  attain  spiritual  safety.  Thus  the  Church  took  the  place 
of  Oonieienee ,-  it  put  men  in  leading  atrings  like  children^ 
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condition  through  the  Bubjugation  of  the  several  minor 
powers  under  the  Chief  of  tlie  State,  as  Buch.  Eeveraely, 
the  former  were  gradually  traaaformed  into  Principalities, 
[FurstenthUmer,]  and  became  united  with  the  Principality 
of  tlie  Chief;  thus  enabling  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
of  the  state  to  assert  itself.  While,  therefore,  the  bond  of 
political  unity  was  still  wanting,  the  several  aeigneuriea 
attained  their  development  independently. 

In  France  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  Kke  that  of  Clovia, 
became  eitinct  through  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigas  who 
represented  it.     Their  dominion  waa  finally  limited  to  the 

B;tty  sovereignty  of  Laon ;  and  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians, 
uke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  la,id  claim  to  the  crown  after 
tlie  death  of  Louis  V.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  powerful  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  France,  was  proclaimed 
king.  The  title  of  King,  however,  gave  him  no  real  power; 
his  authority  waa  based  on  his  territorial  possessions  alone. 
At  a  later  ^e,  through  purchase,  marriage,  and  the  dying 
out  of  families,  the  kings  became  possessed  of  many  feudsl 
domains;  aud  their  authority  was  frequently  invoked  as  a 
protection  against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.  The  royal 
authority  in  France  became  heritable  at  an  early  date,  be- 
cause the  fiefs  were  heritable ;  though  at  first  the  kings  took 
the  precaution  to  have  their  sons  crowned  during  their  life- 
time. France  waa  divided  into  many  aovereigntiea  7  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne,  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  the  Duchy  of 
Gascony,  the  Ktrldom  of  Toulouse,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
the  Earldom  of  Vermandoia  ;  Lorraine  too  had  belonged  to 
France  for  some  time.  Normandy  hod  been  ceded  to  the 
Normans  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  order  to  secure  a  tem- 
porary repose  from  their  incursions.  From  Normandy  Duke 
William  passed  over  into  England  and  conquered  it  in  the 
yenr  lOUC.  Here  he  introduced  a  fully  developed  feudal 
constitution, — a  network  which,  l/i  a  great  extent,  encom- 

CLsaes  England  even  at  the  prcfient  day.  And  thus  the 
ukes  of  Normandy  confronted  the  comparatively  feeble 
Kings  of  France  with  a  power  of  no  inconsiderable  preten- 
sions,—  Germany  waa  composed  of  the  great  duchies  of  Sai- 
ony,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Carinthia,  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  the 
Morgrariate  of  Thurinsia,  &e.  with  several  bishoprics  and 
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subjectivity  involving  unity,  but  only  a  subjectivity  oondi* 
tioued  by  a  careless  superficial  self-seeking.  Thus  that  con- 
Btitution  waa  destitute  of  any  firm  bond  ;  it  had  no  objective 
support  in  subjectivity  ;  for  in  fact  no  constitution  waa  aa 
yet  possible. 

Tliis  leads  us  to  tlie  Second  Eeaelitm— thtit  of  individaola 
Against  the  authority  of  law.  The  capacityof  appreciating  legal 
~brder  and  the  common  weal  is  altogether  absent,  has  no  vital 
Biistenee  in  the  peoples  themselves.  The  duties  of  every  free 
citizen,  the  authority  of  the  judge  to  give  judicial  decisioiiBi 
thntofthecountof  a  province  to  hold  his  court,  and  intarrali 
in  the  laws  as  such,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  valid  now  that 
the  strong  hand  from  above  ceases  to  hold  the  reins  of  sove- 
reignty. The  brilliant  administration  of  Charlemagne  hod  vod* 
iahed  without  leaving  a  trace,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
was  the  general  defeucelessneBa  of  individuals.  The  need  oi 
protection  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  some  degree  in  every  weU-orga* 
sized  state  :  each  citizen  knows  bis  rights  and  also  knows  that 
for  the  security  of  posseBsion  the  social  state  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, Borbariana  have  not  yet  attained  this  sense  of  need 
—  the  want  of  protection  from  othera.  They  look  upon  it  &h  a 
limitation  of  their  freedom  if  their  rights  must  be  guaranteed 
them  by  othera.  Thus,  therefore,  the  impulse  towards  a  firm 
organization  did  not  exist:  men  must  first  be  placed  in  a 
deteneelesB  condition,  before  they  were  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  organization  of  a  State.  The  political  edifice  had 
to  "be  reconstructed  from  the  very  foundations.  The  com> 
monwealth  as  then  organized  had  no  vitality  or  firmuesa  at 
all  either  in  itself  or  iu  the  minda  of  the  people  ;  and  its 
weakness  mauifested  itself  iu  the  fact  that  it  was  unable  to 
give  protection  to  its  individual  members.  As  observed 
above,  the  idea  of  duty  waa  not  present  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Germans  ;  it  liad  to  be  restored.  In  the  first  instance  volition 
could  oaly  be  arrested  in  its  wayward  career  in  reference  to 
the  merely  external  point  of  posseggioit ;  and  to  make  it  feel 
the  importanceof  the  protection  of  the  State,  it  had  to  be  vio- 
lently dislodged  from  its  obtuaeness  and  impelled  by  necessity 
to  seeK  union  and  a  social  condition.  Indi\iduala  were 
therefore  obliged  to  consult  for  themselves  by  taking  re- 
fuge with  Individuals,  and  submitted  to  the  authori^ 
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lain  powerful  perBona,  wbo  constituted  a  private  posHeamoa 
*nd  personal  sovereignty  out  of  that  autliority  wbich  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Commonwealtli,  Aa  officers  of  the 
Slate,  the  counta  did  not  meet  with  obedience  from  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  they  were  as  little  desirous  of 
it.  Only  for  tkemteltea  did  they  eoyet  it.  They  assumed  to 
themseWea  the  power  of  the  State,  and  made  the  authority 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  as  a  heneficium,  an  he- 
ritable possession.  Aa  in  earlier  times  the  King  or  other 
maguatea  conferred  fiefs  on  their  vassals  by  way  of  rewards, 
now,  conversely,  the  weaker  and  poorer  surrendered  their 
possessionB  to  the  strong,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  efficient 
protection.  They  commftfed  their  estates  to  a  Lord,  a  Con- 
rent,  an  Abbot,  a  Bishop  (feudwm  ohlatvm),  and  received 
them  back,  encumbered  with  feudal  obligations  to  these  au- 
periors.  Instead-isf  JcecmeB  they  became  vassals — feudal 
dependants — and  their  poBsesBion  a  heneficium.  This  is  the 
constitution  of  the  Feudal  System.  "  Feudum"  h  connected 
with  "fidet"  ;  the  fidelity  implied  in  this  case  is  a  bond  es- 
tablished on  unjust  principles,  a  relation  that  does  indeed  con- 
template a  legitimate  object,  but  whose  import  is  not  a  wliiL  the 
lesi  injustice ;  for  the  fidelity  of  vasBals  is  not  nn  obligation 
to  tte  Commonwealth,  but  a  private  one — ipsofaeto  therefore 
subject  to  the  sway  of  chance,  caprice,  and  violence.  Univei'- 
sal  mjustice,  universal  lawlessneaa  ia  reduced  to  a  system  of 
dependence  on  and  obligation  to  individuals,  so  that  the 
mere  formal  aide  of  the  matter,  the  mere  fact  of  compact  con- 
stitutea  its  sole  connection  with  the  principle  of  Eight. — 
Since  every  man  had  to  protect  himself,  the  martial  spirit, 
which  in  point  of  eiternal  defence  seemed  to  have  most 
ignominiously  vanished,  was  re-awakened  ;  for  torpidity 
was  roused  to  action  partly  by  eitreme  ill-usage,  partly 
by  the  greed  and  ambition  of  individuals.  The  valour  that 
now  maoifeated  itself  waa  displnyed  not  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  but  of  private  intereata.  In  every  distnct  arose  oas- 
tlea  i  fortreases  were  erected,  and  that  for  the  defence  of 
private  property,  and  with  a  view  to  plunder  and  tyranny. 
In  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  political  totality  wR» 
ignored  at  those  points  where  individual  authority  was  es- 
tablished, among  which  the  seats  of  bishops  and  ucta- 
2  c 
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German  Honour  in  the  Middle  Ages  has  become  a  proTerb! 
but  examined  more  closely  as  History  exhibits  it  we  find  it 
a  veritable  Punica  fidew  or  Orieca_fidea  ;  for  the  princes  and 
vassals  of  the  Emperor  are  true  and  hoDourable  only  to  their 
BelfiBh  aims,  individual  advantage  and  passiona,  but  utterly 
untrue  to  the  Emjare  and  the  Emperor ;  because  in  "  Fide- 
lity" in  the  abstract,  their  subjective  caprice  receives  a 
eanctiou,  and  t))e  State  is  not  organized  as  a  moral  totality. 
A  tkini  contradiction  presents  itself  in  the  character  of  in- 
dividuals, eshibiting,  aa  they  do  on  the  one  hand,  pi^^ — 
religious  devotion,  the  most  beautiful  in  outward  aspect, 
and  springing  from  the  very  depths  of  sincerity— and  on  the 
other  hand  a  barbarous  deficiency  in  point  of  intelligence 
and  will.  We  find  an  acquaintance  with  abstract  Truth, 
and  yet  the  most  uncultured,  the  rudest  ideas  of  the  Secu- 
lar and  the  Spiritual  :  a  truculent  delirium  of  passion 
and  yet  a  Chrietjan  sanctity  which  renounces  ali  that  is 
worliuy,  and  devotes  itself  entirely  to  holiness.  So  self- 
contradict  ory,  so  deceptive  is  this  mediaDval  period  ;  and  the 
polemical  zeal  with  which  its  eicellence  is  contended  for,  is 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  our  times.  Primitive  barbariam, 
rudeness  of  maimers,  and  childish  fanCy  are  not  revolting ; 
they  simply  eicite  our  pity.  But  the  highest  purity  of  soul 
defiled  by  the  most  horrible  barbarity;  the  Truth,  of  which 
a  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  degraded  to  a  mere  tool  by 
falsehood  and  self.aeeking ;  that  which  is  moat  irrational, 
coarse  and  vile,  established  and  strengthened  by  the  religious 
sentiment, — tbia  is  the  most  disgusting  and  revolting  spec- 
tacle that  was  ever  witnessed,  and  which  only  Philosophy 
can  comprehend  and  ao  justify.  For  auch  an  antithesis 
must  arise  in  man's  consciousness  of  the  Holy  while  this 
consciouanesB  still  remains  primitive  and  immediate  ;  and  the 
profounder  the  truth  to  which  Spirit  comes  into  an  implicit 
relation, — while  it  has  not  yet  become  aware  of  its  own 
presence  in  that  profound  truth,— so  much  the  more  alien  ia 
it  to  itself  in  this  its  unknown  form  :  but  only  aa  the  result 
of  this  alienation  does  it  attain  ita  true  harmonization. 

We  have  then  contemplated  the  Church  as  the  reaction  of 
the  Spiritual  against  the  secular  life  of  the  time  ;  but  this  re- 
action  ia  ao  conditioned,  that  it  only  subjects  to  itself  that 
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Condition  through  the  eubjugation  of  the  several  minor 
powerH  under  the  Chief  of  the  State,  as  such,  Eeveraely, 
the  former  were  gradually  transfornied  into  Prinoipalitiea, 
[FuretenthUmer,]  and  became  united  with  the  Principality 
of  tlie  Chief;  thus  enabling  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
of  the  state  to  assert  itself.  "While,  therefore,  the  bond  of 
political  unity  waa  still  wanting,  the  several  aeigneuriea 
attained  their  development  independently. 

In  France  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  Kke  that  of  Clovia, 
became  eitinct  through  the  weakness  of  the  soTereigne  who 
represented  it.     Their  dominion  waa  finally  limited  to  the 

B^tty  sovereignty  of  Laon ;  and  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians, 
uke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  Louis  V.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  powerful  Hugli  Capet,  Duke  of  France,  waa  proclaimed 
king.  The  title  of  King,  however,  gave  him  no  real  power; 
his  authority  was  based  on  his  territorial  posBesaiona  alone. 
At  a  later  lUte,  through  purchase,  marriage,  and  the  dying 
out  of  families,  the  kings  became  posseseed  of  many  feudal 
domains;  and  their  authority  vras  frequently  invoked  oa  a 
protection  against  the  oppreasiona  of  the  noblea.  The  royal 
authority  in  Franoe  became  heritable  at  an  early  date,  oe- 
cauae  the  fief's  were  heritable  ( though  at  first  the  kings  took 
the  precaution  to  have  their  sons  crowned  during  their  life- 
time. France  was  divided  into  many  sorereigntiea ;  the 
Duchy  of  Guieune,  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  the  Duchy  of 
Uaacony,  the  Earldom  of  Toulouae,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
the  Earldom  of  Vermandoia  ;  Lorraine  too  had  belonged  to 
France  for  some  time.  Normandy  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Kormans  by  the  kinga  of  France,  in  order  to  secure  a  tem- 
porary repose  irom  their  incursions.  Prom  Normandy  Duke 
William  pasaed  over  into  England  and  conquered  it  in  the 
yenr  1066.  Here  he  introducod  a  fully  deveioped  feiidal 
constitution, — a  network  which.  In  a  great  exteut,  encom- 

CiBses  England  even  at  the  prcjrent  day.  And  thua  the 
ukes  of  Normandv  confronted  the  comparatively  feeble 
Kings  of  France  with  a  power  of  no  inconsiderable  preten- 
Biona. —  Germany  waa  composed  of  the  great  duchiea  of  Sai- 
ony,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Carinthia,  IJorraine  and  Burgundy,  the 
Margraviate  of  Thuringia,  Ac,  with  aeveral  biahopricB  and 
2b2. 
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BucL  centres  of  aatety  Trere  castles  [Burgen],  churches  And 
monasteries,  round  which  were  collected  those  who  needed 
protection.  Theae  now  became  burghers  [BiirgerJ,  and 
entered  into  a  cliental  relation  to  the  lords  of  such  castles  or 
to  monastic  bodies.  Thus  a  firmly  estAbliahed  community 
was  formed  in  many  places.  Many  cities  and  fortified  places 
[Castelle]  still  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
in  Oermuny  on  the  Bhiue,  which  dated  their  existence  &OTn 
the  ancient  Boraan  times,  and  which  originally  possessed 
municipal  rights,  but  subsequently  lost  them  under  the  rule 
of  feudal  governors  [Vogtej.  The  citizens  like  their  rural 
neighbours  had  been  reduced  to  vassalage. 

The  principle  of  free  possession  how^ever  began  to  develop 
itself  &om  the  prgteetive  relation  of  feudal  protection  ;  i.e. 
freedom  originated  in  its  direet  contrary.  The  feudal  tordq 
or  great  barons  enjoyed,  properly  Bpeakino;,  no  free  or  ab- 
solute possession,  any  more  than  their  dependents  ;  they 
had  unlimited  power  over  the  latter,  but  at  the  same  tima 
they  also  were  vassals  of  princes  higher  and  mightier  than 
themBelvea,  and  to  whom  they  were  under  engngementa— 
which,  it  must  be  coufessed,  they  did  not  fultil  except  undei 
compulaion.  The  ancient  GterniaaB  bad  known  of  none 
other  than  free  possession ;  but  this  principle  had  bee:^ 
perverted  into  its  complete  opposite,  and  now  for  ths 
first  time  we  behold  tne  few  feeble  commencements  of 
a  reviving  sense  of  freedggi.  Individuals  brought  into  closet 
relation  oy  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  formed  among 
themselves  a  kind  of  union,  confederation,  or  eotyaroHfi. 
They  agreed  to  be  and  to  perform  on  tbelx  oi*TrhehaffThat 
—  wliich  they  had  previously  been  and  performed  in  the  service 
of  their  feudal  lord  alone.  Their  nrst  united  undertaking 
was  the  erection  of  a  tower  in  which  a  bell  waa  au^ 
pended :  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
rendezvous,  and  the  ob^t  of  the  union  thus  appointed 
waa  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  militia.  This  is  followed 
by  the  institution  of  a  municipal  government,  consisting 
or  magistrates,  jurors,  consuls,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
common  treasury,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  tolls,  &c 
Trenches  are  dug  and  walls  built  for  the  common  do- 
fence,  and  the  citizens  are  forbidden  to  erect  fortreasei 
£}r  themselves  individually.    In  such  a  community,  b»affl 


crafts,  as  distiriguiahed  from  agriculture,  find  their  proper 
borne.  Artizana  neceasarily  soon  attained  u  superior  po- 
Bilion  to  that  of  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  for  the  latter 
were  forcibly  driven  to  work ;  the  former  displayed  actirity 
really  their  own,  and  a  corresponding  diligence  and  in- 
terest in  the  results  of  theic  iaibours.  Formerly  ajtizans 
had  been  obliged  to  get  permission  from  their  liege  lords 
to  seU  their  work,  and  thus  earn  aomething  for  themselves  : 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  t!iem  a  certain  sum  for  this 
privilege  of  market,  beaidea  contributing  a  portion  of  their 
gains  to  the  baronial  exchequer.  Those  who  had  houees 
of  their  own  were  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  quit- 
rent  'for  them;  on  all  thiit  was  imported  and  exported, 
the  nobility  imposed  large  tolls,  and  for  the  aecurity 
afforded  to  travellers  they  eiacted  safe-conduct  money. 
When  at  a  later  date  these  com munitiea  became  stronger, 
all  such  feudal  rights  were  purchased  from  the  nobles, 
or  the  cession  of  them  corapulaorily  eitorted :  by  degreea 
the  towns  secured  an  independent  jarisdictiou  and  like- 
wise freed  themselves  from  all  taxes,  tolls  and  rents.  The 
burden  which  continued  the  longest  was  the  obligation 
the  towDB  were  under  to  make  provision  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  whole  retinue  during  his  stay  within  their  pre- 
cincts, as  also  for  seigneurs  of  inferior  rank  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  trading  claas  subsequently  di- 
vided itself  into  guilds,  to  each  of  which  were  attached  par- 
ticular rights  and  obligations.  The  factions  to  which 
episcopal  elections  and  other  contingencies  gave  rise,  very 
oiten  promoted  the  attainment  by  the  towns  of  the  rights 
above-mentioned.  As  it  mould  not  unfrequently  happen 
that  two  rival  bishops  were  elected  to  tlie  same  see,  each 
one  sought  to  draw  the  citizens  into  hia  own  interest, 
by  granting  them  privileges  and  ireeing  them  from  bur- 
dena.  Subsequeutiy  arose  many  feuds  with  the  clergy, 
the  bishops  and  abbots.  In  some  towns  they  maintained 
their  position  as  lords  of  the  municipality ;  in  utiiers  the 
citizens  got  the  upper  hand,  and  obtained  their  freedom. 
Thus,  e.g.  Cologne  threw  off  the  yoke  of  its  bishop ;  May- 
enee  on  the  other  hand  remained  subject.  By  degrees  cities 
;  republii:a :  '&x'=t  and  foremost  in 
2n 
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Italy,  tlipn  in  the  Netherlands,  Ger 
They  soon  come  to  occupy  a  peculinr  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  noUUttf.  The  latter  united  itself  with  the 
corporations  of  the  towns,  and  constituted  as  e.g.  in  Beme, 
B  pnrticiilar  guild.  It  soon  asaumed  special  powere  in 
the  corporations  of  the  towns  and  attained  a  dominant 
position ;  but  the  citizens  resisted  the  usurpation  and 
secured  the  government  to  themselvea.  The  rich  citizens 
(popiilua  cmsBus)  now  excluded  the  nobilitv  from  power. 
But  in  the  same  way  as  the  party  of  the  nobility  was  divi- 
ded into  factions— especially  those  of  Ghibellines  and  Quel&, 
of  which  the  former  favoured  the  Emperor,  the  latter  the 
Pope — that  of  the  citizens  also  was  rent  in  sunder  by  in- 
testine strife.  Tlie  victorious  faction  was  oceustonied  to 
exclude  its  vanquished  opponents  from  power.  The 
patrician  nobility  which  supplanted  the  feucUl  aristoerai^, 
deprived  the  common  people  of  all  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  state,  and  thus  proved  itself  no  lees  oppressive  than 
the  original  noblesse.  The  history  of  the  cities  presents 
us  with  a  continual  change  of  constitutions,  according  as 
one  party  among  the  citizens  or  the  other — this  faction  or 
that,  got  the  upper  hand.  Originally  a  Releot  body  of  citizens 
chose  the  inagistratea ;  but  ae  in  such  elections  the  victorious 
faction  always  had  the  greatest  influence,  no  other  means  of 
securing  impartiol  functionaries  was  left,  but  the  election  of 
foreigners  to  the  office  of  judge  and  podhla.  It  also  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  cities  chose  foreign  princes  as 
supreme  seigneurs,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  stffnoria. 
But  all  these  arrangements  were  only  of  short  continuance ; 
the  princes  soon  misused  their  sovereignty  to  promote 
their  own  ambitious  designs  and  to  gratify  their  pasaions, 
and  in  a  few  years  were  once  more  deprived  oftlieir  bu- 
jiremacy.  —  Thus  the  history  of  these  cities  presenta  on 
the  one  hand,  in  individual  characters  marked  by  tlie  most 
terrible  or  the  most  admirable  features,  an  astonishingly 
interesting  picture ;  on  the  other  hand  it  repels  us  hy 
assuming,  as  it  unavoidably  does,  the  aspect  of  mere  chro- 
nicles. In  contemplating  the  restless  and  ever-varying  im- 
pulses that  agitate  the  very  heart  of  these  cities  and  the 
continual  struggles  of  factions,  we  are   aatonished  to  mc 
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on  the  otter  side  in dustrj^— commerce  by  land  and  b 
in  the  liigheet  degree  prosperous.  It  ia  the  same  principlii 
of  lively  vigour,  which,  iiouriahed  by  the  internal  excitement 
in  question,  produces  this  phenomeuon. 

We  have  contemplated  the  Church,  which  eitended  its 
power  over  all  the  sovereignties  of  the  time,  imd  the  Cities, 
where  a  social  organiiation  on  a  "basie  of  Bight  was  first  re- 
suscitated, as  powers  reacting  against  the  authority  of  princes 
and  feudal  lords.  Against  these  two  rising  powers,  there 
followed  a  reactionary  movement  of  princely  authority  ;  the 
Emperor  now  enters  on  a  struggle  with  the  Pope  and  the 
cities.  The  Empeior  is  recognized  as  the  apex  of  Christian, 
i.e.  secular  power,  the  Pope  on  the  other  hand  as  that  of 
Ecclesiaatical  power,  which  had  now  however  become  as  de- 
cidedly a  secular  dominion.  In  theory,  it  was  not  disputed 
that  the  Bonian  Emperor  was  the  Head  of  Chriatendotn, — 
that  he  possessed  the  dotniniuni  mundi,—th&t  since  all  Chris- 
tian states  belonged  t«  the  Bomaa  Empire,  their  prmce:^ 
owed  him  allegiance  in  all  reasonable  and  equitable  requirc- 
tnenta.  However  satis&ed  the  emperors  themselves  might  be 
of  the  validity  of  this  claim,  they  had  too  much  good  eenae  to 
attempt  aerioutily  to  enforce  it :  but  the  empty  title  of  Bomaii 
Emperor  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  esert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  acquire  and  maintain  it  in  Italy. 
The  Otbos  especiaUj  cherished  the  idea  of  the  continuatioJi 
of  the  old  Kumaa  empire,  and  were  ever  and  anon  summoning 
the  German  princes  to  join  them  in  an  expedition  to  Borne 
with  a  view  to  coronation  there  ; — an  undertaking  in  which 
they  were  often  deserted  by  them  and  bad  to  undergo  the 
shame  of  a  retreat.  Equal  disappointment  was  experienced 
by  those  Italians  who  hoped  for  deliverance  at  the  bands  of 
the  Emperor  from  the  ochlocracy  that  domineered  over  the 
cities,  OS  from  the  violence  of  the  feudal  nobility  in  the 
country  at  large.  The  Italian  princes  who- had  invoked  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  had  promised  him  aid  in  astterC^ 
ing  his  claims,  drew  back  and  iei't  him  in  the  lurch ;  and 
those  who  bod  previously  expected  solvation  for  their  coun- 
try, then  broke  out  into  bitter  complaints  that  their  beau- 
tiful country  was  devastated  by  barbarians,  their  superior 
civilization  tri>iiden  under  foot,  nud  that  right  and  liberty, 
deaerted  by  the  Empei'or,  must  al^io  perish.  £Bpeciiill« 
2i)2 
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touching  nnd  deep  are  the  tamentatiDus  and  reproocbef 
Dante  addresses  to  the  Emperors. 

The  second  complication  with  Italy  waa  that  stni^Ie  vrhich 
contemporaneously  with  the  former  was  sustained  chiefljr  bj 
the  great  Swabians— the  house  of  Hohmgtaufen — and  wbosa 
object  waa  to  bring  back  the  secular  power  of  the  Church, 
u'tiich  had  become  independent,  to  its  original  dependecca 
on  the  state.  The  Papal  See  was  also  a  secular  power  and 
sovereignty,  and  the  Emperor  asserted  the  superior  preroga- 
I  ive  of  chooMng  the  Pope  and  investing  bim  with  his  seculap 
sovereignty.  It  was  these  rights  of  the  State  for  which  the 
Emperors  contended.  But  to  that  secular  power  which  tbej 
withstood,  they  were  at  the  same  time  subject,  in  virtue  of 
ita  spiritual  pretensione  :  thus  the  contest  was  an  internun- 
able  contradiction.  Contradictory  as  the  varying  phases  of 
the  contest,  in  which  reconciliation  waa  ever  alternating  with 
renewed  hostilities,  was  also  the  instrumentality  employed 
in  the  atni^le.  For  tbe  power  with  which  the  Bmperora 
made  head  against  their  enemy— tbe  princes,  their  servants 
and  subjects,  were  divided  in  their  own  minda,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  allegiance  to  the 
Eiuperor  and  to  his  enemy  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
thief  interest  of  the  princes  lay  in  that  ver>-  assumption  of 
independence  in  reference  to  the  State,  against  which  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Papal  See  the  Emperor  waa  contending  j  so 
that  they  were  wiUing  to  stand  by  tbe  Emperor  in  cases  where 
the  empty  dignity  of  the  imperial  crown  was  impugned,  or  on 
some  particular  occasioua, — e.g.  in  a  contest  with  the  cities, 
— but  abandoned  him  when  he  aimed  at  seriously  asserting 
his  authority  against  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  or 
against  other  princes. 

Aa,  on  the  one  hand,  the  German  emperors  sought  to 
realize  their  title  in  Italy,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Italy  had  tta 
poUtical  centre  in  Germany.  The  interest  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  thus  linked  together,  and  neither  could  gain  poli- 
tical consolidation  within  itself.  In  the  brilliant  period  of 
the  Hohenetaufen  dynasty,  individuals  of  commanding  cha- 
racter sustained  the  dignity  of  the  throne ; — aovereigoa  like 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  iu  whom  tbe  imperial  power  mani- 
fested itself  in  its  greatest  majesty,  and  who  by  his  personal 
qualities  succeeded  in  attaching  the  subjt'Ct  princes  to  his 
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interests.  Tet  brilliant  as  the  history  of  tlie  Hohenetaufen 
dynasty  may  appear,  and  stirring  as  might  have  been  the 
contest  witli  the  Cliurch,  the  former  presents  on  the  whole 
nothing  more  than  the  tragedy  of  this  house  itself,  and  the 
latter  had  no  important  result  in  the  sphere  of  Spirit.  The 
cities  were  indeed  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  imperial 
authority,  and  their  deputies  swore  to  observe  the  decisions 
of  the  Honcflliaa  Diet ;  but  they  kept  their  word  no  longer 
tbaa  they  were  compeUed  to  do  so.  Their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion depended  eiolusively  on  the  direct  consciousness  of  a 
superior  power  ready  to  enforce  it.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Emperor  Frederick  t.  asked  the  deputies  of  the  cities  whether 
tbey  had  not  sworn  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  they  answer- 
ed :  "  Tea,  but  not  that  we  would  observe  them."  The  re- 
sult was  that  Frederick  I,  at  the  Peace  of  Constance  (11 83) 
was  obliged  to  concede  to  them  a  virtual  independence ;  al- 
though he  appended  the  Btipuktion,  that  in  this  concession 
their  feudal  obligations  to  the  German  Empire  were  under- 
stood to  be  reserved.  The  contest  between  the  Emperora 
and  the  Popes  regarding  investitures  was  settled  at  the  close 
of  1122  by  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II.  on  these  terms : 
the  Emperor  was  to  invest  with  the  Bceptre ;  the  Pope  with 
the  ring  and  crosier ;  the  chapter  were  to  elect  the  Bishops 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  or  of  imperial  commissioners ; 
then  the  Emperor  was  to  invest  the  Bishop  as  a  secular  feu- 
datory with  the  lempornlia,  while  the  ecclesiastical  investiture 
was  reserved  for  the  Pope.  Thus  the  protracted  contest 
between  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers  was  at  length  set 
Kt  rest. 


CHAPTES  11. 

THE    CRUSADES. 

The  Church  gained  the  victory  in  the  struggle  referred  to 
in  the  pre\ious  chapter;  and  in  this  way  secured  as  decided 
a  supremacy  in  Germany,  as  she  did  in  the  other  states  of 
Europe  bv  a  calmer  process.  8be  made  herself  mistress  of 
■Jl  the  relations  of  lite,  and  of  science  aud  art;  and  she  hob 
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the  pcrmuDcut  repository  of  spiritual  treasures.  Tet  not 
withstanding  this  full  and  complete  development  of  ecclesiaa 
tieal  litie,  wo  liad  n  deficiency  aud  consequent  craving  moui 
feating  itself  in  Christendom,  and  which  drove  it  out  of  itaell 
To  understand  tliis  want,  we  must  revert  to  the  nature  o 
the  Chriatian  religioa  itself,  and  particularly  to  that  aspeei 
if  it  by  which  it  has  a  footing  in  the  Present  iu  the  con- 
dciousneas  of  its  votaries. 

The  objective  doctriuea  of  Christianity  hod  been  already  hc 

finnly  settled  by  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  that  neitbei 

the  mediffival  uor  any  other  philosophy  could  develope  then 

further,  eicept  in  the  way  of  exalting  them  intellectually,  at 

that  they  might  be  satisfactory  as  presenting  the  Jbrm  id 

Thought.     And  one  eesential  point  in  this  doctrine  was  tbe 

recognition  of  the  Divine  Nature  aa  not  in  any  sense  an 

other-world  eiistence    [ein  Jenseits],  but  aa  iu  unity  with 

Human  Nature  in  the  Present  and  Actual.  But  this  Presence 

is  at  the  same  time  esclusirely  Spiritual  Presence.     Chnat 

aa  a  particular  human  personality  has  left  tbe  world ;  his 

temporal  exiateuce  is  only  a  past  one — i.e.,  it  exists  only  in 

mental  conception.  And  since  the  Divine  exiatence  on  earth 

is  essentially  of  a  spiritual  character,  it  cannot  appear  in  the 

form  of  a  Dalai-Lama.    The  Pope,  however  high  his  position 

as  Head  of  Chriatendom  and  vicar  of  Christ,  calla  himsell 

only  the  Servant  of  Servants.     How  then  did  the  Church 

realize  Christ  as  ade^finite  and  present  existence  f     The  prin- 

.(  cipal  form  of  this  realiEation  was,  as  remarked  above,  tha 

n  Holy  Supper,  in  tbe  form  it  presented  as  the  Mass :  in  this 

the  Life,  Suffering,  aud  Death  of  the  actual  Christ  was 

verily  present,  aa  an  eternal  and  daily  repeated  sacrifice. 

Christ  appears  aa  a  definite  and  present   existence   in  a 

senauous  torm  as  tlio  Sosl,  consecrated  by  the  Priest ;  eo 

far  all  is  satiafactory :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  Church,  the 

Spirit  of  Chriat,  that  attaiua  in  thia  ordinance  direct  and  full 

assurance.     But  the  most  prominent  feature  in  this  eacrs- 

. ,  ment  is,  that  the  proceas  by  which  Deity  ia  manifested,  ia 

U  conilitioned  by  the  limitations  of  particularity — that  tho 

^^_^  Host,  thia  Thiiiff,  is  set  up  to  be  adored  as  God.      Tlie 

^^■|^^        Cliurch  then  might  have  been  able  to  content  itself  vrith  this 

^^^^^■A       sensuouB  preaence  of  Deity ;  Hit  when  it  is  once  granted 

^^^^H  that  Ood  eiista  in  external  plienomenal  preseuce,  thia  ex- 

[ > = 
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ternal  manifeatation  immcdiafely  becomes  infinitely  varied  j 
for  the  need  of  this  presence  is  infinite,  Tliua  innumerable 
instances  will  occur  in  the  eiperience  of  the  Church,  in 
which  Cbriat  has  nppeared  to  one  and  another,  in  various 
places  ;  and  atill  more  frequentlj  hia  divine  Mother,  who  as 
standing  nearer  to  bumanity,  is  n  second  mediator  between 
the  Mediator  and  man  (the  miracle-working  images  of  the 
Virgin  are  in  their  way  Hosts,  since  they  supply  a  benign 
and  gracious  preaence  of  G!od).  In  all  places,  therefore, 
there  will  occur  manifestations  of  the  Heavenly,  iu  specially 
graciouB  appearances,  the  atigniata  of  Christ's  Passion,  &c. ; 
and  the  Divine  will  be  i%aluted  in  mircclet  as  detached  and 
isolated  pbenomeaa.  In  the  period  in  question  the  Church 
presents  tbe  aspect  of  a  world  of  miracle ;  to  the  community 
of  devout  and  pious  persona  natural  existence  baa  utterly 
lost  its  stability  and  certainty:  rather,  absolute  certainty 
baa  turned  against  it,  and  the  Divine  is  not  conceived  of 
by  Christendom  under  conditions  of  universaiity  as  the  law 
and  nature  of  Spirit,  but  reveals  itself  iji. isolated  and  de- 
tjrhrrl  phsn-tiiitnUi  in  which  the  rational  form  of  existence 
is  utterly  perverted. 

In  this  complete  development  of  the  Church,  «w  may  find 
a  deficiency:  but  what  can  be  felt  as  a  want  by  it?  What 
compels  it,  in  this  state  of  perfect  satisfaction  and  eojoy- 
nient,  to  wish  for  something  else  within  the  limits  of  ita  own 
principles— without  apostatizing  from  itself?  Those  mira- 
culous images,  places,  and  times,  are  only  isolated  points, 
momentary  appearances, — are  not  an  embodiment  of  Deity, 
not  of  tbe  highest  and  absolute  kind,  Tbe  Host,  the  supreme 
manifestation,  is  to  be  found  indeed  in  innumerable  churches; 
Christ  is  therein  transubstantiated  to  a  preseut  and  parti- 
cular existence:  hut  this  itsrlf  is  of  a  vague  and  general 
character;  it  is  not  hia  actual  and  very  presence  as  particu- 
larized in  Space.  That  presence  has  passed  away,  as  regards 
time ;  but  as  spatial  and  as  concrete  in  space  it  has  a  mundane 

fermanence  in  this  particular  spot,  this  particular  village,  &c, 
t  is  then  this  mundane  ejListence_£jp  i^lestine]  which 
Cbristeudom  desiderates,  whfch  it  is  res^ved  onattaiuing. 
Pilgrims  in  crowds  had  indeed  been  able  to  enjoy  it ;  but 
the  approach  to  the  hallowed  localities  ia  in  the  hands  of  tha 
Infidels,  and  it  ia  a  reproach  to  Christendom  that  tbe  Holy 
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Places  aud  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  in  particular  are  not  ft 
poB>«BBioD  of  the  Church.  In  this  feeling  Cbristendom  VM 
united  ;  consequently  the  Oriuadea  were  undertaken,  nhoae 
object  waa  not  the  furtherance  of  anj  special  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  seyeral  states  that  engaged  in  them,  but 
simjily  and  solely  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Laud. 
{^  'J  he  West  once  more  sallied  forth  in  hostile  array  ngainat 
'fee  East.  As  in  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  agiunst  Ttoy, 
BO  here,  the  invading  hosts  were  entirely  composed  of  inde- 
pendent feudal  lords  and  knights ;  though  they  were  not 
uuited  under  a  real  individuality,  as  were  the  Greeks  under 
Agamemnon  or  Alexander.  Chriatendom,  on  the  contrary, 
waa  engaged  in  an  undertaking  whoae~object  was  the  securing 
'^  of  the  definite  and  present  existence  [of  Tfeify] — tlie  Ival 
culmination  of  Individuality.  This  object  impelled  the  "West 
against  the  East,  and  this  is  the  eaaeutial  interest  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  first  and  immediate  commencement  of  the  Cruaadea 
waa  made  in  the  West  itself.  Many  thousands  of  Jews  were 
massacred,  and  their  property  seized  ;  and  after  this  terrible 
prelude  Christeadom  began  its  march.  The  monk,  Peter 
the  Hermit  of  Amiens,  led  the  way  with  an  immense  troop 
of  rabble.  Thia  host  passed  in  the  greatest  disorder  through 
Hungary,  and  robbed  and  plundered  aa  they  went ;  but  their 
numbersdwindledaway.and  only  afew reached  Constantinople. 
For  rational  considerations  were  out  of  the  question;  thenuiaa 
ofthora  believed  that  God  would  be  their  immediate  guide  and 
protector.  The  most  striking  proof  that  enthusiasm  almost 
robbed  the  nations  of  Europe  of  their  senses,  is  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  at  a  later  time  troops  of  children  ran  away  from 
their  parenta,  and  went  to  Marseilles,  there  to  take  sliip  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Few  reached  it ;  the  rest  were  sold  by  the 
merchants  to  the  Saracena  aa  slaves. 

At  last,  witti  much  trouble  and  immense  loss,  more  regular 
armies  attained  the  deaired  object ;  they  beheld  themselves 
in  possesaion  of  ail  the  Holy  Placea  of  note — -Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane,  Golgotha,  and  even  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  In 
the  whole  expedition, — in  all  the  acta  of  the  Christiana, — 
appeared  that  enormoua  contrast  (a  feature  characteristic  of 
the  age)— the  transition  on  the  part  of  the  Crusading  host 
from  the  greatest  exceeaea  and  outrages  tt  the  profoundest 
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contrition  and  humiliation.  Still  dripping  with  the  blcKtd  ot 
the  slaughtered  inhahitants  of  JeruBalem,  the  Christians  fell 
down  on  their  faces  at  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer,  and  di- 
rected their  fervent  supplicfltiona  to  him. 

Thus  did  Christendom  come  into  the  possession  of  its 
highest  good.  Jerusalem  was  made  a  kingdom,  and  the 
entire  feudal  system  was  introduced  there — a  constitution 
which,  in  preseDce  of  the  Saracens,  was  certainly  the  worst 
that  could  be  adopted.  Another  crusade  in  the  year  1204 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Conatantinople  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Latin  Empire  there.  Christendom,  therefore, 
had  appeased  its  reUgtoua  craving ;  it  could  now  veritably 
walk  unobstructed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour.  Whole 
shiploads  of  earth  were  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
Europe.  Of  Clirist  himself  no  corporeal  relics  could  be 
obtained,  for  he  was  arisen  :  the  Sacred  Handkerchief,  the 
Cross,  and  lastly  the  Sepulchre,  were  the  most  venerated 
memorials.  But  in  the  Grave  ia  found  the  real  point  of 
retroversion ;  it  is  in  the  grave  that  all  the  vanity  of  the 
Sensuous  perishes.  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the  vanity  of 
[the  eherisned]  opinion  passes  away  [the  fancies  by  which 
the  substance  of  truth  has  been  olDsciired  disappear] ;  tliere 
all  ia  seriousness.  In  the  negation  of  that  definite  and  pre- 
tent  embodiment — i.e.  of  the  Sensuous — it  is  that  the  turning- 
point  io  question  is  found,  and  those  words  have  an  ap- 
plication :  "  Thou  wouldst  not  auflVr  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption."  Christendom  was  not  to  fiud  its  ultimatum 
of  truth  in  the  grave.  At  thia  sepulchre  the  Cliristian 
world  received  a  second  time  the  response  given  to  the 
disciples  when  they  sought  the  body  of  the  Lord  there : 
"  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here, 
but  18  rwe»,"  Ton  must  not  look  for  the  principle  of  your 
religion  in  the  Sensuous,  in  the  grave  among  the  dead,  but 
in  the  living  Spirit  in  yourselves.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Taat  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Finite  with  the  lufinite  was 
perverted  to  such  a  degree  as  that  men  looked  for  a  definite 
embodiment  of  the  Infiuite  in  a  mere  isolated  outward  object 
[the  Host].  Christendom  found  the  empty  Sepulchre,  but 
not  tlie  union  of  the  Secular  aud  the  Eternal ;  and  so  it  lost 
the  Holy  Land.  It  was  prnctioiilly  uudeoeived  \  and  tha 
result  which  it  brought  back  with  it  was  of  a  negative  kind: 
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Tit.,  that  the  definite  embodiment  which  it  wm  seeking,  was 
to  be  lookod  fur  in  Sh^mUv  Conteioutnett  alone,  and  in  no 
external  object;  thftt  the  definite  form  in  question,  presenting 
the  union  of  the  Secular  with  the  Eternal,  is  the  Spiritual 
Klf-cognicant  independence  of  the  individual.  Thus  the 
world  attains  the  conviction  that  nian  must  look  within  him- 
self for  that  definite  embodiment  of  being  which  is  of  a,  divine 
nature :  subjectivity  thereby  receives  absolute  authorization, 
and  claims  to  determine  for  itself  the  relation  [of  all  that 
eiists]  to  the  Divine.*  This  then  was  the  absolute  result  of 
the  Crusadeg,  and  from  them  we  may  date  the  cammencement 
of  self-reliance  and  Bpontaneous  activity.  The  West  bade 
an  eternal  farewell  to  the  Eaat  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
gained  a  comprehenaiou  of  its  own  principle  ol  subjective 
infinite  Freedom,  Christendom  never  appeared  again  on 
the  scene  of  history  as  one  body. 

Crusades  of  another  kind,  bearing  somewhat  the  character 
of  wars  with  a  view  to  mere  secular  conquest,  but  which 
imvolved  a  religious  interest  also,  were  the  contests  waged 
by  Spain  against  the  Saracens  in  the  peninsula  itself.  The 
Christians  had  been  ehut  up  in  a  comer  by  the  Atabs ;  but 
they  gained  upon  their  adversaries  in  strength,  because  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa  were  engaged  in  war  in 
various  directions,  and  were  divided  among  themaelves.  The 
Spaniards,  united  with  Frank  knights,  undertook  frequent 
expeditions  against  the  Saracens ;  and  in  this  collision  of  the 
Christians  with  the  chivalry  of  the  East — with  its  freedom 
and  perfect  independence  of  soul — the  former  became  also 
partakers  in  this  freedom,  Spain  gives  us  the  fairest  pic- 
ture of  the  knighthood  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  hero  is 
the  Cid.  Several  Crusades,  the  records  of  which  excite  our 
unmixed  loathing  and  detestation,  were  undertaken  against 
the  South  of  Prance  also.  There  an  (esthetic  culture  had  de- 
veloped itself:  the  Troubadours  had  introduced  a  freedom  of 
manners  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  under  the  Hohen- 
ataufen  Emperors  in  Germany  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  former  had  in  it  something  affected,  while  the  latter  was  of 
a  more  (fenuine  kind.     But  as  in  Upper  Italy,  so  also  in  the 
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South  of  France  fanatical  ideas  of  purity  had  been  iiitro- 
duced  ;  •  a  Crusade  waa  therefore  preaclied  against  that 
country  by  Papal  authority.  St.  Dominic  entered  it  witb 
&  vast  host  of  invaders,  wlio,  ia  the  moet  barbarous  manner, 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  indis- 
criminately, and  utterly  laid  waate  the  fair  region  which  they 
inbabited. 

Through  the  Cruaadea  the  Church  reached  the  completioa 
of  its  authority  :  it  had  achieved  the  perversion  of  religion 
and  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  it  had  distorted  the  principle  of 
Christian  Freedom  to  a  wrongful  and  immoral  slavery  of 
men's  souls ;  and  in  so  doing,  far  from  abolishing  lawless 
caprice  and  violence  and  supplanting  them  by  a  virtuons 
rule  of  its  own,  it  had  even  eulieted  them  in  the  service 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  the  Crusades  the  Pope  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  secular  power :  the  Emperor  appeared 
only  in  a  subordinate  position,  like  the  other  princes,  and 
was  obliged  to  commit  both  the  initiative  and  tlie  executive 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  manifest  generalissimo  of  the  expedition. 
"We  have  already  seen  the  noblci  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
presenting  the  aspect  of  chivalrous,  dignified  and  cultivated 
opponents  of  the  Papal  power,  wheD  Spirit  [the  moral  and 
intellectual  element  in  Christendom]  had  given  up  the 
contest.  "We  have  seen  how  they  were  ultimately  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  Church  ;  which,  elastic  enough  to  sustain  any 
attack,  bore  down  all  opposition  and  would  not  move  a  step 
towards  conciliation.  Tlie  fall  of  the  Church  was  not  to  he 
effected  by  open  violence ;  it  waa  irom  within, — by  the  power 
of  Spirit  and  by  an  influence  that  wrought  its  way  upwards, — 
that  ruin  threatened  it.  Eespect  for  the  Papacy  coidd  not 
but  be  weakened  by  the  very  fact  that  the  lofty  aim  of  the 
Cruandes^the  satisfaction  espected  from  the  enjoyment  of 
tlie  sensuous  Presence — was  not  attained.  As  little  did  the 
Popes  succeed  in  keeping  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Zeal  for  tbe  holy  cause  was  exhausted  among  the  princes  of 
Europe.  Grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  defeat  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Popes  again  and  again  urged  them  to  advance  to 
the  rescue ;  but  lamentations  and  entreaties  were  vain,  tad 
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Tloly,  tiicn  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  ' 
They  soon  come  to  occupy  a  peculiar  poaition  with  re- 
spect to  the  nobility.  Tho  latter  united  itself  with  the 
corporotinna  of  the  towns,  and  constituted  as  «.?.  in  Benie, 
a  pnrticiilnr  puild.  It  soon  aHsiimed  special  powers  in 
the  corporations  of  the  townn  and  attained  a  dominant 
position ;  but  the  citizens  reHisted  the  usurpation  and 
secured  the  government  to  themBetreB.  The  rich  citizens 
(populus  crassus)  now  excluded  the  nobility  from  power. 
But  in  the  same  way  as  the  party  of  the  nobility  was  diri- 
ded  into  factions — especially  those  of  Ghibellinea  and  Qaelfs, 
of  which  the  former  favoured  the  Emperor,  the  latter  ttie 
Pope — that  of  the  citizens  also  was  rent  in  ounder  by  in- 
testine strife.  The  victorious  faction  was  aeeuatomed  to 
exclude  its  Tanquished  opponents  from  power.  Tho 
patrician  nobility  which  supplanted  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
deprived  the  common  people  of  all  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  state,  and  thus  proved  itself  no  leea  oppressive  than 
the  original  noblesse.  The  history  of  the  cities  presems 
us  with  a  coutiuual  change  of  conatitutionH,  according  as 
one  party  among  the  citizens  or  the  other — this  faction  or 
thnt,  got  the  upper  hand.  Originally  a  select  body  of  citizens 
chose  the  magistrates ;  but  as  in  such  elections  the  victorious 
faction  always  had  the  greatest  influence,  no  other  means  of 
securing  impartial  functionaries  was  left,  but  the  election  of 
foreigners  to  the  otBce  of  judge  and  podeeta.  It  also  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  cities  ehose  foreign  princes  as 
supreme  seigneurs,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  si^noria. 
But  all  these  nrrangements  were  only  of  short  continuance ; 
the  priuces  soon  misused  their  sovereignty  to  promote 
their  own  ambitious  design?  and  to  gratiiy  their  nassious, 
and  iu  a  few  years  were  once  more  deprived  of  tlieir  eii- 
jiromacy.  —  Thus  the  history  of  these  cities  presents  on 
the  one  hand,  in  individual  characters  marked  by  the  most 
terrible  or  tlie  most  admirable  features,  on  astonishingly 
interesting  picture ;  on  tlie  other  hand  it  repels  us  by 
spuming,  as  it  unavoidably  does,  the  aspect  of  mere  chro- 
nicles. In  contemplating  the  restless  and  ever-varyine  im- 
pulses that  agitate  the  very  heart  of  these  cities  and  the 
continual  struggles  of  factions,  we  are   astonished  to  mc 
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South  of  France  fanatical  idnaa  of  purity  had  been  iiitro. 
duced;*  a  Crusade  waa  tberefore  preached  against  tliat 
country  by  Papal  authority,  St.  Comiuic  enteivd  it  with 
a  vast  host  of  luvadere,  who,  in  the  inoat  harbnroua  tnauner, 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  indis- 
criiuinately,  and  utterly  laid  waate  the  fair  region  whicb  tbey 
inhabited. 

Through  the  Crusades  the  Church  reached  the  completion 
of  its  authority  j  it  had  achieved  the  perversion  of  religion 
and  of  the  divine  tjpirit ;  it  had  distorted  the  principle  of 
Christian  Freedom  to  a  wrongful  and  immoral  slavery  of 
men's  souIb  ;  and  in  so  doing,  far  from  abolishing  lawless 
caprice  and  violence  and  supplanting  them  by  b  virtuous 
rule  of  its  own,  it  had  even  enlisted  them  in  tiie  service 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  the  Crusades  the  Fope  etood 
at  the  head  of  the  secular  power :  the  Emperor  appeared 
only  in  a  subordinate  position,  like  the  other  princes,  and 
was  obliged  to  commit  both  the  initiative  and  tlie  executive 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  manifest  generalissimo  of  the  expedition. 
"We  have  already  seen  the  noblu  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
presenting  the  aspect  of  chivalroue,  dignified  and  cultivated 
Opponents  of  the  Papal  power,  wLen  Spirit  [the  moral  and 
intellectual  element  in  Christendom]  had  given  up  the 
contest.  "We  have  seen  bow  they  were  ultimately  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  Church  ;  which,  elastic  enough  to  sustain  any 
attack,  bore  down  all  opposition  and  would  not  move  a  step 
towards  conciliation,  i^e  fall  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be 
effected  by  open  violence ;  it  waa  irom  within, — by  the  power 
of  Spirit  and  by  an  influence  that  wrought  its  way  upwards, — 
that  ruin  threatened  it.  Eespect  for  the  Papacy  could  not 
but  be  weakened  by  the  very  fact  that  the  lofty  aim  of  the 
Crusades— the  aatisfaction  expected  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sensuous  Presence — waa  not  attained.  As  little  did  tbe 
Popes  succeed  in  keeping  posseesion  of  tbe  Holy  Land. 
Zeal  for  the  holy  cause  was  ezbausted  among  the  princes  of 
Europe.  Grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  defeat  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Popes  again  and  again  urged  them  to  advance  to 
the  rescue ;  but  lamentations  and  entreaties  were  vain,  and 
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loading  and  deep  are  the  fauDeotatiofu  and  rcproachowhkfc 
"    '       "   Naea  to  tbe  Emperon. 

A  eomplication  irith  Italy  was  that  struggie  which 
leooetr  with  the  former  was  instaiaed  chiefly  by 
the  great  Swabiana — the  bouse  of  HoktnttmfrM — and  whoao 
object  was  to  bring  bach  the  tecular  power  of  the  ChDrcl^ 
which  bad  become  independent,  to  its  origin^  dependeoee 
on  the  state.  The  Papal  See  ws9  also  a  aecuhu-  power  and 
■overeigntT,  and  the  Emperor  aaaerted  the  superior  prer(w»> 
liie  of  choO'ing  the  Pope  and  inTeating  him  with  his  BecaLar 
EOvereigntj.  It  was  these  rights  of  the  State  for  which  the 
Emperors  contended.  But  to  that  eecuiar  power  which  they 
withstood,  they  were  at  the  same  time  subject,  in  rirtue  of 
its  spiritual  pretensions  :  thus  the  contest  was  an  intermin- 
able contradiction.  Contradictcry  as  the  varying  phases  of 
the  contest,  in  which  reconciliation  was  ever  aiternaiing  with 
renewed  hostilities,  was  also  tbe  instrumentality  employed 
in  the  struggle.  For  the  power  with  which  the  Emperors 
made  head  against  their  enem/— the  princes,  their  servants 
and  subjects,  were  divided  in  their  own  miuds,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  allegiance  to  the 
Eiuperor  and  to  his  enemy  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  princes  lay  in  that  verv  assumption  of 
independence  in  reference  to  the  State,  against  nliieh  on 
the  part  of  the  Papal  See  the  Emperor  was  contending  ;  so 
that  they  were  vrilhng  to  stand  by  tbe  Kmperor  in  cases  where 
the  empty  dignity  of  the  imperial  crown  was  impugned,  or  on 
some  particular  occasion;!, — e.g.  in  a  contest  with  the  cities, 
— but  abandoned  hira  when  he  aimed  at  seriously  asserting 
his  authority  against  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  or 
against  other  princes. 

Ah,  on  the  one  band,  the  Gl«rman  emperors  sought  to 
realize  their  title  in  Italy,  so,  on  the  other  bond,  Italy  had  its 
political  centre  in  Germany.  Tbe  interest  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  thus  linked  together,  and  neither  could  gain  poli- 
tical consolidation  within  itself.  In  the  brilliant  i^eriod  of 
tbe  B-ohenHaufen  dynasty,  individuals  of  commanding  cha- 
racter sustained  the  dignity  of  the  throne ; — sovereigns  like 
Frederick  Barbaronsa,  in  whom  tbe  imperial  power  mnni- 
tbsted  itself  in  its  greatest  majesty,  and  who  by  his  personal 
quulitiea  succeeded  in  attaching  the  subject  princes  to  hia 
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CoDtemporaneouBly  with  it  arose  ttte  Domiuicaii  orJer, 
founded  by  tSt.  Dominic ;  its  special  buaincsa  was  preaching. 
The  mendicant  friara  were  difl'used  through  ChriBtendom  to 
nu  incredible  extent ;  they  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stimd- 
ing  apostolic  arm?  of  the  Pope,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
strongly  protested  against  his  worldliness.  The  Franciscans 
were  powerful  alhes  of  Loiiia  of  Bavaria  in  hia  reaistance  of 
the  Papal  aaaumptions,  and  thej  are  said  to  have  been  the 
authors  of  the  position,  that  a  Oeoeral  Council  was  higher 
authority  thou  the  Pope ;  but  subsequently  they  too  sank 
dowu  into  a  torpid  and  unintelligent  condition.  In  the  same 
way  the  eccleaiaatical  Orders  of  EttigAlhood  contemplated 
the  attainment  of  purity  of  Spirit.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  peculiar  chivalric  spirit  which  had  been 
developed  in  Spain  through  the  struggle  with  tbe  Saracens  : 
the  same  spirit  waa  diffused  aa  the  result  of  the  Crusadea 
through  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  ferocity  and  savage 
valour  that  characterized  tbe  predatory  life  of  the  barbarians 
— pacified  and  brought  to  a  settled  atete  by  possession,  and 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  equals — was  elevated  by  reli- 
gion and  then  kindled  to  a  noble  enthusiasm  through  con- 
t^nipliitiug  the  boundleBS  magnaniinity  of  Oriental  prowesH. 
i'or  Christianity  also  contains  tbe  element  of  bouiidleas  ab- 
straction and  freedom  i  the  Oriental  chi?alric  spirit  found 
therefore  in  Occidental  hearts  a  rttspoose,  which  paved  the 
way  for  their  attaining  a  nobler  yirtue  than  they  had  pre- 
viously known.  Ecclesiastical  orders  of  knighthood  were  in- 
stituted on  a  basis  resembliug  that  of  the  monastic  fraterni- 
ties. The  Bame  conventual  vow  of  renunciation  was  imposed 
on  their  members — the  giving  up  of  all  that  was  worldly.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  undertook  the  defence  of  the  pilgrims: 
their  first  duty  therefore  was  knightly  bravery ;  ultimately, 
they  were  also  pledged  to  the  suetenaDce  and  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  The  Orders  of  Knigtithood  were  divided 
into  three ;  that  of  St.  John,  that  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
Teutonic  Order.  These  associations  are  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  self-aeeking  principle  of  feui'  "  "" 
Hiembers  sacrificed  themselves  with  almost  s' 
fc»  a  common  interest.  Thus  these  Orders 
the  circle  of  their  immediate  environment, 
network  of  fraternal  coalition  orer  the  whole  of  Europe, 
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But  their  memben  Hank  dovtn  to  the  lei  el  of  rolggu-  intereft^ 
nnd  the  Orders  becan  e  id  the  sequel  a  prorieioDal  inadluU 
for  the  nobilitj'  geuerully,  rather  than  auything  elae,  Tbe 
Order  of  the  Temple  was  eren  accused  of  formttig  a  religion 
of  iti  own,  and  of  having  renounced  ChriHt  in  iho  creed  which, 
luider  tbe  inRuenco  of  the  Oriental  Spirit,  it  h&d  ndopted. 

A  second  impulsion,  having  a  Bimitar  origin,  waa  that  in 
the  direiition  ot  Science.  The  development  of  Thought — the 
abstractly  Univeraal — now  had  ite  commencement.  Tbow 
fHtemal  associations  themselves,  having  a  common  object^ 
in  whose  service  their  members  were  enlisted,  point  to  Ibe 
fiict  that  a  general  principle  was  beginning  to  be  recognised, 
aud  which  gradually  became  conscious  of  its  power.  Thought 
was  first  directed  to  Thcolo^,  which  now  became  Philosophj 
under  the  name  of  Scholastic  Divinity.  For  philosophy  and 
theology  have  the  Dinne  as  their  common  object ;  and 
although  the  theology  of  the  Church  was  a  stereotyped 
dogma,  the  impulse  now  arose  to  justify  this  body  of  floe- 
trine  in  the  view  of  Thought.  "  When  we  have  arrived  at 
Fnitb,"  says  tbe  celebrated  Bcholaetic,  Anaelia,  "  it  is  a  piece 
of  negligence  to  stop  short  of  convincing  ourselves,  by  the 
aid  of  Thought,  of  tiiat  to  which  we  have  given  credence." 
But  thus  conditioned  Thought  was  not  free,  for  its  material 
was  already  posited  ab  extra  :  it  waa  to  the  proof  of  this  ma- 
terial that  philosophy  devoted  its  enorgicB.  But  Thought  sug- 
gested a  variety  of  questions,  the  complete  answer  to  which 
was  not  given  directly  in  the  symbols  of  the  Church ;  and 
since  the  Church  had  not  decided  respecting  them,  they 
were  legitimate  subjects  o!  controversy.  Philosophy  was 
indeed  called  an  andllajidei,  for  it  was  in  subjeetion  to  that 
material  of  the  Church's  creed,  which  had  been  already 
defioitcly  settled ;  but  yet  it  was  impossible  ibr  the  oppo- 
sition between  Thought  and  Belief  not  to  mouitest  itself 
Aa  Europe  presented  the  spectacle  of  ohivalric  contests 
generally  -  passages  of  arms  and  tournament a^it  was  now 
the  theatre  for  intellectual  jousting  also.  It  ia  incredible  to 
what  an  eitent  the  abstract  forms  of  Tliought  were  developed, 
aud  what  dexterity  was  acquired  in  tbe  use  of  them.  This 
intellectual  tourneyinq;  for  tho  sake  of  eihibiting  skilJ,  and 
as  a  diversion  (for  it  was  not  the  doctrines  themselves,  but 
only  the  forms  in  which  they  were  couched  that  madeM 
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subject  of  debate),  was  cbieBy  prosecuted  and  brougbt  to 

Eerlection  ii:  France.  Franco,  in  fact,  began  at  that  time  to 
e  regarded  na  tlie  centre  of  Chriatendom:  there  the  scheme 
of  the  first  Crusades  originated,  and  French  armies  carried 
it  out :  there  the  Popes  took  refuge  in  their  struggles  with 
the  German  emperors  and  with  the  Norman  princes  of 
Naples  and  SicLiy,  and  there  for  a  time  they  made  a  con- 
tinuous sojourn.— We  also  observe  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  Crusades,  commencements  of  Art — of  Painting,  viz. : 
even  during  their  continuance  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  bad 
mode  its  appearance.  Spirit,  unable  to  satisfy  its  cravings, 
created  for  itself  by  imagination  iairer  forms  and  in  a  calmer 
and  freer  manner  than  the  actual  world  could  offer. 


CHAPTEE    III. 


THE  THANSITION  FROM  FKUDALISM  TO  MONAECHY. 

The  moral  pbenomena  above  mentioned,  tending  in  the 
direction  of  a  general  principle,  were  partly  of  a  subjective, 
partly  of  a  speculative  order.  But  we  must  now  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  practical  political  movements  of  the 
period.  The  advance  which  that  period  witnessed,  presents 
a  negative  aspect  in  so  Sir  as  it  involves  the  termination  of 
the  sway  of  individual  caprice  and  of  the  isolation  of  power. 
Its  affirmative  aspect  is  the  rise  of  a  supreme  authority 
whcse  dominion  embraces  all — a  political  power  properly 
80  called,  whose  subjects  enjoy  an  equality  of  rights,  and 
in  which  the  will  of  the  individual  is  subordinated  to 
that  common  interest  which  underlies  the  whole.  This  is 
the  advance  from  Feudalism  to  Monarchy.  The  principle  of 
feudal  sovereignty  is  the  outieord  force  of  individuals — 
princes,  liege  lords }  it  is  a  force  destitute  of  intrintie  right. 
The  subjects  of  such  a  Constitution  are  vassals  of  a  superior 
prince  or  seigneur,  to  whom  they  have  stipulated  duties  to 

Serfomi  j  but  whether  they  jierform  these  duties  or  not. 
epends  upon  the  seigneur's  being  able  to  induce  them  so  to 
do,  by  force  of  character  or  by  grant  of  favours:— con- 
versely, the  recognition  of  those  feudal  claims  themselves  was 
eitorted  by  violence  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  fulfilment 
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Flacua  :iiid  the  Sepulclire  of  ChriBi'  in  particular  are  not  in 
posseBsion  of  the  Ciiurch.     In  thia  feeling  Cbriatendora  wa> 

'  united ;  consequently  the  Omtadea  were  undertaken,  whoso 

object  waa  not  the  furtherance  of  any  special  intereata  on 

tUo  part  of  tlie  acveral  states  that  engaged  in  them,  but 

siinpiy  and  aolely  the  conqueat  of  the  Holy  Land. 

J,  I    fc'      yi]6  Weat  once  more  snllied  forth  in  hoatile  array  ngsinat 

I  y  I  'fii'e  East.  As  in  the  expedition  of  t!ie  Greoka  against  Troy, 
BO  here,  the  invading  hosta  were  entirely  compoaed  of  inde- 
pendent feudal  lorda  and  knighta ;  though  they  were  uot 
united  under  a  real  individuality,  as  were  the  Greeks  under 
Agamemnon  or  Alexander.  ChriateBdom,  on  the  contrary, 
was  engaged  in  an  undertaking  whose  object  was  the  securing 
of  the  lignite  and  pretent  existence  [of  Deifv^ — tfie  real 
culmination  of  Individuality.  Thia  object  impelled  the  West 
against  the  East,  and  thia  is  the  essential  interest  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  first  and  immediate  commencement  of  the  Cruaadea 
waa  made  in  the  Weat  itaelf.  Many  thouaanda  of  Jewa  weri* 
niasaacred,  and  their  property  seized  ;  and  after  thia  terrihle 
prelude  Chriatendom  began  its  march.  The  monk,  Peter 
the  Hermit  of  Amiens,  led  the  way  with  an  immense  troop 
of  rabble.  Thia  host  passed  in  the  greatest  disorder  through 
Hungary,  and  robbed  and  plundered  as  they  went ;  but  their 
numbers  dwindled  away.and  only  a  few  reached  Constantinople. 
For  rational  considerations  were  out  of  the  qiieation ;  the  maaa 
ufthem  believed  that  God  would  be  their  immediate  guide  and 
protector.  The  moat  striking  proof  that  enthusiasm  almost 
robbed  the  nations  of  Europe  of  their  senses,  is  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  at  a  later  time  troopa  of  children  ran  away  from 
theirparents,  and  went  to  Marseilles,  there  to  take  aiiip  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Few  reacbed  it ;  the  Brest  were  sold  by  the 
merchants  to  the  Saracens  as  alaves. 

At  last,  with  much  trouble  and  immense  loss,  more  regular 
armies  attained  the  desired  object ;  they  beheld  themselves 
in  poaaesaion  of  all  the  Holy  Places  of  note — Bethlehem, 
Getusemane,  Golgotha,  and  even  the  Soli/  Sepulchre.  In 
the  whole  expedition, — in  all  the  acts  of  the  Chriatiana, — 
appeared  that  enormous  contraat  (a  feature  characteristic  of 
the  age)— the  tranaition  on  the  part  of  the  Cruaading  host 
from  the  greatest  excesses  and  outrages  t<  the  profoundest 
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mere  arbitrary  away.  Tho  consent  of  the  Estates  and  Cor- 
porations is  essential  to  its  raaiuteaanco ;  and  if  the  pi-inca 
wishes  to  have  that  coDsent,  be  uiuat  will  what  is  just  and 
reasonable. 

We  now  see  a  Constitution  embracing  various  Orders, 
while  Feudal  rule  knows  no  such  Ordera.  We  observe  tlie 
transition  from  feudalism  to  monarehy  taking  place  in  tliree 

1.  Sometimes  the  lord  pmuraount  gains  a  mastery  over 
hia  independent  vassals,  by  subjugating  their  individual 
power, — thus  making  himself  sole  ruler. 

2.  Sometimes  the  priuces  free  themselves  from  tlie  feudal 
relation  altogether,  and  become  the  territoriai  lords  of 
certain  states  ;  or  lastly 

3.  The  lord  paramount  unites  tho  particular  lordships 
that  own  him  as  their  superior,  with  his  own  particular 
suzerainty,  in  a  more  peaceful  way,  and  thus  becomes  master 
of  the  whole. 

These  processes  do  not  indeed  present  themaelves  in 
history  in  that  pure  and  abstract  form  in  which  they  are 
exhibited  here:  oll^a  we  find  more  modes  tbaa  one  appear- 
mtemporaneousjy ;  but  one  or  the  other  always  pre- 
ates.  The  cardinal  consideration  is  that  the  basis  and 
essential  condition  of  such  a  political  formation  is  to  he 
looked  for  in  the  particular  nationalities  in  which  it  had 
its  birth.  Europe  presents  particular  nations,  constituting 
a  unity  in  their  very  nature,  and  having  the  absolute  ten- 
dency to  form  a  state.  All  did  not  succeed  in  attaining 
this  political  unity :  we  have  now  to  consider  them  eeverally 
in  relatton'to  the  change  thus  introduced. 

first,  as  regords  the  Eoman.  empire,  the  connection 
between  Oermany  and  Italy  naturally  results  from  the  idea 
of  that  empire :  the  secular  dominion  united  with  thtt 
spiritual  was  to  constitute  one  whole ;  but  this  state  of 
things  was  rather  the  object  of  constant  struggle  than  one 
actually  attained.  In  Qermany  and  Italy  the  transition  from 
the  feudal  condition  to  monarchy  involved  the  entire  abro- 
gation of  the  former:  the  vassals  became  independent 
monarch  B. 

Germany  had  always  embraced  n  great  variety  of  stocks  :— 
Swabianj,  Bavarians,  Franks,  Thuriugians,  Saioua,  liurgun- 
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dians :  to  these  must  be  added  tbe  Sclavea  of  Bohemia,  Ga 
manJEed  Sclavoa  in  Meckleuhurg,  in  Brandenburg,  and  in  i 
part  of  Saxony  and  Austria ;  ao  that  no  aiich  combinatioii  a 
took  place  iu  France  was  possible.  Italy  presented  a  Bimik 
atate  of  tlnngs.  The  Lombards  bad  established  themeelveg 
tlicrc,  while  llie  Greeks  still  poseeBsed  tbe  Esarchate  an* 
Lower  Italy :  tbe  Norniona  too  established  a  kingdom  a 
their  own  in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Saracens  maintained  theii 
ground  for  a  time  in  Sicily,  Wben  tbe  rule  of  the  house  d 
llohenstaufen  was  terminated,  barbariflm  got  tbe  uppei 
hand  tbroughont  Germany !  the  country  bemg  broken  uj 
into  several  sorereignties,  in  which  a  forceful  despotism  m» 
vailed.  It  was  the  maxim  of  the  electoral  princes  to  r^s( 
only  weak  princes  to  the  imperial  throne ;  they  even  sold 
tlie  imperial  dignity  to  foreignere.  Thus  the  unity  of  the 
state  was  virtually  annulled.  A  number  of  centres  of  powei 
were  formed,  each  of  which  was  a  predatory  state  :  tbe  legi] 
constitution  recognized  by  feudalism  was  dissolved,  and  gave 
place  to  undisguised  Tiolence  and  plunder;  and  powerful 
princes  made  themselves  lords  of  the  uountrj.  After  the 
interregnum  the  Count  of  Hapsburg  was  elected  Emperor, 
and  tlie  House  of  Hapsburg  coDtioued  to  fill  tbe  imperiiil 
throne  n'ith  but  little  interruption.  These  emperors  wera 
obliged  to  create  a  foroe  of  their  own,  aa  the  princes  would> 
not  grant  Lhem  an  adequate  power  attached  to  the  empire. 
But  that  state  of  absolute  anarchy  was  at  Inst  put  an  end  to 
by  aasociations  having  ^Qcral  aims  in  view.  In  the  cities 
themselves  we  see  aasociations  of  a  minor  order ;  but  now 
eopjederationt  of  citiet  were  formed  with  a  common  interest. 
in  the  suppression  of  predatory  violence.  Of  this  kind  waa 
the  Hanneatio  League  in  the  North,  the  SlienWh  Leagua 
consisting  of  cities  lying  along  the  fihine,  and  the  SwabiM 
Leaijue.  The  aim  of  all  these  confederations  waa  reaiatance 
to  the  feudal  lords ;  and  even  princes  united  with  the  cities 
witii  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  tbe  feudal  condition  and 
tbe  restoration  of  a  peaceful  atate  of  things  throughout  th». 
country.  What  the  atate  of  society  was  under  feudal  sov9« 
reignty  is  evident  from  the  notorious  association  formed  fot' 
Mecuting  criminal  justice  :  it  waa  a  private  tribunal,  which,' 
under  the  name  of  the  Vehmgtrickt,  held  secret  sittings ;  its 
chwf  seat  was  the  north-west  of  Germany.     A  ^culiaX, 
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peasant  laiociation  was  also  formed.  In  Germnny  llie 
peasants  were  bondmen  ;  many  of  them  took  refuge  ia  the 
towns,  or  settled  down  as  freemen  in  the  neighbourhood  o( 
the  towns  (PfaMbflrger)  ;  bnt  in  Switzerland  a  peasant 
fraternity  was  eatabliahed.  The  peasanta  of  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  TJnterwalden  were  under  imperial  governors ;  for  the 
Swiss  gOTemments  were  not  the  property  of  private  pos- 
sessors, but  were  official  appoiottuenta  of  the  Empire.  These 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Hapaburg  line  wished  to  secure  to  their 
own  house.     The  peasants,  with  club  and  iron-studded  mace 

EMorgenBtem],  returned  victorious  from  a  contest  with  the 
aughty  steel-clad  nobles,  armed  with  spear  and  sword,  and 
practised  in  the  chivalric  encounters  of  the  tournament. 
Another  invention  also  tended  to  deprive  the  nobility  of  the 
ascendancy  which  they  owed  to  their  accoutrements, — that  of 
g%npowder.  Humanity  needed  it,  and  it  made  its  appear* 
ance  forthwith.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  juatruments  in  freeing 
the  world  from  the  dominion  of  physical  force,  and  placing 
the  various  orders  of  society  on  a,  level.  With  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  weapons  they  used,  vanished  also  that 
between  lords  and  serfs.  And  before  guapow  derfortifiedplaces 
were  no  longer  impregnable,  so  that  strongholds  and  castles 
now  lose  their  importance.  We  may  indeed  be  led  to  laraent 
the  decay  or  the  depreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  per- 
BOiial  valour — the  bravest,  the  noblest  may  be  shot  down 
bv  a  cowardly  wretch  at  safe  distance  in  an  obscure  lurking 
place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gunpowder  has  made  a 
rational,  considerate  bravery — Spiritual  valour— the  essentia] 
to  martial  success.  Only  through  this  instrumentaHcy 
could  that  superior  order  of  valour  be  called  fortli— that 
valour  in  which  the  heat  of  personal  feeling  has  no  share ; 
for  the  dischai^e  of  tire-arms  is  directed  against  a  body  of 
men — an  abstract  enemy,  not  individual  combatants.  The 
warrior  goes  to  meet  deadly  peril  caliniv,  sacriiiciLg  himself 
for  the  common  weal ;  and  the  valour  of  cultivated  nations  ia 
characterized  by  the  very  fact,  that  it  does  not  rely  on  the 
strong  arm  aloue,  but  places  its  conSdeuce  esaentiiUly  in  the 
intelligence,  the  generalship,  the  character  of  its  commandersj 
and,  as  was  the  case  among  tho  ancients,  in  a  firm  com- 
bination and  unity  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  forces  they 


touching  aad  deep  are  the  laroeatatioDs  and  reproaches  whiA-  . 
l>UDte  addresses  to  the  Emperors. 

Tbe  second  complication  with  Italy  was  that  atniggle  which 
contemporaneously  witt  the  former  waa  sustained  chiefly  by 
tlie  great  Swabians — the  houae  of  Hohenataufen — and  wbosa 
object  was  to  bring  hack  the  secular  power  of  the  Church, 
which  had  become  independent,  to  its  original  dependence 
on  the  state.  The  Papal  See  was  also  a  secular  power  and 
sovereignty,  and  the  Emperor  aaserted  the  superior  preroga- 
tive of  chooMng  tiie  Pope  and  investing  him  with  his  secular 
Hovereignty.  It  was  these  rights  of  the  State  for  which  the 
Emperors  contended.  But  to  thatsecular  power  which  they 
withstood,  they  were  at  the  same  time  suDJeot,  in  virtue  of 
its  spiritual  pretensions  :  thus  the  contest  was  an  intermin- 
able contradiction.  Contradictory  as  the  varying  phases  of 
the  contest,  in  which  reconciliation  was  ever  alternating  vrith 
renewed  hostUities,  was  also  the  instrumentality  employed 
in  the  struggle.  Por  the  power  with  which  tbe  Emperors 
made  head  against  their  enemy— the  princes,  their  servants 
and  subjects,  were  divided  in  their  own  minds,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  his  enemy  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  princes  lay  in  that  ver^  assumption  of 
independence  in  reference  to  the  State,  against  wliich  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Papal  See  the  Emperor  was  contending ;  so 
tliat  they  wore  wiUing  to  stand  by  the  Emperor  in  cases  where 
the  empty  dignity  of  the  imf>erial  crown  was  impugned,  or  on 
some  particular  occasions, — e.g.  in  a  contest  with  the  cities, 
— but  abandoned  him  when  he  aimed  at  seriously  asserting 
his  authority  against  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  or 
against  other  princes. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  German  emperors  sought  to 
realize  their  title  in  Italy,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Italy  had  its 
political  centre  in  Germany.  The  interest  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  thus  linked  together,  and  neither  could  gain  poli- 
tical consolidation  witbin  itself.  In  the  brilliant  period  of 
the  Sohenslattfen  dynasty,  individuals  of  commanding  cha- 
racter sustained  the  dignity  of  the  thriDne ; — sovereigns  like 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  whom  the  imperial  power  nimi- 
t'ested  itself  in  its  greatest  majesty,  and  who  by  his  personal 
qualities  succeeded  in  attaching  the  subject  princes  to  iit'M 
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uid  privileges  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  that  the  appeals  to 
the  supreme  feudal  tribunal^ the  Caurt  of  Peers,  consisting  of 
twelve  menibera  enjoying  that  dignity — becanie  increasingly 
Irequent.  The  king's  influence  was  extended  by  liJB  afford- 
ing that  protection  which  only  the  throne  couIJ  give.  But 
tliat  which  essentially  secured  respect  for  royalty,  even 
among  the  powerful  vasaala,  was  the  increasing  personal 
power  of  the  sovereign.  In  various  ways,  by  inheritance, 
by  marriage,  by  force  of  arms,  &c.,  the  Kings  had  come  into 
possession  of  many  Earldoms  [Grafschaften]  and  Heverat 
Duchies.  The  Dukes  of  Normandy  had,  however,  become 
Kings  of  England ;  and  thus  a  formidable  power  confronted 
France,  whose  interior  lay  open  to  it  by  way  of  Normandy. 
Besides  this  there  were  powerful  Duchies  stiU  remaining  ; 
nevertheless,  the  King  was  not  a  mere  feudal  suzerain 
[Lehnaherr]  like  the  German  Emperors,  but  had  become  a 
territorial  possessor  [Landeaherr]  ;  he  had  a  number  of 
barons  and  cities  undsr  him,  who  were  subject  to  bis  imme- 
diate jurisdiction ;  and  Louis  IX.  succeeded  in  rendering 
appeals  to  the  royal  tribunal  common  tbroughont  his  king- 
dom.  The  towns  attained  a  position  of  greater  importance 
In  the  state.  For  when  the  king  needed  money,  and  all  hia 
■jsual  resources — such  as  taies  and  forced  contributions  of  all 
sinda — -were  exhausted,  he  made  application  to  the  towns  and 
entered  into  separate  negociationa  with  them.  It  was  Pbi- 
jp  the  Pair  who,  in  the  year  1302,  first  convoked  the  depu- 
ties of  the  towns  as  a  Third  Estate  in  conjunction  with  the 
clergy  and  the  barons.  All  indeed  that  they  were  in  the 
first  instance  concerned  with  was  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign as  the  power  that  had  convoked  them,  and  the  raising 
of  taxes  as  the  object  of  their  convocation  ;  but  the  States 
nevertheless  secured  an  importance  and  weight  in  the  king- 
dom, and  as  the  natural  result,  an  infiuence  on  legislation 
also.  A  fact  which  is  particularly  remarkable  is  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  kings  of  iFrance,  giving  permission 
to  the  bondsmen  on  the  crown  lands  to  purcliase  their  free- 
dom at  a  moderate  price.  In  the  way  we  have  indicated  the 
kings  of  France  verv  soon  attained  great  power ;  wliije  the 
flourishing  state  of  tlie  poetic  art  in  the  hands  of  the  Trouba- 
Ooura,  ana  the  growth  of  the  scholastic  theology,  whose  es- 
pecial ecu  Iro  was  Paris,  gave  France  a  culture  superior  tg 
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timt  of  the  other  Europcui  atntes,  aLd  vhich  secured  ibe 
respect  ot"  t'oreign  nations. 

England,  as  we  have  already  hnd  occasion  to  mentioD,  was 
subjugated  by  William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
William  introduced  the  feudal  eystem  into  it,  and  divided 
the  kingdom  into  fiefs,  which  he  granted  almost  excluaivelr 
to  his  Normau  followers.  He  bimsnlf  retained  coDaiderable 
crown  poBseesions ;  the  vaaeals  were  under  obligation  to 
perform  service  lu  the  field,  and  to  aid  in  administering  jus- 
tice :  the  King  was  the  guardian  of  all  vosaaU  under  age ; 
they  could  not  marry  without  bis  consent.  Only  by  degrees 
did  the  barons  and  tte  towns  attain  a  position  of  importance. 
It  waa  espeeiiilly  in  the  disputes  and  struggles  for  the  throne 
that  they  acquired  ccnaiderable  weight.  When  the  oppres- 
sive rule  and  fiscal  exactions  of  the  Kings  became  intolerable, 
contentions  and  even  war  ensued :  the  barons  compelled 
King  John  to  swear  to  Magna  Charta,  the  basis  of  English 
liberty,  ».  e.  more  particularly  of  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. Among  the  liberties  thus  secured,  that  which  con- 
cerns the  administration  of  justice  was  tbe  chief:  no  Eng- 
lishman was  to  be  deprived  of  personal  freedom,  property, 
or  life  without  the  judicial  verdict  of  his  peers.  Every  one, 
moreover,  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  free  disposition  of  his 
property,  rurther,  the  King  was  to  impose  no  taiea  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earia,  and 
barons.  The  towns,  also,  favoured  by  the  Kings  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  barons,  soon  elevated  themselves  into  a  Ihird 
Estate  and  to  representation  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament,  Tet  the  King  was  always  very  powerful,  if  he 
possessed  strength  of  character  i  bis  crown  estates  procured 
for  him  due  consideration ;  in  later  times,  however,  these 
w  ere  gradually  alienated — given  away — so  that  the  King  waa 
reduced  to  apply  for  subsidies  to  the  parliament. 

"We  shall  not  pursue  the  minute  and  specifically 
details  that  concern  the  incorporation  of  principabties 
states,  or  the  dissensions  and  contests  that  accompanied 
incorporations.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  kings,  whsa. 
by  weakening  the  feudal  constitution,  they  had  attained  A 
higher  degree  of  power,  began  to  use  that  power  a^auudi 
each  other  in  the  undisguised  interest  of  their  own  dominior  - 
Thus  France  and  England  carried  on  wars  with  each  otht 
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for  a  eentuty.  The  kings  were  always  endeavouring  to  make 
foreign  conquests ;  the  towns,  which  had  the  largest  share  of 
the  burdens  and  eipensea  of  such  wara,  were  opposed  to 
them,  and  in  order  to  placate  them  the  kings  granted  them 
important  privileges. 

The  Popes  endeavoured  to  make  the  disturbed  state  of 
society  to  which  each  of  these  changes  gave  rise,  an  occasion 
for  the  intervention  of  their  anthoiity  ;  hut  the  interest  of 
the  growth  of  states  was  too  firmly  establislied  to  allow  them 
to  make  their  own  interest  of  absolute  authority  valid 
against  it.  Princes  and  peoples  were  indifferent  to  papal 
clamour  urging  them  to  new  crusades.  The  Emperor  Louis 
act  to  work  to  deduce  from  Aristotle,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Homan  Law  a  refutation  of  the  osauraptioas  of  the  Papal 
See  ;  and  the  electors  declared  at  the  Diet  held  at  Hense  in 
1338,  and  afterwards  still  more  decidedly  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  held  at  Frankfort,  that  they  would  defend  the  liberties 
and  hereditary  rights  of  the  Ennpire,  and  that  to  make  the 
choice  of  a  Eoman  Emperor  or  King  valid,  no  papal  confir- 
mation was  needed.  So,  at  an  earlier  date,  1302,  on  occasion 
of  a  contest  between  Pope  Boniface  and  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  Assembly  of  the  States  convoked  by  the  latter  had 
offered  opposition  to  the  Pope.  For  states  and  communities 
had  arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  independent  moral 
worth. — Various  causes  had  united  to  weaken  the  papal 
authority:  the  Great  Schism  of  the  Church,  which  ted 
men  to  doubt  the  Pope's  infallibility,  gave  occasion  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle, 
which  assumed  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  therefore  deposed  and  appointed  Popes.  The  numerous 
attempts  directed  against  the  ecclesiastical  system  confirmed 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Wtck- 
litfe,  and  Hues  met  with  sympathy  in  contending  against 
the  donma  of  the  papal  vieegerency  of  Christ,  and  the 
gross  abuses  that  disgraced  the  hierarchy.  These  attempts 
were,  however,  only  partial  in  their  scope.  On  the  one  hand 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  more  comprehensive  on- 
slaught ;  on  the  otiier  hand  the  assailants  in  question  did 
not  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  but  (especially  the  two 
latter)  attacked  the  teaching  of  the  Church  chiefly  with  the 
weapons  of  erudition,  and  consequently  failed  to  escite  a 
deep  interest  among  the  people  at  large. 
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w. 

I  Hacea  and  the  Sepuldire  of  Christ  in  pnrticuUr  are  not  in 

I  ]>ost>easion  of  the  Church.     In  thia  feeling  Christendom  vaa 

I  united  ;  conaequetitly  the  Orutades  were  undertaken,  wboae 

I  object  was  not  the  furtherance  of  anj  apecial  interesta  on 

II  tlie  part  of  the  auTerol  atatea  tbat  engaged  in  them,  but 
simply  and  solely  the  oonqweat  of  the  Holy  Land. 

^  J     ^      3  he  Weat  once  more  sallied  forth  in  hostile  array  ngainst 

.   /  '         "ftfe  East.     As  in  the  expedition  of  the  Greeba  against  Troy, 

^^^_       HO  here,  the  inTudiu<;  hoata  were  entirely  composed  of  inde- 

^^^L    pendent  feudal  torda  and  knights ;  though  they  were  uot 

^^^^1     united  uuder  a  real  individuality,  as  were  the  Greeks  under 

^^^^F    Agamemnon  or  Alexander.     Cbriatendom,  on  the  contrary, 

^^^^       was  engaged  in  an  undertaking  whose-ohject  was  the  securing 

-  "~~      of  the  (Ignite  and  present  existence  [oT  Deity]— tbe'real 

culmination  of  Individuality,    Thia  object  impelled  the  West 

asainat  the  East,  and  this  is  the  eiiseotial  interest  of  the 

Crusadea. 

The  firat  and  immediate  commencement  of  the  Crusades 
was  made  in  the  Weat  itself.  Many  thousands  of  Jews  wera 
maasacred,  and  their  property  seized  ;  and  after  this  terrihla 
prelude  Christendom  began  its  march.  The  monk,  Peter 
the  Hermit  of  Amiens,  led  the  way  with  an  irnmenae  troop 
of  rabble.  Thia  host  passed  in  the  greatest  disorder  through 
Hungary,  and  robbed  and  plundered  aa  they  went ;  hut  their 
nuinbera dwindled  away,andonlyafewreachedConataatiQop!e. 
For  rational  conaiderations  were  out  of  the  question  ;  the  muaa 
of  thera  believed  that  God  would  be  their  immediate  guide  and 
protector.  The  most  striking  proof  that  enthuaiaam  almost 
robbed  the  nations  of  Europe  of  their  senses,  ia  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  at  a  later  time  troopa  of  children  ran  away  from 
their  pareuta,  and  «eut  to  Marseilles,  there  to  take  aliip  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Few  reached  it ;  the  rest  were  sold  by  the 
merchants  to  the  Saracens  aa  slaves. 

At  luat,  with  much  trouble  and  immense  loss,  more  regular 
armies  attained  the  desired  object ;  they  beheld  themselves 
in  posaession  of  all  the  Holy  Places  of  note — BetlJehem, 
Gethsemaue,  Golgotha,  and  even  the  ffo/y  Sepulchre.  In 
the  whoie  expedition, — in  aD  the  acts  of  the  Chriatians, — 
appeared  that  enormous  contrast  (a  feature  characteriatic  of 
the  age)— the  transition  on  the  part  of  the  Cruaading  host 
from  the  greatcBt  exceues  and  outrages  t«  the  profoundeet 
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sation.  The  path  of  torturous  discipline  is  in  that  case  dis- 
peneed  with  (it  does  indeed  make  its  appearance  at  a  later 
date,  but  ia  a  quite  different  ionn),  for  the  waking  up  of  con- 
Bciousnesa  finds  man  Burrounded  by  the  element  of  a  moral 
state  of  society.  The  phase  of  negation  is  indeed,  a  neces- 
sary element  in  human  development,  but  it  has  now  assumed 
the  tranquil  form  of  education,  ao  that  all  the  terrihle  chara(>. 
teristicB  of  that  inward  struggle  vanish. 

Humanity  baa  now  attained  the  consciouaneas  of  a  real 
internal  harmonization  of  Spirit,  and  a  good  conscience  in 
regard  to  actuality — to  secular  existence.  The  Human  Spirit 
has  come  to  stand  on  its  own  basia.  In  the  self-conscious- 
ness to  which  man  has  thus  advanced,  there  is  no  revolt 
against  the  Divine,  hut  a  manifestation  of  that  better  sub- 
jectivity, which  recognises  the  Diviue  in  its  own  being  j 
which  ia  imbued  with  the  Good  and  True,  and  which  directs 
its  activities  to  general  and  liberal  objects  bearing  the  stamp 
of  rationality  and  beauty. 


Humanity  beholda  its  spiritual  firmament  restored  to 
serenity.  With  that  tranquil  settling  down  of  the  world 
into  political  order  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  was 
conjoined  an  exaltation  of  Spirit  to  a  nobler  grade  of 
humanity  in  a  sphere  involving  more  comprehensive  and 
concrete  interests  than  that  with  which  political  existence 
ia  concerned.  TheSepulehre — that  caput  mortuum  of  Spirit — 
and  the  Ultramundane  ceaae  to  absorb  human  attention. 
The  principle  of  a  specific  and  definite  embodiment  of  the 
Infinite— that  desideratum  which  urged  the  world  to  tha 
Crusades,  now  developed  itself  in  a  quite  different  direc 
tton,  viz.  in  secular  existence  asserting  an  independent 
ground :  Spirit  made  its  embodiment  an  outward  one  and 
found  a  congenial  sphere  in  the  secular  life  thus  originated. 
The  Church,  however,  maintained  its  former  position,  and 
ret^ned  the  iirincipie  in  question  in  its  origioal  form.  Yet 
even  in  this  case,  that  principle  eeaaed  to  be  limited  to  a 
bare  outward  existence  [a  sacred  lAiug,  the  Host,  e. ;,]  :  it 


waa  tranaformed  and  elevated  by  Art,  Art  epiritUBiizt*,— ^' 
onimatea  the  were  outward  nnd.  material  object  of  adoration 
■with  ■  form  wbich  expresses  soul,  sentiment,  Spirit ;  bo  that 
piety  has  not  a  bare  sensuous  embodiment  of  toe  Infinite  to 
contemplate,  and  does  not  Inviah  its  devotion  on  a  mere 
Thing,  out  on  the  liigher  element  with  which  the  material 
object  is  imbued — that  eiprcBsive  form  with  which  Spirit 
haa  invested  it. — It  is  one  thinn  for  the  mind  to  have  before 
It  a  mere  Thing — such  as  the  Host  per  te,  a  piece  of  stone  or 
wood,  or  a  wretched  daub  ; — quite  another  thing  for  it  to 
coatemplat«  a  painting,  rich  in  thought  and  aentiment, 
or  a  beautiful  work  of  sculpture,  in  looking  at  which,  soul 
holds  converse  with  soul  and  Spirit  with  Spirit.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  Spirit  ia  torn  from  its  proper  element,  bound  down 
to  Bometiiing  utterly  alien  to  it — the  Sensuous,  the  Jfon- 
Bpiritual.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensuous  ob- 
ject is  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  Spiritual  i'orm  with  wbicli  it 
IS  endued,  gives  it  a  soul  and  contains  truth  in  itself.  But 
on  the  one  hand,  this  element  of  truth  as  tlius  exhibited,  is 
manifested  only  in  a  sensuous  mode,  not  in  its  appropriat-e 
form;  on  the  other  hand,  while  Eeligion  normally  involves 
independence  of  that  which  is  essentially  a  mere  outward 
and  material  object — a  mere  thing,  —that  kind  of  religion 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  finds  no  satisfaction  in 
being  brought  into  connection  with  the  Beautiful :  the 
coarsest,  ugliest,  poorest  representations  will  suit  its  purpose 
equally  weK— perhaps  better.  Accordingly  real  master- 
pieces— e.g.  Eaphael's  Madonnas — do  not  enjoy  distin- 
guished veneration,  or  elicit  a  multitude  of  offerings :  in- 
ferior pictures  seem  on  the  contrary  to  be  especial  favourites 
and  to  be  made  the  object  of  the  wannest  devotion  and  the 
moat  generous  liberality.  Piety  passes  by  the  former  for 
this  very  reason,  that  were  it  to  linger  in  their  vicinity  it 
would  feel  an  inward  stimulus  and  attraction ; — an  excitement 
of  a  kind  which  cannot  but  be  felt  to  be  alien,  where  all 
that  is  desiderated  is  a  sense  of  mental  bondage  in  which 
self  ia  lost — the  stupor  of  abject  dependence. — Thus  Art 
in  its  very  nature  transcended  the  principle  of  the  Church. 
But  as  the  former  manifests  itself  only  under  sensuous  timi- 
tatioDB  [and  does  not  present  the  suBpicious  aspect  of  abstract 
thought],  it  IB  St  first  regarded  ae  a  narmlees  and  indiffereut 
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matter.  The  Church,  therefore,  continued  to  follow  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  free  Spirit  in  which  Art  origiuatet!,  advanced 
to  Thought  and  Science,  a  Beparation  ensued.  '' 

For  Art  received  a  further  support  and  esperienced  an 
elevating  inflnence  as  the  reeult  of  the  siudff  of  antiquity 
(the  name  AumoniVd  is  very  expressive,  for  in  those  works 
of  antiquity  honour  ia  done  to  the  Human  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Humanity) :  ttrongh  this  study  the  "Weat  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  true  and  eternal  element  in  the 
activity  of  man.  The  outward  occasion  of  this  revival  of 
science  was  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Large  num- 
bers of  Greeks  took  refuge  in  the  Weat  and  introduced 
Greek  literature  there;  and  they  brought  with  them  not  only 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  but  also  the  treasures 
to  which  that  knowledge  waa  the  key.  Very  little  of  Greek 
literature  had  been  preserved  in  the  convents,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  could  scarcely  be  said  to  eiist  at 
all.  With  the  Boman  literature  it  was  otherwise ;  in  regard  to 
that,  ancient  traditions  still  lingered :  Virgil  was  thought 
to  be  a  great  magician  (in  Dante  he  appears  aa  the  guide 
in  Hell  and  Purgatory).  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks,  then,  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  ancient 
Greek  literature  ;  the  West  bad  become  capable  of  enjoying 
and  appreciating  it ;  quite  other  ideala  and  a  different  order 
of  virtue  from  that  with  wliich  roediieval  Eurojje  was  familiar 
were  here  presented  ;  an  altogether  novel  standard  for  judg- 
ing of  what  waa  to  be  honoured,  commended  and  iiaitated 
was  set  up.  The  Greeks  in  their  worka  exhibited  quite 
other  moral  eomiaanda  than  those  with  which  the  West  waa 
acquainted  ;  scbolaatic  formalism  had  to  make  way  for  a  body 
of  speculative  thought  of  a  widely  different  complexion:  Plato 
became  known  in  the  Weal,  and  in  him  a  new  human  worJd 
presented  itself.  These  novel  ideas  met  with  a  principal 
organ  of  diffusion  in  the  newly  discovered  Art  of  Printing, 
which,  like  the  use  of  gunpowder,  corresponds  with 
modem  character,  and  supplied  the  desideratum  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  invented,  by  tending  to  enable  men  to  stand  in 
an  ideal  connection  with  each  other.  So  far  as  the  study  of 
the  ancients  manifested  an  interest  in  human  deeds  and  vir- 
tues, the  Church  continued  to  tolerate  it,  not  observing  that 
in  those  alien  works  an  altogether  alien  spirit  was  advancing 
to  con&ont  it. 
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Italy,  then  in  the  Ketherlnnds,  Germany,  and  FrsM 
Tliey  soon  come  to  occupy  a  peculiar  position  with  iw- 
epect  to  the  nobility.  The  latter  united  itself  with  the 
corporationa  of  the  towns,  and  constituted  ae  e.j.  ia  Beme, 
a  piirticiilar  guild.  It  Boon  asaumed  apeciat  powers  in 
the  corporationa  of  the  towns  and  attained  a  dominant 
position ;  but  the  citizens  reaiated  the  uaurpation  and 
aecured  the  government  to  themselvea.  The  rich  citizens 
(populuR  craasus)  now  excluded  the  nobility  from  power. 
But  in  the  same  way  aa  the  party  of  the  nobiJity  was  divi- 
ded into  factions— eapecially  those  of  Ghibellinea  and  Guelfa, 
of  which  the  former  favoured  the  Emperor,  the  latter  the 
Pope— that  of  the  citizena  alao  waa  rent  in  sunder  by  in- 
testine strife.  The  victorioua  faction  was  accustomed  to 
exclude  its  vanquiahed  opponents  from  power.  The 
patrician  nobility  which  supplanted  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
deprived  the  common  people  of  all  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  atate,  and  thus  proved  itself  no  less  oppressive  than 
the  ori^nal  noblesae.  The  hiatory  of  the  citiea  preaenta 
us  with  a  continual  change  of  constitutions,  according  as 
one  party  among  the  citizens  or  the  other — thia  faction  or 
that,  got  the  upper  hand.  Originally  a  select  body  of  citizens 
ehoae  the  magistrates ;  but  as  in  auch  elections  the  victorious 
faction  always  had  tlie  greatest  influence,  no  other  means  of 
securing  impartial  functionaries  was  left,  but  the  election  of 
tbrcigners  to  the  office  of  judge  and  podigla.  It  also  fre- 
quently happened  tliat  the  cities  chose  foreign  princea  as 
supreme  seigneurs,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  gignoria. 
But  all  these  arrangements  were  only  of  short  continuance ; 
the  princea  soon  misuaed  their  sovereignty  to  promote 
their  own  ambitioua  designs  and  to  gratiiy  their  passions, 

s  were  once  more  deprived  of  their  ari- 
the  history  of  these  citiea  presenta   on 

individual  characters  marked  by  tlie  moat 
terrible  or  the  most  admirable  features,  an  aatonisbingly 
interesting  picture  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  repels  ub  hy 
assuming,  as  it  unavoidably  does,  the  aspect  of^mere  chro- 
nicles. In  contemplating  the  restless  ana  ever-varying  im- 
pulsefl  that  agitate  the  very  hearts  of  these  cities  and  the 
continual  struggles  of  factiona,  we  are   astonished  to  see 
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la  this  third  period  alao,  three  divisions  present  them- 
■elf ea.  First,  we  have  to  consider  the  Sfformation  in  itself— 
tlie  aJl-euhgbtening  San,  following  on  that  hliiah  of  dawn 
which  we  obserred  at  the  termination  of  the  mediteval  j>eriod; 
neit,  the  unfolding  of  that  state  of  things  which  succeeded 
the  Eeformation ;  and  lastly,  the  Modern  limes,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 


THE  REFORMATION. 

The  Heforraation  resulted  from  the  corruptionoftTie  Church, 
Tliat  corruption  was  not  an  accidental  phenomenon;  it  was  not 
the  mere  abuse  of  power  and  dominion.  A  corrupt  state  of 
things  is  very  frequently  represented  as  an  "  abuse ;"  it  ia 
taken  for  granted  that  the  foundation  was  good, — the  system, 
the  institution  itself  faultlesB,^but  that  the  passion,  the 
Buhjtictive  interest,  in  short  the  arbitrary  volition  of  men  has 
made  use  of  that  which  in  itself  was  good  to  further  its  own 
selfiah  ends,  and  that  all  that  is  required  to  be  done  ia  to 
remove  these  adventitious  elements.     On  this  sh.ewing  the 
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and  the  evil  that  dis- 


figures it  appears  something  foreign  to  it.  But  whei 
dental  abuse  of  a  good  thing  really  occurs,  it  is  limited  to  par- 
ticularity. A  great  and  general  corruption  affecting  a  body 
of  such  large  and  comprehensive  scope  as  a  Church,  is  quite 
another  thing. — The  eoPTuptJop  o^  ^thcjE^Ugrfl  was  a  BS^ive 
growth  ;  the  principle  of  that  corruption  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  tlie  fact  that  the  specific  and  definite  embodiment  of  Deity 
which  it  recognizes,  is  senauoua, — that  the  external  in  a 
coarse  material  form,  is  enshrined  in  its  inmost  being.  (The 
refining  transformation  which  Art  supplied  was  not  suffi- 
cient). The  higher  Spirit— that  of  the  World— has  al- 
ready expelled  the  Spiritual  from  it;  it  finds  nothing  to  in- 
terest it  in  the  Spiritual  or  in  occupation  with  it ;  thus  it 
retains  that  specific  and  definite  embodiment; — t,fl.,we  have 
f  immediate  subjectivity,  not  refined  by  it  to 
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a  potm^Y 


Bpintual  aubjectirity. — Henceforth  it  occapit;s 
inferiorily  to  the  World-Spirit;  the  latter  has  aln»dy  tranft- 
cended  it,  for  it  has  become  capable  of  recognizing  the 
SeoBuoua  aa  Bensuoua,  the  merely  outward  as  merely  out- 
ward ;  it  baa  learned  to  occupy  itself  with  the  Finite  in  a 
finite  way,  and  in  thia  very  activity  to  maintain  an  tndepeo- 
dent  and  confident  position  aa  a  valid  and  rightful  eubjeo 

The  element  in  queation  which  ia  innate  in  the  Eccleaias- 
tical  principle  only  rereals  itaelf  aa  a  corrupting  one  when 
the  Church  haa  no  longer  any  oppoaition  to  contend  with,— 
when  it  haa  become  firmly  eetablished.  Then  its  elements 
are  free  to  display  their  tendenciea  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Thus  it  is  that  esternality  in  the  Church  itaeU'  which  becomeB 
evil  and  corruption,  and  developa  itaelf  aa  a  negative  princi- 
ple in  its  own  bosom. — The  forms  which  this  corruption 
asBumea  are  coeiteaaive  with  the  rehitiona  which  the  Church 
itself  auatains,  iuto  which  conaequently  this  Tltiating  ele- 
ment entera. 

The  eccleaiastical  piety  of  the  period  displays  the  verj 
essence  of  superstition — the  fettering  of  the  mind  to  a 
aenauoua  object,  a  mere  Thing — ju  the  most  Farioua  forms : 
— slaviah  deference  to  Authority;  for  Spirit,  having  renounced 
ita  proper  nature  in  ita  most  essential  quality  [having  sacri- 
ficed its  characteristic  liberty  to  a  mere  sensuoua  object],  haa 
lost  ita  Freedom,  and  is  lield  in  adamantine  bondage  to  what 
ia  alien  to  itaelf; — a  credulity  of  the  most  absurd  and  child- 
ish character  in  reeard  to  Miraelet,  for  the  Divine  is  sup- 
fiosed  to  manifest  itself  in  a  perfectly  diaconi — '  '  ' 
imited  way,  for  purely  finite  and  particular  i 


posed  to  manifest  itself  in    a  perfectly   disconnected    and 

last  _.  ^  ,  .. 

barbarous  aud  vulgar  corruption,  hypocrisy  and  deception, 
— all  thia  manifests  itself  in  the  Church;  for  in  fact  the 
SensuouB  in  it  ia  not  subjugated  and  trained  by   the  Under- 


llie  Spti'irunJ,  nhile  it  is  really  ocaiipfed  v 
iwurds  ells  close  or  the  Mediieval  period,  ■' 
Iguana,  but  lubuura  under  no  such  b»llucfiiatiim 
oiivity  ;  uad  it  haa  ctHSt^  to   feel   oompanctioo 

at  tbe  merely  lecular  nature  o(  ita  aJniH  and  actiona,  saoh  lu  it  might  han 
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itanding;  it  has  become  free,  but  only  in  fi  rough  auj 
barbaroua  way. — Oa  the  other  band  the  virtue  which  the 
Church  presents,  since  it  is  negative  only  in  opposition  to 
seuBual  appetite,  is  but  abstractly  negative ;  it  does  not 
know  how  to  exercise  a  moral  restraint  in.  the  indulgence  of 
the  senses ;  iu  actual  lite  nothing  is  left  for  it  but  avoidance, 
renunciation,  inactivity. 

Theae  contrasts  which  tlic  Church  exhibits — of  barbarona 
■vice  and  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  elevation  of  soul  that 
is  ready  to  renounce  all  worldly  things,  on  the  other  hand — 
became  still  wider  in  consequence  of  the  energetic  position 
which  man  is  sensible  of  occupying  in  his  subjective  i 
over  outward  and  material  things  in  the  natural  wori 
which  be  feels  himself  free,  and  so  gains  for  hiraaelf  an  abso- 
lute right, — The  Church  whose  office  it  is  to  save  souls  from 
perdition,  makes  this  salvation  itself  a  mere  external  appli- 
ance, and  is  now  degraded  so  far  as  to  perform  this  office  in 
a  merely  external  fashion.  The  remission  of  sins — the  highest 
satisfaction  which  the  soul  craves,  the  certainty  of  its  peace 
with  G-od,  that  which  concerns  man's  deepest  and  inmost 
nature — is  offered  to  man  in  the  most  grossly  superficial  and 
trivial  fashion, — to  be  purchased /or  mere  moneff ;  while  the 
object  of  this  sale  is  to  procure  means  for  dissolute  excess. 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  sale  was  indeed  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's,  that  magnificent  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Christian  fabrics 
erected  in  the  metropolis  of  religion.  But,  as  that  paragon 
of  works  of  art  the  Athene  and  her  tern  pie- citadel  at  Athens, 
was  built  with  the  money  of  the  allies  and  issued  in  the  loss 
of  both  allies  and  power;  so  the  completion  of  this  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment  "  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  were  the  Doomsday  and  the  ruin  of  this  proud 
spiritual  edifice. 

The  time-honoured  and  cherish.ed  ainceritg  of  the  Qermaa 
people  is  destined  to  effect  this  re7olution  out  of  the  honest 
truth  and  simplicity  of  its  heart.  "While  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  urging  tlieir  way  to  India,  to  America — straining 
every  nerve  to  gain  wealth  and  to  acquire  a  secular 
dominion  which  shall  encompass  the  globe,  and  on  which  the 
sun  shall  never  set — we  find  a  simple  Monk  looking  for 
that  specific  embodiment  of  Deity  which  Christendom  had 
formerly  sought  in  an  earthly  sepulchre  of  stone,  rather  iu 
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the  permanent  repoaitory  of  Bpiritual  treasures.  Tet 
Trithstsnding  this  full  and  complete  tlerelopment  of  ecclesian^j 
ticnl  life,  we  fiiid  a  deficiency  and  canaeijiient  craving  mani- 
festing itself  in  Chrietendom,  and  which  drove  it  out  of  itself. 
To  understand  this  want,  we  must  revert  to  the  nature  of 
the  Ghristiaa  religion  itself,  and  particularly  to  that  aspect 

if  it  by  which  it  tas  a  footing  in  the  Present  in  the 

."ciousness  of  its  votaries. 

The  objective  doctriuea  of  ChriBtianity  had  been  already 
firmly  settled  by  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  that  nettbi 
tlie  medi»val  nor  any  other  philosophy  could  devebpe  them 
further,  eicept  in  the  way  of  exalting  them  intellectually,  ao 
timt  they  might  be  satisfactory  as  presenting  the  Jbrm  of 
Thought.  And  one  essential  point  m  this  doctrine  was  the 
recognition  of  the  Divine  Nature  as  not  in  any  sense  an 
other-world  existence  [ein  Jenaeits],  but  as  in  unity  with 
Human  Nature  in  the  Present  and  Actual.  But  this  Fresencfl 
is  at  the  same  time  exclusively  Spiritual  Presence.  Christ 
as  a  particular  human  personality  has  left  the  world ;  his 
temporal  existence  ia  only  a  past  one — i.e.,  it  exists  only  in 
mental  conception,  And  since  the  Divine  existence  on  earth 
is  essentially  of  a  spiritual  character,  it  cannot  appear  io  the 
form  of  a  Dalai-Lama.  The  Pope,  however  high  hia  position 
ns  Head  of  Christendom  and  Vicar  of  Christ,  calls  himself 
only  the  Servant  of  Servants.  How  then  did  the  Church 
realize  Christ  as  a  definite  and  present  e^xialenee  f  The  prin- 
cipal form  of  this  realization  was,  as  remarked  above,  the 
Holy  Supper,  in  the  form  it  presented  as  the  Mass:  in  this 
the  Life,  Suffering,  and  Death  of  the  actual  Christ  was 
verily  present,  as  an  eternal  and  daily  repeated  sacrifice. 
Christ  appears  as  a  definite  and  present  existence  in  a 
aensuoua  form  as  the  Hoit,  consecrated  by  the  Priest ;  bo 
far  all  is  satisfactory :  tliat  is  to  say,  it  is  the  Church,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  attaiiis  in  this  ordinance  direct  and  full 
assurance.  But  the  moat  prominent  feature  in  this  sacr^ 
ment  is,  that  the  process  by  which  Deity  ia  manifested,  ia 
conditioned  by  the  liinitationa  of  particularity — that  the 
Host,  this  Thing,  is  set  up  to  be  adored  as  Q-od.  The 
Ciiurch  then  miglit  have  been  able  to  content  itself  with  this 
sensuoufl  presence  of  Deity ;  Vnt  when  it  is  once  graoted 
that  God  exists  in  eitemul  pkenomenal  presence,  tnis  i 
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*aa^  than  refuse  lo  jield  au  iota  ia  regard  to  tLat  doctrine  of 
the  EiicHarwl;  in  whicli  the  whole  question  ia  concentrated. 
Nop  could  Tie  coneede  to  the  fielbraied  [-Calriuiatic]  Church, 
that  Christ  is  a  mere  commemoration,  a  mere  remimBcence  : 
ia  this  respect  his  view  was  rather  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  vir,.  that  Ciudstis  an  actual  prosauce, 
.though  ouly  in  laJbh  and  iu  Spidt.  He  maintained  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  really  fills  the  human  heart, — that  Christ 
therefore  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  merely  an  historical  per- 
son, hut  that  man  austaiua  an  immediate  relation  to  him  in 
Spirit. 

While,  then,  the  individual  knows  that  he  is  filled  with  tho 
Divine  Spirit,  all  tiie  relations  that  sprung  from  that  ritiating 
element  of  ejctemality  which  we  examined  above,  are  ipso 
faelo  abrogated :  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  between 
priests  and  laymen ;  we  no  longer  find  one  class  in  posses- 
sion of  the  substance  of  the  Truth,  as  of  all  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  treasures  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  heart — the  emo-  (■ 
tional  part  of  man's  Spiritual  nature— is  recognized  as  that  / 
whicli  can  and  ought  to  come  into  possession  of  the  Truth  ;  ,' 
and  this  auhjectivity  is  the  commrin  property  ofaUmaniifid, 
Each  has  to  accomplish  the  work  of  reconciliation  in  his 
own  Boul. — SiAjective  Spirit  Jtaa  to  remve  the  Spirit  of 
Ttuth  into  itaelt,  and  give  it  a  dwelling  place  there.  Thus 
that  absolute  iuwaKdness  of  soul  which  pertains  to  reli- 
gion itself,  and  Freedom  in  the  Church  are  both  secured. 
Subjectivity  therefore  makes  the  objective  purport  of  Chris- 
tianity, ».  e.  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  its  own.  In  tlie 
Lutheran  Church  the  subjective  feeling  and  the  conviction 
of  the  individual  ia  regarded  ns  equally  necessary  with  the 
objective  side  of  Truth.  Truth  with  Lutherans  is  not  a 
finished  and  completed  thing ;  the  subject  himself  must  be 
imbued  with  Truth,  surrendering  his  particular  being  in  ex- 
change for  the  substantial  Truth,  and  making  that  Truth 
his  own.  Thus  subjective  Spirit  gaino  emancipation  in  thj  , 
Truth,  abnegates  its  particularity  and  comes  to  itself  iu'^ 
realizing  the  truth  of  its  being.  Thus  Christian  Freedom  ia 
artualiied.  If.  Subjectivity  be  placed  in  I'eeling  only,  witli- 
out  thatt  objective  side,  we  have  the  stand-point  of  the  merely 
Natural  Will. 

In  the  proclamation  of  these  principles  ts  unfurled  the  new, 
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the  Uleal  "^aDdard  roimd  which  the  peoples  rally—  . 
banner  of  R-te  Sjiirit,  jadepenilejit,  though  tmding  ite  life  in 
the  Truth,  and  enjoying  independence  only  in  it.  This  is 
the  banner  under  wliich  ire  serve,  and  which  ve  bear.  Time, 
siTice  that  epoch,  has  had  no  other  work  to  do  than  the 
fonnal  imbuing  of  the  world  with  tliia  principle,  in  bringing 
the  Reconciliation  implicit  [in  Christianity]  into  objective 
anil  explicit  realization.  Culture  is  essentially  concerned 
with  Form ;  the  work  of  Culture  is  the  production  of  the 
Form  of  Universality,  which  is  none  other  than  Thought.* 
Consequently  Law,  ftoperty.  Social  Morality,  Govenimenti 
Constitutions,  Ac,  inust  Do  conformed  to  general  princi^es, 
in  order  that  they  may  accord  with  the  idea  of  Free  WilJ_^ 
and  be  Rational.  Thus  only  can  the  Spirit  of  Truth  monk^ 
fest  itself  in  Subjective  Will^in  the  particular  sbapea  which  \ 
the  activity  of  the  Will  assumes.  In  virtue  of  that  degree 
vif  intenBity  which  Sulyective  Free  Spirit  baa  attained,  ele- 
vatine  it  to  the  form  of  Universality,  Objective  Spirit  attains 
mauilestation.  This  is  the  sense  m  which  we  must  under- 
stand the  State  to  be  based  on  Heligion.  States  and  Laws 
are  nothing  elao  than  Beligion  manifesting  itself  in  the 
relations  of  the  actual  world. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  Eeformation  ;  Man  is  in  his  very 
nature  destined  to  be  free. 

At  ita  commencement,  the  Eeformation  concerned  itself 
only  with  particular  aspects  of  the  Catholic  Church :  Luther 
wished  to  act  in  union  with  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and 
eipressed  a  desire  that  Councils  should  be  convened.  Hia 
theses  found  supporters  in  every  counttr^  In  answer  to  the 
charge  brought  against  Luther  and  the  Protestants,  of  eiag- 
geration— nay,  even  of  calumnious  misrepresentation  in  their 
descriptiona  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  we  may  refer 
to  the  statements  of  Catholics  themselves,  bearing  upon  this 

"  The  eommunitj  of  principle  whioh  rrmlly  luiks  togalher  iadiiidaala 
of  the  name  c1m9,  uDd  in  virtue  of  which  (hej  are  similarij  related  toothei 

Ihouf  ht  or  iJ™  which  aummarily  comprehends  the  conatitiienta  of  generio 
uhBiaotfr.  The  primnry  meaning  of  the  word  l^ia  and  of  the  related  terina 
tHofand  tpieie*,  it  "farm."  Every  "  Univpreal  "  in  Thought  hasscorm- 
por^in^  generio  principle  in  Healilj,  to  wfaieta  il  give*  inlBlleclual  expn* 
■iM  or/onw.— Th. 
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Soint,  and  particularly  to  those  contained  in  the  official 
ocumeots  of  Bcclesiaatifal  Councils.  But  Luther's  on- 
slaught, which  was  at  first  limited  to  particular  points,  was 
soon  extended  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  and  leaving  iu- 
dividuals,  he  attacked  institutions  at  largo — conventual  life, 
the  secular  lordships  of  the  bishopa,  Ac.  His  writings  now 
controverted  not  merely  isolated  dicta  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Councils,  but  the  very  principle  on  which  such  a  mode  of 
deciding  points  in  dispute  was  based— in  fact,  the  Authoritif 
of  the  Ohurck.  Luther  repudiated  that  authority,  and  set  op 
in  ita  stead  the  Bible  and  the  testimony  of  the  Human 
-  °~  Irit,  And  it  is  a  fact  of  the  weightiest  import  that  the 
jible  has  become  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  hence- 
forth each  indiridual  enjoys  the  right  of  deriving  instruction 
for  himself  from  it,  and  of  directing  his  conscience  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  We  see  a  vast  change  in  the  principle  by  which 
man's  religious  life  is  guided :  the  whole  system  of  Tradi- 
tion, the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  becomes  problematical, 
and  its  authority  is  subverted.  Luther's  translation  of  tlie 
Bible  has  been  of  incalcidable  value  to  the  German  people. 
It  has  supplied  them  witli  a  People's  Book,  such  as  no 
nation  in  tlie  Catholic  world  can  boast ;  for  though  the 
latter  have  a  vast  number  of  minor  productions  in  the  shape 
of  prayer-books,  they  have  no  generally  recognized  and 
classical  book  for  popular  instruction.  In  spite  of  this  it 
baa  been  made  a  question  in  modern  times  whether  it  is 
judicious  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  People.  Yet 
the  few  disadvantages  thus  entailed  are  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  incalculable  benefits  thence  accruing ; 
narratives,  which  in  their  eiternal  shape  might  be  repellent 
to  the  heart  and  understanding,  can  be  diacriminatingly 
treated  by  the  religious  sense,  which,  holding  fast  the  sub- 
stantial truth,  easily  vanquishes  any  such  difficulties.  And 
even  if  the  books  which  have  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  People's  Books  were  not  so  superficial  as  they  are, 
they  would  certainly  fail  in  securing  that  respect  which  a 
book  claiming  such  a  title  ought  to  inspire  in  individuaJt. 
But  to  obviate  this  difficulty  is  no  easy  matter,  for  even 
should  a  book  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  every  other  respect 
be  produced,  every  country  parson  would  have  some  fmilt  to 
find  with  it,  and  thiuk  tu  bc-tter  it.  In  Fi'ance  the  need  of  such 
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a  book  has  been  very  much  felt ;  great  premiumB  have  b 
offered  with  a  view  to  obtainiog  one,  but,  from  the  reason 
stated,  without  aucceaa.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  a 
People's  Book  preaupposea  as  its  primary  condition  an  ability 
to  read  od  the  part  of  tlie  People ;  an  ability  which  in  Catho- 
lic countries  is  not  very  commonly  to  he  met  with. 

The  denial  of  the  Authority  of  the  Church  necesaarily  lei 
to  a.  separation.  The  Council  of  Trent  stereotyped  the 
principles  of  Catholicism,  and  made  the  restoration  of  con- 
cord impossible.  Leibnitz  at  a  later  time  diacussed  with 
BiBhop  BosBuet  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  Churches ; 
but  the  Council  of  Trent  remains  the  inaurmountablo  ob- 
stacle. The  Churehei  became  hostile  parties,  for  even  in 
respect  to  secular  arrangements  a  striking  difference  mani- 
fested itself.  In  the  non-Catholic  countries  the  conventual 
establiahments  and  episcopal  foundations  were  broken  up, 
and  the  rights  of  the  then  proprietors  ignored.  Educational 
arrangementa  were  altered ;  the  faata  and  holy  days  were 
abolished.  Thus  there  was  also  a  secular  reform— a  change 
affecting  the  state  of  things  outside  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
siasticaT  relations ;  in  many  places  a  rebellion  was  raised 
against  the  temporal  authorities.  In  Miinster  the  Ana- 
baptists espciled  the  Bishop  and  established  a  government 
of  their  own ;  and  the  peasants  rose  en  masge  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  serfdom.  But  the  world  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  transformation  of  its  political  condition 
as  a  consequence  of  ecclesiastical  reformation, — The  Catholic 
Chureh  also  was  easentially  influenced  by  the  Eeformation  : 
the  reins  of  discipline  were  drawn  tighter,  and  the  greatest  oc- 
casions of  scandal,  the  moat  crying  abuses  were  abated.  Much 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  age  that  lay  outside  its  sphere, 
but  with  which  it  had  previoualy  maintained  friendly  relations, 
it  now  repudiated.  The  Church  came  to  a  dead  stop — "hither- 
to and  no  farther !"  It  severed  itaelf  fium  advancing  Science, 
£rom  philosophy  and  huniiinistic  literature;  and  an  occaaiou 
was  soon  offered  of  deohiriog  its  enmity  to  the  scientific 
pursuits  of  the  period.  The  celebrated  Copernicus  had  dis- 
covered that  the  eanh  and  the  planets  revolve  round  the 
sun,  but  the  Church  declared  against  this  addition  to  human 
knowledge.  Galileo,  who  had  published  a  atatement  in  the 
Hip™.  r.v  ^  dialogue  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  Coper* 
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nican  discovery  (declaring  iadeed  his  own  conviction  of  it*. 
truth),  was  obliged  to  crave  pardon  for  the  offence  on  hij 
kneea.  The  Greek  literature  was  not  made  the  basis  of  cul« 
ture;  education  woa  entrusted  to  the  Jeauita.  Thus  doej 
the  Spirit  of  the  Catholic  world  in  general  sink  behind  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Here  an  important  queation  Bolicits  investigation! — why 
the  KeformatioD  n'as  limited  to  certain  nations,  and  wby  it 
did  not  permeate  the  whole  Catholic  world.  The  Beforma- 
tion  originated  in  Germany,  and  etruck  firm  root  only  in  the 
purely  German  nationa ;  outside  of  Germany  itaelf  it  eatab- 
liahed  itaelf  in  Scandinavia  and  England.  But  the  Eomanic 
and  Sclavonic  uatiuns  kept  decidedly  aloof  from  it.  Even 
South  Germany  haa  only  partially  adopted  the  Refonnation 
— a  fact  which  is  coaaistout  with  the  mingling  of  elements 
which  is  the  general  characteriatic  of  ita  nationality.  In 
Swabia,  Frauconia,  and  the  Khine  countries  there  were  many 
convents  and  bishoprica,  aa  alao  many  free  imperial  towns; 
and  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  Heformntioa  very  much 
depended  on  the  influences  which  these  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  bodies  respectively  eierciaed ;  for  we  have  already 
noticed  that  the  Heformation  was  a  change  influencing  the 
political  life  of  the  ago  as  well  aa  ita  religious  and  intellectual 
condition.  We  must  further  observe,  that  authority  haa 
much  greater  weight  in  determining  men's  opiniona  than 
people  are  inclined  to  believe.  There  are  certain  fun- 
damental prineipiea  which  men  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
on  the  strength  of  authority ;  and  it  was  mere  authority 
which  in  the  case  of  many  countries  decided  for  or  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Beformntiou.  In  Austria,  in  Bavaria,  in 
Bohemia,  the  Eeformation  had  already  made  great  progreas  ; 
andthoughitiacommonly  aaid  that  when  truth  has  once  pene- 
trated men's  aoula,  it  cannot  be  rooted  out  again,  it  was 
indisputably  stifled  in  the  countries  in  question,  by  force  of 
arma,  by  stratagem  or  persuasion,  The  Setaoimio  nations  were 
aiirieultural.  This  condition  of  life  brings  with  it  the  rela- 
tion of  lord  and  serf.  In  agriculture  the  agency  of  nature 
predominates  ;  human  industry  and  subjective  activity  are 
on  the  whole  lesa  brought  into  play  in  this  department  of 
labour  than  elsewhere.  The  Sclavonians  thererore  did  not 
attain  so  quickly  or  readily  oa  other  nations  the  fundamental 
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Beii»e  •■[  lire  individtiality — tho  conaciouaneBa  of  TJniveraal^ 
— t)iGl  wliicj  we  dfaiguated  above  as  "political  power 
[p.  416],  aud  could  oot  ehare  the  benefits  of  dawoing 
ireedom.  —  But  the  Somanie  nations  also  —  Italj,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  in  part  Fnuice — were  not  imbued  with  tiie 
Ki-formed  doctrines.  Physical  force  perhaps  did  much  ta 
repress  them  ;  yet  this  aloue  would  not  be  sufficient  to  ei- 
plab  the  fact,  for  when  the  Spirit  of  a  Nation  craves 
anvthiiig  no  force  can  prevent  its  attaining  the  desired 
object:  nor  can  it  be  aaid  that  these  nations  were  deficient 
in  culture ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  advance  of  the 
Geraiaus  in  this  respect.  It  was  rather  owing  to  the  funda- 
uieiitul  character  of  these  nationa,  that  they  did  not  adopt 
tlie  Keformation,  But  what  ia  this  peculiarity  of  character 
which  hindered  the  attainment  of  Spiritual  Freedom  p     We 

answer :  thu  pufgh^a-Hrjnpia  gf  the  riermnri  Kafif^ri  ycaa 
tlie.pgoperjoniorTfre-cmjii'f'ipat.inii  nf  Spiril::  tha  "RnrnRnln 
■T^ atlQlls,  on  tbe_coTltrHry-  hnvB  mRintftined  in  the  vwry  ''"Iffr 
"grnieirwul-^in  theirSpirit'ipl  rnTis-i""°r.ona — *]^p  p^^p,p]^ 
otSieharmonv :  *  tliej  are  a  product  of  the  fusion  of  Soman 
'mS  (Jenuan  Wood,  and  still  retain  the  heterogoneity  thence 
resulting.  The  German  cannot  deny  that  the  French,  the 
Italiona,  the  Spaniards,  posseaa  more  (determination  of  chano 
ter — that  they  pursue  a  settled  aim  (even  though  it  have  ft 
filed  idea  for  ita  object)  with  perfectly  clear  coneciouBDen 
and  the  greatest  attention — that  they  carry  out  a  plan  with 
great  circumspection,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  decision  in 
regard  to  specific  objecta.  The  French  call  the  Gertnane 
entiers,  "  entire  " — i.e.,  stubborn ;  they  are  also  strangera  to 
the  whimsical  originality  of  the  English.  The  Bnglishman 
attaches  his  idea  of  liberty  to  the  special  [as  opposed  to  the 
general]  ;  lie  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  Understand- 
iog  [logical  inference],  but  on  the  contrary  feels  himself  so 
much  the  more  at  liberty,  the  more  !iis  courae  of  action  or 
his  license  to  act  contravenes  the  Understanding — i.e.,  rnna 
counter  to  pogical  inferences  or]  general  principles.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Romanic  peoples  we  immediatelj 
encounter  that  internal   schism,  that  holding  fast  by  an  at>- 

*  Tbe  BokDovIedgnient  of  an  eitemal  povcir  authorized  to  oommuid 
lb«  aniire  aoul  of  man  vaa  col  aupplanted  in  ihdr  case  by  a  defereiioe  ta 
CoiucicDce  and  aubjective  Principle  (t.a.,  the  union  of  Otgeat^Te  uid  Sob- 
Jtctlve  fieedoin)  aa  the  aupreme  autbonty. — 1  il. 
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Btract  principle,  and  as  thecounternartof  tliis,an  absence  of  the 
Totality  of  Spirit  and  sentiment  which  we  call  "Heart:"  there 
is  not  that  meditative  introverBJon  of  the  Boul  upon  itself; — in 
their  inmost  being  they  may  be  said  to  be  alienated  from  them- 
Belvea  [abstract  principles  carry  them  awny].  With  them  the 
inner  life  is  a  region  whose  depth  they  doiiot  appreciatfl;forit 
is  given  over  'bodily'  to  particular  [absorbing]  interests,  and 
the  infinity  that  belongs  to  Spirit  is  not  to  bo  looked  for 
there.  Their  inmost  being  is  not  their  own.  They  leave  it 
as  an  alien  and  indifferent  matter,  and  ai'e  glad  to  have  its 
concerns  settled  for  tUem  by  another.  That  other  to  which 
they  leave  it  is  the  Church.  They  have  indeed  something 
to  do  with  it  themselves ;  hut  since  that  which  they  have  to 
do  ia  not  sell^riginated  and  self-prescribed,  not  their  very 
own,  they  are  content  to  leave  the  affair  to  be  settled  in  a 
superficial  way.  "Eh  6ien,"  said  Napoleon,  "  we  shall  go 
lo  mass  again,  and  my  good  fellows  will  say  :  '  That  is  the 
word  of  command!'"  This  ia  the  leading  feature  in  the 
character  of  these  nations— the  eeparation  of  the  religious 
from  the  secular  interest,  i.e.,  from  the  special  interest  of 
individuality ;  and  the  ground  of  this  separatioii  lies  in  their 
inmost  soul,  uhicb  haa  lost  its  independent  entii-eness  of 
being,  its  nrofoundest  unity.  Catholicism  does  not  claim 
the  essentiiJ  direction  of  the  Secular ;  religion  reniaina  au 
indifferent  matter  on  the  one  side,  while  the  other  side  of 
life  is  diaaociated  from.it,  and  occupies  a  sphere  exclusively 
its  own.  Cultivated  Frenchmen  therefore  feel  an  autipnthy 
to  Protestantism  because  it  seems  to  them  something  pedaii' 
tic,  dull,  minutely  captious  in  its  morality  ;  since  it  requires 
that  Spirit  and  Thought  should  be  directly  engaged  in  reli- 
gion :  in  attending  mass  and  other  ceremonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  exertion  of  thought  is  required,  but  an  imposing 
sensuous  spectacle  is  presented  to  the  eye,  which  does  not 
make  such  a  demand  on  one's  attention  as  entirely  to  excludo 
a  little  chat,  whUe  yet  the  duties  of  the  occasion  are  not 
neglected. 

We  spoke  above  of  the  relation  which  the  new  dodrine 
ttutained  to  secular  life,  and  now  we  have  only  to  eshibit 
that  relation  in  detail.  The  development  and  advance  of 
Spirit  from  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  onwards  consists  in 
this,  that  Spirit,  having  now  gained  the  coneciousness  of  iti 
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Freedom,  tlirough  that  procese  of  mediation  whicb  taket 
plnce  between  man  and  God — that  is,  in  the  full  recognition 
of  the  objective  proce aa  aa  the  esistence  [the  positive  uii 
dtfioito  uinnifeBtation]  of  tbe  Divitie  esaeuce — now  takes  it 
up  and  followe  it  out  in  building  up  the  edifice  of  secular 
tvlntions.  Thut  hannony  [of  Objective  and  Subjective  Wdl) 
which  has  resulted  from  the  painful  struggles  of  History, 
involves  tbe  recognition  of  tlie  Secular  as  capable  of  being 
ftu  enibodiioeut  of  I'ri^h;  whereas  it  bad  been  fomierly  re- 
garded as  evil  only,  as  incapable  of  Good — tbe  latter  beine 
t;onsidered  essentially  ultramundane.  It  is  now  perceived 
that  Mondity  and  Justice  ia  the  State  are  also  divine 
and  comntanded  by  Qod,  and  that  in  point  of  substance 
tlicre  ia  nothing  higher  or  more  sacred.  Q""  ■"''■■TTnrp  i'- 
tbat_jl/iimoggj s  no  longer  deemed  less  holy  than  Oelibaey. 
L"uEIier~t55Ka  wife  to  shew  that  he  respected  marriage, 
defying  the  calumnies  to  which  he  eiposed  himself  by  such 
II  step.  It  teas  his  duty  to  do  so,  as  it  was  also  to  eat  meat 
on  Fridays ;  to  prove  that  such  things  are  lawful  and  right, 
in  oppofiition  to  tbe  imagined  superiority  of  nbatinence. 
The  I'amily  introduceBinan  tocommumty_ — to  the  relation  of 
intL'rdepeudence  in  society  ;  and  this  union  is  a  moral  one: 
\vhile  on  the  other  hand  the  monks,  separated  from  the  sphere 
of  social  morality,  formed  as  it  were  the  standing  army  of  the 
Pope,  as  tbe  janizaries  formed  the  basis  of  the  Turkish 
power.  The  marriage  of  the  priests  entails  tbe  disappeBT- 
iiuce  of  the  outward  distinction  oet ween  laity  and  clergy, — 
Moreover  the  repudiation  of  work  no  longer  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  sanctity ;  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  more  comment 
dable  for  men  to  rise  irom  a  state  of  dependence  by  activity, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  and  make  themselves  independent. 
It  is  more  consonant  with  justice  that  he  who  has  money 
should  spend  it  even  in  luxuries,  than  that  he  should  give  it 
away  to  idlers  and  beggars ;  for  be  bestows  it  on  an  equal  num> 
her  of  persons  by  so  doing,  and  these  must  at  any  rate  have 
worked  diligently  for  it.  Industry,  crafts  and  tratiea  now  have 
their  moral  validity  recognized,  and  the  obstacles  to  their 
ji-osperity  which  originated  with  the  Churcii,  have  vaniehcd. 
'""■'"''''  '  '■       'i  to  lend  monej  < 

r  flieTlire 


interest :  but  the  neeeaiity  of  SS  doing  dcd  tO"  flie  airect 
rioiatioa  of  her  injunctions.     The  Lombards  (a  fact  which 
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■ccounts  for  the  use  of  the  temi  "  lombard  "  in  French  to 
denote  a  loan-office),  and  particularly  the  House  of  Medici, 
advanced  money  to  princea  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Thn  | 
third  pfirij;  of  anni^lnhv  ir  tho  /^nlliiflii'  Thur-h,  Tflinrl  _ 
fjhptt^jlff.  ^  was  likewise  denuded  of  its  false  pretensions. 
Obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  ae  the  Battonal  element 
in  volition  and  action,  was  made  the  prbciple  of  human  con- 
duct. In  this  obedience  man  is  free,  for  all  that  ia  demanded 
is  that  the  Particular  Bhould  yield  to  the  General.  Man 
himself  has  a  conscience ;  consequently  the  subjection  re- 
quired of  him  is  a  free  allegiance.  This  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  a  development  of  Hj^ason  aud  Freedom,  and  of  their 
introduction  into  human  relations ;  and  Beason  and  the 
Divine  commands  are  now  Bynonymous.  The  Eational  no 
longer  meets  with  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
conscience ;  it  is  permitted  to  develop  itself  in  its  own 
sphere  without  disturbance,  without  being  compelled  to 
resort  to  force  in  defending  itself  against  an  adverse  power. 
But  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  adverse  element  ia  uncon- 
ditionally sanctioned.  Where  the  Eeformed  doctrine  pre- 
vails, princes  may  still  be  bad  governors,  but  they  are  nir 
longer  sanctioued  and  solicited  thereto  by  the  promptings 
of  their  religious  conscience.  In  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  nothmg  siaguLir  for  the  conscience  to  be 
found  in  opposition  to  the  lama  of  the  State.  Asaasainntions 
of  sovereigns,  eonapiracies  against  the  state,  and  the  like, 
have  often  been  supported  and  carried  into  eiecution  by  the 
priests. 

TW,f^  hn.pp^priY  )f..fw..o;|  thf;  S):fttp  nnd  the  Church  haa  now 
attained  immediate  realJT'>'-i"n  *  We  have,  as  yet, HO  tecoif 
stmction  of  the  State,  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  ifce.  for 
thought  must  first  discover  the  essential  principles  of  Eight. 
The  Laws  of  Freedom  had  first  to  be  expanded  to  a  system 
as  deduced  from  an  absolute  prinoiple  of  Bight.  Spirit  does 
not  assume  this  complete  form  immediately  after  the  Hefor- 
mation ;  it  limits  itaelf  at  Brat  to  direct  and  airople  changes, 
as  e.g.  the  doing  away  with  conventual  establianmentH  and 
epUeopal  jurisdiction,  &c.     The  reconciliation  between  God 
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and  the  World  was  limited  in  the  first  instaace  to  an  abstract 
form  ;  it  was  not  yet  expanded  into  a  eyatem  by  which  th* 
tnoral  world  could  be  regulated. 

In  the  first  instance  this  reconciliation  must  take  place  in 
the  individual  eonl,  must  be  realized  by  feeling  ;  the  indiri- 
dual  must  gain  the  assurance  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  him,— 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  abrokenneaa  of  heart  biia 
been  esperienced,  and  that  Divine  grace  has  entered  into  the 
heart  thua  broken.  By  Nature  man  ia  not  what  he  ouglit 
to  be  J  only  througli  a  tranidbrining  process  does  he  arriTC 
at  truth,  The  general  and  Bpeculative  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  just  this — that  the  human  heart  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
It  was  then  reijuired  of  the  individual  that  be  should  kntw 
what  he  ia  in  himself;  that  is,  the  teaching  of  the  Chureh 
insisted  upon  man'a  becoming  conscious  that  he  is  eviL  Bui 
the  individual  is  evil  only  when  the  Natural  manifests  itself  in 
mere  sensual  desire — when  an  unrighteous  will  presents 
itself  in  its  untamed,  untrained,  violent  shape ;  and  yet  it  ii 
required  that  such  a  person  should  know  that  he  ia  depraved, 
and  that  the  good  Spirit  dwells  in  him;  in  fact  be  ia  required 
to  have  a  direct  conBciousnesB  of  and  to  "  esperience  "  that 
which  waa  presented  to  him  as  a  speculative  and  implicit 
truth.  The  Eeconciliation  having,  then,  assumed  this  ab- 
stract form,  men  tormented  themselves  with  a  view  to  force 
upon  their  aoula  the  conaciousneaH  of  their  siufulneas  and 
to  know  themselves  as  evil.  The  most  simple  soula,  the  most 
innocent  natures  were  accustomed  in  painful  introspection  to 
observe  the  most  secret  workings  of  the  heart,  with  a  view  to  a 
rigid  examination  of  them-  With  this  duty  was  conjoined  that 
ofan  entirely  opposite  description ;  it  waa  required  that  man 
should  attain  the  consciousnesa  that  the  good  Spirit  dwells  ■ 
in  him — that  Divine  Grace  lias  found  an  entrance  into  his 
Boul.  In  fact  the  important  distinction  between  the  know- 
ledge of  abstract  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
actual  existence  waa  left  out  of  sight.  Men  became  the  victimB 
of  a  tormenting  uncertaanty  as  to  whether  the  good  Spirit 
has  an  abode  in  then,  acid  it  was  deemed  indispeuBable  that 
the  entire  process  of  spiritual  transformation  should  become 
perceptible  to  the  individual  himself.  An  echo  of  this  8elf> 
tormenting  process  m&y  still  be  traced  in  much  of  the  reli- 
pous  poetij  of  that  tiioe ;  the  Pealma  of  David  which  exhibit 
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n  Bimilor  character  were  then  introduced  aa  hymna  into  tha 
ritual  of  Protestiiut  ChurtheB.  Prot^atantigm  took  this  tnra 
of  minute  and  painful  introspection,  poBsesaed  witti  tne  cod- 
Tiction  ot  tlie  llHJlortauce  <if  Lllu  Biwivise,  and  waa  for  a  long 
time  characterised  hy  a  eelf-tormentiog  diapoBition  and  an 
uapect  of  apiritual  wretchedneBS  ;  which  in  the  present  day 
has  induced  many  peraona  to  enter  the  Catholic  pole,  that  they 
might  exchange  thia  inward  uncertainty  for  a  formal  broad 
certainty  based  on  the  impoaing  totality  of  the  Church.  A 
more  refined  order  of  reflection  upon  the  character  of  human 
nctiona  waa  introduced  into  the  Catholic  Church  also.  The 
JeauitH  analysed  the  first  rudiments  of  volition  (velleitas) 
with  aa  painful  minuteneaa  ae  was  displayed  in  the  pious 
exercises  of  Protestantism  j  but  tbey  had  a  science  of  casuia- 
try  which  enabled  them  to  diacoTer  a  good  reason  for  every 
thing,  and  ao  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  guilt  which  this  li^d 
investigation  seemed  to  aggravate. 

With  thia  waa  connected  another  remartable  phenomenon, 
common  to  the  Catholic  with  the  Protestant  World.  The  hu- 
man mind  waa  driven  into  the  Inward,  the  Ahatract,  and  the 
Eeligioua  element  waa  regarded  as  utterly  alien  to  the  secular. 
That  lively  eouBcionsneas  of  his  subjective  life  and  of  the 
inward  origin  of  his  volition  that  had  been  awakened  in  man, 
brought  with  it  the  belief  in  Evil,  aa  a  vaat  power  the  sphere 
of  whose  malign  dominion  is  the  Secular,  Thia  belief  proaenta 
a  parallelism  with  the  view  in  which  the  sale  of  Indulgences 
originated:  for  as  eternal  salvation  could  bo  aecured  for 
money,  so  by  paying  the  price  of  one'a  aalvation  through 
a  compact  made  with  the  Devil,  the  riches  of  the  world  and 
the  unlimited  gratification  of  desires  and  paaaioua  could  be 
secured.  Thus  arose  that  famous  legend  of  Faust,  who  in  dis- 
gust  at  the  unaatiafactory  character  of  apeculative  science,  is 
said  to  have  plunged  into  the  world  and  purchased  all  its  glory 
at  the  expense  ot  his  salvation.  Fauat,  if  we  niay  tniat  the 
poet,  had  the  enjoyment  of  all  tbat  the  world  could  give, 
in  exchange  for  his  aoul'a  weal ;  but  thoae  poor  women  who 
were  called  Witehu  were  reputed  to  get  nothing  more  hy  the 
bargain  than  the  gratification  of  a  petty  revenge  by  making 
a  neighbonr'a  cow  go  dry  or  giving  a  child  the  measles. 
But  in  awarding  pnniahment  it  waa  not  the  magnitude  of 
the  injury  in  the  loss  of  the  mUk  or  the  sickness  of  tKe 
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child  tbat  was  considered  ;  it  was  the  abstract  poweral 
Evil  One  in  them  that  waa  attacked.  The  belief  in  tha 
abstract,  special  power  whose  dominion  is  the  world  — in  the 
l>evil  and  his  devices — occasioned  an  iacalculable  number 
of  trutU  for  witekcraft  both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant 
countries.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused; they  were  only  suspected:  it  was  therefore  only  a 
direct  knowledge  [one  not  mediated  by  proofa]  on  whicti 
this  fury  against  the  evil  principle  professed  to  be  baaed. 
It  was  indeed  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  evidence,  but 
the  basis  of  these  judicial  processes  was  simply  the  belief 
that  certain  individuals  were  possessed  by  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  delusion  raged  among  the  nations  in  the 
sixteenth  century  with  the  fury  of  a  pestilence.  The  main 
impulse  was  suspicion.  The  principle  of  suspicion  assumea 
a  similarly  terrible  shape  during  the  sway  of  the  Bomon 
Emperors,  and  under  Eobespierre'a  Eeign  of  Terror ;  when 
mere  disposition,  unaccompanied  by  any  overt  act  or  ei- 
pression,  was  made  an  object  of  punishment.  Among  the 
Catholiia,  it  waa  the  Dominicans  to  whom  (as  was  the  Inqui- 
sition  in  all  its  branches)  the  trials  for  witchcraft  were 
eutrusted.  Father  Spec,  a  noble  Jesuit,  wrote  a  treatise 
I  against  them  (he  is  also  the  author  of  a  coilection  of  fine 
f  poems  bearing  the  title  of  "  Trutinaehtiffall,")  glyingata^ 
espoBure  of  the  terrible  character  of  criminal  justice  in  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind.  Torture,  which  was  only  to  be  applied 
once,  was  continued  until  a  confession  was  estorted.  If  the 
accused  fainted  under  the  torture  it  was  averred  that  the 
Devil  was  giving  them  sleep  :  if  convulsioue  supervened,  it 
was  said  that  the  Devil  waa  laugiiing  in  them  ;  if  tbey  held 
out  steadfastly,  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  give  them  power, 
These  persecutions  spread  like  an  epidemic  sickness  thi-ough 
Italy,  Trauce,  Spain  and  Germany.  The  earnest  remon- 
strances of  enlightened  men,  such  as  Spee  and  others, 
already  produced  a  couaiderable  effect.  But  it  waa  Thoma- 
eius,  a  Professor  of  Halle,  who  first  opposed  this  prevalent 
superstition  with  very  decided  success.  The  entire  phenome- 
non is  in  itself  most  remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  we 
have  not  long  been  quit  of  this  frightful  barbarity  (even 
as  late  aa  the  year  1780  a  vritcb  waa  pubbcly  burned  at 
Olorus  in  Switzerland).    Among  the  Catholics  persecutioii 
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was  directed  against  liefetica  as  well  as  against  witches  :  wo 
might  say  indeed  that  they  were  placed  in  one  category ; 
the  unbelief  of  the  heretics  was  regarded  as  none  other 
than  the  indwelling  principle  of  Evil — a  possesaion  similar 
to  the  other. 

Leaving  this  ahatract  form  of  Subjective nesB  we  h 
to  consider  the  tecular  side — the  coustitutioD  of  the.  State 
and  the  advance  of  Universality — tbe  recognition  ot  the 
universal  laws  of  Freedom.  This  ia  the  second  and  the  essen- 
tial point. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

ISFLUENCB  OP  THE  REFORMATION  ON  POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Ih  tracing  the  course  of  tbe  political  development  of  the 
period,  we  observe  in  the  first  place  the  consolidation  of 
Monarchy,  and  the  Monarch  invested  with  an  authority 
emanating  from  the  State,  The  incipient  stt^e  in  the  rise 
of  royal  power,  and  the  commencement  of  that  unity  which 
the  states  of  Europe  attained,  belong  to  a  still  earlier  period. 
"While  these  changeB  were  going  forward,  the  entire  body  of 
private  obligations  and  rights  which  had  been  handed  down 
t —  ^}jg  Middle  Age,"«till  retained  validity.    Infinitely  ■" 


I 
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portant  is  this  form  of  private  rights,  which  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  executive  power  of  the  State  have  as- 
sumed. At  their  apex  we  find  a  fixed  and  positive  principle 
— the  exclusive  right  of  one  family  to  the  possesaion  of  the 
throne,  and  tlie  hereditary  succession  of  sovereigns  further 
restricted  by  the  law  of  priraogeniture.  This  gives  the  State 
an  immovable  centre.  The  fact  that  Germany  was  an  elec- 
tive empire  prevented  its  being  consolidated  into  one  state  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  Poland  has  vanished  from  the  circle 
of  independent  states.  The  State  must  have  a  final  decisive 
will :  but  if  an  individual  is  to  be  tbe  final  deciding  power, 
he  must  be  so  in  a  direct  and  natural  way,  not  as  deter- 
mined by  choice  and  theoretic  views,   &c.     Even   aniong 
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the  free  Qreeks  the  oracle  waa  the  external  power  whici 
decided  their  policy  on  critical  occaaions ;  hero  birth  ie  the 
oracle— Bometbing  independent  of  any  arbitrary  volition. 
But  the  oircumatance  that  the  highest  station  in  a  monarchy 
is  assigned  to  a  family,  eeema  to  indicate  that  the  sovereignty 
is  the  private  property  of  that  family.  Aa  Buch  that  sove- 
reignty would  seem  to  be  divisible ;  hut  since,  the  idea^of 
diyiaion  of  po«er  ia.oppoiad  to  the  principle  of  the  state, 
£ha  rigbta  of  the  monarch  and  his  family  required  to  be 
more  strictly  defined.  Sovereign  possesaion  is  not  a  pecu- 
lium  of  the  mdividual  ruler,  but  is  consigned  to  the  dynastic 
family  as  a  trust;  and  theee(a/e«q/'(Am-BaiMpoBBESs  security 
that  that  trust  shall  be  faithfully  discharged,  for  they  have  to 
guard  the  unity  of  the  body  politic.  Thus,  then,  royal 
poaaessiou  no  longer  denotes  a  kind  of  private  property,  pri- 
vate possession  of  estates,  demesnes,  jurisdiction,  &c.,  but 
baa  become  a  State- property — a  function  pertaining  to  and 
involved  with  the  State. 

Enually  important,  and  connected  with  that  just  no- 
ticed, is  the  change  of  eiccutive  pCwerB,  functions,  duties 
and  rights,  which  naturally  belong  to  the  State,  but  which 
had  become  private  property  and  private  contracts  or  obliga- 
tions— into  posaeaaion  conferred  by  the  State.  The  rights  of 
seigneurs  and  barona  were  annulled,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  content  themaelvea  with  official  positions  in  the  State. 
Thia  transformation  of  the  rights  of  vasaals  into  official  fiinc- 
tions  took  place  in  the  several  kingdoms  in  various  ways. 
In  IVance,  e.g.,  the  great  Barons,  who  were  governors  of 
provinces,  who  could  claim  such  officea  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  who  like  the  Turkish  Pashas,  maintained  a  body  of 
troopa  with  the  revenues  thence  derived — troops  which  they 
might  at  any  moment  bring  into  the  field  against  the  King — 
were  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  landed  proprietors  or 
court  nobility,  and  those  Pashalica  became  ofGces  lield  under 
the  government ;  or  the  nobility  were  employed  as  officers — 
generals  of  the  army,  an  army  belonging  to  the  Sfate.  In 
this  aspect  the  origination  of  stnnding  armies  is  so  important 
Bn  event ;  for  they  supply  the  monarchy  witli  an  independent 
force  and  are  as  necessary  for  the  aecurity  of  the  central  au- 
thority against  the  rebellion  of  the  subject  individuals  as  tut. 
the  defence  of  the  state  against  foreign  enemies.     The  fi     * '" 
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Bjstem  indeed  had  not  as  yet  assumed  a  systematic  charaiv 
tsr,— the  revenue  being  derived  from  customa,  tases  and 
tolls  in  countless  variety,  besides  the  subsidies  and  contribu- 
tions paid  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  ;  iu  return  for  wbich 
the  right  of  presenting  a  statem.ent  of  grievanees  was  eon- 
ceded  to  them,  as  is  dow  the  caae  in  Hungary. — In  ^>aia 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  aaaumed  a  very  beautiful  and  noblg 
form.  This  ehivalne  spirit,  this  knightly  dignity,  degraded 
to  a  mere  inactive  sentiment  of  honour,  has  attained 
notoriety  as  the  Spanish  graytdezta.  The  Graudees  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  maintain  troops  of  their  own,  and  were 
also  withdrawn  from  the  command  of  the  armies;  desti- 
tute of  power  they  bad  to  content  themselves  as  private 
persona  with  au  empty  title.  But  the  means  by  which  the 
royal  power  in  Spain  waa  consolidated,  was  the  InquitiUon. 
Tliia,  which  was  established  for  the  perseeutioE  of  those  who 
secretly  adhered  to  Judaism,  and  of  Moors  and  heretics,  soon 
assumed  a  political  cliaracter,  being  directed  against  the  ene- 
:nie8  of  the  State.  Thus  the  iDouiHition  coufirmed  the  despotic 
power  of  the  King :  it  claunea  supremacy  even  over  bishops 
nud  archbishops,  and  could  cite  them  before  its  tnbuso!. 
The  frequent  confiscation  of  property — one  of  the  most  cus- 
tomary penalties  —  tended  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the 
State.  Moreover,  the  Inquiaition  was  a  tribunal  which  took 
cognizance  of  mere  suspicion;  and  while  it  conae^^uently 
exercised  a  fearful  authority  over  the  clergy,  it  had  a  peculiar 
support  in  the  natio::al  pride.  For  every  Spaniard  wished 
to  be  considered  Christian  by  descent,  and  this  species  of 
vanity  fell  in  with  the  views  and  tendency  of  the  Inquisition. 
Particular  provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  e.  g.  Arra- 
gon,  still  retained  many  pecuUar  rights  and  privileges  ;  but 
the  Spanish  Kings  from  Philip  II.  downwards  proceeded  to 
suppress  them  altogether. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  puraue  in  detail  the  process  of 
f  the  aristocracy  in  the  several  states  of 

The  main  scope  of  tbia  depressing  process  waa,  as 

already  stated,  the  curtailment  of  the  private  rights  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  and  the  transformation  of  their  soigueuriaJ 
authority  iuto  an  ofBcial  position  in  connection  with  the 
State.  "This  change  was  iu  tlie  interest  of  both  the  Kiug 
and  the  People.     The  puwerl'ul  baruua  seamed  to  coostituta 
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iia  intermediate  body  charged  wilh  the  defence  of  libmtf; 
but  pro[>erly  epeakiiy^,  it  waa  only  their  own  privileges  whfcb 
they  maintained  against  the  royal  power  on  the  one  lisii! 
and  the  citizens  on  tho  other  hand.  The  barona  of  Englani 
extorted  Magna  Charta  from  the  King ;  but  the  citizen! 
gained  notliing  by  it,  on  the  contrary  they  remained  iu  theii 
ibmier  condition.  Polish  Liberty  too,  meant  nothing  mon 
than  the  freedom  of  the  barons  in  contraposition  to  tba 
King,  the  nation  being  reduced  to  a  state  oi  absolute  aert 
doDi.  When  liberty  is  mentioned,  we  must  always  be  caitM 
la  obeerve  whether  it  is  not  really  the  asaertion  of  private  ia- 
tcrestawhichio  thereby  designated.  For  although  thenolii- 
lity  were  deprived  of  tneir  sovereign  power,  the  people  wen 
Btdl  oppregaed  in  coneequeac^  of  their  absolute  dependeace, 
their  Berfdom,  and  subjection  to  aristocratic  jurisdiction ; 
and  they  were  partlv  declared  utterly  incapable  of  posgesun; 
property,  partly  subjected  to  a  condition  of  bond-serrica 
which  did  not  permit  of  their  freely  Belling  the  products  of 
their  industry.  The  aupreme  interest  of  emancipation  from 
this  condition  concemea  the  power  of  the  State  as  well  U 
the  Bubjecta — that  emancipation  which  now  gave  them  M 
citizens  the  character  of  free  individuals,  and  determined 
tliat  what  waa  to  be  performed  for  the  Comnionwealthshoull 
be  a  matter  of  just  allotment,  not  of  mere  chance.  Tlw 
aristocracy  of  poasesBion  maintains  that  possession  againal 
both— viz,  against  the  power  of  the  State  at  large  mJ 
against  individuals.  But  the  aristocracy  have  a  position  as- 
signed them,  as  the  support  of  the  throne,  as  occupied  taii 
active  ou  behalf  of  the  State  and  the  common  weal  and  at  tb( 
same  time  as  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  citizens,  Thii 
in  fact  ia  the  prerogative  of  that  class  which  forma  the  linl 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  People — to  undertake  to  di« 
cern  and  to  give  the  first  impulse  to  that  which  ia  intrin^ 
cally  Hationa!  and  TJniversal ;  and  this  recognition  of  bU 
occupation  with  the  V  niversal  must  take  the  place  of  positif 
personal  right.  This  eubjectiou  to  the  Head  of  the  State  o 
that  intermediate  power  which  laid  claim  to  positive  ail 
thority  waa  now  accomplished,  but  this  did  not  involve  th 
emancipation  of  the  subject  class.  This  took  place  onlv  i 
a  later  ia,t«,  when  the  idea  of  right  in  and  for  itself  aroa 
in  men'a  minds.     Then  the  sovereigna  relying  on  their  H 
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■pective  peoples,  vanquialied  the  caste  of  unrightec 
but  where  they  united  with  tiie  harons,  or  where  the  Jatter 
niaiutaiiied  their  freedom  ELgainst  the  kings,  those  positive 
rights  or  rather  wrongs  continued, — 

We  observe  also  as  aa  essential  feature  now  first  present- 
ing itself  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  time,  a  connected  *y»- 
(«m  (j^iYofcs  and  a  relation  of  States  to  each  other.  They 
becaine  involved  iu  various  wars;  the  Kings  having  enlarged 
their  political  authority,  now  turn  their  attention  to  foreign 
lands,  inflating  upon  claims  of  all  kinds.  The  aim  and  real 
interest  of  the  wars  of  the  period  ia  invariably  conquest. 

Ttalff  especially  hod  become  such  an  object  of  desire, 
and  was  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  the  Spaniards, 
and  at  a  later  date,  of  the  Austrians.  In  fact  absolute  disin- 
tegration and  dismemberment  has  always  been  an  essential 
feature  in  the  national  character  oF  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
iu  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  Their  stubborn  in- 
dividuality was  exchanged  for  a  union  the  result  of  force, 
under  the  Boman  dominion ;  but  as  soon  as  this  bond  waa 
broken,  the  original  character  reappeared  in  full  strength. 
Ill  later  timeSj  a4  if  finding  in  them  a  bond  of  union  otherwise 
impossible — after  having  escaped  from  a  aeltishneas  of  the 
most  monstrous  order  and  which  displayed  its  perversa 
nature  in  crimes  of  every  description — the  Italians  attained 
a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts :  tbug_th^r  civilization,  the  miti- 
gation of  their  selfishness,  rpiii'hpil  fnlyiiip  ( ji-otle^f  ^{fim^, 
^t*;liiif.flf  ttationahtYWll"''x''"''"nity  nP'h'T'ir'l'^'  S 
sequently,  even  in  poetry  and  song  the  Italian  nature  ta 
different  from  ours.  Improvisation  characterizes  the  geniua 
o£  the  Italians  ;  they  pour  ou»  "flieir  very  souls  ia  Art  and 
the  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  it.  Enjoying  a  natwrel  so  imbued 
with  Art,  the  State  must  be  an  aflfuir  of  comparative  indif- 
ference, a  merely  casual  matter  to  the  Italians.  But  we 
have  to  observe  also  that  the  wars  in  which  Oermany  en- 
gaged, were  not  particularly  honourable  to  it:  it  allowed 
Uurgundy,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire 
to  be  wrested  from  it.  Prom  these  wars  between  the 
various  political  powers  there  arose  common  interests,  aud 
the  object  of  that  community  of  interest  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  severalty,— the  preservation  to  the  several  States  of 
their  independenc:',— iu  fact  the  "  balance  of  power."  The 
2  tt 
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iDotire  to  tills  was  of  a  decidedly  "  practical "  kind,  \ix.  the 
protectiim  of  the  several  States  from  conquest.  The  union 
of  the  States  of  Europe  as  the  means  of  abielding  individual 
States  from  the  violence  of  the  powerful — the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  had  now  taken  the  place  of  that 
general  aim  of  the  elder  time,  the  defence  of  Christendom, 
whose  centre  was  tbe  Papacy.  This  new  pohtical  motive 
was  necessarily  accompanied  hy  a  diplomatic  condition, — one 
in  which  all  the  members  of  the  great  European  sys- 
tem, however  distant,  felt  au  interest  in  that  which  hap- 
fened  to  any  one  of  them.  Diplomatic  policy  had  been 
rouglit  to  the  greatest  refinement  in  Italy,  and  was  thence 
transmitted  to  Europe  at  large.  Several  princes  in  suc- 
cession seemed  to  threaten  the  stahility  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  When  this  combination  of  States  was 
■,ust  commencing,  Charles  V.  was  aiming  at  universal  mon- 
archy ;  for  he  was  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain 
to  boot :  the  Netherlands  aud  Italy  acknowledged  hia  sway, 
and  tbe  whole  wealth  of  America  flowed  into  hia  coflere. 
With  this  enormous  power,  which,  like  the  contingencies  of 
fortune  in  the  case  ot  private  property,  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  moat  felicitous  combmations  of  poiiticnl  dex- 
terity,— among  other  tilings  bv  marriage,  —but  which  was 
destitute  of  au  iiiternnl  and  reliable  bond,  be  was  nevertheless 
unable  to  gain  any  advantage  over  France,  or  even  over  the 
German  princes  ;  nay  he  was  even  compelled  to  a  peace  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  His  whole  life  wae  spent  in  sup- 
pressing distiwhancea  in  all  parts  of  hia  empire  and  in 
conducting  foreign  wars.  Tlie  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
was  similarly  threatened  by  Lo\m  the  Fourteenth.  Through 
that  depression  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom  which 
Kichelieu  and  after  him  Mazarui  had  accomplished,  he  had 
become  an  absolute  sovereign.  France,  too,  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  intellectual  superiority  in  a  refinement  of 
culture  surpassing  anything  of  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
could  boast.  The  pretensions  of  Louis  were  founded  not 
on  eitent  of  dominion,  (as  was  tbe  case  with  Charles  V.)  bo 
much  as  on  that  culture  which  distinguished  his  people,  and 
which  at  that  time  made  its  way  everywhere  with  the  lan- 
guage that  embodied  it,  aud  was  the  object  of  universal 
tdmiration  :  they  could  therefore  plead  a  higher  justification 
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than  those  of  the  Germaa  Emperor.  But  the  very  rock  on 
which  the  vast  military  resources  of  Philip  II.  had  al- 
ready foundered — theheroioreaiatauce  of  the  Dutch — proved 
fatal  also  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis.  Charles  the 
Ticelfth  also  presented  a  remarkably  menacing  aspect ;  but 
his  ambition  had  a  Quixotic  tinge  and  was  lesa  sustained  h] 
intrinsic  vigour.  Through  all  these  storms  the  nations  o 
£urope  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  indiriduality  and 
independence. 

Ail  external  relation  in  which  the  States  of  Europe  had 
an  interest  in  common,  was  that  Buataiiied  to  the  Turks — 
the  terrible  power  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  Europe 
from  the  East.  The  Turks  of  that  day  had  atiU  a  sound  and 
vigorous  nationality,  whose  power  was  baaed  on  conquest,  and 
■which  was  therefore  engaged  in  constant  warfare,  or  at  least 
admitted  only  a  temporary  suapension  of  arms.  As  was 
the  case  among  the  Franks,  the  conquered  territories  were 
divided  among  their  warriors  as  personal,  not  heritable  pos- 
sessions ;  whea  in  later  times  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession  was  adopted,  the  national  vigour  was  shattered. 
The  flower  of  the  Osman  force,  the  Janizaries,  were  the 
terror  of  the  Europeans,  Their  ranks  were  recruited  from 
a  body  of  Christian  boys  of  handaome  and  vigorous  propor- 
tions, brought  together  chiefly  by  means  of  annual  con- 
scriptious  among  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte,  strictly 
educated  in  the  Moslem  faith,  and  eserciaed  in  arms  from 
early  youth.  Without  parents,  without  brothers  or  sisters, 
without  wives,  they  were,  like  the  monks,  an  altogether 
isolated  and  terrible  corps.  The  Eastern  European  powers 
were  obliged  to  make  common  cause  agaiuat  the  Turks — riz.: 
Austria,  Hungary,  Venice  and  Poland.  The  battle  of  Le* 
panto  saved  Italy,  and  perhaps  all  Europe,  from  a  barbarian 
inundation. 

An  event  of  special  importance  following  in  the  train  of 
the  Eeformation  was  the  struggle  of  the  Protestant  Church 
for  political  esifitence.  The  Protestant  Church,  even  in 
ita  original  aspect,  was  too  intimately  connected  with  secular 
interests  not  to  occasion  secular  complications  and  political 
contentions  respecting  political  possession.  The  subjects 
of  Catholic  princes  become  Protestant,  have  and  make 
clftims  to  ecclesi&sticol  property,  change  the  nature  of  tha 
2ai 
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tenure,  and  repudiate  or  decline  the  discharge  of  thoM 
ecclesiastical  fuoctioDB  to  whose  dua  performance  the  emoi 
luments  are  attached  (jura  tlohe).  JToreover  a  Catholie 
gaveriiment  is  bound  to  be  the  hrackium  seculare  of  tbe 
Church  ;  the  Inquisition,  e.g.  never  put  a  man  to  death,  but 
Bimplv  declared  him  a  heretic,  as  a,  kind  of  jury;  he  was  then 
punielied  according  to  civil  laws.  Again,  inuumerable  occa- 
sions of  offence  and  irritation  origioated  with  processions  and 
feaata,  the  carrying  of  the  Hoat  through  the  streets,  witb- 
drawsls  from  convents,  &e.  Still  more  eicitement  would  be 
felt  when  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne  attempted  to  make  bit 
archiepiacopate  a  secular  princedom  for  himself  and  bis 
family.  Their  confesaora  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  Catholic  princes  to  wrest  estates  that  had  been  tha 
property  of  the  Church  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heretics. 
In  Germany,  however,  the  condition  of  things  was  favoii> 
able  to  Protestantism  in  as  far  as  the  several  territoriej 
which  had  been  imperial  fiefs,  had  become  independent 
principalities.  But  in  countries  like  Austria,  the  prinea 
were  indifferent  to  Protestants,  or  even  hostile  to  tbemi 
and  in  Prance  they  were  not  aafe  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  eieept  as  protected  by  fortreaaee.  War  wu 
the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  security  of  Proteatants  j 
for  the  question  was  not  one  of  simple  conscience,  but  in- 
volved decisions  respecting  public  and  private  property 
which  had  been  taken  possession  of  in  contravention  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  and  whoso  restitution  it  demanded. 
A  condition  of  absolute  miatmat  supervened  ;  absolute, 
because  mistruat  bound  up  with  the  religious  conscience 
was  its  root.  The  Protestant  princes  and  towns  formed  at 
that  time  a  feeble  union,  and  the  defensive  operations  thej 
conducted  were  much  feebler  still.  After  they  had  beea 
worsted,  Maurice  the  Elector  of  Sasony,  by  an  utterly  unei- 
pected  and  adventurous  piece  of  during,  extorted  a  peace,  it- 
self of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  which  left  the  red  sourcca 
of  emhitterment  altogether  untouched.  It  was  necfissary  to 
fight  out  the  battle  from  the  very  beginning.  This  took 
place  in  the  J^irty  Tearg'  War,  in  which  first  Denmark  and 
then  Sweden  undertook  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  former 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  but  the  latter  under  QustavM 
AdoIphuB^that  hero  of  the  North  of  glorious  memoir — 
played  a  part  which  was  so  much  the  more  brilliant  inaa- 
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much  as  it  began  to  wage  war  with  the  vast  force  of  the 
Catholics,  alone — without  the  help  of  the  Protestant  states 


of  the  En 


ipire 


The 


B  of  Europe,  with  a  few  eicep- 


tions,  precipitate  themselves  on  Germany,- — flowing  batk 
towards  it  as  to  tiio  fountain  from  which  they  had  originally 
issued,  and  where  now  the  right  of  inwanloess  that  Las 
come  to  manifest  itself  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  that  of 
internal  independence  and  severalty  ia  to  be  fought  out. 
The  struggle  ends  without  an  Ideal  result — without  haviu^ 
attained  the  consciousness  of  a  principle  as  an  intellectual 
concept — in  the  exhaustion  of  all  parties,  in  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation,  where  all  the  contending  forces  have  been 
wrecked ;  it  issues  in  letting  parties  simply  take  their  ci 
and  maintain  their  existence  on  the  basis  of  external  powec 
The  issue  is  in  fact  exeluBivefy  of  e.  political  nature. 

In  England  also,  war  was  indispensable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Ckurei :  the  straggle  was  in  this 
case  directed  against  the  sovereigns,  who  were  secretly  at- 
tached to  Catholicism  because  they  found  the  principle  of 
absolute  sway  conflrmed  by  its  doctrines.  The  fanaticised 
people  rebelled  against  the  assumption  of  absolute  sovereign 
power— importing  that  Kings  are  responsible  to  God  alone 
\i.e.  to  the  I'ather  Confessor) — and  in  opposition  to  Catholic 
externality,  iiiiflirlpd_t,hB  hnmipr  "^  pitrpmn  B^lhj(>Rtivity  in 
Purit^iisni— a  principle  which,  developing  itself  in  the  real  . 
worl^presents"  an  aBpect~part]y  of  enthuBJastic'^elcyation^ 
tiairtly  ot  nJltiuloua  IllWiimiH^.  The  enthusiasts  of  -Kug- 
land,  liEe  "tEose  of  MUnster,  W€re  for  having  the  State 
goremed  directly  by  the  fear  of  God  i  the  soldiery  Bharing 
the  same  fanatical  views  prayed  while  they  fought  for  the 
cause  they  bad  espoused.  But  a  militaty  leader  now  baa 
the  physical  force  of  the  country  and  consequently  the 
government  in  bis  hands !  for  in  the  State  there  must  be 
government,  and  Cromwell  knew  what  governing  is.  He, 
I  therefore,  made  himself  ruler,  and  sent  that  praying  parlia- 
ment about  their  business.  With  his  death  however  his 
right  to  authority  vanished  also,  and  the  old  dynasty  regained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Catholicism,  we  may  observe, 
is  commended  to  the  support  of  princes  as  promoting  the 
security  of  their  government— a  position  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly manifest  if  the  Inquisition  be  connected  with  liut 
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goTenuneat ;  the  former  constituting  the  bulwark  of  lil 
latter.  But  such  a  security  is  bsAed  on  a  Bla>  iali  reiigioui 
obedience,  nod  ia  limited  to  thoee  grades  of  hiuaan  dere 
lopment  in  which  the  political  constitution  and  the  wholl 
legal  ■jatem  still  rest  on  the  basis  of  actual  ponitive  posee* 
siou  1  but  if  the  constitution  and  laws  are  to  be  tbuntledn 
a  veritable  eternal  Right,  then  security  is  to  be  found  oclj 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  in  whose  principle  Kational  Sulv 
jective  Freedom  also  attains  development.  The  Dutch  t« 
offered  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Catholic  principle  u 
bound  up  with  the  Spanish  sovereignty.  Belgium  was  b^ 
attached  to  ihe  Catholic  religion  and  remained  aubject  B 
Spain :  on  the  contrary,  the  northern  part  of  the  Wethi* 
lands — Holland— stood  its  ground  with  heroic  valour  against 
its  oppreaaora.  The  trading  class,  the  guilds  and  companid 
of  marksmen  formed  a  militia  whose  heroic  courage  ni 
more  tlian  a  match  for  the  then  famous  Spanish  infontrji 
Just  as  the  Swiss  peasants  had  resisted  the  chiratrv  A 
Austria,  so  here  the  trading  cities  held  out  againat  disciplinei 
troops.  During  this  struggle  on  the  Contiuent  itself,  til 
Dutch  fitted  out  fleets  and  deprived  the  Spaiilards  of  put 
of  their  colonial  possessions,  from  which  all  their  we«14 
was  derived.  As  mdependence  waa  secured  to  Holland  in 
its  holding  to  the  Protestant  principle,  bo  that  of  Polati 
was  lost  through  its  endeavour  to  suppress  that  principle  ill 
the  case  of  dissidents. 

Through  the  Peace  of  Wettphalia  the  Proteataut  Churdl 
had  been  acknowledged  as  an  mdependeut  one — to  the  grest 
confusion  and  humiliation  of  Catholicism.  Tliis  peace  hat 
often  passed  for  the  palladium  of  Germany,  as  having  estab- 
lished its  political  constitution.  Sut  this  constitution  wU 
in  fact  a  confirmation  of  the  particular  rights  of  the  countriei 
into  which  Germany  had  been  broken  up.  It  involves  no 
thought,  no  conception  of  the  proper  aim  of  a  state,  Wa 
should  consult  "Hippolytus  k  lapide"  (a  book  which, -writtffl 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  condition  of  I  he  Empire)  if  we  would  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  that  German  freedom  of  which  so  mud 
ia  made.  In  the  peace  in  question  tlie  establishment  of  I 
complete  particularity,  the  determination  of  all  relations  m 
the  principle  of  private  right  is  the  object  manifestly  ook 
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tempkted — a  constituted  anarcht/,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
before  seen  ; — i.e.  the  position  that  an  Empire  ia  properly  a 
unity,  R.  totality,  a  state,  while  yet  all  relatioDB  are  deter- 
mined HO  excluaively  ou  the  principle  of  private  right  that 
the  privilege  of  all  the  conatitueut  parte  of  that  Empire  to 
act  for  tliemselvea  contrarUy  to  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
or  to  neglect  that  which  its  interest  deumnda  and  which  ia 
even  required  by  law, — is  guaranteed  and  secured  by  the 
moat  inviolable  aanctions.  Immediately  after  thia  aettle- 
ment,  it  was  shevra  what  the  Oerman  Empire  was  as  a  state 
in  relation  to  other  atatea ;  it  waged  ignoininioua  wara  with 
the  Turks,  for  deliverance  from  whom  Vienna  was  indebted 


to  Poland.  Stiil  more  ignomiuioua  was  its  relation  to 
France,  which  took  possession  in  time  of  peace  of  free  cities, 
the  bulwarka  of  Glermany,  and  of  flourishing  provincea,  and 
retained  them  undiaturbed. 

Thia  constitution,  whicli  completely  terminated  the  career 
of  Germany  ae  an  Empire,  was  cliieilv  the  work  of  Bichelieu, 
by  wliose  assistance — fiomish  Cardinal  though  he  was — 
religious  freedom  in  Germany  waa  preserved,  Bichelieu, 
with  a  view  to  further  the  iutereata  of  the  State  whose 
affairs  he  auperintended,  adopted  the  eiact  opposite  of  tbat 

Eoiicy  which  he  promoted  in  the  case  of  its  eneraiea ;  for 
e  reduced  the  latter  to  political  impotence  by  ratifying  the 
political  independence  of  tlie  aeveral  parts  of  the  Empire, 
while  titlirmr-h"  ^f'hf^i■^"^  'lie  ■■■!<'  pTndnnir  -f  tlie  Trntrn  _ 
tant,,pi(fty.  Ilia  fate  has  consequently  resembled  that  of 
many  great  Btateamen,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  cursed  by  liis 
gountrymen,  while  his  enemies  have  looked  upon  the  work 
ny  which  he  ruined  them  as  the  moat  sacred  goal  of  thei 
destros,  ^  tlie  WMisuuiuiatioirof  their  nghts  and  libertiea. 

The  result  of  the  struggle  therefore  was  the  forcibly 
achieved  and  now  politically  mtified  coexistence  of  religious 
parties,  forming  political  communities  whose  relations  are 
determined  accordiog  to  preacriptive  principles  of  civil  or 
[rather,  for  such  their  true  nature  was,]  of  private  right. 

The  Proteatant  Church  increaaed  and  so  perfected  the 
■tability  of  its  political  eiiatence  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
states  which  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Beformatioa 
raised  it«elf  to  the  position  of  an  independent  European 
power.     This  power  was  destined  to  start  iuto  a  new  liis 
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with  Piotestantiam :  Prutsia,  viz.,  which  making  its  appcv 
ftnce  at  the  eud  of  the  seveiiteeuth  century,  was  iodebtfll 
if  not  for  origination,  yet  certainly  for  the  coQaolidation  tH 
its  strength,  to  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  the  Seren  Tearf 
War  was  the  etruegle  bj  which  that  coosolidation  naa  »• 
compliahed.  Frederick  II.  demonstrated  the  independeat 
yigour  of  his  power  by  resiBting  tliat  of  aJmoet  all  Europe- 
the  union  of  Us  leading  atatea.  He  appeared  aa  the  hm 
of  Protestantism,  and  that  not  individually  merely.  Jits 
GuBtavus  Adolphua,  but  as  the  ruler  of  a  etate.  The  Seteo 
Tears'  War  was  iudeed  in  itself  not  a  war  of  reliinon  ■  but 
it  was  HO  in  view  of  its  ultimate  issuea,  and  in  the  dispoii- 
tion  of  the  soldiers  as  well  as  of  the  potentates  under  whoee 
banner  they  fought.  The  Pope  consecrated  the  aword  d 
Pield-Marahal  Daun,  and  the  ehief  object  which  the  Allied 
Powers  proposed  to  themselves,  was  the  crushing  of  Prussii 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  Prederid 
the  Great  not  only  made  Prussia  one  of  the  great  powen  d 
Europe  as  a  Protestant  power,  but  was  also  a  philosophial 
King — an  altogether  peculiar  and  uniquephenonienoa  in 
modern  times.  There  had  been  English  Kmgs  who  wen 
subtle  theologians,  contending  for  the  principle  of  abso- 
lutism :  i'rctlerick  on  the  contrary  took  up  the  Protertiint 
principle  in  its  secular  aspect ;  and  though  he  was  by  no 
meaus  favourable  to  religious  controversies,  and  did  not  side 
-with  one  party  or  the  other,  he  had  the  conaciousuess li 
UniversaJity,  which  is  the  profoundest  depth  to  whie 
can  attain,  and  is  Thought  conscious  of  its  own  i 
power. 


1 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  ECLAIRCISSEMENT  AND  BEVOLIJTION." 
Peotestaktism  had  introduced  the  principle    of  Sub- 
jectivity, importing  religious  emancipation  and  inward  hai^ 

*  There  is  no  current  lerni  in  Eiigtiab  deuotlDg  that  great  inlellrotiul 
movement  which  dates  fi-om  tlie  GreC  quarter  of  the  eig-hti^nth  centuij, 
*nd  which,  if  not  the  aliief  cnuae,  wsa  oertiiinl;  the  gruidin);  genius  oflba 
French  Hevolulion.  The  word  "  Illuiuinuti,"  (sigui^iDB-  ihe  Qietnben  of 
iin  Imsginary  oonfederacy  for  propRgniing  thaopen  seoret  of  the  day)  mi^ht 

but  Ihe  French  "tUuTBisaemi 
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niony,  but  accompanying  this  witb  the  belief  in  Subjectivity 
AS  Evil,  and  in  a  power  [adverse  to  man's  highest  interestej 
whose  embodiment  is  "the  World."  "Within  the  Catholic 
pale  also,  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  brought  into  vogue 
interminable  investigations,  as  tedious  and  wire-drawn  aa 
those  in  which  the  acholaatic  tlieology  delighted,  reapecting 
the  subjective  spring  of  the  Will  and  the  motives  that  affect 
it.  This  Dialectic,  whicb  unsettles  all  particular  judgments 
and  opinions,  transmuting  the  Evil  ioto  G-ood  aud  Gw>d 
into  Evil,  left  at  last  nothing  remaining  but  the  mere  action 
of  subjectivity  itself,  the  Ahatractuin  of  Spirit — Thov^ki. 
Thought  contemplates  everything  under  the  form  of  Uni- 
versality, and  ia  conaequently  the  impulsion  towards  and 
production  of  the  TTuivereal.  In  that  elder  seholaatic  the- 
ology the  real  a ubject- matter  of  investigation — the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  remained  an  ultramundane  affair ;  in  the  Pro- 
testant theology  also  Spirit  still  sustained  a  relation  to  the 
Ultramundane ;  for  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  will  of  the 
individiud  —the  Spirit  of  Man — I  myself,  aud  on  the  other 
the  Grace  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghoat ;  and  ao  in  the  Wicked, 
the  Devil.  But  iu  Thought,  Self  moves  within  the  limits 
of  its  own  sphere ;  that  with  which  it  is  occupied — its  objects 
are  as  absolutely  present  to  it  [aa  they  were  distinct  and 
separate  in  the  intellectual  grade  above  mentioned]  ;  for  in 
thinking  I  must  elevate  the  object  to  Universality,*  This 
is  utter  and  absolute  Freedom,  for  the  pure  Ego,  like  pure 
Light,  is  with  itaelf  alone  [ia  not  involved  with  any  alien 
principle]  ;  thus  that  which  ia  diverse  from  itself,  sensuous 
or  spiritual,  no  longer  presents  an  object  of  dread,  for  in  con- 
templating such  diversity  it  is  inwardly  free  aud  can  freely 
confront  it.  A  practical  interest  mokes  use  of,  consumes  the 
objects  offered  to  it :  a  theoretical  interest  calmly  contem- 
plates them,  assured  that  in  themselves  tjiey  present  no  alien 
element. — Consequently,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Inwardness, 
of  Subjectiveness,  is  Thought.     Man  ia  not  free,  when  ha  ia 

•  AbBtrBctiona  (purs  thoughw, 
iniitenHl  obfeaU  vhich  sug^eaLed  ti 

product  of  Ihe  thinking  mind  bb  of  tbe  exlernfll  world,  nenoe  inpy  are 
ridiculed  by  Cbe  upintelligenl  hs  mere  ^ncieg.  In  praporCiaa  aa  Buoh 
ftbslractiDnB  involve  aclivitj  and  intrasity  of  thought,  the  miiid  may  Iw 
tuid  to  btj  wHjupinl  witb  itwif  in  conlem^Hling  thvm. — 'ft. 
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Bot  thinking ;  for  e»«|it  wlien  thus  engaged  he  suslninfi 
tion  to  the  world  around  iiim  as  to  an  other,  aa  alien  form  d 
being.  This  com preheuBion — the  penetration  of  the  Ego  imi 
and  beyond  other  fonus  of  boing  with  the  moat  profound  self 
certainty,  [the  identity  of  subjective  aod  objective  Beasa 
being  recognized,]  directly  involves  the  harmoniMtinn  a 
Being :  for  it  rauat  be  obserred  that  the  unity  of  Thought  will 
its  Object  is  already  implieitli/  present  [»".«.  in  the  fundsmenUl 
constitution  of  the  Univerae,]  for  Season  is  the  substsutiil 
basis  of  Consciouaneas  as  well  as  of  the  External  sii 
Natural.  Thus  that  which  presents  itself  as  the  ObJKtD-f 
Thought  is  no  longer annbaolutely  distinct  form  of  eiiatcDcc 
[ein  Jeuseits],  not  of  an  alien  and  grossly  eubstaatial,  [a 
oppoeed  to  intelligible,]  nature. 

Thounht  is  the  grade  to  which  Spirit  baa  now  adTBEcei. 
It  involves  the  Harmony  of  Being  in  its  purest  essean, 
challenging  the  external  world  to  exhibit  the  same  Bc»ki 
which  Subject  [the  Ego]  poaaesses.  Spirit  perceive*  ti* 
Nature— the  World — must  also  be  an  embodiment  of  Eaaa 
for  God  created  it  on  principles  of  Beason.  An  interest  b 
the  contemplation  and  compreheuBion  of  the  present  wrii 
became  uTjiversal.  Nature  embodies  TJaiversauty,  inaawuck 
as  it  is  nothing  other  than  Sorts,  Genera,  Power,  Qravitstjoo, . 
&C.,  pbenomenallv  presented.  Thus  Experimental  Seiem ' 
became  the  science  of  the  World  ;  for  experimental  sdeW 
involves  on  the  one  land  the  observation  of  phenomeia,, 
on  the  other  hand  also  the  discovery  of  the  Law,  the  eMat 
tial  being,  the  hidden  force  that  causes  those  phenomeiu- 
thus  reducing  the  data  supplied  by  observation  to  their 
eimple  principles.  Intellectual  consciousnesB  was  first  o-' 
tricated  from  that  sopliiatry  of  thought,  which  unsettla 
everything,  by  Descartes.  As  it  was  tlie.  .purely  Genui 
iiatjflpe  among  whom  the  principle  of  Spirii  &T&t-zatuuS^ili 
itself,  so  it  was  by  the  Hoiiuinie  nations  that  the^  aiutfti 
iden^lto  which  the  character  assigned  them  above — viz.  tbl 
of  internal  schism,  more  readily  conducted  them)  was  firfl 
compTehended,  Experimental  science  therefure  rerr  souQ 
made  its  way  among  them  (in  common  with  the  Protest- 
uit  English),  bnt  especially  among  the  Ibiliaus,  It  seemed 
to  men  as  if  God  had  but  juat  created  the  moon  and  stirs, 
plants  and  animals,  as  if  tno  laws  of  the  universe  were  nuV 
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establislied  for  the  first  time  ;  for  only  then  did  they  feel  & 
real  intereat  iu  the  universe,  when  they  recognized  tlieir  own 
Beason  lu  the  KeaBon  which  pervadea  it.  The  human  eye 
became  clear,  perception  quick,  thought  active  and  interpre- 
tative. The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Nature  enabled  men 
to  contend  against  the  monstrous  superstition  of  the  time, 
as  also  against  all  notions  of  mighty  alien  powers  which 
magic  alone  could  conquer.  The  assertion  was  even  ven- 
tured on,  and  that  by  Catliolica  not  less  than  by  Protestants, 
that  the  External  [and  Material],  with  which  the  Church 
insisted  upon  associating  superhuman  virtue,  was  external 
and  material,  and  nothing  more — that  the  Host  was  simply 
dough,  the  relics  of  the  Saints  mere  honeg.  The  independent 
authority  of  Subjectivity  was  maintained  against  belief 
founded  on  authority,  and  the  Laws  of  !Nature  were  recog- 
nized as  the  only  bond  connecting  phenomena  with  phe- 
nomena. Thus  all  miracles  were  disallowed :  for  Nature 
is  a  system  of  known  and  recognized  Laws  ;  Man  is  at  home 
in  it,  and  that  only  passes  for  truth  in  which  he  finds  himself 
at  home  ;  lie  is  free  through  the  acquaintance  he  has  gained 
with -Nature.  Nor  was  thought  leas  vieorously  directed  to 
the  Spiritual  side  of  things :  Bight  ana  [Social]  Morality 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  their  foundation  in  the 
actual  present  Will  of  man,  whereas  Ibrmerly  it  was  referred 
only  to  the  command  of  God  enjoined  oi  extra,  written  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  appearing  in  the  form  of 
particular  Eight  [as  opposed  to  that  baaed  on  general  prin- 
ciples] in  old  parchments,  as  privilegia,  or  in  intemational 
compacts.  What  the  nations  acknowledge  as  international 
Eight  was  deduced  empirically  from  observation  (as  in  the 
work  of  Grotius)  ;  then  the  source  of  the  existing  civil  and 
political  law  was  looked  for,  after  Cicero's  fashion,  in  those 
instincts  of  men  which  Nature  has  planted  in  their  hearts — 
e.g.,  the  social  Instinct ;  next  the  principle  of  security  for  the 
personandproperty  of  the  citizens,  and  of  the  advantage  of  the 
commonwealth — that  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  "reasons 
of  State."  On  these  principles  private  rights  were  on  the 
one  hand  despotically  contravened,  but  on  the  other  hand  such 
contravention  was  the  instrument  of  carrying  out  the  general 
objects  of  tte  State  in  opposition  to  mere  positive  or  pre- 
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scriptivo  claims.  JwiilfHn^  ^-  may  be  mentioned  »  d* 
ruler  who  iiiauguTHted  tlie  uew  epoch  in  the  epliere  of  pi» 
tieal  life — that  epoch  iii_^hich  practical  political  inttml 
attaina  Universality  [is  recognised  ae  an  abstract  priiiejple], 
and  receivesanabBohite  BanctJon.  Frederick  II. merits especul 
notice  aa  having  cwaprehended  tlie  general  object  of  ths 
State,  and  as  having  been  the  first  sovereign  who  Icept  tbe 
general  interest  of  the  State  steadily  in  view,  cesBing  to 
pay  any  respect  to  particular  interests  when  they  stoM  in 
the  way  of  the  common  weal.  Hia  immortal  work  is  i 
domestic  code — the  Prussian  municipal  law.  How  the  had 
of  a  household  energetically  provides  and  gorema  with  a  view 
tj)  the  weal  of  that  household  and  of  hia  dependentB— of 
this  he  has  given  a  unique  specimen. 

These  genera!  conceptions,  deduced  from  actual  and  present 
consciousness — the  Iiaws  of  Nature  and  the  siibstanee  rf 
what  is  right  and  good — have  received  the  name  of  ifeum 
The  recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  laws  was  deaienalei 
by  the  term  Eclaireisimxenl  (Aufklarung),     Prom  PranMif 

5assed  over  into  Germany,  aiid  created  a  new  world  of  idai 
"he  absolute  criterion— taking  the  place  of  all  authontj 
based  on  religious  belief  and  positive  laws  of  Kight  (esp«i»l!i 
political  Eight) — is  the  verdict  passed  by  Spirit  itsellonlfit 
character  of  that  which  is  to  be  believed  or  obeved,  Afiffi 
free  investigation  in  open  day,  Luther  had  secured  to  bim- 
kind  Spiritual  Freedom  and  the  Reconciiiation  [of  the  Ob- 
jective and  Subjective]  in  the  concrete  r  he  triumphofllh 
eatablithed— tlig^  position  that  man's  eternal  ^egtinr— fja 
spiritual  and  mnfTil  pmitinTT^fiiint  lir  ttiiii^IiI  THII  fa  JlWjT 
[cannot  be  an  oput  op*rofuni,TrWTiFt~perR)rTnef^Tg^^2 
But  the  import  of  that  which  is  to  take  place  in  him— wM 
truth  in  to  become  vital  in  bim,  was  taken  for  grmitted  ta 
Luther  as  something  already  given,  something  TT?reaW  br 
religion.  A'ou  the  principle  was  set  up  that  this  import 
must  be  capable  of  actual  investigation — something  of  whiA 
I  [in  this  modem  time]  can  gain  an  inward  conviction— «rf 
that  to  this  basis  of  inwanl  demonstratioa  every  dogma  mtM 
be  referred. 

This  principle  of  thought  make«  its  appe«ranoe  in  the  fint 
iost>mc«  in  a  geaieral  and  absbvct  fivm ;  sod  ia  Wnrd 
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axiom  of  Contradiction  and  Identity.*  The  results  of 
thought  are  thus  posited  as  finite,  and  the  eckircia^ment 
utterly  baniahed  ajid  eitirpated  all  thatwaa  speculative  from 
things  human  and  divine.  Although  it  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance that  the  multiform  complei  of  things  should  bo 
reduced  to  its  simplest  conditions,  and  brought  into  tbe  form 
of  TJniveraality,  yet  this  still  abstract  principle  does  not 
satiafy  the  living  Spirit,  the  concrete  humnn  soul. 

This  formally  absolute  principle  brings  us  to  the  last  Hage 
t«  History,  our  world,  our  own  tiiae. 

Secular  life  is  the  positive  and  definite  embodiment  of  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom — the  Kingdom  of  the  Will  manifesting 
itself  in  outward  existence.  Mere  impulses  are  also  forms 
in  which  the  inner  life  realizes  itself;  but  these  are  transient 
and  disconnected ;  they  are  the  ever  changing  applications 
of  volition.  But  that  which  is  Just  and  moral  belongs  to  the 
essential,  independent,  intrinsically  universal  Will;  and  if 
we  would  know  what  Bi^ht  really  ib,  we  must  abstract  from 
inclination,  impulse  and  desire  as  tbe  particular ;  i.e.,  we 
must  know  what  the  Will  ia  in  itself.  For  benevolent, 
charitable,  social  impulses  are  nothing  more  than  impulaes — 
to  which  others  of  a  different  class  are  opposed.  What  the 
Will  ia  in  itself  can  be  known  only  when  these  specific  and 
contradictory  forms  of  volition  have  been  eliminated.  Then 
Will  appears  as  Will,  in  its  abstract  easence.  The  W^l  is 
liee  only  when  it  does  not  will  anything  alien,  eitrmatc, 
foreign  !o'  itself  (foFlis  long  as  it"  does"  so,  it  is  dependent),  i' 
but  wills  itself  aloue-:w^the,1Eill,  This  isjibsolute  Will 
— the  volition  to  be  free.  Will  making  itself  its  own  object 
is  the  basis  of  all  Bight  and  Obligation — consequently  ot  all 
statutory  determinations  of  Eight,  categorical  imperatives, 
and  enjoined  obligations.  The^^ieedom  of  the  Will^er  m, 
is  the  principle  and  subatantial  besia  of  bJX  Kigh( — ia  itself 
absolute,  inberently  eternal  Bight,  and  the  Supreme  Eight  in 


•  The  I 


e  renched  by  1. 
applii^d  in  this  simple  diltmoiB :  '-  id  oa^nuiDn,  juui  la  eicder  notive  nr 
uasaire  ;  he  is  ool  aetite  (unlsn  lieia  ^oB&ljdt^tciTing:  bimBbir],  thererore 
be  is  foiniiei  therefare  all  knowledges  ia  dericed  ah  extra."  Whnt 
thifl  exteniBl  objeotive  being  ia  at  vfiich  tfaia  luinwled^  ia  the  cognilion, 
remains  an  rlemal  nijatrrjr — i.e.,  hi  Hegel  WJ* :"  The  result*  ot  thought 
air,  posited  as  flnite."— Ta. 
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oompariaon  with  other  specific  Bights  ;  na^ ,  it  is  ena- 
by  which  >[sa  becomes  Man,  and  is  therefore  the  fnndlh 
ineotBl  piinciple  of  Spirit.  But  the  oext  question  is :  Ut)i 
does  Will  asBume  &  definite  form  ?  Por  in  willing  itseltit 
ii  nothing  but  an  identical  reference  to  iteelf ;  but^  in  poinl 
of  fact,  it  wills  something  specific :  there  are,  we  laio*, 
distinct  and  special  Duties  and  Bights.  A  particular  appli- 
cation, a  definite  form  of  Will,  is  desiderated  j  for  pure  W 
is  its  o«n  object,  its  own  application,  which,  aa  far  as  tbii 
shewing  goes,  ia  no  object,  no  application.  In  fact,  in  Uia 
form  it  ia  nothmg  more  than  formal  WilL  But  the  laeU' 
physical  process  by  which  this  abstract  Will  develops  itself, 
so  as  to  attain  a  aefinite  form  of  Freedom,  and  how  Ei^ 
Olid  Dulles  are  evolved  therefrom,  this  is  not  the  place  lo 
diseuKs."  It  may  however  be  retoarked  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple obtained  speculative  recognition  in  Germany,  in  tbe 
Kantian  Philosophy,  According  to  it  the  simple  umtrfl 
Self-consciousness,  the  £go,  constitutes  the  absolutelv  iiifr 
pendent  Freedom,  and  is  the  fountain  of  all  general  coacep- 
t*ons — i.e.  all  conceptions  elaborated  by  Thought — TheoreE- 
cai  Kcason  ;  and  likewise  of  the  higliest  of  all  practical  detw 
luiiiotions  [or  conceptions] — Practical  Eeason,  as  free  irnl 
pure  Will ;  and  Eationality  of  Will  ia  none  other  than  tbe 
.maintaining  one's  self  in  pure  Treedom — willing  this  mi 
this  alone— ffifiLt  purely  for  thfljake  uf  Right,  Duty  purelj 
for  the  sake  of  Duty.  Among  the  Gerniaos  this  vieti 
assumed  no  other  form  than  that  of  tranquil  theory;  liul 
the  French  wished  ti^  givp  it  prnr.tinaJ  pffi-ct-  Two  que» 
^tions,  therefore,  suggest  themadves ;  Why  did  this  principlo 

*  '.'-freedom  of  llw  WiJl,"  in  llegd'a  use  of  the  term,  has  an  iotttaK'T' 
■i^ificatiun,  and  must  be  iliBtiuguishijd  from  "  Liber^  of  Will"  id  in 
onJinary  acceptalion.  The  Utter  denoiea  &  meni  liahiJiij  to  be  nffocliJ 
bj  eitrinaio  motives !  the  former  ia  lliat  abwltteJUMngtb  .of  Will  »l»et 
eoablea  it  lo  defy  all  sedactionH  that  chaUcng'i-  iiB  pendatencv.  lu  kIc 
■j   eelf-ussertioD.     In  fact  it  ia  Inditii-lnalitij  maintuinirg  ilKll 


BgsinBt  all  dwuHnf)  oi 

ii  lo  prt«erve  coDeinlencj — 

I.angnii)(e,  the  failbful  coiise 


actiriff  forces.     And  lo  oiaii  __ 

n  priiioi pie,"— phrases  with  whidi 
melaphyBical  genealogiea,  connwll 
dopting  a  code  of  Duties,  and  in  acknowledging 
Righto,  the  Will  reeagniKi  its  own  Freedom  in  diia  intenalve  gensB  MC 
in  nsA  adoption  il  declara  Ua  men  ability  to  punue  a  certain  ' 
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of  Freedom  remain  merely  formal  P*  and  why  did  the  Eruneh 
nlone,  and  not  the  Germans,  set  about  Teolizing  it  p 

With  the  formal  principle  more  significant  categories  were 
indeed  connected :  one  of  the  chief  of  these  (for  instaoce) 
was  Society,  and  that  which  is  advantageoua  for  Society : 
but  the  aim  of  Society  is  itself  political — that  of  the  State 
(vid.  "  Droits  de  Thomme  et  da  citoyen,"  1791) — the  con- 
servation of  Natural  Eights ;  but  Natural  Right  is  freedom, 
and,  as  further  determined,  it  is  Hqvality  of  Eights  before 
the  Law.  A  direct  eonneetion  is  ttianifest  here,  fur  Equality, 
PoTVil^iisthereBult  of  the  comparison  of  many  jt  the  "Many" 
in  question  being  human  beings,  whose  essential  character- 
istic is  the  same,  viz.  Freedom.  That  principle  remaiua 
formal,  because  it  originated  witb  abstract  Thought — with 
the  Understanding,  which  is  primarily  the  Belf-consciouBneaa 
of  Pure  fieason,  and  as  direct  [unreflected,  undeyeloped]  ia 
abstract.  As  yet,  nothing  furtheria  developed  from  it,  for 
it  still  maintaina  an  adverse  position  to  EelJgioD,  i.e.  to  the 
concrete  absolute  substance  of  the  Universe. 

Ah  respects  the  second  queBtion,-;why  the  French  imme- 
diately passed  over  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical, 
while  the  Germans  contented  themseli'es  with  theoretical 
abstraction,  it  might  be  said  :  the  French  are  hotheaded  [ils 
out  ia  tete  pr^s  du  bonnet]  ;  but  tliis  is  a  superficial  solution  : 
tbe  fact  is  that  the  form^  principle  of  philosophy  in  Ger- 
many encounters  a  coucrete  real  World  in  « hieh  Spirit 
finds  inward  satisfaction  and  in  which  conscience  is  at  rest. 
For  on  the  one  hand  itva&lhQ  Proteitant  ffbrW  itself  which 
advanced  so  far  in  Thought  as  to  realize  the  absolute  cul- 
mination of  Self-ConsciouBuess  (  on  tbe  other  hand,  Protest- 
antism enjoys,  with  respect  to  the  moral  and  legal  relations 
of  the  real  world,  a  tranquil  confidence  iu  the  [Honourable] 


"  Formal  Freedom 


Ibut  id  willed— 


ead;  Indica 


a  do  what  one  Iftea.  It  ie  called 
jr  of  volition— what  it  i» 
nod.  In  the  next  parvgnipli  Ihu 
lUt  eoinc  defiuits  object  wus  BWocinted  witb  a  seu- 
sji-Tit  otherwise  uumeBDiug-  or  beeiiul,  "  Vive  la  Liberte  !" — Tb. 
f  The  radical  correspondence  of  "  G/oeAAeiC  and  "VtryteiehMng"  n 
tempted  to  be  rendered  in  English  bj  the  tenni  parity  and  eomfiurison , 
id  perhaps  eljmology  moy  justify  the  ei|)edient.  The  meaning  of  Iho 
Tivative"  eoinpanitio"Eeen»  to  point  to  liieooDnectioDDfiu  root  "pare'' 
itli"par."— T». 
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Dispasition  of  men — a  sentiment,  which,  [in  the  Proteitrat 
World,]  constituting  one  and  the  same  thing  with  Beligim, 
is  the  fountain  of  all  the  equitable  arraQgementa  thst  pHTiil 
with  regard  to  private  right  and  the  coustitution  of  tde 
State.*  In  Germany  the  ecJairciBsement  was  conducted  in 
the  intereat  of  theology  :  in  TVance  it  immediately  iobVnp 
a  position  of  hostility  to  the  Church,  In  Germany  the  en- 
tire compasa  of  eecular  relations  had  already  undergone  i 
"'-"•ige  for  the  better  i  thjee  tini-nirinun  ow.]i.aiaaticd  '    " 


tutes  of  fplihaj-y,  vp|iintjiry  pauperism,  and  IflyJMesa, 
aIrea3y^one  away  with  ;  there"  waa  ^p  Ac-nf^^^^^^^  f f  nni 
moua  wealth  attached  to  the  Church,  and  no  constraint  put 
upon  Morality, — a  constraint  which  is  the  source  and  cw* 
Bion  of  Ticea  ;  there  waa  not  that  unspeakably  hurtful  forn 
of  iniquity  which  arises  from  the  interference  of  Buiritail 
power  with  secular  law,  nor  that  other  of  the  Divine  Eigl* 
of  Kings,  i.e.  the  doctrine  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  princes, 
ill  virtue  of  their  being  "tbe  Lord's  Anointed,"  ia  diTineuif 
_  holy :  on  the  contrary  thair  will  is  regarded  as  deeemnt:  d 
respect  only  so  far  as  in  associatiou  with  reason,  it  Hierirtnt 
templates  Eight,  Justice,  and  the  weal  of  the  communitr, 
The  principle  of  Thought,  therefore,  had  been  so  far  conofr 
ated  already;  moreover  the  Protestant  World  had  a  conw- 
tion  that  in  the  Harmonization  which  had  previously  been 
evolved  [in  the  sphere  of  Keligion]  the  principle  which  ffOulJ 
result  in  a  further  development  of  equity  in  the  politial 
sphere  was  already  present. 

Consciousness  that  has  received  an  abstract  culture  and 
whose  sphere  ia  the  TJnderstanding  [Verstand]  can  be  in- 
different  to  Keligion,  but  Keligion  i a  the  general  form  in 
which  Truth  exists  for  nim-abafracl  consciouBoeaB.  Andtlw 
Protestant  Keligion  does  not  admit  of  two  kinds  of  cod- 
sciences,  while  in  the  Catholic  world  the  Holy  standi 


le  and  on  the  other  side  abstraction  opposed  to  HeheisDi 
that  is  to  its  superstition  and  its  truth.  That  formal  mdi- 
vidoal  Will  is  in  virtue  ot  the  abstract  position  juet  mentioueJ 
■nade  the  basis  of  poUtical  theories ;  Bight  in  Society  is  thU 
~  "  '  I  queation   appears  U 

:»>Kd  more  fall,   in   p.  u 


which  the  Law  n-ills,  and  the  Will  i 
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■n  isolated  individual  will ;  thus  the  State,  as  an  aggregiLle 
ufmany  individuaJa.iBnotaniudependeatlj'BubatatitialirDity, 
■nd  the  trutii  and  essence  of  Kiglit  in  and  for  itaelf — to 
which  the  will  of  its  individual  members  ought  to  be  con- 
formed in  order  to  be  true,  free  Will ;  but  the  volitional 
atoms  [the  individuHl  wills  of  the  members  of  the  State]  are 
mode  the  Btarting  point,  and  each  will  is  represented  aa  ab- 
solute. 

An  inlell^etiu^  principle  was  thus  discovered  to  serve  as  a 
baaisforthe  State — one  which  does  not,  like  previouB  princi- 
ples, belong  to  the  aphere  of  opinion,  such  as  the  social  im- 
'  pulse,  the  deaiw  of  security  for  property,  &c.  Dor  owe  its  ori- 
gin to  the  religious  sentiment,  aa  does  that  of  the  Divine  ap- 
pointment of  the  governing  power, — but  the  principle  of 
Certainty,  which  is  identity  with  m  v  self-consciousnesB,  stop- 
ping short  however  of  that  of  Truth,  which  needs  to  be  dis- 
tingiushed  from  it.  This  is  a  vast  tiacovery  in  regard  to  the 
profouudeet  depths  of  being  and  Freedom.  The  conscious- 
uesa  of  the  Spiritual  is  now  the  essential  basis  of  the  political 
fabric,  and  Pkilagopky  has  thereby  become  dominant.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  French  Eevolution  resulted  from  Philo- 
sophy, and  it  is  not  without  reiison  that  Philosophy  Las  been 
called  "  Weltweisheit"  [World  Wisdom  ;]  for  it  is  not  only 
Truth  in  and  for  itself,  as  the  pure  essence  of  things,  but 
also  Truth  in  its  living  form  aa  exhibited  in  the  affaire  of 
the  world.  We  should  not,  therefore,  contradict  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Hevolution  received  its  first  impulse  from  Phi- 
loBophy.  But  this  philosophy  is  in  the  first  instance  only 
abstract  Thought,  not  the  concrete  comprehension  of  abso- 
lute Truth— intellectual  positions  between  which  there  is  an 
immeasurable  chasm. 

The  principle  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  therefore,  aa- 
Berted  itself  against  existing  night.  Before  the  French 
Bevolution,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  power  of  the  grandees 
bod  been  diminished  by  Bichelieo,  and  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  privileges ;  but,  like  the  elergj-,  they  retained  all 
the  prerogatives  which  gave  them  an  advantage  over  the 
lower  class.  The  political  condition  of  France  at  that  time 
presents  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  privileges  altogether 
contravening  Thought  and  lieaaon, — an  utterly  irrational 
•tate  of  things,  and  one  with  which  the  greatest  corruption 
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of  moraiB,  of  Spirit  was  aaaociated — an  empire  characteni 
by  Deatitution  of  Hight,  and  which,  when  its  real  state  begina 
to  be  recognized,  becomes  sbameleBS  deatitution  of  Bright. 
The  fearfully  heavy  burdena  that  pressed  upon  the  people,  the 
embarraBsmentof  thegorerumentto  procnrefor  theCourtthe 
ineauB  of  supporting  luiury  and  extraTflganee,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  diacoutfcit.  The  new  Spbit  began  to  agitate  men'i 
minds  :  oppressioD  drove  men  to  investigation.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  the  auniB  extorted  from  the  people  were  not  ex- 
pended in  furthering  the  objeeta  of  the  State,  but  were 
laviahed  in  the  moat  unreasonable  faahion.  'I'he  entire  po- 
litical system  appeared  one  mass  of  injustice.  The  change 
was  necessarily  violent,  because  the  work  of  transformation 
was  not  undertaken  by  the  government.  And  the  reasoni 
why  the  government  did  not  undertake  it  was  that  the  Court,! 
the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  the  Purliamenta  themselves,  were 
unwilling  to  surrender  the  privileges  they  possessed,  eitherl 
for  the  Bske  of  expiediency  or  that  of  abstract  Bight ;  more-  \ 
over,  because  the  government  as  the  concrete  centre  of  the 
power  of  the  State,  could  not  adopt  as  its  principle  ^■ 
stract  individual  wills,  and  reconstruct  the  State  on  this  basis; 
lastly,  liae«Me  it  wae  Catholic,  and  therefore  the  Idea  of 
Freedom —Henson  embodied  in  Laws — did  not  pass  for  the 
final  absolute  obligation,  since  the  Holy^  and,  the  reliffpua 
.^.^conacience  are  separated  from  them^^,^-The  conception,  the 
J  ^^TdeToTHigTTf  asserted  its  authorityaH  at  once,  and  the  old 

I  framework  of  injustice  could  offer  no  reaistance  to  its  on- 

■  alaught.     A  constituinon,  therefore,  was  establiahed  in  hsr- 

I  mony  with  the  conception  of  fiight,  and  on  this  foundfttion 

I  all  future  legislation  was  to  be  based.  Never  since  the  sun  had 

f  stood  in  the  firmament  and  the  planets  revolved  around  him 

L  had  it  been  perceived  that  man's  existence  centres  in  bis  bead, 

I  i.e.  in  Thought,  inspired  by  which  he  builds  up  the  world  of 

B  reality.  Anaxagoraa  had  been  the  first  to  say  that  vpvc  governs 

^^^^^  the  World  [  but  not  until  now  had  man  advanced  to  the  re- 
^^^^^^  cognition  of  the  principle  that  Thought  ought  to  govern  spi- 
^^^^^H  ritual  reality.  This  was  accordingly  a  glorious  mental  dawn. 
^^^^^H  All  thinking  beings  shared  in  the  jubilation  of  this  epoch. 
^^^^^V  Emotioua  of  a  lofty  character  stirred  men's  minds  at  that 
^^^^^B  time ;  a  spiritual  enthusiasm  thrilled  through  the  world,  as  if 
^^^^^P  the  reconciliation  betweea  the  Divine  and  the  Secular  wae 
^^^^^K      now  first  accomplished. 
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The  two  following  points  must  now  occupy  o«r  attention : 
Ist.  The  eouree  which  the  Kevolution  in  Trance  took;  2Dd. 
How  that  Bevolution  became  World- Historiea!, 

1.  Freedom  presentB  two  aspects ;  the  one  concema  its 
Bubatance  and  purport,  — ita  objectivity — the  thing  itaelf — 
[that  which  is  performed  aa  a  free  act]  ;  the  other  irelatea  to 
the  Form  of  Freedom,  involring  the  consciouBness  of  hia 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  for  Freedom  demands 
that  the  indiyidual  recognize  himself  in  such  acts,  tliat  they 
should  be  veritably  hia,  it  being  his  interest  that  the  result 
in  queation  ahould  be  attained.  The  three  elemeuta  and 
powers  of  the  State  in  actual  worki'^g  must  be  contem- 
plated aceording  to  the  above  analysis,  their  eiamination 
in  detail  being  referred  to  the  Lecturea  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Bight. 

(I.)  iaicfl  of  Eationality — of  intrinsic  Eight— Objective 
or  Seal  Freedom  :  to  this  category  belnngsw^gedom  o_f 
Property  and  Freedom  of  Pergpn.  Those  relica  oi  fhat 
condition  of  servitude  which  the  feudal  relation  had  intro- 
duced are  hereby  swept  away,  and  all  those  fiscal  ordinances 
which  were  the  bequest  of  the  feudal  law— ita  titlies  and 
dues,  are  abrogated.  Eeal  [practical]  Liberty  requires  more- 
over freedom  in  regard  to  trades  and  profeaaions — the  per- 
mission to  every  one  to  use  his  abilities  without  restriction — • 
and  the  free  aamission  to  all  o£B.ees  of  State.  This  ia  a  sum^ 
mary  of  the  eiementa  of  real  Freedom,  and  which  are  not 
based  on  feeling, — for  feeling  allowa  of  the  continuance  even 
of  serfdom  and  slavery, — but  on  the  thought  and  aelf-con- 
a  of  man  recognizing  the  spiritual  character  of  hia 


(2.)  But  the  agency  which  gives  the  laws  practical  effect 
is  the  Oovernmenl  geuernily.  Government  ia  primarily  the 
formal  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
authority ;  in  respect  to  foreign  relations  it  proseeutea  the 
interest  of  the  State;  that  is,  it  assists  the  independence  of 
the  nation  as  an  individuality  agninat  other  nations  i  lastly, 
it  has  to  provide  for  the  internal  weal  of  the  State  and  all 
its  classes — what  ia  called  administration:  for  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  citizen  ia  allowed  to  pursue  a  trade  or  calling,  it 
must  also  be  a  source  of  gninto  him;  it  is  not  enough  tlint 
men  are  permitted  to  use  tlieir  powers,  they  muat  also  tliid 
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an  opportunity  of  applying  tliem  to  purpose.  Thus  tlia 
State  mvolves  a  body  of  abstract  principles  and  a  practical 
application  of  them.  TLia  application  must  be  the  worli  of 
a  subjective  will,  a  will  which  reaotves  and  decides.  Legis> 
lation  itself,— the  invention  and  positive  enactment  of  theea 
statutory  arrangemeiita,  is  an  application  of  such  genend 
principles.  The  next  step,  then,  conaiata  in  [specific J  deter- 
mination and  esecution.  Here  then  the  question  presents 
itself:  what  is  the  decisive  will  to  bo  ?  The  ultimate  decision 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch :  but  if  the  State  is  based 
on  Liberty,  the  many  wills  of  individuals  also  desire  to  have 
&  share  in  political  decisions.  But  the  Many  are  All; 
and  it  seems  but  a  poor  expedient,  rather  a  monstrous  in- 
consistency, to  allow  only  a  few  to  take  part  in  those  deci- 
aions,  since  each  wishes  that  his  volition  should  have  a  share 
in  determining  what  is  to  be  law  for  him.  The  Few  assume 
to  be  the  deputies,  but  tbey  are  often  only  the  dmpoilen  of  the 
Many.  Nor  ia  the  sway  of  the  Majority  over  the  Minority  a 
less  palpable  inconsistency. 

(3.)  Thia  collision  of  subjective  wills  leada  therefore  to 
the  conaideration  of  a  third  point,  that  of  Disposition — an 
ex  animo  acquiescence  in  the  laws;  not  the  mere  customary 
observance  of  them,  but  the  cordial  recognition  of  laws  and  the 
Conatitutiou  as  in  principle  fixed  and  immutable,  and  of  the 
supreme  obUgation  of  iuili vidua! s  to  subject  their  particular 
wills  to  them.     There  may  bo  various  opinions  and  views 
respecting   laws,    constitution  and  government,  but  there 
must  he  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  regard 
ail  these  opinions  as  subordinate  to  the  substantial  interest 
of  the  State,  and  to  insist  upon  them  no  farther  than  that  in- 
terest will  allow;  moreover  nothing  must  bo  considered  higher 
and  more  sacred  than  good  will  towards  the  State ;  or,  if 
Eehgion  be  looked  upon  as  higher  and  more  sacred,  it  must 
involve  nothing  really  alien  or  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 
,  It  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  a  maxim  of  the  profbttBdest  wisdom 
.  entirely  to  separate  the  la'w's  and  conatitutiou  of  tihe  State 
'-feom    Beligion,    since  bigotry  and    hypocrisy  are    to    be 
1  feared  as  the  results  of  a  State  Eeligion.     But  although  the 
I  aspects   of  Beligion  and  the  State  are  difierect,  tbey  ate 
'  Taolcallf.onay    and  the  laws  find  their  highest  coufirmatioa 
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Here  it  must  be  franl^ly  stated,  tLat  with  the  Catholic 
Eeligon  no  rational  uonatitution  is  possible ;  for  Govern- 
ment and  People  must  reciprocate  that  final  gnarantee  of 
Disposition,  ana  can  have  it  only  in  a  Eeligion  that  is  not 
opposed  to  a  rational  poiitical  constitution. 

Plato  in  his  E^puhlic  mates  everything  depend  upon  the 
Government,  and  makes  Dispoaition  the  pnncipje  of  the 
State ;  on  which  account  he  lays  the  chief  stress  on  Education. 
The  modem  theory  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this,  refer- 
ring everything  to  the  individual  will.  But  here  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  will  in  question  has  that  right  dispo- 
sition which  is  essentia]  to  the  stability  of  the  State. 

In  view  then  of  these  leading  considerations  we  have  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  £b-eneh  Revolution  and  the  remodel' 
ling  of  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  Idea  of  Eight.  In 
the  first  instance  purely  abstract  philosophical  principles 
were  set  up :  Disposition  and  Eeligion  were  n^t  taken  into 
account.  The  first  Constitutional  form  of  Government  in 
France  was  one  which  recognized  Eoyalty  j  the  monarch 
was  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  State,  and  on  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  Mimistera  was  to  devolve  the  executive  power  ; 
the  legialative  body  oa  the  other  band  were  to  make  the 
la,wB.  But  this  constitution  involved  from  the  very  first 
an  internal  contradiction  ;  for  the  legislature  absorbed  the 
whole  power  of  the  administration :  the  budget,  affairs  of 
war  and  peace,  and  the  levying  of  the  armed  force  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Legislative  Chamber.  Everything  was 
brought  under  the  head  of  Law,  The  budget  however  is 
in  its  nature  something  diverse  from  law,  for  it  is  annually 
renewed,  and  the  power  to  which  it  properly  belongs  is  that 
of  the  Government.  With  this  moreover  is  connected  the 
indirect  nomination  of  the  ministry  and  officers  of  state,  £c. 
The  government  waa  thus  transferred  to  the  Legislativa 
Chamber,  aa  in  England  to  the  Parhament.  This  constitu- 
tion was  also  vitiated  by  the  eiietence  of  absolute  mistrust ; 
the  dynasty  lay  under  suspicion,  because  it  had  lost  the 
power  it  formerly  enjoyed,  and  the  priests  refused  the  oath. 
Neither  government  nor  constitution  could  be  maintained 
on  this  footing,  and  the  ruin  of  both  was  the  result.  A  go- 
vemment  of  some  kind  however  is  always  in  existence.  Tlie 
question  presents  itself  then,  Whence  did  it  omonate  f  The- 
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oretically,  it  proceeded  from  the  people ;  really  and  truly 
from  the  National  Couvention  and  ita  Committeea.  The 
forces  now  dominant  are  the  abstract  principleB — Freedom, 
and,  aa  it  eiiets  within  the  limits  of  the  Subjective  Will, — 
Virtue.  This  Virtue  has  now  to  conduct  tbe  government 
in  opposition  to  the  Many,  whom  their  corruption  and 
attachment  to  old  interestB,  or  a  liberty  that  baa  degenerated 
into  license,  and  t!ie  violence  of  their  pasaiona,rendernnfaith- 
ful  to  virtue,  Virtue  is  here  a  simple  abstract  principle  and 
distinguishes  the  citizens  into  two  classea  only— those  who 
are  fovoiirahly  disposed  and  those  who  are  not.  But  dis- 
position can  only  be  recognized  and  judged  of  by  disposition. 
Suepicion  therefore  is  in  the  ascendant  j  but  virtue,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  liable  to  suspicion,  is  already  condemned. 
Suspicion  attained  a  terrible  power  and  brought  to  the 
scaffold  the  Monarch,  whose  subjective  will  was  in  fact  the 
religious  conscience  of  a  Catholic.  Bobespierre  set  up  the 
principle  of  Virtue  aa  supreme,  and  it  may  be  said  that  vrith 
this  man  Virtue  was  an  eameat  matter.  Virtue  and  Terror 
are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  for  Subjective  Virtue,  whose  away 
is  baaed  on  disposition  onlyT^T^gs  with  it  tbe  most  fearfiil 
tyranny.  It  exercises  its  power  without  legal  formalities, 
and  tbe  punishment  it  inflicts  is  equally  simple — Death, 
This  tyranny  could  not  last ;  for  all  indiuations,  all  interests, 
ivason  itself  revolted  against  this  terribly  consi stent  Liberty, 
which  in  ita  concentrated  intensity  eihihited  so  fanatical  a 
shape.  An  organized  government  is  introduced,  analogous 
to  the  one  tliat  had  been  displaced ;  only  that  its  chief 
and  monarch  is  now  a  mutable  Directory  of  Five,  who  may 
Ibrm  a  moral,  but  have  not  an  individual  unity ;  under  them 
alao  suspicion  was  in  the  aacendant,  and  the  government 
waa  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  aasemblies  j  tins  constitu- 
tion therefore  eiperienced  the  same  late  aa  its  predecessor, 
for  it  had  proved  to  itaelf  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  govern- 
mental poreer.  Napoleon  restored  it  as  a  military  power, 
and  followed  up  this  step  by  establishing  himself  aa  an 
individual  will  at  the  head  of  the  State ;  he  knew  how  to 
rule,  and  soon  settled  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  The 
avocatt,  ideologues  and  abatract-principle  men  who  ven- 
"  ired  to  show  themselves  he  sent  "to  the  right  about,"  and 
le  sway  of  miatruat  was  exchanged  for  that    of  respect 
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nod  fear.  He  then,  with  the  Tast  might  of  hia  character, 
turnad  Mb  attention  to  foreign  relations,  subjected  nit 
Europe,  and  diffused  his  liberal  inetitutionB  in  every  quarter. 
Greater  victories  were  neyer  gained,  espeditions  diapkjing  I 
greater  genius  were  never  eondueted:  but  never  was  the 
poweriesaness  of  Victory  exhibited  in  a  clearer  liglit  than 
then.  The  diaposition  of  the  peoples,  i.e.  their  religiouH  dis- 
position and  that  of  their  nationality,  ultimately  precipitated 
this  colossus ;  and  in  France  constitutional  monarchy,  with 
the  "  Charte  "  aa  ita  basis,  was  restored.  But  here  again  the 
antithesis  of  DispuBition  [good  feeling]  and  Mistrust  made 
its  appearance.  The  French  stood  in  a  mendacious  position 
to  eacn  other,  when  they  issued  addresses  full  of  devotion 
and  love  to  the  monarchy,  and  loading  it  with  benediction. 
A  fifteen  yenra'  farce  was  played.  For  although  the  Charts 
was  the  standard  under  which  all  were  enrolled,  .ind  though 
both  parties  had  sworn  to  it,  yet  on  the  one  side  the  ruling 
diapoaition  was  a  Catholic  one,  which  regarded  it  as  a  matter 
of  eoDscience  to  destroy  the  existing  institutions.  Another 
breach,  therefore,  took  place,  and  the  Government  waa  over- 
turned. At  length,  after  forty  years  of  war  and  confusion 
mdescribable,  a  weary  heart  might  fain  congratulate  itself 
on  seeing  a  termination  and  tranquillizatton  of  all  these  dis-  i 
turbancea.  But  although  one  main  point  is  set  atrest,  there  j 
remaina  on  the  one  hand  that  rupture  which  the  Catholio 
principle  inevitably  occasiona,  on  the  other  hand  that  which 
has  to  do  with  men's  subjective  will.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  main  feature  of  incompatibility  still  presents  itself,  in  the 
requirement  that  the  ideal  general  will  should  also  be  the 
empiricalli/  general, — i.e.  that  the  units  of  the  State,  in  their 
inaividnal  capacity,  should  rule,  or  at  any  rate  take  part  in 
the  government.  Not  satiaiied  with  the  eatabliahment  of  ra- 
tioniil  rights,  with  freedom  of  person  and  property,  with  the 
existence  of  a  political  organization  in  which  are  to  be  found 
various  circles  of  civil  lite  each  having  its  own  functions  to 
pert'orm,  and  with  that  influence  over  the  people  which  is 
exercised  by  the  intelligent  members  of  the  community,  and 
the  confidence  that  is  felt  in  them,  "  LiheralUni"  sets  np  in 
opposition  to  all  this  the  atomistic  principle,  that  which  insists 
upon  the  sway  of  individual  wills  ;  maintaining  that  all  gc^ 
jsnuuent  shotud  emanate  from  their  express  power,  snd  buTe 
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their  ejniresB  sanction,  Aaaerting  this  formal  side  of  Free« 
(iom — tnis  abstraction— tte  party  in  question  allows  no  poli- 
tical organization  to  be  firmly  established.  Th(*  particular 
arrangementB  of  the  govemmeut  are  forthwith  opposed  by  the 
advocates  of  Liberty  as  the  mandatea  of  a  particular  will, 
and  branded  as  displays  of  arbitrary  power.  The  will  of  the 
Many  espela  the  Ministry  Irom  power,  and  thoae  who  had 
formed  the  OppOBition  fill  the  vacant  places  ;  but  the  latter 
having  now  become  the  Government,  meet  with  hostility 
from  the  Hany,and  share  the  same  fate.  Thus  agitation  and 
unrest  is  perpetuated.  This  coUiaioD,  this  nodus,  this  pro- 
blem is  that  with  which  history  is  now  occupied,  and  whose 
solution  it  has  to  work  out  in  the  future. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  French  Kevolution 
in  its  organic  connection  with  the  Higtory  of  the  World; 
for  in  its  substnDtial  import  that  eyent  is  World- Histori- 
cnl,  and  that  contest  of  Formalism  which  wo  discussed  in  the 
last  paragraph  must  be  properly  distinguished  from  its 
wider  bearings.  As  regards  outward  diffusion  its  principle 
gained  access  to  almost  all  modem  states,  either  through 
conquest  or  by  eipresa  introduction  into  their  political  life. 
Particularly  all  the  Bomaaic  nations,  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  World  in  special— Franco,  Ilafi/,  Spain  —  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Liberalism.  But  it  becami 
bankrupt  everywhere  ;  first,  the  grand  firm  in  France,  tl 
its  brunches  tn  Spain  and  Italy ;  twice,  in  fact,  in 
states  into  which  it  had  been  introduced.  This  was 
case  in  Spain,  where  it  was  first  brought  in  by  the  Napi 
Iconic  Constitution,  then  by  that  which  the  Cortes  adopted, 
—in  Piedmont,  first  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
French  Empire,  and  a  second  time  as  the  result  of  internal 
insurrection ;  so  in  Eome  and  in  Naples  it  was  twice  set  up. 
Thus  Liberalism  as  an  abstraction,  emanating  from  France, 
traversed  the  Boman  World;  but  Eeligious  slavery  held  that 
world  in  the  fetters  of  political  servitude.  For-jtifi-aialflB 
ci pie  that  the  fetters  which  bind  Bifiht  and  freedi 
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principle  that  the  tetters  which  bind  Kifiht  and  ^^reedcoa^^^H 

'~~  can  be  broken  without  the  emancipation  of  conacleace^-tb^^^^H 

there  can  be  a  B«volution  without  a  Seformation. — Thefl^^^^| 

t  countries,  therefore,  sank  back  into  their  old  condition, — i)^^^^| 

Italy  with  some  modifications  of  the  cutward  poUtical  c(ai'^^^^| 
ditiou.     Tooics  and  Qenoa,   those  ancient  aristocracic^^^^H 
.  1 
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which  could  at  least  boast  of  legitimacy,  vanished  na  rotten 
despotiBins.  Material  superiority  in  power  can  acbievo  no 
enduring  results :  Napoleon  could  not  coerce  Spain  into  free- 
dom any  more  than  Philip  II.  could  force  Holland  into 
slavery. 

Contrasted  with  these  Romanic  nations  we  ohserre  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  Proteatant  na- 
tions. Austria  and  England  were  not  drawn  within  tho 
Tortei  of  internal  agitation,  and  eahihited  great,  immense 

t roofs  of  their  internal  aoiidity,  Austria  is  not  a  Kingdom, 
ut  an  Empire,  i.e.  an  aggregate  of  many  political  organiza- 
tioHB.  The  inhabitants  of  its  chief  provinces  are  not  Ger- 
man in  origia  and  character,  and  have  remained  unaffected 
by  "  ideas."  Elevated  neither  by  education  nor  religion,  the 
lower  classes  in  some  districts  have  remained  in  a  condition 
of  serfdom,  and  the  nobility  have  been  kept  down,  as  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  in  other  quarters,  while  the  former  have  continued 
the  same,  the  barons  have  maintained  their  despotism,  aa 
in  Hungary.  Austria  baa  Hurrendered  that  more  intimate 
connection  with  Germany  which  was  derived  from  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  renounced  its  numerous  possessions  and 
rights  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  It  now  takes  ita 
place  in  Europe  as  a  distinct  power,  involved  with  no  other. 
England,  with  great  esertions,  maintained  itself  on  its  old 
foundations  ;  the  English  Chnatituiion  kept  its  ground  amid 
the  general  convulsion,  though  it  se»med  so  much  the  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  it,  3a  a  public  Parliament,  that  habit 
of  assembling  in  public  meeting  which  was  common  to  all 
orders  of  the  state,  and  a  free  press,  offered  singular  facili- 
ties for  introducing  the  French  principles  of  Liberty  and 
Equality  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Was  the  English 
nation  too  backward  in  point  of  culture  to  apprehend  these 
general  principles  'i  Tot  in  no  country  has  the  question  of 
liiberty  been  more  frequently  a  subject  of  reflection  and 
public  discussion.  Or  was  the  English  constitution  so 
entirely  a  Free  Constitution, — had  those  principles  been 
already  so  completely  realized  in  it,  that  they  could  no 
longer  excite  opposition  or  even  interest  ?  The  English 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  approved  of  the  emancipation  of 
Trance;  but  it  was  proudly  reliant  on  its  own  constitution 
fuad  freedom,  and  instead  of  imitating  the  example  of  the 
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foreigner,  it  displayed  ita  ancient  hostility  to  ita  rival,  and 
woB  soon  inyolved  in  a  popular  war  with  France. 

Thfl  Coagtitution  of  Englapd  is  a  complea  of  mere  parti- 

oj^ggLjaJihia  nrirl  pnrriBttlar~^— ' ' — "^ 

easentiafly  administrative, - 


Til  partieuliirordere  and  ciaaBcB  j  and  each  par- 
ticolar  Church,  parochial  district,  county,  aociety,  takes  care 
of  itself,  HQ  that  ifee  GroTemment,  atriotlj  speaking,  has 
imwhete  less  to  do  tliau  ia  En^and.  This  ia  tbe  leading 
feature  of  what  Englishmen  cull  their  Liberty,  and  i.a  the 
very  antithesis  of  such  a  centralized  administration  aa  exists 
in  France,  wliere  down  to  the  least  village  the  Maire  is 
named  by  the  Ministry  or  their  agents.  Nowhere  can 
people  less  tolerate  free  action  on  the  part  of  othera  than  in 
France :  there  the  Ministry  coinhines  in  itself  all  adminis- 
trative power,  to  which,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  Chamber  of 
Deputiea  lays  chiim.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  every 
pansh,  every  subordinate  division  and  association  has  a  part 
of  its  own  to  perform.  Thua  the  common  interest  is  con- 
crete, and  particular  interests  are  taken  cognizance  of  and 
detenniaed  in  view  of  that  common  interest.  These  ar- 
rangements, based  on  particular  interests,  render  a  general 
system  impossible.  Consequently,  abstract  and  general 
principles  have  no  attraction  for  Englishmen — are  adoresaed 
in  their  case  to  inattentive  ears. — The  particular  interests 
above  referred  to  have  positive  rights  attached  to  them, 
which  date  from  the  antique  times  of  Feudal  Law,  and  have 
been  preserved  in  England  more  than  in  any  other  country. 
By  an  inconsistency  of  the  moat  atartling  kind,  we  find  them 
contravening  equity  most  grossly ;  and  of  institutions  eha- 
racteriaed  by  real  freedom  there  are  nowhere  fewer  than  in 
Sngland.  In  point  of  private  right  and  freedom  of  posaea- 
aion  they  present  an  incredible  d^ieiency :  suiEcient  proof  of 
which  is  idibrded  in  the  rights  of  .primogeniture,  involving 
the  neceasity  of  purchasing  or  otherwise  providing  military 
or  ecclesiastical  appoiutmenta  for  the  younger  aons  of  the 
aristocracy. 

The  Parliament  govemt.  although  Englishmen  are   un- 

willing  to  allow  that  such  is  the  case.     It  is  worthy  of  re- 

'k,  that  what  has  been  always  regarded  as  the  period  of 

corruption  of  a  republican  people,  presents  Itaelf  here; 
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TIB,  election  to  aeata  in  prirliament  by  means  of  bribery. 
But  this  also  tliey  call  freedom— the  power  to  sell  one'a 


YtAj-.,  nnfl  to  purchase  a 


1  parliament. 


But  this  utterly  inconsiatent  and  corrupt  state  of  things 
has  nevertheless  one  ajjyantago,  that  it  provides  for  the 
possibility  of  agoTemmeot— thHt  itiatro duces  a  majority  of 
men  into  parliament  who  are  statoainen,  who  from  their  very 
Touth  have  devoted  themaelveH.  to  political  biuinees  and 
have  worked  and  lived  in  it.  And  the  nation  has  the  cor- 
rect conviction  and  perception  that  there  must  be  a  govern- 
ment, aud  is  therefore  willing  to  give  its  confidence  to  a  body 
of  men  who  have  had  experience  in  governing ;  for  a  genem 
sense  of  particularity  involves  also  a  recognition  of  that 
form  of  particularity  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  one 
class  of  the  community — that  knowledge,  experience,  and 
facility  acquired  by  practice,  which  the  aristocracy  who 
devote  themselves  to  such  interests  exclusively  possess. 
This  is  quite  opposed  to  the  appreciation  of  principles  aud 
abstract  views  which  every  one  can  understand  at  once,  and 
which  are  besides  to  be  found  in  all  Constitutions  and 
Charters.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Bei'orm  in  Parliament 
now  on  the  tams,  conaiBtently  carried  out,  will  leave  the 
possibilitj"  of  a  Government. 

The  material  existence  of  England  is  based  on  commerce 
and  industry,  and  the  English  have  undertaken  tlie  weighty 
responsibility  of  being  the  missionaries  of  civilization  to  the 
world ;  for^  thpir  gnmn-""^"'  °p''-;i--ur^Mfl  t^ptn  to  traverse^ 
every  sea  and  land^  to  form  conntictinns  with  h"rbarnilP  p''"r 
rtea,  to  create  wants  and  Btimulute  induntrv,  and  first  ani^ 
foremost  to  establish  among  them  the  conditio ns  neeeasor v. 
to  wiinm^rce.  viz.  t£e  reiinquighment  of  a  life  of  lawless 
viofence,  respect  for  property,  and  civility  to  strangers. 
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Oermantf  was  traversed  by  the  victorious  French  hosts, 
but  German  nationality  delivered  it  from  this  yoke.  One  of 
the  leading  features  in  the  political  condition  of  Germany  is 
that  code  of  Bights  which  was  certaitdy  occasioned  by  French 
oppression,  since  this  was  the  especial  means  of  bringing 
to  light  tbe  deficiencies  of  the  old  system.  The  fiction  of  an 
Empire  has  utterly  vanished.  It  is  broken  up  into  sovereign 
states.  Feudal  obligations  are  abolished,  for  freedom  of 
property  and  of  person  have  oeen  recognised  aa  fundamental 
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principlea.    Offices  of  State  are  open  to  every  eitiMn, 

and  adaptation  being  of  course  the  necesaaty  coaditiona.  The 
government  rests  with  the  offiwal  world,  and  the  peraonai 
deciaiou  of  the  monarch  constitutea  its  apex ;  for  a  final 
decision  ia,  aa  was  remarked  above,  absolutely  necessary, 
Tet  with  firmly  established  laws,  and  a  settled  organizatioa 
of  the  State,  what  is  left  to  the  sole  arbitrement  of  the 
monarch  ia,  in  point  of  aubatance,  no  great  matter.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  a  nation,  when  a 
sovereign  of  noble  character  Mia  to  its  lot ;  yet  in  a  great 
state  even  tbia  is  of  email  moiueDt,  since  its  strength  liea  in 
the  Eeaaon  incorporated  in  it.  Minor  atatea  have  their 
existence  and  tranquillity  aecured  to  them  more  or  leas  by 
their  neighbours  :  they  are  therefore,  properly  speaking,  not 
independent,  and  have  nob  tbe  fiery  trial  of  war  to  endure. 
As  has  been  remarked,  a  share  in  the  government  may  be 
obtained  by  every  one  who  has  a  competent  Itnowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  a  morally  regulated  will.  Those  who  know  ought 
to  govern — oi  ipitrroL,  not  ignorance  and  the  presumptuous 
conceit  of  "  knowing  better."  Laativ,  aa  to  Disposition,  we 
have  already  remarked  that  in  the  Protestant  Church  the 
reconciliation  of  Religion  with  Legal  Bight  haa  taken  place. 
In  tbe  Protestant  world  there  is  no  sacred,  no  religioua 
conscience  in  a  atate  of  separation  from,  or  perhaps  even 
hostility  to  Secular  Bight. 

Thia  is  the  point  which  consciouaneaa  has  attained,and  these 
are  the  principal  phases  of  that  form  in  which  the  principle 
of  Freedom  haa  realized  itself; — for  the  History  of  the 
"World  ia  nothing  but  the  development  of  the  Idea  of  Free- 
dom. But  Objective  Freedom— the  laws  of  real  Freedom — 
demuid  the  subjugation  of  the  mere  contingent  Will, — for 
tbia  ia  in  its  nature  formal.  If  the  Objective  ia  in  itaelf 
Bational,  hnman  insight  and  conviction  muat  correapond  with 
the  Beaaon  which  it  embodies,  and  then  we  have  the  other 
essential  element — Subjective  Frodom — also  realized.*  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  that  progress 
of  the  Idea  [whicli  has  led  to  thia  consummation],  and  have 
'  '  'iged   to  forego  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  detailed 
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picture  of  the  prosperity,  the  periods  of  glory  that  have  dis- 
tinguished the  career  of  peoples,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  character  of  individuals,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  their 
fate  in  weal  or  woe.  Philosophy  concerns  itself  only  with  ^ 
the  glory  of  the  Idea  mirronng  itself  In  the  Hisrorv  of  the 
World,  jrniiosophy  escapes  Irom  the  weary  strife  of  passions 
that  agitate  the  surface  of  society  into  the  calm  region  of 
contemplation  ;  that  which  interests  it  is  the  recognition  of 
the  process  of  development  which  the  Idea  has  passed 
through  in  realizing  itself — t.  e.  the  Idea  of  Freedom,  whose 
reality  is  the  consciousness  of  Freedom  and  nothing  short 
of  it. 

That  the  History  of  the  World,  with  all  the  changing 
scenes  which  its  annals  present,  is  this  process  of  develop- 
ment and  the  realization  of  Spirit, — ^this  is  thsJfeue  Theodicaa^ 
the  justification  jQf  G-od  in  History.  Only  ihts~vds^t^o&tm 
reconcile  Spirit  with  the  History  of  the  World — viz.,  that 
wnat  has  happened,  and  is  happeninjg  ever^  day,  is  not 
only  not  ^'  without  God,"  but  is  essentmlly  ]£a  Work* 
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1804,     Translated  by  T.  Ross.     3 

Tlewaof  Katuw.   Translated 

by  E.  C.  Olt^  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HOMPHRBTS'CoIn  CoUectoy'B 
Manual.  By  II.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
im  Wood  and  Steel,     2  vols.     51. 

HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     31.  6rf. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  -the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  ;  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3s.  bd. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Solenoe.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,     p. 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  SBPOT 
MUTINY.  A  Piotorlal,  De- 
aorlptlve,  and  Historical  Ao- 
oount,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
with  upwards  of  100  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.      p. 

INGULFH'H  Obroniales  of  the 
Abbey  of  Oroyland,  wjih  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
U..T,  Riter,  M~A.     ^.  ^_ 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


IBVINa'S   (WaHhlnBton)  Oom- 
pleto  Worka.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
31.  &/.  each. 


;undi, 


Knickei 


bocker's  History  of  New 
York. 
■The  Sketch-Book,  mil  Ihe 
„  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

III.— Bracebridee  Hal],   Abbols- 
fonl  ana  NewBtMul  Abbey. 
rV.— The  Alhamhra,  Tales  of  a 
Travellers 
V.-Chronicle  of  the   Conquest 
of  Granada,    Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VL&Vn.— Life    and    Voyages   of 
Columbus,  tcgelher  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VIII.— Astoria,    A    Tour   on    the 
Prairies. 
XI .— Life  of  Mahomet ,  Lives  of  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventnies  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville,  U.S.A.,  Wolferfa 
Roost.  j 

XL— Biographies  an*i    Miseella- 

XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash.   I 
ington,     4  vols. 

IJfe   and   Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving,   2  vols. 

ISOCRATES,  The   OrftUona   of. 

Translated  %  J.  II.  Freese,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.     Si. 
JAME3S     (G.   P.   R.)    Life     ot 

Blohard  Cceur  de  Lion-    a  vols. 

3 J.  dd.  each. 
— -  The  Life  and  Times  of  Louia 

Xrv.     z  vols.     IS.  (id.  each. 
JAMESONS    (Mrs.)    Shake- 

atieara'a  Heroines.      Character- 

isticsuf  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 

and  Historical.   By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

is.ed. 
JESSE'S  (E.)  Aneodotea  of  Doga. 

With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 

Engravings.      51. 


JESBB'3  (J.H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarto,  indndini; 


BJid  their  Adtaerenta.     Wiih  6 

JOHNSON'S  Live*  of  the  Poeta. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Ateiander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.      3  vols.      31,  6rf.  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (FlavluB),  The  Works 
of,  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topi^Bphical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W,  Wilson,  K.C-B,  J  vols, 
3J.  6^.  each. 


JUKEB-BROWNE  (A.  J.),  The 
Building  of  the  BrlUah  Isles: 
a  Sludy  in  Geographical  livolu- 
tion.  Illustrated  liy  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodculs.  2ndEdilion, 
revise.1,  7s.  6rf. 

— -  Student's  Handbook  of 
Physical  Geology.  With  nu- 
merous Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions, and  Edition,  much  en- 
larged, 7J.  61I. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Naiianien's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works,  Translated  by  C,  W. 
King,  M.A.     s^. 

JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEP03, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
byllie  Rev.  J.   S.  Walson,  M,A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  SUL- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIU3.  Trans- 
lated  by  L.  Evans,  M.A.      51. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  ail  the 
Noles  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols. 
3 J-.  6d.  each. 


KANT'S  OriUque  of  Para  HaaBon. 

Translated  hy  J.  M.  P.  Meiklc- 
john.     $'■ 

Prolegomena   and.   M«ta- 

physloal  Ponndatlon  a  otNaUiral 
Solenoe,  Tiarsbted  bj'E.  Belforl 
Bax.     Sr. 


Italy.  4lh  Edition,  rcvL^ed  hy 
I^onard  Schmili,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Mates  frnra  the  Antique. 
S'- 

Fairy  Mythology,  illustralive 

of  the  Romance  and  Superstition 
of  Various  Countries.  Revised 
Edition,  with  Frontiiipiece  liy 
Cruik  shank.     51. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
Ittled  into  English  Verse  liy  Elirar 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibhs.    3s.  M. 

UIMAETINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  hyll.T. 
Ryde.       3  vols.     p.  (til.  each.  , 

Hlatory  of  tha  Beatoration 

of  Monarchy  In  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vnls.     y,  M.  each. 

Hlatory  of  the  Frenoh  Re- 
volution of  1849,     3/.  (kI. 

LAMB'S  (Cbarlss)  Essays  of  Ella 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
y.6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Dra. 

matio  Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth,     y.  (,,1. 

Memorials   and  Letters    of 

Chftrtea  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  reviwd, 
by  W.  Catew  Hailitt.  z  vols. 
31.  &d.  each. 

I.ANZI'S  History  of  Painting  In 
Italy,  from  the  Perioii  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
Knff  of"  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
5  vah.     ^s.  6d.  each. 


LAPPENBBRa'S   HiatOTT  of 

Bngland  onder  the  Angio- 
Sason  Kings,  Translated  hy 
B.  Thor^ie,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Ott^,  2  vols, 
31.  dd.  each. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTINQ-, 
by  Bjrry,  Opie,  Fu.ieli.  Ediled 
1^  R,  Wornum,     5.1. 

LEON&RDQ  DA  VINCI'S 
TreaUse  on  Fainting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
Wiliiam  Brown.  With  numerouB 
Plates.      Si, 

LEPSItrS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Slnal  Translated  by  L,  and 
J.  B.  Homer.     With  Maire,      5^. 

LESSING'S  Dramatlo  Works. 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M,A.  With  Memoir  of  Leasing 
by  Helen  Zimmem.  2  vols, 
3 J.  (fi.  each, 

. Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Repreaentation  of 
Death  by  the  Anoients.  Trans- 
Isled  hy  E.  C.  Eeasley  and  Ilelen 
Zimmem.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  Eroup.    3/,  6rf. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammak  of 
AsTROLOGV  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
cuktingNativities.byZadkiel.  51. 

LIVY'S  Hlatory  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others,    4  vols.     5,1.  each, 

LOCKE'S  Fbilosophloal  Works. 
Edited  by  T.  A.  St,  John,  2  vols. 
31.  firf.  each. 


\  ■LOCS.-H.tS.'VtI.a.l— .?«RrRN5; 


Contained  in  Bokn*s  Libraries. 
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I«ODOE'S  Portraits  of  UlustriouB 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
I^Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
^  on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
•    graphies  unabridged.    8  vols.    $s, 

each. 
LONQFELLOW'S    Prose 
Works.  With  16  hill- page  Wood 
Engravings,    ^s, 

LOITDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natur$tl 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  lUus.     5^* 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  $s.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s, 

LONGIJS.  Daphnls  and  Chloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalla.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5^. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gkxls,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     5^. 

LUCRETIUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     $s, 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and]  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt.    35.  6d. 

Autobiography.  —  See 

MiCHELET. 

MACHIAYELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.    3^.  6d, 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries^  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Eklition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prosb  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.    5f. 


MANTSLL'S  (Dr.)  P9ttil^kOltoi» 
and  their  Teao^btngs.    With  au 
merous  illustrative  Wotnlcut^.  d>\ 

Wonders  of  Geology.     $ih 

ipjEdition,  revised  by  T.  Rttpeit 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  colowtxl 
Geological  Map  of  Kngland> 
Plates,  and  upwarvls  ol  aoo 
Woodcuts,    a  vols.   71.  6J.  e«ch. 

MANZONI.       The    Betrothed: 

htin^  a  Translation  of  *I  l^ro< 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    5^. 

MAROO  POLO'S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     5^, 

MARRTAT'S  (Oapt.  R.N.) 
Masterman  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts,     y,  Gd. 

Mission;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
y.  6d, 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.    y,  6d* 

Privateersman.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.    3^.  6a 

Settlers  in  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
p.  6d, 

Poor  Jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.    3J.  6d, 

Peter  Simple.     With  8  full- 


page  Illustrations.    31.  6d. 

Midshipman  Easy.    With  8 


full- page  Illustrations.    3^.  M, 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.    71.  6cf, 
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FAULrS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  AUr«d 
Uia  Qreat.  Traoslaled  riom  the 
Gennan.  To  which  !s  uppeoded 
Alfted'a  Anglo-Sakon  Vkhsion 
OF  Orobius.  With  a  literal 
TiaJisklloD  iotelpaged,  Notes, 
andan  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossaky,  bj B.Thorpe.  Jj. 

PAUSANIAS'  X>e9orlptlon  of 
Qraece.  NewlytransUtedbyA.R. 
Sbillcto,  M.A.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

PILABSON'S  Bspoaltloa  of  the 
Greed.     Edited  by  E.  Walford, 

i.M.A.     sj. 

PEFYS'  Diary  and  Corraapoiid- 
enoe.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
library.  Edited  hy  Lord  Biay- 
biooke.  4  vols.  With  51  En- 
gravings,    ^s.  each. 

PEROTS  Rellq.ae»  of  Anolant 
EngllHh  Poetry.  Wilb  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  MinsCtels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V-  Pritchard, 
A-M.     2  vols.    ^.  6d.  each. 

PEBSIUS,— i-«  ItJVENAL. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.    5j. 

FHILO  ■  JUDjEUS,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Pruf.  C.  D.  Vonye, 
M.A.     4  vols.      JJ.  each. 

PICKBRINa'S  History  of  the 
Races  of  ytaa,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  09  the 
Natdral  History  of  Man  by 

Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  lacoloured  Plates.  51. 

*INDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 

is  added  the  Metrical  Vetsio'o\iv 

Abraham  Moore.     V- 


FLAMOHE.    History  of  BritUll 
CoBtume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the   Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.       By   J.    R.    PI«nch^, 
Somerset  Herald.    With  upwards 
of  40D  Illustrations.     ^. 
PLATO'S  Works.   Literally  trans- 
lated,    with     Introduction     and 
Notes.    6  Tols.     5J-.  each. 
L— The   Apology  of   Socrates, 
Crito,  Phcedo,  Gorgiaa,  Pro- 
isgoras,  Phiedius,  Thesetelus, 
Eulhyphron,  Lysis.      Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Caiey. 
II — The  Republic,   Timieus,   and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 

III.— Meno,  Eulhydenma,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
-"  -  •  ■  ■■  irG.  Buq 
rmides,  ] 
Meoexenus,  Hipp  la! 
The  Two  Aldbiades,  The- 
ages.  Rivals,  l^lipparchus, 
Minos,  Cliiopbo,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Bm^es. 
v.— The    Laws.      Translated   by 

G.  Bulges. 
VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  Emd   Analysis  ol 

the  I^lalogues.    With  Analylica', 
Inden.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     Jj. 
PLAOTUS'S   Comedlei.    Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.   Riley,  M.A.     it 
vols.     51.  each. 
PLINY'S    Natural    History, 
Translated    by    the     late     John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  and  H.T. 
Riley,  M.A.     5  vols.     51.  each. 
FLINT.     The  Latters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.     Melmotb's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  BosanquEt,  M.A.     51. 
PL0TINU3,    Select    Works    ol. 
Translated    by    Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 

\the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
titma.    ?Ailed  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 


_J_ 


Contained  in  Bokn's  Libraries. 
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PLtTTARCH'S  Utss.  Trnnslatpd 
by  A.  Slewarl,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M, A.    4  vols.   31.6rf.each. 


MoraU.      Ethical    Essay.s. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shillelo,  M.A.     Ji, 

POETRY  OF  AlIERIOA.  Se- 
leoUona  from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.     By  W,  J.  Linton,     jr  6rf. 

POLITICAL  CTCLOPiEDIA. 
A  Dlotinnary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, St.itistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  AdminUtration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relatione.  4 
vols.     31.  bd.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carrulbers.  With  numeroos  Illns 


ach. 


Homer'a   Mad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
lUustratcd  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Ftaxman's  Designs,     y. 

Homor'a  Odyssey,  with   the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A, 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.     51. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Cartulhers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,     y. 

POPSHKTN'S  ProBe  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter— Don brovaky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Ajnateur  Peasant  Girf— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master—The   Cotfin    Maker- 


)»rfid  bv  T-  Keane.     ^j.  &/, 


PRESOOTT'S     Congueit    of 

Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirlt, 
and  an  introduction  ly  G.  P. 
Winsbip.     3  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

ConquMtofPera,  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  ICirlt,    2  vols.   31,  fr/.each. 

Eetgn    of    FanUnanil   and 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foftcr 
Kirk.     3  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 

PROPEKTIUS.  TransPflted  by 
Rev,  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
Z.'.6d. 

PROVERB3,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  inwhich 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Pfoverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     51. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  S:  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     y. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bemsl  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
namesofthepoEsessora.  Towhieh 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms,  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  %s. ;  or  with  Coloured 
IllnstralJons,  lOi.  6rf. 

PROTJT'S  (Father)  RallquoB.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D,  Maclise.  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages,     ^s. 
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RACINE'S  (Jaaa)  Dnunatlo 
Worka.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxun.      2  vols.      31.  W.  each, 

RANEE'S  Hlstor?  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  [heir  ConSicts  with  Pra- 
tesUntism  in  the  i6th  and  I71h 
centuries.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.     3  vols,    it.  SJ.  each. 

HlHtorr  of  SefTla  and  the 

Servian  Eevolutlon.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia,   Translated  by  Mrs.  Ketr. 

RBOBEATIONS  inSHOOTINa. 

By 'Craven.'  With  62  Engcawings 
on  Wmjd  after  tlarvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A,  Cooper,  R,A.     5J. 

BENNIB'S  Insect  AroUteoture, 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev, 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     51. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Litararr 
Works.  Edited  by  H.W.Beechy. 
2  vols.     y.  ftd.  each, 

RICASDO  on  the  Prinolplas  of 
PoUtloal  Eoonomy  and  Taxa- 
tion, Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner, 
M.A.     y. 

RIGHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrlch). 
Levaaa,  a  Treatise  on  Education; 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir,     y.  6d. 

—  Flower.  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
PleoM,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
Ibus  Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
(a  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
ft wlj  translated  by  Lt.  Col,  Alex. 

^wing.     y.  bd. 


ROOER  DE  HOVEDEN-S  An- 
nalB  of  EnellBh  Hlatorr,  com- 
prising [he  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Conntries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  73*  to  A.  D.  laoi. 
Translated  by  11,  T,  Riley,  M.A. 
I  vols,     Sj.  each. 

ROGER  OP  WENDOVEH'S 
Flowers  of  Hlatory,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D. 
'l35if'>rmErly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     %s.  each. 

ROME  tn  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  anil  the  Monuments 
of  Modem  Times,  ByC  A.Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings,  z  vols. 


-  Sie  Btii 


I  and  DVER. 


ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Pontl- 
floata  of  Leo  X  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  3 
vols.    3r.  6d,  each. 

Life  of  Lor«nzo  de'  Medlol, 

called  '  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  iSc.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  bis  Son.     3J.  6i{. 

RUSSIA.  Hlatory  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  comf^ed  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols,     3J  bd.  each. 

SALLUST,  PLORDS,  and  VEL- 
LEIU3      PATERCULUS,    ' 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A, 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands,    7  vols,     3J.  dd, 

I,— History  of  the  Thirty  Yea»* 


Contained  in  BoJin^s  Libraries, 


l.i,8r's  Works  conlinued. 

—History  of  the  RewoH  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  E^mont  and  Horn, 
Che  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Distuibances  in  France 
;   the    Reign   o( 


piecedine   t 
Henry  IV. 


— Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuarl, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
trarulated  in  metre. 

—Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose, 


VI.— E55ays,«slheticalind  Philo- 
sophical 
VII.— Walleustein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colo mini   and    Death   of 
Wallenstein.Wiiliam  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correapoodenoe  between,  from 
A.D.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Sehmiti.    I  vols.    3^.  bd. 

SCHLEOEL'3  (P.)  LeotureB  on 
theFhllOHopli;  of  Life  and  Uie 
HUloBophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     31.  dd. 

Leoturea  on  the  Hlatory  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Ttanslatedfroni  the  German.  31.611. 

LootureB  on  the  Philosophy 

of  Hlatory.  Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.     31.  bd. 


the  Lectures  entitled  Caesar  and 
Alesander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  11.  Whiletock. 
31-  6rf- 

bathetic  and  Msoellansous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.     31.  dd. 

SCHLEQEL  (A.  W.)  Leoturea 
on  Dmmatlo  Art  aod  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.      ,JJ.  (xl. 

SOHOPBNHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Boot  of  the  Prlnolple  of 
Sufficient  Beeson,  and  On  the 
WIU  In  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  HiUcbrand.     ^s. 

Bssaya.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. \Vith  a  Bic^raphical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bnit.     51. 

3CH0UWS  Eartu,  Flflnta,  and 
Man.  Translated  hyA.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     5j. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann, 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.   31,  6d. 

BftTlyLBttera.  Originally  puh- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
31.  6rf. 

SENECA  on  Beneats.  Newly 
tran-'^lated  by  A,  Stewart,  M.A. 
V.  6d. 

Minor  Eaaaya  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.      S'- 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Alt.  The  History  and  Character 
of  .Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmiti.     2  vols,   3s.  6d. 


SHAXESFBARB  rvrailKS).  A 
Literary  liiogtaphy  hy  Karl  Elie, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  ijy 
L.  Dora  Schmiti.     51. 

SHARPS  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  E^iliesl  Times 
lill  the  Conquest  by  the  Arab's, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
a  Maps  ajid  upnaids  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts,  zvols,  Jr.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatio  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
31.  6rf. 

aiSMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Uterattue  of  the  South  01 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

STTIONYMS  and  ANTONYMS, 
or  Kindred  Wordi  and  their 
Oppoaitea,  Collected  and  Con- 
irasled  by  Von.  C.J.Smith,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition,     sj, 

STNONTMS  DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A  Dictionary  of 
Synonymous  Words  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  showing  the 
Accurate  sIgnilicBtiDn  of  words 
of  similu  meaning;.  lUuBlraled 
with  QnolKlions  from  Standard 
Writers.  With  the  Author's 
latest  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Edited  by  (he  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  Coilege, 
Oxford.    6s. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nationa.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Eax.     I  vols,     31.  6rf.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ; 

with  his  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  LanRuages ;  to  which  is 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  hy 
DugaJd  Stewart.    31.  6J. 

SMYTH'S  (ProfesBor)  Leotui^a 
era  Modem  Hlatory;  from  the 
Irruption  of  the  Northein  Nations 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Ke- 

volation.     z  vols.     31.  W.each. 


SMYTH'S  (Proreaaor)  Lectures 
on  the  French  Itevolntlon. 
2  vols.      3j.  6rf.  each. 


SMOLLETT'S  AdTOtltures  01 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Biblit^raphy,  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    31.  (ni, 

Adveaturea  of   Peregrine 

Piokle,  in  which  are  included  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 
With  Biblit^aphy  and  Cniik- 
abank's Illustrations,  ayols.  p.6d. 

The  ErpedMon  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and  CriikEhank's  Illustrations. 
V.  bd. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  'Scholos. 
Uoua').  TheEoclealaatloaiHla- 
toryof(A.D. 305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     51. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P, 
Coleridge.     Ki. 

SOnTHBT-S  Life  ot  Nelson. 
With  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  writ- 
ing. Portraits,  Plans,  and  upwards 
of  50  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     Si- 

Life  of  WOBlay,  and  the  Rise 

and  Prioress  of  Methodism.     Jj. 

Robert  Soutliey.     The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  hLs  Letters. 
With  an  Introduction.  Edited  by 
John  Dennis.     3J-.  &/. 

S0ZOM£N'S  EcolealaBtlcal  His- 
tory. Comprising  a  History  of 
the  QiQrch  fttim  A.D.  324-440. 
Translated  from  the  Greek.  To- 
gether  with    the   ECCLSSIASTICAL 

History  of  Phuostorgius,  as 
epitomised  by  Photiua.  Trans- 
■\al.ei  t\om  the  Greek  by  Rev.  'E,. 
■*K»i\Qti,W..t,..    t,i. 


Contatfud  in  Boktis  Libraries. 
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SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,  by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    5j.  each. 

STAmiEyS  Classified  Synopsis 
of  ttia  Fzlziolpal  Painters  of  the 
Datoh  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     5^. 

8TABIJNa'S(Mlss)Noble  Deeds 
of  Women;  or,  Examples  of 
Female  Courage,  Fortituae,  and 
Virtue,    ^th    14  Steel  Engrav- 

5*. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess -Player's 
Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific Introduction  to  the  Game. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     5^. 

Ghess  Praxis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
Containing  the  most  important 
modem  improvementsin  the  Open- 
ings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games. 
Annotated,     ^s. 

Chess-player's  Companion. 


!  STRICKLAND'S   Life  of  Mary 
'       Queen  of  Scots.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 


Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  5;. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1861. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at 
this  celebrated  assemblage.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,     ^j. 

STOCEHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the 
Study^  of  the  Science  by  simple 
experiments.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  revised 
throughout.     51. 

STRABO'S  G^eography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
EdiUon.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5j.  each. 


Princesses.    With  Portraits.     5J. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  uther 
Monuments  of  Greece ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Glossary  of  Terms  used 
in  Grecian  Architecture.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.    S^* 

SXTETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Csesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians.  The  translation  of 
Thomson,  revised  by  T.  Forester. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
1 1  vols.     3J.  6</.  each. 

\Voh.  /.    /:  C?-*  VIII.  ready, 

I.— A  Tale  of  a  '\\\\  The  Battle 
of  the  ImhiWm,  rtud  other 
early  woiWn,  hMited  by 
Temple  S»ou.  With  a 
Biagraphu-,U  luh^Hhiction 
by  ihc  \\\^\\  lion. 
W.    E.   II.   Uvk\,  M.P. 

II — TheJourn»» to  Sir»U.  KdUc«l 
byFreilerUk  K\li\nd,NL.\. 
With  a  Poi(iAit«ii|Stolli\, 
and  A  KiuMmilr  \\\  \\\\^  of 
the  LettcM. 

III.&IV. — WritinjjH  on  Ui»*i^jon  mv\ 
the  Church.  I'Mlinl  by 
Temple  Sivt I. 

v.— Hisloric*\»  i\ud  roUlUrtl 
TractK  (K«nUii!0.  VkViX^"^ 
by  Tcmplo  Soon, 

VlII.-GuUivcr's  Travils.      l'-*»i;.Vu 
by  G.  R.  DeniuH.     ^^  *^* 
Portrait  and  MatNi* 


Swjpt's  ?*oie  Wokks  ceniinued. 

IX.— Contribu lions    to  Ihe   '  Ex- 

amiDer,'  'Tatlei,'  'Spec- 

laWr,"    &c.      Edited    hy 

Temple  Scot  I. 

The  order  and 


there 


igvolumi 


{Will 


Li 
I  M 

I 

\  THS 


probably  be  as  folic 
Vl.&VIl.— Historical  and  Political 
Tracts  (Irish). 

X — Historical  Writings. 

XI. — Literary  Essays  and  Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE  (Mrfl.H.B.) Uncle  Tora'fl 
Cabin,  ot  Life  among  ibe  Lowly. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Rev.  J.  Shetman.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     31.  bd. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally traoslalcd.    2  vols.    51.  esth, 

TALUS  OF  THE  OENII;  or,  the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the 
Son  of  Asmar.  Translated  from, 
the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  iz  Steel 
Engravings,     ^s. 

TABSO'3  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  14  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     51. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  with 
Prayers  containing  the  Whole  Duty 
of  a  Christian  and  the  parts  of  De- 
votion fitted  10  all  Occasions  and 
furnished  forallNecessities.  3j.6if, 

TKN  BRINK.— J«  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PHffiDRUB, 
Literally  translated  byH.T.  Riiey, 
M.A.    To  which  is  added,  Smart's 

METKICAI-VBRSlONOrPu^DRUS. 

TKBOOHITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRT.ffilUS.  Ulei> 
ally    translated    by   Ihe    Rev.    J. 


Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.  51. 
THBODORET  andEVAORIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.u. 
332  to  A.r.  417;  and  from  a.r. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated  from 
the  Greek.     51. 

THIERRY'S    HiBtory   of   the 
Conquest  of   England  by  the 
Normans;    its    Causes,   and  its 
Consequences  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 
Translated   by  William    Hailitt. 
2  vols.     31.  (td  each, 
THUCYDIDES,      The  Pelopon- 
neslan  War,    Literally  translated 
by   the   Rev.    H.   Dale,      a   vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 
— —  An  AnalyaiB  and  Sinnmary 
of.     With  Chronological  Table  of 
Events,4e.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler,  y. 
THUDIOHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tiae   on  Winsa :    their    Origin, 
Nature,  and  Varieties.  WilhPrac- 
1       tjcal  Directions  for  Viticulture  and 
Vinification.     ByJ.  L.W.Thudi- 
chum,  M.D.,  F.R.CP.  (Lond.). 
Illustrated,     ^s. 
■   URE'B  (Dr.  A.)  Ootton  Manufko- 
1       tura  of  Great  Britain,  syBtemati- 
cally  investigated.    Revised  Edit. 
I       by  P.  L.  Simmonds.     With  150 
original  Illustrations.     2  vols.    J'. 

'  Philosophy  of  Manufaoturea 

I  Revised  Edition,  by  P.  L,  Sim- 
monds. With  numerous  Figures. 
Doublevolume.      ys.  6d. 

I  VASARI'S  LlvsB  of  the  moat 
Eminent  Painters,  Soulptors, 
and  Arohlteots.     Translated  by 

I  Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  }.  P,  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3s.  5if.  each. 

'  VIRGIL,  A  Uteral  Prose  Trans- 
lation    by    A.    Hamilton 

\      \A..\).,¥.R.S.E.   WithPorl 

\      y.  fad. 


Bryoe,        r 
ortnil^ 
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Contained  in  Bohtfs  Libraries. 
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VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  con- 
taining Bebouc,  Memnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'lng^nu,  and  other  Tales, 
y .  (id. 

WAIiTOirS  Ck>mplete  Angler, 
or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
creation, by  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  To  which  is  added 
an  account  of  Fishing  Stations, 
Tackle,  &c.,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
With  Portrait  and  203  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     5J. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &c. 


New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     51. 

WELLINQTON,Llfeof.  By* An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      5^. 

Yiotories  of.    See  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.    3f.  dd, 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  Archsaology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etarusoan,  Roman.  By 
H.  M.  Westropp.  2nd  Edition, 
revised.  With  very  numerous 
Illustrations.     5^. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  with  Observations  on 
various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists'  Calendar.  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  With  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates.     5j. 


WHEATLEyS  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     31. 6</. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.  Includ- 
ing also  Familiar  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap- 
pellations often  referred  to  in 
Literature  and  Conversation.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.    5j. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
V^enables.     3j.  (id. 

WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    5^. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     51.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.     31.  M, 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with 


General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, from  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  German.  Edited  by  B.  Thorpe. 

5^- 


r 


(        36        ) 
NEW   AND     FORTHCOMING     VOLUMES    OP 

BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


THE    PROSE   WORKS    OF    JONATHAN   SWIFT.      Edited  1^ 
Temple  Scoit.     With  en  Introduction  by  the  Right  ilon.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.P.      In  II  volumes,  31.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— 'A  Tale  o(  a  Tub,'  'The  Battle  of  the  Books,' and  other 
early  works.     Edited  by  Temple   Scolt.     With   lotrodnclion  by  Ihe 
.      Right  Hon.  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  M.P.     Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  II.— 'The  Journal  to  Stella.'     Edited  by  F.   Ryland,  M.A. 
With   a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Fartmits  of  Stella. 

Vols.    in.    and   rv.— Writioes    on   Religion  and    'he    Church. 
Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     Witfa  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  title  pi^es. 

Vol.  v.— Historical  and  Political  Tracts  {English).     Edited   by 
Temple  Scott.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  VIlI.-GulUver's  Travels.     Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With 
the  original  Maps  and  I  llnstralions. 

Vol.  IX — Contributions  to  '  The  Taller,'  '  The  Examiner,'  '  The 
Spectator,'  and  'The  Intelligencer.'     Edited  liy  Temple  Scott. 

PRESCOTT'S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  author's  latest  corrections  and  additions,  and  the  notes  of 
John  Foster  Kirk.  With  an  inlioduclion  by  Geuj^e  Parker  Winship. 
3  vols.     31.  dd.  each. 

PRESCOTT'S  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  Copyright  edition. 
Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.     2  vols.    3/.  (i,i.  each. 

PRESCOTT'S  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  Copyright 
edition.      Edited  by  John  F.wtet   Kirk.      3  vols.     3J.  fxl.  each. 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey,  M.A.,  Editor  ol 
'Gtayand  his  Friends,' &c.,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trimly  Collie, 
Cambridge.     Vol.1,     y.  (^.  IVol.  H.  in  Ike  Preis. 

;tant  Correspondence.      Trans- 
In  4  vols.     51.  each. 

BASPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ITALIAN  LITERATURE 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DfcWtt.  Tnwslaled,  with  supple- 
menlarj'  bibliographical  noles,  tv  We(tna.ii  Oe\^na,  ^,^.,,  VV-O, 
Vol.  I.     3j.  6rf. 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 

OfJ 

THE   GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

Post  8vo.     With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Ss.  net  each 


TAe  follffiving  Volumes  have  been  issued : 

BERNADINO  LUINI.   By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.    2nd  Editi 

VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLL    By  Maud  Cruttwell.     2nd  Edition. 

RAPHAEL.    By  H.  Strachey.    2nd  Edition. 

CARLO    CRIVELLI.      By  G.    McNeil    Rushforth,    M.A. 

CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A. 

DONATELLO.    By  Hope  Rea. 

PERUGINO.    By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.  D. 

SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 

LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA.    By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi. 

GIORGIONE.    By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A. 

MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Leader  Scott. 

MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell. 

GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 

WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 

In  preparation, 

EL  GRECO.     By  Manuel  B.  Cossio,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 
TINTORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Streeter. 
PAOLO  VERONESE.    By  Roger  E.  Fry. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.     By  Ethel  Halsey. 

Others  Ufolhw. 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 


Will 


Illustrated  by   BYAM   SHAW. 
iucrio.NS  AND  Glossaries  bv  JOHN  DENNIS. 


This  Edition  of  the  Works  (if  Shakespeare  is  being  issued  in  single 
playE,  each  containing  six  fuli-page  Illustralions  by  Mt.  Bvam  SHAW, 
as  well  as  head  and  tailpieces  The  volumes  are  printed  at  the  Chisiivick 
Press,  price  u.  ^d.  net  per  VQlume,  handsome])'  bound  in  linen,  with  gilt 
decoration  ;  or  in  limp  leather,  2.I.  net.  A  few  copies,  to  be  sold  only  in 
Eels,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  price  5^.  net. 

Now  ready 
HAMLET. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 
A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DkEAM. 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Pari  II. 
THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 
MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 
KING  HENRY  VL     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  II. 
KING   HENRY  VI.      Part  III. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Further  Valumei  at  Sientkly  Intervals. 


OTHELLO. 

MACBETH, 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

TilE  TEMPEST. 

KING  LEAR. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

JULIUS  CJiSAR, 

CORIOLANUS. 

KING  JOHN, 

KING  RICHARD  IL 

KING  HENRY  V. 

CYMBELINE. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

KING  RICHARD  III. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


I 
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nany   notes 
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P  tepriu..'- 

»^^^«r. 
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boi>ltltU"i. 
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Oild  dccD 
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(iuil>  if  Unt  aaio»i 

v»;MA'itoJi» 

a™.  ■—  J'a//  M^l  Gaa 

tc. 

Hew  Sldltiona,  Inap.  Bto.  If.  64.  eaoh  net, 

HE    ALDINE    EDITION! 


BRITISH     POETS 

flUent  edition  or  tbs  SngUah  olusioa,  <rith  their  oomplt 


miplota.'— Saltirduv  &!>»« 


AkeosldB.  Edited  bjBev.  A.  Dfoa. 
Beattle.  Edited  b;  Bav,  A.  Djae. 
*B1fie.  Edited  bj  W.  M.  Rosaetli. 
•BuniB.    Edited  b;  Q.  A.  Aitken. 

Butler.    Edited  hy  B.  B.  Jobuaon. 

i-rolt. 
Osmpbell.     Edited  b;  Eis   8on- 

in-Uw,  the  Key.  A.  W.  HiU.     With 

Msmoir  hy  W.  AUiDgham. 

anattartoii.    Edited  by  tbe  Her. 

W.  W.  Bkeat,  U.A.    £  iol<. 
Ohauoer.  Editedby  Dr.  R.MomB, 

with  Uemoir  bj  Sir  H.  NiooUs.  6  voIb. 
Otiniohlll.   Edited  bvJaa,  Haniiav. 

EtoIi. 
'Caleildge.     Edited  by  T.  Aehe, 

B.A.    2  tela. 
Oollina-       Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Oonpsr.    Edited  by  John  Biuoe, 

Fg.A     3  Tola. 
Drydsn.     Edited  by  the  Iter.  B. 

Hooper,  H.A.    b  toIb. 
Falconer.     Edited  by  the  Ebt.  J. 

Uittora. 
Ooldamlth.     Revised   Edition  by 

Austin  Dubeon.    With  Portrait, 
•Gray,    Editad  by  J.  Bradehftw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert.    EdUed  bythe  Bbt,  A.  B. 

'Herriok.        Edited     by     Cieorge 

'Seats,    Edited  by  the  late  Lord 

■  Tbaii  Yoiuaioi  luij  ftko  be  had  buuiiil  u ,_  .. 

MidbMkbrGte«onTniV»,»aa.B*i\*>^,^*4.»M*tMft. 


Ktrke    WUte.      Edited,    with    a 

Uimolf.bjBirH.HiaoIu. 
MUton,    Edited  by  Dr.  BtHdahaw. 


Prior.    Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson 
a  tola. 

Kslelsli  and  Wotton.    With  Se- 


Soott.      Edited  by  John  Dannia. 

Shakespeare's  Fosms.     Edited  by 

ReT.  A.  DjtB 
Shelley.      Edited   by   H,   Buston 


Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Teowell. 
SwifL      Edited    by    the    Bet.    J, 

Milford.     3>ols. 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  D. 


Wordaworth.      Edited    by  Prol. 

Wyatt,    Edited  by  J.  Seowell. 
Young      2   voU.     Edited  b;  the 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHL.BTIC    GAMES. 


Ths 


'Thob 


' — Qr/ord  Magaiina. 

Oiloket.    By  tbe   Hon.  ani  Gev. 

Croquet.     By  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon. 
U.  C.  Kekdhau. 

Lawn   TenaiH.     By  H.  W.   W. 

WiLDEEraBCK,     With  a  Cliapter  for 
Lodios,  by  Mr».  Hilly  lai;. 
Ten  n  la  aad  RacketH  and  Fives. 

Golf.      Bt    H.    S.    C.    Etebaed. 

Doubin  lol.    2s. 
Rowlag  and  Soulbng.    By  W.  B. 

Sailing.  By  E .  F.  Knioht,  abl.vol.  as. 
Swimming.    Bjr  Mabtin  and  J. 

lUCGIEB  COBBETT. 

OunplDg  ont.    By  A.  A.  Miodoh- 

BLL.    Doubla  vol.    a>. 
aanoedite.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatwabd. 

DoublBTOl.     2.. 

Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Chi-Xitis 


m  gameB  aaii  i^portfl  by  ths  beat  aatboritieBf  nt 


rated.    Piloa  U.  OBoh. 
Cycling.   ByH.H.OiumN,L.A.C.. 
N.O.U.,  O.T.O.    With  1.  Chaptar  fur 
LuliH,  b;  MiBB  Aaiis  Wood. 

Wreatllng.     B;  Waltkb  Abh- 

BTEOiG  ('QroBB-butUKker'). 
Broadsword      and     Slngleatlok. 
Ry  a.  a.  AnjB80B-WiB»ana  0.  PaiL- 

LTPPB-WOLLEI. 

GyainBstlca.     By  A.  F.  Jenkih. 

aymnasUo  Competition  and  Dis- 
play EzerclaeE.      Compiled  by 

Indian  Cluba.    By  (i.  T.  B.  Cou- 


Football— Aaaoelatlon  Game.  By 
aW.ALCOCi.    EeracKl  BiLtion, 

Hookey.  By  F.  S.  CBKawsLL. 
How  Edition. 

Skating.  By  DoDQua  Aeamh. 
With  B,  Chuptsr  tor  LeAiei,  by  Ujes  L. 
Gheetiuii,  njid  h  Ohaptur  on  Bpead 
Skating,  t^  a  Fan  Sliator.  DbL  Tol.  it. 

Baseball,    By  Newton  Ciunb. 

Rounders,  Fleldball,  Bowla, 
Quoits,  Curling,  Bklttles,  Ac. 
Bj  J.  M.  WiLEEB  and  O.  C.  Morr, 

Danolng,      By   EntrABD    Scott. 


Ladles' Riding.  By  W,A,Kebb,T.C, 
Bosiiig,   By  E,  G.  AiJiamsom-Winn, 

With  Profatorj  Noto  by  Bat  Mullim, 
Fencing,    By  H.A.  CoLuoBzDnNH. 

THE  CLUB  3EBIES  OF  CABD  AHD  TABLE  OAUES, 
'  No  well-rognlated  clah  or  ooantry  hnuBa  alioald  he  withuut  tbia  usef n)  Bsries 

Bmall  Svo.  «Iotb,  Illnatrated.     Price  Is,  eaoh, 
Whtet    ByDr.  Wm.  Poi,k,  F.B.S.   i  Dorolnoea  and  Solitaire. 
Solo  Whist,  ByBoBiBTF.  Gbbeh. 
BiniardB.     By  Maior-Gen,  A,  W. 
Dbitbob,  F,K,A.B,     WlCh  a  Prerace 
br  W.  J,  Peall. 
Oheaa,    By  Eobebt  F.  Grekn, 
Tbe   Two-Move  Cbess  Problem, 
flj-  B,  a.  Liv/a. 

Cheaa  Openinge,  By  I.  QcHfiBBKO. 
£>rsugiit8  and  BackBammon. 


B6zique  and  Crlbbage. 

By'BEBUKLEV,'  1 

Eoart^  and  Euohre,  <| 

By  ■  BiBKKLKr,'  * 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 


By. 


Skat     By  Louia  Dun!.. 

","  A  Skat  Sooring-book.    Is. 
'BjQ:an&.  QivaBk,  Nn.'^X'o^n^  Pqfaer, 


mEi 
J   " 

ENGLi; 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 


Profusely  Illustrated,  doth,  . 


:  6d.  net  each. 


iNGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  An  Itineriry  and  Description.  Compiled 
liy  James  G.  Gii^hbist,  A.M.,  M.D.  Revised  and  cdiied  with  an 
Introduclion  on  Cathedral  Architecture  tw  the  Rev.  T.  Perkfns, 
M.A.,F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL,    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A, 

CANTERBURY.    By  Hartley  WITHERS.  3rd  Edition,  revised. 

CARLISLE.     By  C.  Ktng  Elev.  . 

CHESTER.     By  CHARLES  HlATT.    and  Edition,  revised. 

gHlCHESTER.     By  H  C.  COKLETTE,  A.R.LB.A. 


DURHAM.  By  1.  E.  Bvgatb,  A.R.C.A 
By  Rev.  W.  D,  Sweeting,  M.A 
:r.    -    -^ "  ' 


ELY.     By         .  ,  . 

By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A    and  Edidoo,  revised. 

OtoUCESTER.      By  H.  J.  L,  J.  MA&sfi,  M.A.     and  Edition. 

HEREFORD.     By  A  Hugh  FisHkr,  A.R.E.     and  Edition,  revised. 
LICHFIELD.      By  A.  B.  CLirrON.    and  Edition. 

LINCOLN.    By  A  F.  KBNDStCK,  B.A    and  Edition,  revised. 
'MANCHESTER.    By  Rev.  T,  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.    By  C.  H.  B.  Qubnneu.    and  Edition. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Pbpov  Deabmes,  M.A.     apd  Edition,  revised. 

PSTERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  SwEETrNG.     and  Edition,  revised, 

klPON.     By  Cfxil  Hallett,   B.A. 
'Rochester.    By  G.  H.  palmer,  B.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  DAVID'S,     By  Philip  Rqbson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST,  PAUL'S.    By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

Salisbury.     By  Gleeson  White,     and  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL,     By  Rev.  Arthcih  Dimock,  M.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percv  DcarmbR,  M.A.    and  Edition. 

WINCHES'TER.    By  P.  W.  Sergeant,    and  Edidoo,  reviEed. 

WORCESTER,      By  E.  F.  Strange. 

YORK.     By  A.  Clutton- Brock,  M.A    and  Edition. 
Prejwring. 


I    LLANDAFF.    By  HaHflKuT  Paioi. 
r.    Nmrt.^.    is.bd.Htliack. 
SST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the  Kev.  Canon   Routlbdgb. 

S1.A.,  F.S.A. 
|bKVERLEY  MINSTER.     By  Chables  Hiatt. 

MINSTER    and    CHRISTCHURCH    PRIORY.      By   ihe   Rev.   T. 

PXKKINS,   M.A. 

5J1WKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIDRV.   By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MassS,  M.A 
'l  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRAD  FORD-ON- AVON  CHURCH. 
-Rev.  T.  i'EHKiNS,  M.A.  I 

jRINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Chablcs  HUTT.  ■ 

HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES.  " 

Profusely  llhairated.     Cnmm  8i»,  clotk,  %s.  fid.  net  each. 
tES:  The  Cslhidra]  and  Other  Chiucliea.    By  H.  J.  L.  J .  MA^si,  M.A.   \Riady. 
id  Odier  Churchoi.  By  ihe  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A        {Rindy. 


By  lb 


sv.  T.  P 


s,  M.A 


'S  (NOTRE-DAME)-     By  Chahles  Hiatt*. « 


\S~aA!' 
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Best  Practical  Workinfr  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Lanjrusfe. 


WEBSTER'S 

[NTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

3  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

If  EDITION.  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 
lEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  26,000  ADDITIONAL 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gaietteer  of  the  World, 
laries  of  Scriplure,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
ioaary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
1  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
M,  &c.,  a  BiogiBphical  Dictionary  with   ia,000  names,  kc,  &C. 


i  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
-  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.     We  do   not  know  of  any  work 
in  siie  and  price  which  can  approach  il  in  completeness  of  a  vocahu- 
iriety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.'— GMorrfieu. 
r  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  the  student,  and  the  liiteraleur,  there  is  nolh-ng 

It  covers  everything.'— S/.  Jama's  Gastlle. 
IS  no  equal  in  the  English  latiguage.'— /"o//  Malt  Casettt. 
lere  are  many  English  and  American  diellonarieB,  but  none  eicels  and 
lal  the  colossal  compilation  of  Dr.  Webster,   which  since  its  original 
lion  in  iSaS,  has  become  one  of  the  most  famous  hcoVs  of  lis  kind.'— 
rd. 
Preifteluses,  with  Prices  and  Sptdmen  Pagei,  on  Appluaiion. 


^ON  :    GEORGE  BELL  &■  SONS,   YORK  STREET, 
.  CXIVEHT  GARDEN. 

SA5,  3.0I. 


